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PREFACE 

The  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,  the  first  Fart 
of  which  is  here  presented,  had  its  inception  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
pare a  revised  edition  of  the  **  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indian 
Languages/'  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  much  linguistic  material  had  been  accumulated 
by  filling  in  the  schedules  contained  in  Major  Pow^elFs  Introduction, 
and  in  this  manner  many  vocabularies  had  been  collected,  while  the 
essential  features  of  the  morphology  of  American  languages  remained 
unknown. 

It  seemed  particularly  desirable  to  call  attention,  in  a  new  edition 
of  the  Introduction,  to  the  essential  features  of  the  morphology  and 
phonetics  of  American  languages,  and  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
an  analytical  study  of  grammar.  The  object  next  to  be  attained  by 
hnguistic  studies  of  American  languages  is  a  knowledge  of  their  pho- 
netic processes  and  of  the  psjxhological  foundation  of  their  structure. 
The  former  of  these  objects  has  hardly  been  attempted ;  knowledge  of 
the  latter  has  been  obscured  by  the  innumerable  attempts  to  represent 
the  grammars  of  Indian  languages  in  a  form  analogous  to  that  of  the 
European  grammars. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  give  a  somewhat  elaborate  intro- 
duction, setting  forth  the  essential  psychological  characteristics  of 
American  languages;  but  with  the  development  of  the  plan  of  work 
it  was  found  necessary  to  relegate  this  discussion  to  the  end  of  the 
whole  work,  because  ¥rithout  a  somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  the 
various  languages  the  essential  points  can  not  be  substantiated  by 
reliable  evidence. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  give  either  exhaustive  grammars  or 
exhaustive  discussions  of  phonetics,  because  the  object  of  the  whole 
work  has  been  to  describe  as  clearly  as  possible  those  psychological 
principles  of  each  language  w^hich  may  be  isolated  by  an  analysis  of 
granunatical  forms.  A  detailed  discussion  of  phonetics  and  of  the 
probable  historical  development  of  grammatical  forms  belongs  rather 
to  detailed  studies  of  linguistic  stocks,  which  should  be  the  next  step 
m  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  American  languages. 

In  the  collection  of  the  material  embodied  in  the  present  volume, 
I  have  been  liberally  assisted  by  investigators  employed  by  a  number 
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of  institutions,  particularly  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
and  the  University  of  California.  Most  of  the  material  contained 
in  the  first  Part,  except  that  contained  in  the  sketches  of  the 
Athapascan,  by  Dr.  P.  E.  Goddard,  and  of  the  Eskimo,  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Thalbitzer,  was  collected  in  connection  with  extended  ethno- 
logical research  conducted  under  the  joint  auspices  of  these  institu- 
tions and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology;  and  the  grammatical 
sketches  are  based  on  the  discussion  of  texts  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  by  other  institutions,  and  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  various  sketches. 

The  work  of  collecting  and  of  revision  has  extended  over  the 
period  from  1897  to  1908.  Lack  of  funds  prevented  a  more  rapid 
completion  of  the  work. 

I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  collaborators  who  have 
contributed  to  the  volume,  and  who  have  willingly  adopted  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  presentation  of  grammar  outlined  by  the  editor. 

Franz  Boas. 

New  York,  February  2/i,  1910. 
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I.  RACE  AND  LANOUAOB 

Barly  Attempts  to  Determine  the  Position  of  the  American 

Bace 

When  Columbus  started  on  his  journey  to  reach  the  Indies,  sailing 
westward,  and  discovered  the  shores  of  America,  he  beheld  a  new 
race  of  man,  different  in  type,  different  in  culture,  different  in  lan- 
guage, from  any  known  before  that  time.  This  race  resembled 
neither  the  European  types,  nor  the  negroes,  nor  the  better-known 
races  of  southern  Asia.  As  the  Spanish  conquest  of  America  pro- 
gressed, other  peoples  of  our  continent  became  known  to  the  invaders, 
and  all  showed  a  certain  degree  of  outer  resemblance,  which  led 
the  Spaniards  to  designate  them  by  the  term  '*Indios"  (Indians), 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coimtry  which  was  believed  to  be  part  of 
India.  Thus  the  mistaken  geographical  term  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World;  and  owing  to  the  contrast  of 
their  appearance  to  that  of  other  races,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their 
cultures  and  their  languages,  they  came  to  be  in  time  considered  as 
a  racial  unit. 

The  same  point  of  view  still  prevailed  when  the  discoveries  included 
more  extended  parts  of  the  New  World.  The  people  with  whom 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  came  into  contact  in  South  America, 
as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  North  America, 
all  seemed  to  partake  so  much  of  the  same  characteristics,  that 
they  were  readily  classed  with  the  natives  first  discovered,  and 
were  considered  as  a  single  racei  of  mankind. 
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It  was  only  when  our  knowledge  of  the  Indian  tribes  increased, 
that  differences  between  the  various  types  of  man  inhabiting  our 
continent  became  known.  Differences  in  degree  of  culture,  as  well 
as  differences  in  language,  were  recognized  at  an  early  time.  Much 
later  came  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  our  conti- 
nent differ  in  type  as  much  among  themselves  as  do  the  members  of 
other  races. 

As  soon  as  investigators  began  to  concern  themselves  with  these 
questions,  the  problem  of  the  position  of  the  natives  of  America 
among  the  races  of  mankind  came  to  be  of  considerable  interest, 
and  speculations  in  regard  to  their  origin  and  relationships  occur 
even  in  the  early  descriptions  of  the  New  World. 

Among  the  earlier  attempts  we  find  particularly  endeavors  to 
prove  that  certain  parts  of  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  the  Indians 
agree  with  those  of  the  Old  World.  Such  agreements  were  consid- 
ered proof  that  the  Indians  belong  to  one  of  the  races  enumerated 
in  biblical  history;  and  the  theory  that  they  represent  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel  was  propoimded  frequently,  and  has  held  its  own 
for  a  long  time.  In  a  similar  way  were  traced  analogies  between 
the  languages  of  the  New  World  and  those  of  the  Old  World,  and 
many  investigators  believe  even  now  that  they  have  established 
such  relationships.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  prove  similarities 
in  appearance  between  the  American  races  and  other  races,  and 
thus  to  determine  their  position  among  the  races  of  the  Old  World. 

Classifications  based  on  Physical  Type,  Language,  and 

Customs 

The  problems  involved  in  the  determination  of  the  relations  of 
the  various  races  have  been  approached  from  two  different  points 
of  view — either  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  a  definite  posi- 
tion to  a  race  in  a  classificatory  system  of  the  races  of  man,  or  the 
history  of  the  race  has  been  traced  as  far  back  as  available  data 
may  permit. 

The  attempts  to  classify  mankind  are  numerous.  Setting  aside  the 
classifications  based  on  biblical  tradition,  and  considering  only  those 
that  are  based  on  scientific  discussion,  we  find  a  number  of  attempts 
based  on  comparisons  of  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  mankind, 
combined  with  geographical  considerations;  others  are  based  on  the 
discussion  of  a  combination  of  anatomical  and  cultural  character- 
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istics — traits  which  are  considered  as  characteristic  of  certain  groups 
of  mankind;  while  still  others  are  based  primarily  on  the  study  of 
the  languages  spoken  by  people  representing  a  certain  anatomical 
type. 

The  attempts  that  have  thus  been  made  have  led  to  entirely  differ- 
ent residts.  Bliunenbach,  one  of  (he  first  scientists  who  attempted 
to  classify  mankind,  first  distinguished  five  races — the  Caucasian, 
Mongolian,  Ethiopian,  American,  and  Malay.  It  is  fairly  clear  that 
this  classification  is  based  as  much  on  geographical  as  on  anatomical 
considerations,  although  the  description  of  each  race  is  primarily  an 
anatomical  one.  Cuvier  distinguished  three  races — the  white,  yellow, 
and  black.  Huxley  proceeds  more  strictly  on  a  biological  basis. 
He  combines  part  of  the  Mongolian  and  American  races  of  Blumen- 
bach  into  one,  assigns  part  of  the  South  Asiatic  peoples  to  the  Austra- 
lian t3n>e,  and  subdivides  the  European  races  into  a  dark  and  a  light 
division.  The  numerical  preponderance  of  the  European  types  has 
evidently  led  him  to  make  finer  distinctions  in  this  race,  which 
he  divides  into  the  xanthochroic  and  melanochroic  races.  It 
would  be  easy  to  make  subdivisions  of  equal  value  in  other  races. 
Still  clearer  is  the  influence  of  cultural  points  of  view  in  classifica- 
tions like  those  of  Gobineau  and  Klemm  (who  distinguishes  the 
active  and  passive  races),  according  to  the  cultural  achievements  of 
the  various  types  of  man. 

The  most  typical  attempt  to  classify  mankind  from  a  consider- 
ation of  both  anatomical  and  linguistic  points  of  view  is  that  of 
Friederich  Muller,  who  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  primary  divisions  the 
form  of  hair,  while  all  the  minor  divisions  are  based  on  linguistic 
considerations. 

Eelatioiis  between  Physical  Type,  Language,  and  Customs 

An  attempt  to  correlate  the  numerous  classifications  that  have 
been  proposed  shows  clearly  a  condition  of  utter  confusion  and  con- 
tradiction. If  it  were  true  that  anatomical  form,  language,  and  cul- 
ture are  all  closely  associated,  and  that  each  subdivision  of  mankind 
is  characterized  by  a  certain  bodily  form,  a  certain  culture,  and  a  cer- 
tain language,  which  can  never  become  separated,  we  might  expect 
that  the  results  of  the  various  investigations  would  show  better 
agreement.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  various  phenomena  which 
were  made  the  leading  points  in  the  attempt  at  classification  are  not 
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closely  associated;  then  we  may  naturally  expect  such  contradic- 
tions and  lack  of  agreement  as  are  actually  found. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  be  clear  in  regard  to  the 
significance  of  anatomical  characteristics,  language,  and  culture,  as 
characteristic  of  any  subdivision  of  mankind. 

It  seems  desirable  to  consider  the  actual  development  of  these 
various  traits  among  the  existing  races. 

Permanence  of  Physical  Type;   Changes  in  lAtnguage 

and  Culture 

At  the  present  period  we  may  observe  many  cases  in  which  a  com- 
plete change  of  language  and  culture  takes  place  without  a  corre- 
spondmg  change  in  physical  type.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  among 
the  North  American  negroes,  a  people  by  descent  largely  African;  in 
culture  and  language,  however,  essentially  European.  While  it  is 
true  that  certain  survivals  of  African  culture  and  language  are 
found  among  our  American  negroes,  their  culture  is  essentially  that 
of  the  uneducated  classes  of  the  people  among  whom  they  live,  and 
their  language  is  on  the  whole  identical  with  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors— ^English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  according  to  the 
prevalent  language  in  various  parts  of  the  continent.  It  might  be 
objected  that  the  transportation  of  the  African  race  to  America  was 
an  artificial  one,  and  that  in  earUer  times  extended  migrations  and 
transplantations  of  this  kind  have  not  taken  place. 

The  history  of  medieval  Europe,  however,  shows  clearly  that 
extended  changes  in  language  and  culture  have  taken  place  many 
times  without  corresponding  changes  in  blood. 

Recent  investigations  of  the  physical  types  of  Europe  have  shown 
with  great  clearness  that  the  distribution  of  types  has  remained  the 
same  for  a  long  period.  Without  considering  details,  it  may  be  said 
that  an  Alpine  type  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  a  north- 
European  type  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  south-European  type  on  the 
other.  The  Alpine  type  appears  fairly  uniform  over  a  large  territory, 
no  matter  what  language  may  be  spoken  and  what  national  culture 
may  prevail  in  the  particular  district.  The  central-European  French- 
men, Germans,  Italians,  and  Slavs  are  so  nearly  of  the  same  type 
that  we  may  safely  assume  a  considerable  degree  of  blood  relation- 
ship, notwithstanding  their  linguistic  differences. 
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Instances  of  similar  kind,  in  which  we  find  permanence  of  blood 
with  far-reaching  modifications  of  language  and  culture,  are  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  As  an  example  may  be  mentioned  the 
Veddah  of  Ceylon,  a  people  fundamentally  different  in  type  from 
the  neighboring  Singhalese,  whose  language  they  seem  to  have 
Adopted,  and  from  whom  they  have  also  evidently  borrowed  a 
number  of  cultural  traits.  Still  other  examples  are  the  Japanese 
of  the  northern  part  of  Japan,  who  are  undoubtedly,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  Ainu  in  blood;  and  the  Yukaghir  of  Siberia,  who, 
while  retaining  to  a  great  extent  the  old  blood,  have  been  assimilated 
in  culture  and  language  by  the  neighboring  Tungus. 

Permanence  of  Langtuigef  Changes  of  Physical  Type 

While  it  is  therefore  evident  that  in  many  cases  a  people,  without 
undergoing  a  considerable  change  in  type  by  mixture,  have  changed 
completely  their  language  and  culture,  still  other  cases  may  be  adduced 
in  which  it  can  be  shown  that  a  people  have  retained  their  language 
while  undergoing  material  changes  in  blood  and  culture,  or  in  botljj^^^to 
As  an  example  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  Magyar  of  Europe,  w^ho  "^^'^ 
have  retained  their  old  language,  but  have  become  mixed  with  people 
speaking  Indo-European  languages,  and  who  have,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  adopted  European  culture. 

Similar  conditions  must  have  prevailed  among  the  Athapascans, 
one  of  the  great  linguistic  families  of  North  America.  The  great 
body  of  people  speaking  languages  belonging  to  this  linguistic  stock 
live  in  the  northwestern  part  of  America,  while  other  dialects  are 
spoken  by  small  tribes  in  California,  and  still  others  by  a  large  body 
of  people  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  relationship  between  all 
these  dialects  is  so  close  that  they  must  be  considered  as  branches 
of  one  large  group,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  all  of  them  have 
sprung  from  a  language  once  spoken  over  a  continuous  area.  At 
the  present  time  the  people  speaking  these  languages  differ  funda- 
mentally in  type,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mackenzie  river  region 
being  quite  different  from  the  tribes  of  California,  and  these,  again, 
differing  from  the  tribes  of  New  Mexico.  The  forms  of  culture  in 
these  different  regions  are  also  quite  distinct ;  the  culture  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Athapascans  resembles  that  of  other  Califomian  tribes,  while 
the  culture  of  the  Athapascans  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  is 
influenced  by  that  of  other  peoples  of  that  area.     It  seems  most 
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plausible  to  assume  in  this  case  that  branches  of  this  stock  migrated 
from  one  part  of  this  large  area  to  another,  where  they  intermingled 
with  the  neighboring  people,  and  thus  changed  their  physical  char- 
acteristics, while  at  th^  same  time  they  retained  their  speech.  With- 
out historical  evidence  this  process  can  not,  of  course,  be  proved.  I 
shall  refer  to  this  example  later  on. 

Changes  of  iMngtiage  and  Type 

These  two  phenomena — a  retention   of   type  with   a  change    of 
language,   and  a  retention  of  language  with  a  change  of  type — 
apparently  opposed  to  each  other,   are  still  very  closely  related, 
and  in  many  cases  go  hand  in  hand.    An  example  of  this  is,  for 
instance,  the  distribution  of  the  Arabs  along  the  north  coast  of 
Africa.     On  the  whole,  the  Arab  element  has  retained  its  language; 
but  at  the  same  time  intermarriages  with  the   native  races  were 
common,  so  that  the  descendants  of  the  Arabs  have  often  retained 
the  old  language  and  have  changed  their  type.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  natives  have  to  a  certain  extent  given  up  their  own  languages, 
but  have  continued  to  intermarry  among  themselves  and  have  thus 
preserved  their  type.     So  far  as  any  change  of  this  kind  is  connected 
with  intermixture,  both  types  of  changes  must  always  occur  at  the 
same  time,  and  will  be  classed  as  a  change  of  type  or  a  change  of 
language,  as  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  one  people  or  the  other, 
or,  in  some  cases,  as  the  one  or  the  other  change  is  more  pronounced. 
Cases  of  complete  assimilation  without  any  mixture  of  the  people 
involved  seem  to  be  rare,  if  not  entirely  absent. 

Permanence  of  Tyjje  and  Langtuige;  Change  of  Culture 

Cases  of  permanence  of  type  and  language  and  of  change  of  culture 
are  much  more  numerous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  historical 
development  of  Europe,  from  prehistoric  times  on,  is  one  endless 
series  of  examples  of  this  process,  which  seems  to  be  much  easier, 
since  assimilation  of  cultures  occurs  everywhere  without  actual  blood 
mixture,  as  an  effect  of  imitation.  Proof  of  diffusion  of  cultural 
elements  may  be  found  in  every  single  cultural  area  which  covers  a 
district  in  which  many  languages  are  spoken.  In  North  America, 
CaUfornia  offers  a  good  example  of  this  kind;  for  here  many  lan- 
guages are  spoken,  and  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  differentiation  of 
type,  but  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  uniformity  of  culture  pre- 
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nib.  Another  case  in  point  is  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  where, 
iK>twithstan(iing  strong  local  differentiations,  a  certain  fairly  char- 
acteristic type  of  culture  prevails,  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a 
strong  differentiation  of  languages.  Among  more  highly  civihzed 
peoples,  the  whole  ar^a  which  is  under  the  influence  of  Chinese  cul- 
ture might  be  given  as  an  example. 

These  considerations  make  it  fairly  clear  that,  at  least  at  the  present 
time,  anatomical  type,  language,  and  culture  have  not  necessarily  the 
same  fates;  that  a  people  may  remain  constant  in  type  and  language 
and  change  in  culture;  that  they  may  remain  constant  in  type,  but 
change  in  language;  or  that  they  may  remain  constant  in  language 
and  change  in  type  and  culture.  If  this  is  true,  then  it  is  obvious 
that  attempts  to  classify  mankind,  based  on  the  present  distribution 
of  type,  language,  and  culture,  must  lead  to  different  results,  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  view  taken;  that  a  classification  based  primarily 
on  type  alone  will  lead  to  a  system  which  represents,  more  or  less 
accurately,  the  blood  relationships  of  the  people,  which  do  not  need 
to  coincide  with  their  cultural  relationships;  and  that,  in  the  same 
way,  classifications  based  on  language  and  culture  do  not  need  at 
all  to  coincide  with  a  biological  classification. 

If  this  be  true,  then  a  problem  like  the  much  discussed  Aryan 
prohlem  really  does  not  exist,  because  the  problem  is  primarily  a 
linguistic  one,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Aryan  languages;  and 
the  assumption  that  a  certain  definite  people  whose  members  have 
always  been  related  by  blood  must  have  been  the  carriers  of  this 
language  throughout  history;  and  the  other  assumption,  that  a  cer- 
tain cultural  type  must  have  always  belonged  to  this  people — arc 
purely  arbitrary  ones  and  not  in  accord  with  the  observed  facts. 

Hypothesis  of  Original  Correlation  of  Type,  Language,  and 

Culture 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  granted,  that  in  a  theoretical  considera- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  types  of  mankind,  of  languages,  and  of 
cultures,  we  are  led  back  to  the  assumption  of  early  conditions  during 
which  each  type  was  much  more  isolated  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  For  this  reason,  the  culture  and  the 
language  belonging  to  a  single  type  must  have  been  much  more 
sharply  separated  from  those  of  other  types  than  we  find  them  to  be 
at  the  present  period.     It  is  true  that  such  a  condition  has  nowhere 
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been  observed;  but  the  knowledge  of  historical  developments  almost 
compels  us  to  assume  its  existence  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  devel- 
opment of  mankind.  If  this  is  true,  the  question  would  arise, 
whether  an  isolated  group,  at  an  early  period,  was  necessarily  char- 
acterized by  a  single  type,  a  single  language,  and  a  single  culture,  or 
whether  in  such  a  group  different  types,  different  languages,  and 
different  cultures  may  have  been  represented. 

The  historical  development  of  mankind  would  afford  a  simpler  and 
clearer  picture,  if  we  were  justified  in  assuming  that  in  primitive 
communities  the  three  phenomena  had  been  intimately  associated. 
No  proof,  however,  of  such  an  assumption  can  be  given.     On  the 
contrary,  the  present  distribution  of  languages,  as  compared  with  the 
distribution  of  types,  makes  it  plausible  that  even  at  the  earliest 
times  the  biological  units  may  have  been  wider  than  the  linguistic 
units,  and  presumably  also  wider  than  the  cultural  units.     I  beheve 
that  it  may  be  safely  said  that  all  over  the  world  the  biological  unit 
is  much  larger  than  the  linguistic  unit:   in  other  words,  that  groups 
of  men  who  are  so  closely  related  in  bodily  appearance  that  we  must 
consider  them  as  representatives  of  the  same  variety  of  mankind, 
embrace  a  much  larger  number  of  individuals  than  the  number  of 
men  speaking  languages  which  we  know  to  be  genetically  related. 
Examples  of  this  kind  may  be  given  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus,   the  European  race — ^including  under  this  term  roughly  all 
those  individuals  who  are  without  hesitation  classed  by  us  as  mem- 
bers of  the  wliite  race — would  include  peoples  speaking  Indo-Euro- 
pean, Basque,   and   Ural-Altaic   languages.     West  African   negroes 
would  represent  individuals  of  a  certain  negro  type,  but  speaking  the 
most  diverse  languages;  and  the  same  would  be  true,  among  Asiatic 
types,  of  Siberians;   among  American  types,  of  part  of  the  CaUfornian 
Indians. 

So  far  as  our  historical  evidence  goes,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  distinct  languages  has  at  any  time  been  less  than 
it  is  now.  On  the  contrary,  all  our  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
number  of  apparently  unrelated  languages  has  been  much  greater  in 
earlier  times  than  at  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
types  that  have  presumably  become  extinct  seems  to  be  rather 
small,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  at  an  early  period 
there  should  have  been  a  nearer  correspondence  between  the  number 
of  distinct  linguistic  and  anatomical  types;  and  we  are  thus  led  to 
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the  conclusion  that  presumably,  at  an  early  time;  each  human  type 
may  have  existed  in  a  number  of  small  isolated  groups,  each  of  which 
may  have  possessed  a  language  and  culture  of  its  own. 

However  this  may  be,  the  probabiUties  are  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  assumption  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  assume  that  originally 
each  lang:uage  and  culture  were  confined  to  a  single  type,  or  that  each 
type  and  culture  were  confined  to  one  language:  in  short,  that  there 
has  been  at  any  time  a  close  correlation  between  these  three  phe- 
nomena. 

The  assumption  that  type,  language,  and  culture  were  originally 
closely  correlated  would  entail  the  further  assumption  that  these 
three  traits  developed  approximately  at  the  same  period,  and  that 
they  developed  conjointly  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  This 
assumption  does  not  seem  by  any  means  plausible.  The  fundamen- 
tal types  of  man  which  are  represented  in  the  negroid  race  and  in 
the  mongoloid  race  must  have  been  differentiated  long  before  the 
formation  of  those  forms  of  speech  that  are  now  recognized  in  the 
linguistic  families  of  the  world.  I  think  that  even  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  more  important  subdivisions  of  the  great  races  antedates 
the  formation  of  the  existing  linguistic  families.  At  any  rate, 
the  biological  differentiation  and  the  formation  of  speech  were,  at 
this  early  period,  subject  to  the  same  causes  that  are  acting  upon 
them  now,  and  our  whole  experience  shows  that  these  causes  act 
much  more  rapidly  on  language  than  on  the  human  body.  In  this 
consideration  lies  the  principal  reason  for  the  theory  of  lack  of  corre- 
lation of  type  and  language,  even  during  the  period  of  formation  of 
types  and  of  linguistic  families. 

What  is  true  of  language  is  obviously  even  more  true  of  culture. 
In  other  words,  if  a  certain  type  of  man  migrated  over  a  considerable 
area  before  its  language  assumed  the  form  which  can  now  be  traced 
in  related  linguistic  groups,  and  before  its  culture  assumed  the  definite 
type  the  further  development  of  which  can  now  be  recognized,  there 
would  be  no  possibiUty  of  ever  discovering  a  correlation  of  type, 
language,  and  culture,  even  if  it  had  ever  existed;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  such  correlation  has  really  never  occurred. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  certain  racial  type  may  have  scat- 
tered over  a  considerable  area  during  a  formative  period  of  speech, 
and  that  the  languages  which  developed  among  the  various  groups 
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of  this  racial  type  came  to  be  so  different  that  it  is  now  impossible 
to  prove  them  to  be  genetically  related.  In  the  same  way,  nenv 
developments  of  culture  may  have  taken  place  which  are  so  entirely 
disconnected  with  older  types  that  the  older  genetic  relationships, 
even  if  they  existed,  can  no  longer  be  discovered. 

If  we  adopt  this  point  of  view,  and  thus  eliminate  the  hypothetical 
assumption  of  correlation  between  primitive  type,  primitive  language, 
and  primitive  culture,  we  recognize  that  any  attempt  at  classification 
which  includes  more  than  one  of  these  traits  can  not  be  consistent. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  general  term  ^'culture"  which  has  been 
used  here  may  be  subdivided  from  a  considerable  number  of  points 
of  view,  and  different  results  again  might  be  expected  when  we 
consider  the  inventions,  the  types  of  social  organization,  or  beliefs,  as 
leading  points  of  view  in  our  classification. 

Artificial  Character  of  All  Classifications  of  Mankind 

'jA^  We  recognize  thus  that  every  classification  of  mankind  must  be 
more  or  less  artificial,  according  to  the  point  of  view  selected,  and 
here,  even  more  than  in  the  domain  of  biology,  we  find  that  classifi- 
cation can  only  be  a  substitute  for  the  genesis  and  history  of  the  now 
existing  types. 

Thus  we  recognize  that  the  essential  object  in  comparing  different 
types  of  man  must  be  the  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  their  types,  their  languages,  and  their  cultures.  The  history 
of  each  of  these  various  traits  is  subject  to  a  distinct  set  of  modifying 
causes,  and  the  investigation  of  each  may  be  expected  to  contribute 
data  toward  the  solution  of  our  problem.  The  biological  investigsr 
tion  may  reveal  the  blood-relationships  of  types  and  their  modifica- 
tions under  social  and  geographical  environment.  The  linguistic 
investigation  may  disclose  the  history  of  languages,  the  contact  of 
the  people  speaking  them  with  other  people,  and  the  causes  that  led 
to  linguistic  differentiation  and  integration;  while  the  history  of  civili- 
zation deals  with  the  contact  of  a  people  with  neighboring  peoples, 
as  well  as  with  the  history  of  its  own  achievements. 
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n.  THE  CHABAOTBBISTIOS  OF  LANGUAGE 

Definition  of  Language 

The  discussions  of  the  preceding  chapter  have  shown  that  a  con- 
sideration of  the  human  languages  alone  must  not  be  understood  to 
yield  a  history  of  the  blood-relationships  of  races  and  of  their  com- 
ponent elements,  but  that  all  that  we  can  hope  to  obtain  is  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the  languages,  no  matter  by 
whom  they  may  be  spoken. 

Before  discussing  the  extent  to  which  we  may  reconstruct  the 
history  of  languages,  it  seems  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  essential 
traits  of  human  speech. 

In  oiu*  present  discussion  we  do  not  deal  with  gesture-language 
or  musical  means  of  communication,  but  confine  ourselves  to  the 
discussion  of  articulate  speech;  that  is,  to  conmiunication  by  means 
of  groups  of  sounds  produced  by  the  articulating  organs — the  larynx, 
oral  cavity,  tongue,  lips,  and  nose. 

Character  of  Phonetics 

Speech  consists  of  groups  of  sounds  produced  by  the  articulating 
organs,  partly  noises  made  by  opening  and  closing  certain  places 
in  the  larynx,  pharynx,  mouth,  or  nose,  or  by  restricting  certain 
parts  of  the  passage  of  the  breath;  partly  resonant  sounds  pro- 
duced by  the  vocal  chords. 

Nun^er  of  Sounds  Unlimited 

The  number  of  sounds  that  may  be  produced  in  this  maimer  is 
unlimited.  In  our  own  language  we  select  only  a  limited  number 
of  all  possible  sounds;  for  instance,  some  sounds,  like  p,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  closing  and  a  sudden  opening  of  the  lips;  others,  like 
t,  by  bringing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  into  contact  with  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  palate,  by  producing  a  closure  at  this  point,  and  by 
suddenly  expelling  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sound  might  be 
produced  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the  lips,  making 
a  closure  in  this  maimer,  and  by  expelling  the  air  suddenly.  This 
sound  would  to  our  ear  partake  of  the  character  of  both  our  t  and 
our  p,  while  it  would  correspond  to  neither  of  these.  A  comparison 
of  the  sounds  of  the  well-known  European  languages — like  English, 
French,  and  German;  or  even  of  the  different  dialects  of  the  same 
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languages,  like  those  of  Scotch  and  of  the  various  English  dialects — 
reveals  the  fact  that  considerable  variation  occurs  in  the  manner  of 
producing  sounds,  and  that  each  dialect  has  its  own  characteristic 
phonetic  system,  in  which  each  sound  is  nearly  fixed,  although  sub- 
ject to  slight  modifications  which  are  due  to  accident  or  to  the  eflFects 
of  surrounding  sounds. 

Mach  Language  Uses  a  lAmited  Number  of  Sounds 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  relating  to  the  phonetics  of 
human  speech  is,  that  every  single  language  has  a  definite  and 
limited  group  of  sounds,  and  that  the  number  of  those  used  in  any 
particular  dialect  is  never  excessively  large. 

It  would  seem  that  this  limitation  in  the  use  of  sounds  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  possible  rapid  conmiunication.  If  the  num- 
ber of  sounds  that  are  used  in  any  particular  language  were  unlim- 
ited, the  accuracy  with  which  the  movements  of  the  complicated 
mechanism  required  for  producing  the  sounds  are  performed  would 
presumably  be  lacking,  and  consequently  rapidity  and  accuracy  of 
pronunciation,  and  with  them  the  possibility  of  accurate  interpre- 
tation of  the  sounds  heard,  would  be  difiicult,  or  even  impossible. 
On  the  other  hand,  limitation  of  the  number  of  sounds  brings  it  about 
that  the  movements  required  in  the  production  of  each  become 
automatic,  that  the  association  between  the  sound  heard  and  the 
muscular  movements,  and  that  between  the  auditory  impression  and 
the  muscular  sensation  of  the  articulation,  become  firmly  fixed. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  limited  phonetic  resources  are  necessary 
for  easy  communication. 

Alleged  Lack  of  Differentiation  of  Sounds  in  ^Primittve 

Lanifua^es 

It  has  been  maintained  that  this  is  not  a  characteristic  found  in 
more  primitive  types  of  languages,  and  particularly,  examples  of 
American  languages  have  often  been  brought  forward  to  show  that 
the  accuracy  of  their  pronunciation  is  much  less  than  that  found  in 
the  languages  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  would  seem  that  this  view  is  based  largely  on  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain sounds  that  occur  in  American  languages  are  interpreted  by 
observers  sometimes  as  one  European  sound,  sometimes  as  another. 
Thus  the  Pawnee  language  contains  a  sound  which  may  be  heard 
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more  or  less  distinctly  sometimes  as  an  I,  sometimes  an  r,  sometimes 
as  n,  and  again  as  d,  which,  however,  without  any  doubt,  is  through- 
out the  same  sound,  although  modified  to  a  certain  extent  by  its 
position  in  the  word  and  by  surrounding  sounds.  It  is  an  exceed- 
iugly  weak  r,  made,  by  trilling  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  at  a  point  a 
little  behind  the  roots  of  the  incisors,  and  in  which  the  tongue  hardly 
leaves  the  palate,  the  trill  being  produced  by  the  lateral  part  of  the 
tongue  adjoining  the  tip.  As  soon  as  the  trill  is  heard  more  strongly, 
we  receive  the  impression  of  an  r.  When  the  lateral  movement 
prevails  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  does  not  seem  to  leave  the  palate, 
the  impression  of  an  Z  is  strongest,  while  when  the  trill  is  almost 
suppressed  and  a  sudden  release  of  the  tongue  from  the  palate  takes 
place,  the  impression  of  the  d  is  given.  The  impression  of  an  n  is 
produced  because  the  sound  is  often  accompanied  by  an  audible 
breathing  through  the  nose.  This  peculiar  sound  is,  of  course, 
entirely  foreign  to  our  phonetic  system;  but  its  variations  are  not 
greater  than  those  of  the  English  r  in  various  combinations,  as  in 
broth,  mother,  where.  The  different  impression  is  brought  about 
by  the  fact  that  the  sound,  according  to  its  prevailing  character, 
associates  itself  either  with  our  Z,  or  our  r,  n,  or  d. 

Other  examples  are  quite  common.    Thus,  the  lower  Chinook  has  a 
sound  which  is  readily  perceived  as  a  &,  m,  or  w.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  a  &  sound,  produced  by  a  very  weak  closure  of  the  lips  and  with 
open  nose,  the  breath  passing  weakly  both  through  the  mouth  and 
through  the  nose,  and  accompanied  by  a  faint  intonation  of  the  vocal 
chords.     This  sound  associates  itself  with  our  6,  which  is  produced 
by  a  moderately  weak  release  of  the  lips;  with  our  m,  which  is  a  free 
breath  through  the  nose  with  closed  lips;  and  with  our  w^  which  is 
a  breath  through  the  lips,  which  are  almost  closed,  all  accompanied 
by  a  faint  intonation  of  the  vocal  chords.     The  association  of  this 
sound  with  w^  is  particularly  marked  when  it  appears  in  combina- 
tion with  a  u  vowel,  which  imitates  the  characteristic  u  tinge  of  our 
w.    Still  another  example  is  the  b  sound,  which  is  produced  with 
half-closed  nose  by  the  Indians  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  in  the  State 
of  Washington.     In  this  case  the  characteristic  trait  of  the  sound  is 
a  semiclosure  of  the  nose,  similar  to  the  effect  produced  by  a  cold 
in  the  head.     Not  less  common  are  sounds  intermediate  between 
our  vowels.     Thus  we  seem  to  find  in  a  number  of  Indian  languages 
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a  vowel  which  is  sometimes  perceived  as  o,  sometimes  as  u  (con- 
tinental pronunciation),  and  which  is  in  reality  pronounced  in  a  posi- 
tion intermediate  between  these  two  sounds. 

The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  of  Indian  phonetics  is  peiv 
haps  best  proved  by  the  fact  that  observers  belonging  to  different 
nationalities  readily  perceive  the  soimds  in  accordance  with  the  sys- 
tem of  sounds  with  which  they  are  familiar.  Often  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  the  nationality  of  a  recorder  from  the  system 
selected  by  him  for  the  rendering  of  soimds. 

Still  another  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  Indian  pho- 
netics is  given  by  the  fact  that,  wherever  there  is  a  greater  number 
of  Indian  sounds  of  a  class  represented  by  a  single  sound  in  English, 
our  own  sounds  are  misinterpreted  in  similar  manner.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  Indians  of  thft  North  Pacific  coast  have  a  series  of 
Z  sounds,  which  may  be  roughly  compared  to  our  sounds  tl,  cl,  gl. 
Consequently,  a  word  like  close  is  heard  by  the  Indians  sometimes 
one  way,  sometimes  another;  our  cl  is  for  them  an  intermediate 
sound,  in  the  same  way  as  some  Indian  sounds  are  intermediat'e 
sounds  to  our  ears.  The  alternation  of  the  sounds  is  clearly  an 
effect  of  perception  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  system  of 
phonetics,  not  that  of  a  greater  variability  of  pronunciation  than 
the  one  that  is  characteristic  of  our  own  sounds. 

While  the  phonetic  system  of  each  language  is  limited  and  fixed, 
the  soimds  selected  in  different  types  of  languages  show  great  differ- 
ences, and  it  seems  necessary  to  compare  groups*  of  languages  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  constituent  phonetic  elements. 

Brief  description  of  Phanefics 

A  complete  discussion  of  this  subject  can  not  be  given  at  this 
place;  but  a  brief  statement  of  the  characteristics  of  articulate 
sounds,  and  the  manner  of  rendering  them  by  means  of  symbols, 
seems  necessary. 

All  articulate  sounds  are  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  articu- 
lating organs,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  breathing.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  it  is  the  outgoing  breath  which  causes  the  vibra- 
tions; while  in  a  few  languages,  as  in  those  of  South  Africa,  the 
breath,  while  being  drawn  in,  is  used  for  producing  the  sound. 

One  group  of  sounds  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords,  and  is  characterized  by  the  form  given  to  the  cavities  of 
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mouth  and  nose.  These  are  the  vowels.  When  the  nose  is  closed, 
we  have  pure  vowels;  when  the  posterior  part  of  the  nose  is  more 
or  less  open,  more  or  less  nasalized  vowels.  The  character  of  the 
vowel  depends  upon  the  form  given  to  the  oral  cavity.  The  timbre 
of  the  voweb  changes  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  larynx  is 
raised;  the  epiglottis  lowered  or  raised;  the  tongue  retracted  or 
brought  forward  and  its  back  rounded  or  flattened;  and  the  lips 
rounded  and  brought  forward,  or  an  elongated  opening  of  the  mouth 
produced  by  retracting  the  comers  of  the  mouth.  With  open  lips 
and  the  tongue  and  pharynx  at  rest,  but  the  soft  palate  (velum) 
raised  y  we  have  the  pure  vowel  a,  similar  to  the  a  in  father.  From 
this  soimd  the  vowels  vary  in  two  principal  directions.  The  one 
extreme  is  u  Oike  oo  in  English  fool),  with  small  roimd  opening  of 
the  protruding  lips,  tongue  retracted,  and  round  opening  between 
tongue  and  palate,  and  large  opening  between  larynx  and  pharynx, 
the  laiynx  still  being  almost  at  rest.  The  transitional  sounds  pass 
through  d  {aw  in  EngUsh  law)  and  o  (as  in  most),  but  the  range 
of  mtermediate  positions  is  continuous.  In  another  direction  the 
vowels  pass  from  a  through  e  {a  in  English  mane)  to  i  {ee  in  fleet) . 
The  i  is  pronounced  with  extreme  retraction  of  the  comers  of  the 
mouth  and  elongated  opening  of  the  lips,  with  very  narrow  flat  open- 
ing between  tongue  and  palate,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue 
brought  forward,  so  that  there  is  a  wide  opening  in  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth,  the  larynx  being  raised  at  the  same  time. 

Variations  of  vowels  may  be  produced  by  a  different  grouping  of 
the  movements  of  the  articulating  organs.  Thus,  when  the  lips  are 
in  i  position,  the  tongue  and  pharynx  and  larynx  in  u  position,  we 
have  the  sound  ii,  which  is  connected  with  the  a  by  a  series  passing 
through  0.    These  sounds  are  similar  to  the  German  umlaut. 

Other  combinations  of  positions  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  lips 
occur,  although  the  ones  here  described  seem  to  be  the  most  fre- 
quent vowel-sounds.  All  vowels  may  become  very  much  weakened 
in  strength  of  articulation,  and  dwindle  down  to  a  slight  intona- 
tion of  the  vocal  chords,  although  retaining  the  peculiar  vowel 
timbre,  which  depends  upon  the  position  of  mouth,  nose,  and  lips. 
When  this  articulation  becomes  very  weak,  all  the  vowels  tend 
to  become  quite  similar  in  character,  or  may  be  influenced  in  their 
timbre  by  neighboring  consonants,  as  will  be  described  later. 
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All  sounds  produced  by  vibrations  in  any  part  of  the  articulating 
organs  other  than  the  vocal  chords  are  consonants.  These  vibra- 
tions may  be  produced  either  by  closing  the  air-passages  cona^- 
pletely  and  then  suddenly  opening  the  closure,  or  by  producing 
a  narrowing  or  stricture  at  any  point.  The  former  series  of  sounds 
are  called  ''stops''  (like  our  p,  t,  Jc).  In  all  of  these  there  is  a  com- 
plete closure  before  the  air  is  expelled.  The  latter  are  called  *' spi- 
rants "or ''continued ''  (like  our  8  and/),  in  which  there  is  a  continu- 
ous escape  of  breath.  When  a  stop  is  made  and  is  followed  by  a 
breathing  through  a  strictxu*e  at  the  same  place,  soimds  develop  like 
our  ts.  These  are  called  "  afiFricatives.'*  When  the  mouth  is  com- 
pletely stopped,  and  the  air  escapes  through  the  nose,  the  sound  is 
called  a  "nasal  consonant"  (like  our  m  and  n).  There  may  also  be 
stricture  and  nasal  opening.  A  rapidly  repeated  series  of  stops,  a 
trill,  is  represented  by  our  r.  The  character  of  the  sound  depends 
largely  upon  the  parts  of  the  articulating  organs  that  produce  the 
closure  or  stricture,  and  upon  the  place  where  these  occtu*.  Closure 
or  stricture  may  be  made  by  the  lips,  lips  and  tongue,  lips  and 
teeth,  tongue  and  teeth,  tongue  and  hard  palate,  tongue  and  soft 
palate  (velum),  by  the  vocal  chords,  and  in  the  nose. 

In  the  following  table,  only  the  principal  groups  of  consonants  are 
described.  Rare  sounds  are  omitted.  According  to  what  has  been 
said  before,  it  will  be  recognized  that  here  also  the  total  number  of 
possible  sounds  is  infinitely  large. 

Bilabial  stop p 

Linguo- palatal  stops: 

Apical  (dental,  alveolar,  post-alveolar)      .     .     .  t 
Cerebral  (produced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue 

turned  backward) t 

Dorsal : 

Anterior  palatal k* 

Medial k 

Velar q 

Glottal  (a  stop  produced  with  the  vocal  chords)      .     .      * 

Nasal N 

Almost  all  these  stops  may  be  modified  by  giving  to  the  closure 
a  different  degree  of  stress.  In  English  we  have  two  principal  de- 
grees of  stress,  represented,  for  instance,  by  our  b  and  p  or  d  and  t 
In  many  languages,  as,  for  instance,  in  Sioux  and  in  the  languages 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  there  are  three  degrees  of  stress  that  may  be 
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imdily  differentiated.    The  strongest  of  these  we  call  the  "fortis," 
and  indicate  it  by  following  the  consonant  by  an  !  {p!,  t!). 

When  these  stops  are  not  accompanied  by  any  kind  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  rocal  chords,  they  are  called  ''surds.'' 

It  is,  of  course,  also  possible  that  more  than  one  stop  may  be  made 
at  one  time.  Thus  it  might  be  possible  to  close  at  the  same  time 
the  lips  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth  with  the  tongue.  This 
type  of  combination  is,  however,  rare;  but  we  find  very  frequently 
articulation  of  the  vocal  chords  with  stops.  This  results  in  the 
voiced  consonants,  or  sonants.  In  English  we  fincl  that  almost 
alwavs  the  stress  of  articulation  of  the  voiced  sound  is  less  than  the 
stress  of  articulation  of  the  unvoiced  sound,  or  surd;  but  this  cor- 
relation is  not  necessary.  In  American  languages  particularly,  we 
find  very  conmionly  the  same  degree  of  stress  used  with  voicing 
and  without  voicing,  which  brings  it  about  that  to  the  European  ear/ 
the  surd  and  sonant  are  difficult  to  distinguish.  ( 

A  third  modification  of  the  consonants  is  brought  about  by  the 
strength  of  breathing  accompanying  the  release  of  the  closure.  In  a 
sound  like  t,  for  instance,  the  sound  may  be  simply  produced  by 
closing  the  mouth,  by  laying  the  tip  of  the  tongue  firmly  against 
the  palate,  producing  a  slightly  increased  amount  of  air-pressure 
behind  the  tongue,  and  then  releasing  the  closure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sound  may  be  produced  by  bringing  about  the  closure 
and  combining  the  release  with  the  expiration  of  a  fuU  breath. 
Sounds  which  are  accompanied  by  this  full  breathing  may  be  called 
"aspirates,"  and  we  will  designate  the  aspiration  by  \  the  symbol 
of  the  Greek  spiritus  asper.  This  fuU  breathing  may  follow  the 
stop,  or  may  begin  even  before  the  completion  of  the  closure.  With 
the  increased  stress  of  closiu'e  of  the  f  ortis  is  connected  a  closure  of 
the  glottis  or  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  so  that  only  the  air 
that  has  been  poured  into  the  vocal  cavity  is  expelled. 

In  the  case  of  voiced  consonants,  the  voicing  may  either  be  en- 
tirely synchronous  with  the  consonant,  or  it  may  slightly  precede  or 
follow  it.  In  both  of  these  cases  we  may  get  the  impression  of  a 
preceding  or  following  exceedingly  weak  vowel,  the  timbre  of  which 
will  depend  essentially  upon  the  accompanying  consonant.  When 
the  timbre  is  very  indefinite,  we  write  this  vowel  E;  when  it  is  more 
definite.  A,  /,  0,  U,  etc.    In  other  cases,  where  the  release  at  the 
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closure  is  made  without  a  full  breath  going  out,  and  simply  by  com- 
pressing the  air  slightly  in  the  space  behind  the  closure,  a  break  is 
very  liable  to  originate  between  the  stop  and  the  following  sound  of 
the  word.  Such  a  hiatus  in  the  word  is  indicated  by  an  ai>os- 
trophe  (').  It  seems  likely  that,  where  such  a  hiatus  occurs  fol- 
lowing a  vowel,  it  is  generally  due  to  a  closing  of  the  glottis. 

Most  of  the  phenomena  here  described  may  also  occur  with  the 
spirants  and  nasals,  which,  however,  do  not  seem  to  differ  so  much 
in  regard  to  strength;  while  the  character  of  the  outgoing  breath, 
the  voicing  and  the  breaking-off ,  show  traits  similar  to  those  observed 
among  the  stops. 

All  the  stops  may  be  changed  into  nasals  by  letting  the  air  escape 
through  the  nose  while  the  closure  is  continued.  In  this  manner 
originate  our  n  and  m.  The  nasal  opening  may  also  differ  in  width, 
and  the  stricture  of  the  upper  nares-  may  produce  semi-nasalized 
consonants. 

In  the  spirant  sounds  before  described,  the  escape  of  the  air  is  along 
the  middle  line  of  the  palate.  There  are  a  number  of  other  sounds  in 
which  the  air  escapes  laterally.  These  are  represented  by  our  I, 
They  also  may  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  place  and  form 
of  the  opening  through  which  the  air  escapes  and  the  form  of  closure 
of  the  mouth. 

It  seems  that  the  peculiar  timbre  of  some  of  the  consonants  depends 
also  upon  the  resonance  of  the  oral  opening.  This  seems  to  be 
particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  t  and  k  sounds.  In  pronouncing 
the  t  sounds,  one  of  the  essential  characteristics  seems  to  be  that  the 
posterior  part  of  the  mouth  is  open,  while  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
mouth  is  filled  by  the  tongue.  In  the  Jc  series,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  mouth  is  filled  by  the  tongue,  while 
the  anterior  portion  remains  open.  Sounds  produced  with  both  the 
posterior  and  anterior  portion  of  the  mouth  open  partake  of  the 
character  of  both  the  k  and  t  series.^ 

Two  of  the  vowels  show  a  close  affiliation  to  consonants  of  the 
continuant  series.  These  are  i  and  u,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that 
in  i  the  position  of  the  tongue  is  very  nearly  a  stricture  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  mouth,  while  in  u  the  position  of  the  lips  is  quite  near 
to  a  stricture.  Thus  originate  the  semi-vowels  y  and  w.  The  last 
sound  that  must  be  mentioned  is  the  free  breathing  A,  which,  in  its 

I  See  p.  W.  Schmidt,  Anthropos,  U,  831 
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most  characteristic  form,  is  produced  by  the  expiration  of  the  breath 
with  all  the  articulating  organs  at  rest. 

In  tabular  form  we  obtain  thus  the  following  series  of  the  most 
important  consonantic  sounds: 


1 

Sonant. 

Stops. 

Spirants. 

Nasals. 

TriU. 

1 

Surd. 

Fortis. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

Sonant. 

Sard. 

Sonant. 

Surd. 

BteM«l                   1 

b 

P 

Pl 

V 

f     ' 

m 

^ 

LftblcMlental 

V 

c 

I 

Llnguo-lablal I 

d 

t 

t! 

n 

? 
V 

d 

t 

tl 

c 

t 

n 

Dental 

1 

c 

Llncual— 

Apical 

Cm^bnl 

d 

t* 

tl 

ft 

8 

n 

9 

r 

I 

Dorsal— 

Medial.... 

g 

k 

k! 

Y 

T 

fi 

S 

r 

T 

Vdar 

g 

q 

ql 

r 

X 

fi 

& 

T 

R 

Latcnl 

N 

L 

U 

1 

I 

1 

Gl^tttd 

Nw^ 

1 

Semi-vovels  y,  w.    Breath, '  b.    Hiatus  '. 

The  vocalic  tinge  of  consonants  is  expressed  by  superior  vowels 
following  them:  *«*<>".  The  series  of  aflFricatives  which  begin  with 
a  stop  and  end  with  a  continued  sound  have  been  omitted  from  this 
table. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  preceding  table  the  same  symbols  are 
used  in  several  columns.  This  is  done,  because,  ordinarily,  only  one, 
or  at  most  two,  series  of  these  groups  occur  in  one  language,  so  that 
these  differences  can  be  expressed  in  each  special  case  by  diacritical 
marks.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  other  authors  to  give  a  general 
system  of  sound  representation.  For  any  particular  language,  these 
are  liable  to  become  cumbersome,  and  are  therefore  not  used  in  the 
sketches  contained  in  this  volume. 

Uncansciausness  of  Phonetic  JElements 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  briefly  discussed  the  results  of  an 
analysis  of  the  phonetic  elements  of  human  speech.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  the  single  sound  as  such  has  no  independent 
existence,  that  it  never  enters  into  the  consciousness  of  the  speaker, 
but  that  it  exists  only  as  a  part  of  a  sound-complex  which  conveys  a 
definite  meaning.  This  will  be  easily  recognized,  if  we  consider  for 
a  moment  grammatical  forms  in  the  English  language  in  which  the 
modification  of  the  idea  is  expressed  by  a  single  sound.     In  the  word 
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hiUa,  the  terminal  8  does  not  enter  our  consciousness  as  a  separate 
element  with  separate  significance,  expressing  the  idea  of  plurality, — 
except,  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  our  grammatical  training  has  taught  us 
the  fact  that  plurals  may  be  formed  by  the  use  of  a  terminal «, — but 
the  word  forms  a  firm  unit,  which  conveys  a  meaning  only  as 
a  whole.  The  variety  of  uses  of  the  terminal  «  as  a  plural,  pos- 
sessive, and  third  person  singular  of  the  verb,  and  the  strong  effort 
required  to  recognize  the  phonetic  identity  of  these  terminal  elements, 
may  be  adduced  as  a  further  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  single 
phonetic  elements  become  conscious  to  us  only  as  a  result  of  analysis. 
A  comparison  of  words  that  differ  only  in  a  single  soimd,  like  mail 
and  nail,  snaJce  and  stake,  makes  it  also  clear  that  the  isolation  of 
soimds  is  a  result  of  secondary  analysis. 

Grammatical  Categories 

Differences  in  Categories  of  Different  Langtutges 

In  all  articulate  speech  the  groups  of  soimds  which  are  uttered 
serve  to  convey  ideas,  and  each  group  of  sounds  has  a  fixed  meaning. 
Languages  differ  not  only  in  the  character  of  their  constituent 
phonetic  elements  and  sound-clusters,  but  also  in  the  groups  of  ideas 
that  find  expression  in  fixed  phonetic  groups. 

Limitation  of  the  Number  of  Phonetic  Groups  Uxpress-^ 

ing  Ideas 

The  total  number  of  possible  combinations  of  phonetic  elements  is 
also  unlimited;  but  only  a  Umited  number  are  used  to  express  ideas. 
This  implies  that  the  total  number  of  ideas  that  are  expressed  by 
distinct  phonetic  groups  is  limited  in  number. 

Since  the  total  range  of  personal  experience  which  language  serves 
to  express  is  infinitely  varied,  and  its  whole  scope  must  be  expressed 
by  a  limited  number  of  phonetic  groups,  it  is  obvious  that  an  extended 
"  classification  of  experiences  must  underlie  all  articulate  speech. 

This  coincides  with  a  fundamental  trait  of  human  thought.  In  our 
actual  experience  no  two  sense-impressions  or  emotional  states  are 
identical.  Nevertheless  we  classify  them,  according  to  their  simi- 
larities, in  wider  or  narrower  groups  the  limits  of  which  may  be 
determined  from  a  variety  of  points  of  view.  Notwithstanding  their 
individual  differences,  we  recognize  in  our  experiences  common  ele- 
ments, and  consider  them  as  related  or  even  as  the  same,  provided  a 
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sufficient  number  of  characteristic  traits  belong  to  them  in  common. 
Thus  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  phonetic  groups  expressing 
distinct  ideas  is  an  expression  of  the  psychological  fact  that  many 
difFerent  individual  experiences  appear  to  us  as  representatives  of 
the  same  category  of  thought. 

This  trait  of  human  thought  and  speech  may  be  compared  in  a 
certain  manner  to  the  Umitation  of  the  whole  series  of  possible 
articulating  movements  by  selection  of  a  limited  number  of  habitual 
movements.  If  the  whole  mass  of  concepts,  with  all  their  variants, 
were  expressed  in  language  by  entirely  heterogeneous  and  unrelated 
sound-complexes,  a  condition  would  arise  in  which  closely  related 
ideas  would  not  show  their  relationship  by  the  corresponding  rela- 
tionship of  their  phonetic  symbols,  and  an  infinitely  large  number  of 
distinct  phonetic  groups  would  be  required  for  expression.  If  this 
were  the  case,  the  association  between  an  idea  and  its  representative 
sound-complex  would  not  become  sufficiently  stable  to  be  reproduced 
automatically  without  reflection  at  any  given  moment.  As  the 
automatic  and  rapid  use  of  articulations  has  brought  it  about  that  a 
limited  number  of  articulations  only,  each  with  limited  variability, 
and  a  limited  number  of  sound-clusters,  have  been  selected  from  the 
infinitely  lai^e  range  of  possible  articulatiojis  and  clusters  of  articu- 
lations, so  the  infinitely  large  number  of  ideas  have  been  reduced  by 
classification  to  a  lesser  number,  which  by  constant  use  have  estab- 
lished firm  associations,  and  which  can  be  used  automatically. 

It  seems  important  at  this  point  of  our  considerations  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  groups  of  ideas  expressed  by  specific  phonetic 
groups  show  very  material  difiFerences  in  different  languages,  and  do 
not  conform  by  any  means  to  the  same  principles  of  classification. 
To  take  again  the  example  of  English,  we  find  that  the  idea  of  water 
is  expressed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms:  one  term  serves  to  express 
water  as  a  liquid;  another  one,  water  in  the  form  of  a  large  expanse 
(lakje)  ;  others,  water  as  running  in  a  large  body  or  in  a  small  body 
(river  and  brook)  ;  still  other  terms  express  water  in  the  form  of  rain, 
DEW,  WAVE,  and  foam.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  this  variety 
of  ideas,  each  of  which  is  expressed  by  a  single  independent  term  in 
English,  might  be  expressed  in  other  languages  by  derivations  from 
the  same  term. 

Another  example  of  the  same  kind,  the  words  for  snow  in  Eskimo, 
may  be  given.     Here  we  find  one  word,  apvi,  expressing  snow  on 
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THE  ground;  another  one,  qana^  falling  snow;  a  third  one,  piq- 
sirpoq,  drifting  snow;  and  a  fourth  one,  qimuqsuq,  a  snowdrift. 

In  the  same  language  the  seal  in  diflferent  conditions  is  expressed 
by  a  variety  of  terms.  One  word  is  the  general  term  forssAB; 
another  one  signifies  the  seal  basking  in  the  sun  ;  a  third  one,  a 
SEAL  FLOATING  ON  A  PIECE  OF  ICE;  HOt  to  mention  the  many  names 
for  the  seals  of  different  ages  and  for  male  and  female. 

As  an  example  of  the  maimer  in  which  terms  that  we  express  by 
independent  words  are  grouped  together  under  one  concept,  the 
Dakota  language  may  be  selected.  The  terms  TWLxta/lca  to  kick, 
Tpaxta/Tca  to  bind  in  bundles,  ydxta'Jca  to  bite,  i&a'xtaka  to  be 
NEAR  TO,  hoxta'ka  to  pound,  are  all  derived  from  the  common  ele- 
ment xtalca  TO  GRIP,  which  holds  them  together,  while  we  use  distinct 
words  for  expressing  the  various  ideas. 

It  seems  fairly  evident  that  the  selection  of  such  simple  terms  must 
to  a  certain  extent  depend  upon  the  chief  interests  of  a  people;  and 
where  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  a  certain  phenomenon  in  many 
aspects,  which  in  the  life  of  the  people  play  each  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent r6le,  many  independent  words  may  develop,  while  in  other 
cases  modifications  of  a  single  term  may  suffice. 

Thus  it  happens  that  ^each  language,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
another  language,  may  be  arbitrary  in  its  classifications;  that  what 
appears  as  a  single  simple  idea  in  one  language  may  be  characterized 
by  a  series  of  distinct  phonetic  groups  in  another. 

The  tendency  of  a  language  to  express  a  complex  idea  by  a  single 
term  has  been  styled  "holophrasis,"  and  it  appears  therefore  that  every 
language  may  be  holophrastic  from  the  point  of  view  of  another 
language.  Holophrasis  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  fundamental  char- 
acteristic of  primitive  languages. 

We  have  seen  before  that  some  kind  of  classification  of  expression 
must  be  found  in  every  language.  This  classification  of  ideas  into 
groups,  each  of  which  is  expressed  by  an  independent  phonetic  group, 
makes  it  necessary  that  concepts- which  are  not  readily  rendered  by  a 
single  one  among  the  available  sound -complexes  should  be  ex- 
pressed by  combinations  or  by  modifications  of  what  might  be  called 
the  elementary  phonetic  groups,  in  accordance  with  the  elementary 
ideas  to  which  the  particular  idea  is  reduced. 

This  classification,  and  the  necessity  of  expressing  certain  experi- 
ences by  means  of  other  related  ones,  which  by  limiting  one  another 
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define  the  special  idea  to  be  expressed,  entail  the  presence  of  certain 
formal  elements  which  determine  the  relations  of  the  single  phonetic 
groupe.  If  each  idea  could  be  expressed  by  a  single  phonetic  group, 
languages  without  form  would  be  possible.  Since,  however,  ideas 
must  be  expressed  by  being  reduced  to  a  number  of  related  ideas,  the 
kinds  of  relation  become  important  elements  in  articulate  speech; 
and  it  follows  that  all  languages  must  contain  formal  elements,  and 
that  their  nimiber  must  be  the  greater,  the  fewer  the  elementary 
phonetic  groups  that  define  special  ideas.  In  a  language  which  com- 
mands a  very  large,  fixed  vocabulary,  the  number  of  formal  elements 
may  become  quite  small. 

Grammatical  ^^ocesses 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  the  languages  of  the  world,  the  num- 
ber of  processes  which  are  utilized  to  express  the  relations  of  terms  is 
limited.  Presumably  this  is  due  to  the  general  characteristics  of 
articulate  speech.  The  only  methods  that  are  available  for  express- 
ing the  relations  between  definite  phonetic  groups  are  their  composi- 
tion in  definite  order,  which  may  be  combined  with  a  mutual  phonetic 
influence  of  the  component  elements  upon  one  another,  and  inner 
modification  of  the  phonetic  groups  themselves.  Both  these  meth- 
ods are  found  in  a  great  many  languages,  but  sometimes  only  the 
method  of  composition  occurs. 

Wf^td  and  Sentence 

In  order  to  imderstand  the  significance  of  the  ideas  expressed  by 
independent  phonetic  groups  and  of  the  elements  expressing  their 
mutual  relations,  we  have  to  discuss  here  the  question.  What  forms 
the  imit  of  speech?  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  the  phonetic 
elements  as  such  can  be  isolated  only  by  analysis,  and  that  they 
occur  in  speech  only  in  combinations  which  are  the  equivalents  of 
definite  concepts. 

Since  all  speech  is  intended  to  serve  for  the  commimication  of  ideas, 
the  natural  unit  of  expression  is  the  sentence;  that  is  to  say,  a  group 
of  articulate  sounds  which  convey  a  complete  idea.  It  might  seem 
that  speech  can  readily  be  further  subdivided,  and  that  the  word 
abo  forms  a  natural  unit  from  which  the  sentence  is  built  up.  In 
most  cases,  however,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and 
that  the  word  as  such  is  known  only  by  analysis.     This  is  particularly 
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clear  in  the  case  of  words  like  prepositions,  conjunctions,  or  verbal 
forms  which  belong  to  subordinate  clauses.  Thus  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  imagine  the  use  of  words  like  and,  for,  to,  were, 
expressed  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  convey  a  clear  idea,  except 
perhaps  in  forms  like  the  Laconic  If,  in  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  is  impUed,  and  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  if  In  the 
same  way,  however,  we  who  are  grammatically  trained  may  use  a 
simple  ending  to  correct  an  idea  previously  expressed.  Thus  the 
statement  He  sings  beautifully  might  elicit  a  reply,  sang;  or  a 
laconically  inclined  person  might  even  remark,  in  reply  to  the  state- 
ment He  pkuys  well,  -ed,  which  by  his  friends  might  be  well  under- 
stood. It  is  clear  that  in  all  these  cases  the  single  elements  are 
isolated  by  a  secondary  process  from  the  complete  imit  of  the 
sentence. 

Less  clear  appears  the  artificiality  of  the  word  as  a  unit  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  word  seems  to  designate  a  concept  that  stands  out 
clearly  from  others.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  noims;  and 
it  might  seem  that  a  word  like  ston^  is  a  natural  unit.  Nevertheless 
it  will  be  recognized  that  the  word  stone  alone  conveys  at  most  an 
objective  picture,  not  a  complete  idea. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  the  important  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
word  to  the  sentence.  Basing  our  considerations  on  languages  differ- 
ing fundamentally  in  form,  it  would  seem  that  we  may  define  the 
word  as  a  phonetic  group  which,  owing  to  its  permanence  of  form, 
clearness  of  significance,  and  phonetic  independent^,  is  readily  sepor- 
rated  frorfi  the  whole  sentence.  This  definition  obviously  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  arbitrary  elements,  which  may  induce  us, 
accordmg  to  the  general  point  of  view  taken,  sometimes  to  designate 
a  certain  imit  as  a  word,  sometimes  to  deny  its  independent  exist- 
ence. We  shall  see  later  on,  in  the  discussion  of  American  languages, 
that  this  practical  difficulty  confronts  us  many  times,  and  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  decide  with  objective  certainty  whether  it  is  justifiable 
to  consider  a  certain  phonetic  group  as  an  independent  word  or  as  a 
subordinate  part  of  a  word. 

Nevertheless  there  are  certain  elements  contained  in  our  definition 
which  seem  to  be  essential  for  the  interpretation  of  a  sound-complex 
as  an  independent  word.  From  the  point  of  view  of  grammatical 
form,  the  least  important;  from  the  point  of  view  of  phonetics,  how- 
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ever,  the  most  fundamental,  is  the  phonetic  independence  of  the  ele- 
ment in  question.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  how  difficult  it  is 
to  conceive  the  independence  of  the  English  s,  which  expresses  the 
plural,  the  possessive,  and  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb.  -  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  phonetic  weakness  of  this  grammatical  element. 
If  the  idea  of  plurality  were  expressed  by  an  element  as  strong  pho- 
netically as  the  word  many;  the  possessive  part  of  the  word,  by  an 
element  as  strong  as  the  preposition  of;  and  the  third  person  singu- 
lar, by  an  element  like  A« — we  might,  perhaps,  be  much  more  ready 
to  recognize  the  character  of  these  elements  as  independent  words, 
and  we  actually  do  so.  For  example,  stones,  John^s,  loves,  are  single 
words;  while  many  sheep,  of  stone,  he  went,  are  each  considered  as  two 
words.  Difficulties  of  this  kind  are  met  with  constantly  in  American 
languages.  Thus  we  find  in  a  language  like  the  Chinook  that  modify- 
ing elements  are  expressed  by  single  sounds  which  phonetically  enter 
into  clusters  which  are  pronounced  without  any  break.  To  give  an 
example:  The  word  aniaHot  i  give  him  to  her  may  be  analyzed  into 
the  following  elements:  a  (tense),  ni,i  him,  a  her,  I  to,  o  (direction 
away),  t  to  give.  Here,  again,  the  weakness  of  the  component  ele- 
ments and  their  close  phonetic  association  forbid  us  to  consider  them 
independent  words;  while  the  whole  expression  appears  to  us  as  a 
firm  imit. 

Whenever  we  are  guided  by  this  principle  alone,  the  limitation  of 
the  word  unit  appears  naturally  exceedingly  uncertain,  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  impression  of  the  phonetic  strength  of  the  com- 
ponent elements. 

It  also  happens  that  certain  elements  appear  sometimes  with  such 
phonetic  weakness  that  they  can  not  possibly  be  considered  as  inde- 
pendent units  of  the  sentence,  while  closely  related  forms,  or  even  the 
same  forms  in  other  combinations,  may  gain  the  strength  which  they  are 
lacking  in  other  cases.  As  an  example  of  this  kind  may  be  given  the 
Kwakiutl,  in  which  many  of  the  pronominal  forms  appear  as  exceed- 
ingly weak  phonetic  elements.  Thus  the  expression  He  strikes  him 
WITH  IT  is  rendered  by  mix'H'dEqs,  in  which  the  two  terminal  ele- 
ments mean :  q  him,  s  with  it.  When,  however,  substantives  are 
introduced  in  this  expression  for  object  and  instrument,  the  g  assumes 
the  fuller  form  xa,  and  the  s  the  fuller  form  sa,  which  we  might  quite 
readily  write  as  independent  words  analogous  to  our  articles. 
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I  doubt  very  much  whether  an  investigator  who  would  record 
French  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  the  unwritten  American  languages 
would  be  inclined  to  write  the  pronominal  elements  which  enter  into 
the  transitive  verb  as  independent  words,  at  least  not  when  record- 
ing the  indicative  forms  of  a  positive  verb.  He  might  b^  induced 
to  do  so  on  discovering  their  freedom  of  position  which  appears  in 
the  negative  and  in  some  interrogative  forms. 

The  determining  influence  of  the  freedom  of  position  of  a  phonetic- 
ally fixed  part  of  the  sentence  makes  it  necessary  to  include  it  in  our 
definition  of  the  word. 

Whenever  a  certain  phonetic  group  appears  in  a  variety  of  posi- 
tions in  a  sentence,  and  always  in  the  same  form,  without  any,  or  at 
least  without  material,  modifications,  we  readily  recognize  its  indi- 
viduality, and  in  an  analysis  of  the  language  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  separate  word.  These  conditions  are  fully  realized  only 
in  cases  in  which  the  soimd-complex  in  question  shows  no  modifica- 
tions at  all. 

It  may,  however,  happen  that  minor  modifications  occur,  par- 
ticularly at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  which  we  may  be  ready 
to  disregard  on  accoimt.of  their  slight  significance  as  compared  to 
the  permanence  of  the  whole  word.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
in  the  Dakota  language,  in  which  the  terminal  sound  of  a  permanent 
word -complex  which  has  a  clearly  defined  significa4ce  will  auto- 
matically modify  the  first  sound  of  the  following  word-complex  which 
has  the  same  characteristics  of  permanence.  The  reverse  may  also 
occur.  Strictly  speaking,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  what  we 
should  commonly  call  two  words  is  lost  in  this  case;  but  the  mutual 
influence  of  the  two  words  in  connection  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, so  slight  that  the  concept  of  the  individuality  of  the  word  out- 
weighs their  organic  connection. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  organic  connection  becomes  so  firm 
that  either  both  or  one  of  the  component  elements  may  never  occur 
without  signs  marking  their  close  coupling,  they  will  appear  to  us 
as  a  single  unit.  As  an  example  of  this  condition  may  be  mentioned 
the  Eskimo.  This  language  contains  a  great  many  elements 
which  are  quite  clear  in  their  significance  and  strong  in  phonetic 
character,  but  which  in  their  position  are  so  limited  that  they 
always  follow  other  definite  parts  of  the  sentence,  that  they  can 
never  form    the    beginning    of   a   complete   phonetic    group,    and 
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that  the  preceding  phonetic  group  loses  its  more  permanent  phonetic 
form  whenever  they  appear  added  to  it.  To  give  an  example: 
takuvoq  means  he  sees;  tdkulerpoq  means  he  begins  to  see. 
In  the  second  form  the  idea  of  seeing  is  contained  in  the  element 
iaJni-f  which  by  itself  is  incomplete.  The  following  element,  -ler,  can 
never  begin  a  sentence,  and  attains  the  significance  of  beginning 
only  in  connection  with  a  preceding  phonetic  group,  the  terminal 
sound  of  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  determined  by  it.  In  its  turn, 
it  requires  an  ending,  which  expresses,  in  the  example  here  selected, 
the  third  person  singular,  -poq;  while  the  word  expressing  the  idea 
of  seeing  requires  the  ending  -voq  for  the  same  person.  These  also 
can  not  possibly  begin*  a  sentence,  and  their  initial  sounds,  v  and  p, 
are  determined  solely  by  the  terminal  sounds  of  the  preceding  ele- 
ments. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  group  of  sound-complexes 
forms  a  firm  unit,  held  together  by  the  formal  incompleteness  of  each 
part  and  their  far-reaching  phonetic  influences  upon  one  another.  It 
would  seem  that,  in  a  language  in  which  the  elements  are  so  firmly 
knit  together  as  in  Eskimo,  there  could  not  be  the  sUghtest 
doubt  as  to  what  constitutes  the  word  in  our  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term.  The  same  is  true  in  many  cases  in  Iroquois,  a  language  in 
which  conditions  quite  similar  to  those  in  the  Eskimo  prevail.  Here 
an  example  may  be  given  from  the  Oneida  dialect.  Watgajijanegale 
THE  FLOWER  BREAKS  OPEN  consists  of  the  formal  elements  wo-,  -<-, 
and  -g-,  which  are  temporal,  modal,  and  pronominal  in  character;  the 
vowel  -a-,  which  is  the  character  of  the  stem-jija  flower,  which  never 
occurs  alone;  and  the  stem  -negate  to  break  open,  which  also  has  no 
independent  existence. 

In  all  these  cases  the  elements  possess  great  clearness  of  signifi- 
cance, but  the  lack  of  permanence  of  form  compels  us  to  consider 
them  as  parts  of  a  longer  word. 

While  in  some  languages  this  gives  us  the  impression  of  an  adequate 
criterion  for  the  separation  of  words,  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
certain  parts  of  the  sentence  may  be  thus  isolated,  while  the  others 
retain  their  independent  form.  In  American  languages  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  when  nouns  enter  the  verbal  complex  without 
any  modification  of  their  component  elements.  This  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  in  Pawnee:  tSftuk^t  i  have  out  it  for  thee,  and  riks 
arrow,  combine  into  tatU'riksJcH  i  ctjt  tht  arrow.  The  closeness  of 
connection  of  these  forms  is  even  clearer  in  cases  in  which  far-reach- 
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ing  phonetic  modifications  occur.  Thus  the  elements  to-^-ru'n  combine 
into  ta'liu^n  i  make  (because  ^  in  a  word  changes  to  Ji) ;  and  tor-t^riks- 
ru^n  becomes  tahiksPu^n  i  make  an  arrow  (because  r  after  s 
changes  to  t).  At  the  same  time  rlJcs  arrow  occurs  as  an  independ- 
ent word. 

If  we  follow  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  preceding  remarks, 
it  w^ill  readily  be  seen  that  the  same  element  may  appear  at  one  time 
as  an  independent  noun^  then  again  as  a  part  of  a  word,  the  rest  of 
which  has  all  the  characteristics  before  described,  and  which  for 
this  reason  we  are  not  inclined  to  consider  as  a  complex  of  independ- 
ent elements. 

Ambiguity  in  regard  to  the  independence  of  parts  of  the  sentence 

may  also  arise  either  when  in  their  significance  they  become  depend- 
ent upon  other  parts  of  the  sentence,  or  when  their  meaning  is  so 
vague  and  weak  as  compared  to  the  other  parts  of  the  sentence  that 
we  are  led  to  regard  them  as  subordinate  parts.  Words  of  this 
kind,  when  phonetically  strong,  will  generally  be  considered  as  inde- 
pendent particles;. when,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  phonetically 
weak,  they  will  generally  be  considered  as  modifying  parts  of  other 
words.  A  good  example  of  this  kind  is  contained  in  the  Ponca 
texts  by  the  Rev.  James  Owen  Dorsey,*  in  which  the  same  elements 
are  often  treated  as  independent  particles,  while  in  other  cases  they 
appear  as  subordinate  parts  of  words.  Thus  we  find  ^Sama  these 
(p.  23,  fine  17),  but  jdbe  amd  the  beaver  (p.  663,  line  7). 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  grammar  of  the 
Sioux  by  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs.  We  find  in  this  case,  for  instance, 
the  element  /n  always  treated  as  the  ending  of  a  word,  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  represents  the  plural,  which  in  the  Indo- 
European  languages  is  almost  always  expressed  by  a  modification 
of  the  word  to  which  it  appUes.  On  the  other  hand,  elements  like  Jcta 
and  Snij  signifj'ing  the  future  and  negation  respectively,  are  treated 
as  independent  words,  although  they  appear  in  exactly  the  same 
form  as  the  pi  mentioned  before. 

Other  examples  of  this  kind  are  the  modifying  elements  in  Tsim- 
shian,  a  language  in  which  innumerable  adverbial  elements  are 
expressed  by  fairly  weak  phonetic  groups  which  have  a  definite 
position.  Here,  also,  it  seems  entirely  arbitrary  whether  these 
phonetic  groups  are  considered  as  separate  words,  or  whether  they 
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are  combined  with  the  verbal  expressions  into  a  single  word.  In 
these  cases  the  independent  existence  of  the  word  to  which  such 
particles  are  joined  without  any  modification  will  generally  deter- 
mine us  to  consider  these  elements  as  independent  particles,  pro- 
vided they  are  phonetically  strong  enough;  while  whenever  the 
verbal  expression  to  which  they  are  joined  is  modified  either  by  the 
insertion  of  these  elements  between  its  component  parts,  or  in  some 
other  way,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  them  as  parts  of  the  word. 

It  seemed  important  to  discuss  somewhat  fully  the  concept  of  the 
word  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  sentence,  because  in  the  morpho- 
logical treatment  of  American  languages  this  question  plays  an 
important  r61e. 

Stem  and  Affix 

The  analytic  treatment  of  languages  results  in  the  separation  of  a 
number  of  diflFerent  groups  of  the  elements  of  speech.  When  we 
arrange  these  according  to  their  fimctions,  it  appears  that  certain 
elements  recur  in  every  single  sentence.  These  are,  for  instance, 
the  forms  indicating  subject  and  predicate,  or,  in  modem  European 
languages,  forms  indicating  number,  tense,  and  person.  Others, 
like  terms  expressing  demonstrative  ideas,  may  or  may  not  occur  in 
a  sentence.  These  and  many  others  are  treated  in  our  grammars. 
According  to  the  character  of  these  elements,  they  seem  to  modify 
the  material  contents  of  the  sentence;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Eng- 
lish sentences  he  strikes  Mm,  and  I  struck  thee,  where  the  idea  of  strik- 
ing somebody  appears  as  the  content  of  the  communication ;  while 
the  ideas  he,  present,  him,  and  /,  past,  thee,  appear  as  modifications. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  note  that  this  separation  of  the 
ideas  contained  in  a  sentence  into  material  contents  and  formal 
modifications  is  an  arbitrary  one,  brought  about,  presumably,  first  of 
of  all,  by  the  great  variety  of  ideas  which  may  be  expressed  in  the 
same  formal  manner  by  the  same  pronominal  and  tense  elements. 
In  other  words,  the  material  contents  of  the  sentence  may  be  repre- 
sented by  subjects  and  predicates  expressing  an  unlimited  number 
of  ideas,  while  the  modifying  elements — here  the  pronouns  and 
tenses — comprise,  comparatively  speaking,  a  very  small  number  of 
ideas.  In  the  discussion  of  a  language,  the  parts  expressing  the  mate- 
rial contents  of  sentences  appear  to  us  as  the  subject-matter  of  lexi- 
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cography;  parts  expressing  the  modifying  relations,  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  grammar.  In  modern  Indo-European  languages  the  num- 
ber of  ideas  which  are  expressed  by  subordinate  elements  is,  on  the 
whole,  limited,  and  for  this  reason  the  dividing-line  between  grammar 
and  dictionary  appears  perfectly  clear  and  well  drawn.  In  a  wider 
sense,  however,  all  etymological  processes  and  word  compositions 
must  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  grammar;  and,  if  we  include  those, 
we  find  that,  even  in  Indo-European  languages,  the  number  of  classi- 
fying ideas  is  quite  large. 

In  American  languages  the  distinction  between  grammar  and 
lexicography  often  becomes  quite  obscure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  elements  which  enter  into  formal  compositions  becomes 
very  large.  It  seems  necessary  to  explain  this  somewhat  more  fully 
by  examples.  In  the  Tsimshian  language  we  find  a  very  great  number 
of  adverbial  elements  which  can  not  be  considered  as  entirely  inde- 
pendent, and  which,  without  doubt,  must  be  considered  as  elements 
modifying  verbal  ideas.  On  accoimt  of  the  very  large  number  of  these 
elements,  the  total  number  of  verbs  of  motion  seems  to  be  somewhat 
restricted,  although  the  total  number  of  verbs  that  may  be  com- 
bined with  these  adverbial  ideas  is  much  larger  than  the  total  number 
of  the  adverbial  ideas  themselves.  Thus,  the  number  of  adverbs 
appears  to  be  fixed,  while  the  number  of  verbs  appears  unlimited; 
and  consequently  we  have  the  impression  that  the  former  are  modi- 
fying elements,  and  that  their  discussion  belongs  to  the  granmiar 
of  the  language,  while  the  latter  are  words,  and  their  discussion 
belongs  to  the  lexicography  of  the  language.  The  number  of  such 
modifying  elements  in  Eskimo  is  even  larger;  and  here  the  impres- 
sion that  the  discussion  of  these  elements  belongs  to  the  grammar  of 
the  language  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  can  never  take  an 
initial  position,  and  that  they  are  not  placed  following  a  complete 
word,  but  are  added  to  an  element  which,  if  pronoimced  by  itself, 
would  not  give  any  sense. 

Now,  it  is  important  to  note  that,  in  a  number  of  languages,  the 
number  of  the  modifying  elements  may  increase  so  much  that  it 
may  become  doubtful  which  element  represents  a  series  of  ideas 
limited  in  number,  and  which  represents  an  almost  unlimited  series 
of  words  belonging  to  the  vocabulary.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  in 
Algonquian,  where  in  almost  all  verbs  several  elements  appear  in 
conjunction,  each  in  a  definite  position,  but  each  group  so  numerous 
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that  it  would  be  entirely  arbitrary  to  designate  the  one  group  as 
words  modified  by  the  other  group,  or  vice  versa. 

The  importance  of  this  consideration  for  our  purposes  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  illustrates  the  lack  of  definiteness  of  the  terms  stem 
and  c^ffix.  According  to  the  ordinary  terminology,  affixes  are 
elements  attached  to  stems  or  words,  and  modifying  them.  This 
definition  is  perfectly  acceptable  as  long  as  the  number  of  modifying 
ideas  is  limited.  When,  however,  the  number  of  modifying  elements 
becomes  exceedingly  large,  we  may  well  doubt  which  of  the  two  is 
the  modifier  and  which  the  modified,  and  the  determination  finally 
becomes  entirely  arbitrary.  In  the  following  discussions  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  confine  the  terms  prefix,  suffix,  and  affix  entirely  to 
those  cases  where  the  number  of  ideas  expressed  by  these  elements 
is  strictly  limited.  Wherever  the  number  of  combined  elements 
becomes  so  lai^  that  they  can  not  be  properly  classified,  these 
terms  have  not  been  used,  but  the  elements  have  been  treated  as 
co-ordinate. 

Discussion  of  Orammatical  Categories 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that,  in  an  objective  discus- 
sion of  languages,  three  points  have  to  be  considered :  first,  the  con- 
stituent phonetic  elements  of  the  language;  second,  the  groups  of 
ideas  expressed  by  phonetic  groups;  third,  the  methods  of  combining 
and  modifying  phonetic  groups. 

It  seems  desirable  to  discuss  the  second  of  these  points  somewhat 
more  fuUy  before  taking  up  the  description  of  the  characteristics  of 
American  languages. 

Grammarians  who  have  studied  the  languages  of  Europe  and 
western  Asia  have  developed  a  system  of  categories  which  we  are 
inclined  to  look  for  in  every  language.  It  seems  desirable  to  show 
here  in  how  far  the  system  with  which  we  are  familiar  is  character- 
istic only  of  certain  groups  of  languages,  and  in  how  far  other  systems 
may  be  substituted  for  it.  It  seems  easiest  to  illustrate  this  matter 
by  discussing  fu^t  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Indo-European 
noim,  pronoun,  and  verb,  and  then  by  taking  up  the  wider  aspects  of 
this  subject. 
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Nominal  Categories 

In  the  treatment  of  our  noun  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  a 
number  of  fundamental  categories.  In  most  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, nouns  are  classified  according  to  gender,  they  are  modified 
by  forms  expressing  singular  and  plural,  and  they  also  appear  in 
syntactic  combinations  as  cases.  None  of  these  apparently  funda- 
mental aspects  of  the  noun  are  necessary  elements  of  articulate 
speech. 

QBNDBB 

The  history  of  the  English  language  shows  clearly  that  the  gender 
of  a  noun  may  practically  be  suppressed  without  interfering  with  the 
clearness  of  expression.  While  we  still  find  traces  of  gender  in 
English,  practically  all  inanimate  objects  have  come  to  belong  to 
one  single  gender.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  languages 
of  the  world,  gender  is  not  by  any  means  a  fundamental  category, 
and  that  nouns  may  not  be  divided  into  classes  at  all,  or  the  point 
of  view  of  classification  may  be  an  entirely  different  one.  Thus  the 
Bantu  languages  of  Africa  classify  words  into  a  great  many  distinct 
groups  the  significance  of  most  of  which  is  not  by  any  means  clear. 
The  Algonquian  of  North  America  classify  nouns  as  animate  and 
inanimate,  without,  however,  adhering  strictly  to  the  natural  classi- 
fication implied  in  these  terms.  Thus  the  small  animals  may  be 
classified  as  inanimate,  while  certain  plants  may  appear  as  animate. 
Some  of  the  Siouan  languages  classify  nouns  by  means  of  articles, 
and  strict  distinctions  are  made  between  animate  moving  and  ani- 
mate at  rest,  inaniipate  long,  inanimate  round,  inanimate  high,  and 
inanimate  collective  objects.  The  Iroquois  distinguish  strictly  be- 
tween nouns  designating  men  and  other  nouns.  The  latter  may 
again  be  subdivided  into  a  definite  and  indefinite  group.  The  Uchee 
distinguish  between  members  of  the  tribe  and  other  human  beings. 
In  America,  true  gender  is  on  the  whole  rare;  it  is  found,  perhaps, 
among  a  few  of  the  languages  of  the  lower  Mississippi;  it  occurs  in 
the  same  way  as  in  most  Indo-European  languages  in  the  Chinook 
of  Columbia  river,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  among  some  of  the 
languages  of  the  state  of  Washington  and  of  British  Columbia. 
Among  North  American  languages,  the  Eskimo  and  Athapascan 
have  no  trace  of  a  classification  of  nouns.     The  examples  here  given 
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show  clearly  that  the  sex  principle,  which  underlies  the  classification    I  "^ 
of  nouns  in  European  languages,  is  merely  one  of  a  great  many  pos- 
sible classifications  of  this  kind. 

PLUBAIi 

Of  a  somewhat  different  character  is  the  plural  of  Indo-European 
nouns.  Because,  for  the  purpose  of  clear  expression,  each  noun 
must  be  expressed  either  as  a  singular  or  as  a  plural,  it  might  seem 
that  this  classification  is  almost  indispensable;  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  show,  by  means  of  sentences,  that,  even  in  English,  the  distinction 
is  not  always  made.  For  instance,  in  the  sentence  The'  vx>lf  has 
devoured  the  sheepy  it  is  not  clear  whether  a  single  sheep  is  meant, 
or  a  plurality  of  sheep  are  referred  to.  Nevertheless,  this  would  not, 
on  the  whole,  be  felt  as  an  inconvenience,  since  either  the  context 
would  show  whether  singular  or  plural  is  meant,  or  an  added  adjec- 
tive would  give  the  desired  information. 

While,  according  to  the  structure  of  our  European  languages,  we 
always  tend  to  look  for  the  expression  of  singularity  or  plurality  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  of  expression,  there  are  other  languages  that 
are  entirely  indifferent  towards  this  distinction.     A  good  example 
of    this  kind  is   the  Kwakiutl.     It   is  entirely  immaterial  to  the 
Kwakiutl  whether  he  says.   There  is  a  house  or  There  are  houses. 
The  same  form  is  used  for  expressing  both  ideas,  and  the  idea  of 
singularity  and  plurality  must  be  understood  either  by  the  context 
or  by  the  addition  of  a  special  adjective.     Similar  conditions  prevail 
in  the  Athapascan  languages  and  in  Haida.     In  Siouan,  also,  a  dis- 
tinction between  singularity  and  plurality  is  made  only  in  the  case 
of  animate  objects.     It  would  seem  that,  on  the  whole,  American 
languages  are  rather  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  clear  expression  of 
plurahty,  but  that  they  tend  to  express  much  more  rigidly  the  ideas 
of  collectivity  or  distribution.     Thus  the  Kwakiutl,  who  are  rather 
indifferent   to  the  expression  of  plurality,  are  very  particular  in 
denoting  whether  the  objects  spoken  of  are  distributed  here  or 
there.    When  this  is  the  case,  the  distribution  is  carefully  expressed. 
In  the  same  way,  when  speaking  of  fish,  they  express  by  the  same 
term  a  single  fish  and  a  quantity  of  fish.    When,  however,  they 
desire  to  say  that  these  fish  belong  to  different  species,  a  distributive 
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form  expressing  this  idea  is  made  use  of.  A  similar  indifference  to 
the  idea  of  singular  and  plural  may  be  observed  in  the  pronouns  of 
several  languages^  and  will  be  noted  later  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  number  may  be  much  more  strongly 
emphasized  than  it  is  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  The  dual, 
as  in  Greek,  is  of  common  occurrence  the  world  over;  but  it  happens 
also  that  a  trialis  and  paucalis — expressions  for  three  and  a  few — are 
distiilguished. 

CASE 

What  is  true  of  number  is  no  less  true  of  case.  Psychologically, 
the  substitution  of  prepositional  expressions  for  cases  would  hardly 
represent  a  complete  absence  of  the  concept  of  cases.  This  is  rather 
f  oimd  in  those  languages  in  which  the  whole  group  of  relations  of  the 
nouns  of  a  sentence  is  expressed  in  the  verb.  .  When,  for  instance,  in 
Chinook,  we  find  expressions  like  Jie  her  it  with  cut,  man,  wamanj 
knife,  meaning  The  man  cut  the  woman  with  the  Jcnife,  we  may  safely 
say  that  the  noims  themselves  appear  without  any  trace  of  case- 
relationship,  merely  as  appositions  to  a  number  of  pronouns.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  case  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  pronoun  between 
subject  and  object,  and  that,  in  this  sense,  cases  are  found,  although 
not  as  nominal  cases,  but  still  as  pronominal  cases.  The  case- 
relation,  however,  is  confined  to  the  two  forms  of  subject  and 
object,  since  the  obUque  cases  are  expressed  by  pronominal  objects, 
while  the  characteristic  of  each  particular  obUque  relation  is 
expressed  by  adverbial  elements.  In  the  same  language,  the  genitive 
relation  is  eliminated  by  substituting  for  it  possessive  expressions, 
like,  for  instance,  the  iruin,  his  house,  instead  of  the  man^s  house. 
While,  therefore,  case-expressions  are  not  entirely  eUminated,  their 
mmiber,  which  in  some  European  languages  is  considerable,  may  be 
largely  reduced. 

Thus  we  find  that  some  of  our  nominal  categories  either  do  not 
occur  at  all,  or  occur  only  in  very  much  reduced  forms.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  recognize  that  other  new  categories  may  occur  which 
are  entirely  foreign  to  our  European  languages.  Classifications  like 
those  referred  to  before — such  as  animate  and  inanimate,  or  of  nouns 
designating  men,  and  other  nouns;  and,  further,  of  noims  according 
to  form — are  rather  foreign  to  us,  although,  in  the  connection  of  verb 
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and  noun,  form-classifications  occur.  Thus  we  do  not  say,  a  tree  is 
mmiewhere,  but  a  tree  stands;  not,  the  river  is  in  New  York,  but  the 
river  fiows  through  New  York. 

TENSE 

Tense  classes  of  nouns  are  not  rare  in  American  languages.  As  we 
may  speak  of  a  future  hushand  or  of  our  laie  friend,  thus  many  Indian 
languages  express  in  every  noun  its  existence  in  presence,  past,  or 
future,  which  they  require  as  much  for  clearness  of  expression  as  we 
require  the  distinction  of  singular  and  plural. 

PerHOfiai  Pranounn 

The  same  lack  of  conformity  in  the  principles  of  classification  may 
be  found  in  the  pronouns.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  three 
persons  of  the  pronoim,  which  occur  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the 
plural.  Although  we  make  a  distinction  of  gender  for  the  third  per- 
son of  the  pronoun,  we  do  not  carry  out  this  principle  of  classification 
consistently  in  the  other  persons.  The  first  and  second  persons  and 
the  third  person  plural  have  the  same  form  for  masculine,  feminine, 
and  neuter.  A  more  rigid  appUcation  of  the  sex  system  is  made,  for 
instance,  in  the  language  of  the  Hottentots  of  South  Africa,  in  which 
sex  is  distinguished,  not  only  in  the  third  person,  but  also  in  the  first 
and  second  persons. 

Logically,  our  three  persons  of  the  pronoun  are  based  on  the  two 
concepts  of  self  and  not-self,  the  second  of  which  is  subdivided, 
according  to  the  needs  of  speech,  into  the  two  concepts  of  person 
addressed  and  person  spoken  of.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  a 
first  person  plural,  we  mean  logically  either  self  and  person  addressed, 
or  self  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of,  or,  finally,  self,  person  or  per- 
sons addressed,  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of.  A  true  first  person 
plural  is  impossible,  because  there  can  never  be  more  than  one  self. 
This  logical  laxity  is  avoided  by  many  languages,  in  which  a  sharp 
distinction  is  made  between  the  two  combinations  self  and  person  or 
persons  spoken  to,  or  self  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  language  expressing  in  a  separate  form  the  com- 
bination of  the  three  persons,  probably  because  this  idea  readily 
coalesces  with  the  idea  of  self  and  persons  spoken  to.  These  two 
Forms  are  generally  designated  by  the  rather  inaccurate  term  of 
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"inclnBive"  and  "exclusive  first  person  plural,"  by  which  is  meant 
the  first  person  plural,  including  or  excluding  the  person  addressed. 
The  second  and  third  persons  form  true  plurals.  Thus  the  principle 
of  division  of  the  pronouns  is  carried  through  in  many  languages 
more  rigidly  than  we  find  it  iu  the  European  group.  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  clear  distinction  between  singular 
and  plural  may  be  observed  also  in  the  pronominal  forms  of  a  num- 
ber of  languages.  Thus  the  Sioux  do  not  know  any  pronominal  dis- 
tinction between  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  second  person,  and 
only  a  very  imperfect  distinction  between  the  third  person  singular 
and  plural;  while  the  first  person  singular  and  plural,  according  to 
the  fundamental  difference  in  their  significance,  are  sharply  distin- 
guished. In  some  Siouan  dialects  we  may  well  say  that  the  pro- 
nominal object  has  only  a  first  person  singular,  first  person  plural, 
and  a  second  person,  and  that  no  other  pronoun  for  the  object  occurs. 
Thus  the  system  of  pronouns  may  be*  reduced  to  a  mere  fragment 
of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  find. 

Detnonstrative  Fronouns 

In  many  cases,  the  analogy  of  the  personal  pronouns  and  of  the 
demonstrative  pronouns  is  rigid,  the  demonstrative  pronoun  having 
three  persons  in  the  same  way  as  the  personal  pronoun.  Thus  the 
Kwakiutl  will  say,  the  Twuse  near  me  (this  h^':se),  the  house  near  thee 
(tkat  house),  the  house  near  him  (that  hour  ;. 

But  other  points  of  view  are  added  to  the  principle  of  division 
cbrresponding  to  the  personal  pronoun.  Thus,  the  Kwakiutl,  and 
riiany  other  American  languages,  add  to  the  pronominal  concept  just 
discussed  that  of  visibility  and  invisibility,  while  the  Chinook  add 
the  concepts  of  present  and  past.  Perhaps  the  most  exuberant 
dievelopment  of  the  demonstrative  idea  is  found  among  the  Eskimo, 
where  not  only  the  ideas  corresponding  to  the  three  personal  pro- 
nouns occur,  but  also  those  of  position  in  space  in  relation  to  the 
speaker, — which  are  specified  in  seven  directions ;  as,  center,  above, 
below, 'in  front,  behind,  right,  left, — and  expressing  points  of  the  Com- 
paq in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  speaker. 

it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  divisions  which  are  mentioned 
hWfe  are  all  necessary  parts  of  clear  expression  in  the  languages  men- 
tioned. For  instance,  in  Kwakiutl  it  would  be  inconceivable  to  use 
an  expression  like  our  that  house^  which  means  in  English  the  single 
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house  away  from  the  speaker.     The  Kwakiutl  must  express  this  idea 
in  cne  of  the  following  six  forms: 

The  {singular  or  plural)  house  visible  near  me 

invisible  near  me 

visible  near  thee 

invisible  near  thee 

visible  near  him 

invisible  near  him 
while  the  Eskimo  would  express  a  term  like  this  man  as 

This  man  n£ar  me 

near  thee  ,       '' 

near  him  .  /     .  ' « 

behind  me 

in  front  ofm^ 

to  the  right  of  me 

to  the  left  ofrM 

ahooe  me 

beUw  me,  etc. 

Verbal  Categories 

We  can  follow  out  similar  differences  in  the  verb.  In  our  Indo- 
European  languages  we  have  expressions  signifying  persons,  tenses, 
moods,  and  voices.  The  ideas  represented  by  these  groups  are  quite 
unevenly  developed  in  various  languages.  In  a  great  many  cases 
the  forms  expressing  the  persons  are  expressed  simply  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  personal  pronoun  and  the  verb;  while  in  other  cases  the 
phonetic  complexes  expressing  personal  relations  are  developed  in 
an  astonishing  manner.  Thus  the  Algonquian  and  the  Eskimo  possess 
special  phonetic  groups  expressing  definite  relations  between  the 
subject  and  object  which  occur  in  transitive  verbs.  For  example,  in 
sentences  like  /  strike  thee,  or  They  strike  me,  the  combination  of  the 
pronouns  7  —  thee,  and  they  —  me,  are  expressed  by  special  phonetic 
equivalents.  There  are  even  cases  in  which  the  indirect  objects  (as  in 
the  sentence,  7  send  him  to  you)  may  be  expressed  by  a  single  form. 
The  characteristic  trait  of  the  forms  here  referred  to  is,  that  the 
combined  pronoun  can  not  be  reduced  to  its  constituent  elements, 
although  historically  it  may  have  originated  from  combinations  of 
separate  forms.     It  is  obvious  that  in  cases  in  which  the  development 
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of  the  pronoun  is  as  weak  as  in  the  Siouan  languages^  to  which  I  have 
referred  before,  the  definiteness  of  the  pronominal  forms  of  the  verb, 
to  which  we  are  accustomed,  is  entirely  lost.  Thus  it  happens  that 
in  the  Sioux  the  verb  alone  may  be  used  as  well  for  the  more  or  less 
abstract  idea  of  verbal  action  as  for  the  third  person  of  the  indicative. 

Much  more  fundamental  are  the  existing  differences  in  regard  to 
the  occurrence  of  tenses  and  modes.  We  are  accustomed  to  verbal 
forms  in  which  the  tense  is  always  expressed  with  perfect  definite- 
ness. In  the  sentence  The  man  is  sick  we  really  express  the  idea. 
The  single  definite  man  is  sick  at  the  present  time.  This  strict  expres- 
sion of  the  time  relation  of  the  occurrence  is  missing  in  many 
languages.  The  Eskimo,  for  instance,  in  expressing  the  same  idea, 
will  simply  say,  single  m/in  sick,  leaving  the  question  entirely  open 
whether  the  man  was  sick  at  a  previous  time,  is  sick  at  the  present 
time,  or  is  going  to  be  sick  in  the  future.  The  condition  here  is 
similar  to  the  one  described  before  in  relation  to  plurality.  The 
Eskimo  can,  of  course,  express  whether  the  man  is  sick  at  the  present 
time,  was  sick,  or  is  going  to  be  sick,  but  the  granmiatical  form  of 
his  sentences  does  not  require  the  expression  of  the  tense  relation. 
In  other  cases  the  temporal  ideas  may  be  expressed  with  much  greater 
nicety  than  we  find  in  our  familiar  grammars.  Generally,  languages 
in  which  a  multiplicity  of  tenses  are  found  include  in  their  form  of 
expression  certain  modifications  of  the  tense  concept  which  might  be 
called  "semi-temporal,"  like  inchoatives,  which  express  the  beginning 
of  an  action;  duratives,  which  express  the  extent  of  time  during  which 
the  action  lasts;  transitionals,  which  express  the  change  of  one  state 
of  being  into  another;  etc.  There  is  very  little  agreement  in  regard 
to  the  occurrence  of  such  tenses,  and  the  characteristics  of  many 
languages  show  that  tenses  are  not  by  any  means  required  for  clear 
expression. 

What  is  true  of  tenses  is  also  true  of  modes.  The  number  of 
languages  which  get  along  with  a  single  mode,  or  at  most  with  the 
indicative  and  imperative,  is  considerable;  although,  in  this  case  also, 
the  idea  of  subordination  may  be  expressed  if  it  seems  desirable  to 
do  so. 

The  few  examples  that  I  have  given  here  illustrate  that  many  of 
the  categories  which  we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  essential  may  be 
absent  in  foreign  languages,  and  that  other  categories  may  occur  as 
substitutes. 
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Interpretation  of  Orammatical  Categories 

When  we  consider  for  a  moment  what  this  implies,  it  will  be  recog- 
nized that  in  each  language  only  a  part  of  the  complete  concept  that 
we  have  in  mind  is  expressed,  and  that  each  language  has  a  peculiar  ^ 
tendency  to  select  this  or  that  aspect  of  the  mental  image  which  is 
conTeyed  by  the  expression  of  the  thought.  To  use  again  the  example 
which  I  mentioned  before,  The  man  is  sick.  We  express  by  this 
sentence,  in  English,  the  idea,  a  definite  single  man  at  preseni  sick. 
In  Kwakiutl  this  sentence  would  have  to  be  rendered  by  an  expres- 
sion which  would  mean,  in  the  vaguest  possible  form  that  could  be 
given  to  it,  definite  m>an  near  Jiim  invisible  sick  near  Mm  invisible. 
Visibility  and  nearness  to  the  first  or  second  {>erson  might,  of  course, 
have  been  selected  in  our  example  in  place  of  invisibility  and  nearness 
to  the  third  person.  An  idiomatic  expression  of  the  sentence  in 
this  language  would,  however,  be  much  more  definite,  and  would 
require  an  expression  somewhat  like  the  following,  That  invisible 
man  lies  sick  on  his  ba^k  on  the  fijoor  of  the  absent  house.  In 
Elskimo,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  idea  would  be  expressed  by  a 
form  like  {single)  man  sick,  leaving  place  and  time  entirely  indefi- 
nite. In  Ponca,  one  of  the  Siouan  dialects,  the  same  idea  would 
require  a  decision  of  the  question  whether  the  man  is  at  rest  or  mov- 
ing, and  we  might  have  a  form  like  the  moving  single  man  sick. 
If  we  take  into  consideration  further  traits  of  idiomatic  expression, 
this  example  might  be  further  expanded  by  adding  modalities  of  the 
verb;  thus  the  Kwakiutl,  whose  language  I  have  used  several  times 
as  an  example,  would  require  a  form  indicating  whether  this  is  a  new 
subject  introduced  in  conversation  or  not;  and,  in  case  the  speaker 
had  not  seen  the  sick  person  himself,  he  would  have  to  express  whether 
he  knows  by  hearsay  or  by  evidence  that  the  person  is  sick,  or 
.whether  he  has  dreamed  it.  It  seems,  however,  better  not  to  com- 
plicate our  present  discussion  by  taking  into  consideration  the  pos- 
sibilities of  exact  expression  that  may  be  required  in  idiomatic  forms 
of  speech,  but  rather  to  consider  only  those  parts  of  the  sentence 
which,  according  to  the  morphology  of  the  language,mu9f  be  expressed. 

We  conclude  from  the  examples  here  given  that  in  a  discussion  of    ! 
the  characteristics  of  various  languages  different  fundamental  cate-    ! 
gories  will  be  foimd,  and  that  in  a  comparison  of  different  languages 
it  will  be  necessary  to  compare  as  well  the  phonetic  characteristics 
as  the  characteristics  of  the  vocabulary  and  those  of  the  grammatical 
concepts  in  order  to  give  each  language  its  proper  place. 
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m.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  LANOUAOES 

Origin  of  Dialects 

In  many  cases  the  determination  of  the  genetic  relationship  of 
languages  is  perfectly  simple.  Wherever  we  find  close  similarities 
in  phonetics,  in  vocabularies,  and  in  details  of  grammar,  there  can 
not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  languages  that  are  being  studied 
are  varieties  of  the  same  ancestral  form. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  differentiation  of  a  single  language  into  a 
number  of  dialects  is  spontaneous.  When  communication  between 
peoples  speaking  the  same  tongue  ceases,  peculiarities  of  pronunciar 
tion  will  readily  manifest  themselves  in  one  region  or  the  other  aad 
may  become  permanent.  In  some  cases  these  modifications  of  pi«- 
nimciation  may  gradually  increase  and  may  become  so  radical  that 
several  quite  different  forms  of  the  original  language  develop.  At 
the  same  time  words  readily  assiune  a  new  significance,  and  if  the 
separation  of  the  people  should  be  accompanied  by  a  differentiation 
of  cultm-e,  these  changes  may  proceed  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

In  cases  of  such  phonetic  changes  and  of  modifications  in  the  sig- 
nificance of  words,  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  may  always  be 
observed,  and  for  this  reason  the  historical  relationship  between 
the  new  dialects  and  the  older  forms  can  always  be  readily  estab- 
lished and  may  be  compared  to  the  modifications  that  take  place  in 
a  series  of  generations  of  living  beings. 

Another  form  of  modification  may  occur  that  is  also  analogous  to 
biological  transformations.  We  must  recognize  that  the  origin  of 
language  must  not  be  looked  for  in  human  faculties  that  have  once 
been  active,  but  which  have  disappeared.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  new 
additions  to  linguistic  devices  and  to  linguistic  material  are  con- 
stantly being  made.  Such  spontaneous  additions  to  a  language  may 
occur  in  one  of  the  new  dialects,  while  they  do  not  occur  in  the  other. 
These,  although  related  to  the  structure  of  the  older  language,  will 
be  so  entirely  new  in  their  character  that  they  can  not  be  directly 
related  to  the  ancestral  language. 

It  must  also  be  considered  that  each  of  these  dialects  may  incor- 
porate new  material.  Nevertheless  in  all  cases  where  the  older  mate- 
rial constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  material  of  the  language,  its  close 
relationship  to  the  ancestral  tongue  will  readily  be  recognized.     In 
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all  these  cases^   phonetics,  details  of  grammatical  structure,  and 
Tocabulary  will  show  far-reaching  similarities. 

Comparison  of  Distinct  Languages 

The  problem  becomes  much  more  difficult  when  the  similarities  in 
any  of  these  traits  become  less  pronounced.  With  the  extension  of 
our  knowledge  of  primitive  languages,  it  has  been  found  that  cases 
are  not  rare  in  which  languages  spoken  in  certain  continuous  areas 
show  radical  differences  in  vocabulary  and  in  grammatical  form, 
but  close  similarity  in  their  phonetic  elements.  In  other  cases  the 
similarity  of  phonetic  elements  may  be  less  pronounced,  but  there 
may  exist  a  close  similarity  in  structural  details.  Again,  many 
investigators  have  pointed  out  peculiar  analogies  in  certain  words 
without  being  able  to  show  that  grammatical  form  and  general 
phonetic  character  coincide.  Many  examples  of  such  conditions  may 
be  given.  In  America,  for  instance,  the  phonetic  similarity  of  the 
languages  spoken  between  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  Moimt  St.  Elias 
is  quite  striking.  All  these  languages  are  characterized  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  great  many  peculiar  Tc  sounds  and  peculiar  I  sounds,  and 
by  their  tendency  towards  great  stress  of  articulation,  and,  in  most 
cases,  towards  a  clustering  of  consonants.  Consequently  to  our  ear 
these  languages  soimd  rough  and  harsh.  Notwithstanding  these 
similariti^,  the  grammatical  forms  and  the  vocabularies  are  so 
utterly  distinct  that  a  common  origin  of  the  languages  of  this  area 
seems  entirely  out  of  the  question.  A  similar  example  may  be  given 
from  South  Africa,  where  the  Bantu  negroes,  Bushmen,  and  Hotten- 
tots utilize  some  peculiar  sounds  which  are  produced  by  inspiration — 
by  drawing  in  the  breath,  not  by  expelling  it — and  which  are  ordi- 
narily called  "clicks."  Notwithstanding  this  very  peculiar  common 
trait  in  their  languages,  there  is  no  similarity  in  grammar  and  hardly 
any  in  vocabtilary. 

We  might  also  give  the  example  of  the  Siouan  and  the  Iroquois 
languages  of  North  America,  two  stocks  that  have  been  in  proximity, 
and  which  are  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  numerous  nasal- 
ized vowels;  or  the  phonetic  characteristics  of  CaUfomian  languages, 
which  sound  to  our  ear  euphonious,  and  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast. 

It  must  be  said  that,  on  the  whole,  such  phonetic  characteristics 
cit  a  limited  area  appear  in  their  most  pronounced  form  when  we 
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compare  the  whole  region  with  the  neighboring  districts.  They 
form  a  unit  rather  by  contrast  with  foreign  phonetics  than  when 
compared  among  themselves,  each  language  having  its  own  peculiar 
characteristics  in  a  group  of  this  kind.  Thus,  the  Tlingit  of  the 
North  Pacific  coast  differs  very  much  from  the  Chinook  of  Columbia 
river.  Nevertheless,  when  both  languages  are  compared  to  a  lan- 
guage of  southern  California,  the  Sioux  or  the  Algonquian,  traits 
that  are  common  to  both  of  them  appear  to  quite  a  marked  degree. 

What  is  true  of  phonetics  is  also  true  of  grammatical  form,  and 
this  is  evidently  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  languages  of  the  whole 
world.  In  North  America  particularly  such  groups  of  languages 
can  be  readily  recognized.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem will  be  given  in  another  place,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
here,  that  languages — like,  for  instance,  the  Athapascan,  Tlingit, 
and  Ilaida — which  are  spoken  in  one  continuous  area  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  our  continent  show  certain  common  characteristics 
when  compared  with  neighboring  languages  like  the  Eskimo,  Algon- 
quian, and  Tsimshian.  In  a  similar  way,  a  number  of  Califomian 
languages,  or  languages  of  southern  British  Columbia,  and  languages 
like  the  Pawnee  and  Iroquois,  each  form  a  group  characterized  by 
certain  traits  which  are  not  found  in  oth^r  languages. 

In  cases  where  such  morphological  similarities  occur  without  a 
corresponding  similarity  of  vocabulary,  it  becomes  excee(Jjingly  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  these  languages  may  be  considered  as 
descendants  of  one  parent  language;  and  there  are  numerous  cases 
in  which  our  judgment  must  be  suspended,  because,  on  the  one  hand, 
these  similarities  are  far-reaching,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
radical  differences  are  found  that  we  can  not  account  for  them  with- 
out assuming  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  foreign  element. 

Similar  phenomena  have  recently  induced  P.  W.  Schmidt  to  con- 
sider the  languages  of  Farther  India  and  of  Malaysia  as  related;  and 
the  same  problem  has  been  discussed  by  Lepsius,  and  again  by  Mein- 
hofl,  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  languages  of  the  Hottentot 
to  a  number  of  east  African  languages  and  to  the  languages  of  the 
Hamitic  peoples  of  North  Africa. 

Difficulties  also  arise  in  cases  where  a  considerable  number  of 
similar  words  are  found  without  a  corresponding  similarity  of  gram- 
matical forms,  so  that  we  may  be  reluctant  to  combine  two  such 
languages,  notwithstanding  their  similarities  of  vocabulary. 
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The  comparison  of  vocabularies  offers  peculiar  difficulties  in 
American  languages.  Unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of  American 
languages  is  very  limited,  and  in  many  cases  we  are  confined  to  col- 
lections of  a  few  himdred  words,  without  any  information  in  regard 
to  grammatical  forms.  Owing  to  the  strong  tendency  of  many 
American  languages  to  form  compound  words  or  derivatives  of  various 
kinds,  it  is  very  difficult  in  vocabularies  of  this  kind  to  recognize  the 
component  elements  of  words,  and  often  accidental  similarities  may 
obtrude  themselves  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  languages 
would  prove  to  be  of  no  significance  whatever. 

Setting  aside  this  practical  difficulty,  it  may  happen  quite  often 
that  in  neighboring  languages  the  same  term  is  used  to  designate  the 
same  object,  owing,  not  to  the  relationship  of  the  languages,  but  to 
the  fact  that  the  word  may  be  a  loan  word  in  several  of  them.  Since 
the  vocabularies  which  are  ordinarily  collected  embrace  terms  for 
objects  found  in  most  common  use,  it  seems  most  likely  that  among 
these  a  number  of  loan  words  may  occur. 

Even  >vhen  the  available  material  is  fuller  and  more  thoroughly 
analyzed,  doubt  may  arise  regarding  the  significance  of  the  apparent 
similarities  of  vocabulary. 

Mutual  Influences  of  Languages 

In  all  these  cases  the  final  decision  will  depend  upon  the  answer  to 
the  questions  in  how  far  distinct  languages  may  influence  one  another, 
and  in  how  far  a  language  without  being  subject  to  foreign  influ- 
ences may  deviate  from  the  parental  type.  While  it  seems  that  the 
time  has  hardly  come  when  it  is  possible  to  answer  these  questions 
in  a  definite  manner,  the  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  existence 
of  far-reaching  influences  of  this  kind. 

Phanetic  Influetices 

This  is  perhaps  most  clearly  evident  in  the  case  of  phonetics.  It 
is  hardly  conceivable  why  languages  spoken  in  continuous  areas,  and 
entirely  distinct  in  vocabulary  and  in  grammatical  structure,  should 
partake  of  the  same  phonetic  characteristics,  unless,  by  imitation, 
certain  phonetic  traits  may  be  carried  beyond  a  single  linguistic 
stock.  While  I  do  not  know  that  historical  evidence  of  such  occur- 
rences has  been  definitely  given,  the  phenomenon  as  it  occurs  in 
South  Africa,  among  the  Bantu  and  Hottentot,  admits  of  hardly 
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any  other  explanation.  And  the  same  is  true,  to  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  extent,  among  other  distinct  but  neighboring  languages. 
The  possibility  of  such  a  transfer  of  sounds  can  not  be  denied. 
Among  the  American  Indians,  for  instance — where  intermarriages 
between  individuals  belonging  to  different  tribes  are  frequent;  where 
slave  women  raise  their  own  and  their  masters'  children;  and  where, 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  individuals  constituting  the  tribe,  indi- 
viduals who  have  mastered  several  distinct  languages  are  not-  by 
any  means  rare — ample  opportunity  is  given  for  one  language  to 
exert  its  phonetic  influence  over  another.  Whether  this  explanation 
is  adequate,  is  a  question  that  remains  to  be  decided  by  further  his- 
torical studies.' 

Crvammatical  Influences 

Influence  of  the  syntax  of  one  language  upon  another,  and  even, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  morphology  of  one  language  upon  another, 
is  also  probable.  The  study  of  the  languages  of  Europe  has  proved 
clearly  the  deep  influence  exerted  by  Latin  upon  the  syntax  of  all 
the  modern  European  languages.  We  can  also  recognize  how  certain 
syntactic  forms  of  expression  occur  in  neighboring  languages  on  our 
American  continent.  To  give  an  instance  of  this  kind,  we  find  that, 
in  the  most  diverse  languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  commands 
are  given  in  the  periphrastic  form.  It  wovid  he  good  if  you  did  so 
and  so;  and  in  many  cases  this  periphrastic  form  has  been  substi- 
tuted entirely  for  the  ordinary  imperative.  Thus  it  may  well  be 
that  groups  of  psychological  concepts  which  are  expressed  by  means 
of  grammatical  forms  have  developed  in  one  language  under  the 
influence  of  another;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  if  we  once  admit  such 
influence,  where  the  limit  may  be  to  the  modifications  caused  by 
such  processes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  most  fundamental  morphological  traits  of  a  language  should 
disappear  under  the  influence  of  another  form  of  thought  as  exliibited 
in  another  language.  This  would  mean  that  the  greater  number  of 
grammatical  forms  would  disappear,  and  entirely  new  categories 
develop.  It  certainly  can  not  be  denied  that  far-reaching  modifica- 
tions of  this  kind  are  possible,  but  it  will  require  the  most  cautious 
proof  in  every  single  case  before  their  existence  can  be  accepted. 

1  See  also  p.  53. 
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Cases  of  the  introduction  of  new  suffixes  in  European  languages 
are  not  by  any  means  rare.  Thus,  the  ending  Hihle  of  French  words 
has  been  adopted  so  frequently  into  English  that  the  ending  itself 
has  attained  a  certain  independence,  and  we  can  form  words  like 
eatahUy  or  even  geirat-dble,  in  which  the  ending,  which  was  originally 
French,  is  added  to  an  English  word.  In  a  similar  way  the  French 
verbal  ending  -irj  combined  with  the  German  infinitive  ending  in 
-^71,- is  used  in  a  large  number  of  German  words  as  though  it  were  a 
purely  German  ending.  I  do  not  know,  however,  of  any  observations 
which  would  point  to  a  radical  modification  of  the  morphological 
traits  of  a  language  through  the  influence  of  another  language. 

Lexicographic  Influences 

While  the  phonetic  influence  of  distinct  languages  upon  one 
another  and  the  modification  of  morphological  traits  in  different 
languages  are  still  obscure,  the  borrowing  of  words  is  very  common, 
and  sometimes  reaches  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  vocabulary 
of  English  is  an  excellent  example  of  such  extensive  amalgamation 
of  the  vocabularies  of  quite  distinct  languages,  and  the  manner 
by  which  it  has  been  attained  is  instructive.  It  is  not  only  that 
Anglo  -  Saxon  adopted  large  parts  of  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Norman  conquerors,  that  it  took  over  a  few  terms  of  the  older 
Celtic  language,  and  adopted  some  words  from  the  Norse  invaders; 
but  we  find  also,  later,  introductions  from  Latin  and  Greek,  which 
were  introduced  through  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
which  filtered  down  from  the  educated  to  the  uneducated  classes. 
Furthermore,  numerous  terms  were  adopted  from  the  less  civilized 
peoples  with  whom  the  English-speaking  people  came  into  contact 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  the  Australian  and  the 
Indian-English  have  each  adopted  a  great  many  native  terms, 
quite  a  number  of  which  have  found  their  way  into  colloquial  and 
written  modem  English.  This  phenomenon  is  so  common,  and 
the  processes  by  which  new  words  enter  into  a  language  are  so 
obvious,  that  a  full  discussion  is  not  required.  Another  example 
that  may  be  mentioned  here  is  that  of  the  Turkisli  language,  which 
has  adopted  a  very  large  number  of  Arab  words. 

In  such  a  transfer  of  the  vocabulary  of  one  language  into  another, 
words  undergo,   of  course,   far-reaching   changes.     These   may   be 
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partly  due  to  phonetic  difficulties,  and  consist  in  the  adaptation 
of  an  unfamiliar  group  of  sounds  to  the  familiar  similar  sounds 
of  the  language  by  which  the  word  has  been  adopted.  There  may 
be  assimilations  by  which  the  grammatical  form  of  a  word  is  made 
similar  to  more  familiar  forms.  Furthermore,  changes  in  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  word  are  common,  and  new  derivations  may  be 
formed  from  the  word  after  it  has  once  become  entirely  familiar, 
like  other  native  words. 

In  this  respect  a  number  of  American  languages  seem  to  be- 
have curiously  when  compared  with  European  languages.  Bor- 
rowing of  words  in  Europe  is  particularly  common  when  a  new 
object  is  first  introduced.  In  almost  all  these  cases  the  foreign 
designation  is  taken  over  with  more  or  less  fundamental  phonetic 
modifications.  Examples  of  tliis  kind  are  the  words  tobacco,  canoe, 
maize,  chocolate — to  take  as  illustration  a  few  words  borrowed 
from  American  languages.  American  natives,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  commonly  adopt  words  in  tliis  manner,  but  much  more 
frequently  invent  descriptive  words  by  which  the  new  object  is  des- 
ignated. Thus  the  Tsimshian  of  British  Columbia  designate  rice 
by  a  term  meaning  looking  lilce  maggots.  The  Kwakiutl  call  a 
steamboat  fire  on  its  bacJc  momn-g  on  the  water.  The  Eskimo 
call  cut  tobacco  being  blown  upon.  Words  of  this  type  are  in 
wide  use;  nevertheless,  loan  words  taken  from  English  are  not  by 
any  means  rare.  The  terms  biscuit,  dollar,  coffee,  tea,  are  found  in 
a  great  many  Indian  languages.  The  probable  reason  why  descrip- 
tive words  are  more  common  in  American  languages  than  in  Euro- 
pean languages  lies  in  the  frequent  occuiTence  of  descriptive  nouns. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  there  are  two  sets  of  phenomena  which 
must  be  considered  in  the  classification  of  languages:  (1)  differences 
which  can  easily  be  proved  to  be  derived  from  modifications  of  a 
single  ancestral  language;  and  (2)  similarities  which  can  not  hk 
thus  explained,  and  some  of  which  may  be  due  to  the  effects  of 
mixture. 

Origin   of    Similarities;     by   Disseinination   or   by  Parallel 

Development 

Before  we  proceed  with  this  consideration,  we  have  to  discuss 
the  two  logical  possibilities  for  such  similarities.  Either  they  may 
be  due  to  dissemination  from  a  common  source,  so  that  they  origi- 
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nated  only  a  single  time^  and  were  diffused  by  the  influence  of 
one  people  upon  another;  or  it  may  be  that  they  are  due  to  an 
independent  origin  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

This  alternative  is  present  in  the  explanation  of  all  ethnic  phe- 
nomena,  and  is  one  of  the  fundamental  questions  in  regard  to  which 
the  ethnologist,  as  well  as  the  investigator  of  languages,  must  be 
clear.  In  the  older  considerations  of  the  position  of  the  American 
race  among  the  races  of  man,  for  instance,  it  has  always  been  assumed 
that  occurrence  of  similar  phenomena  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Old  World  and  of  the  New  proved  genetic  relationship.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  method  of  proving  relationship  assumes  that, 
wherever  similarities  occur,  they  must  have  been  carried  by  the 
same  people  over  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  therefore 
they  may  be  considered  as  proof  of  common  descent.  The  method 
thus  applied  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  a  grad- 
ual diffusion  of  cultural  elements  from  one  people  to  another,  and 
the  other  more  fundamental  one  of  a  parallel  but  independent 
development  of  similar  phenomena  among  different  races  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world.  Since  such  development  is  a  logical  possibil- 
ity, proofs  of  genetic  relationship  must  not  be  based  on  the  occur- 
rence of  sporadic  resemblances  alone. 

A  final  decision  of  this  vexed  problem  can  be  given  only  by  historical 
evidence,  which  is  hardly  ever  available,  and  for  this  reason  the 
systematic  treatment  of  the  question  must  always  proceed  with  the 
greatest  caution. 

The  cases  in  which  isolated  similarities  of  ethnic  phenomena  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world  have  been  recorded  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  these  are  of  such  a  character  that  transmission  cannot  be  proved  at 
all.  If,  for  instance,  the  Indians  of  South  America  use  sacred 
musical  instruments,  which  must  not  be  seen  by  women,  and  if 
apparently  the  same  custom  prevails  among  the  Australian  aborigines, 
it  is  inadmissible  to  assume  the  occurrence  of  what  seems  to  be 
the  same  custom  in  these  two  remote  districts  as  due  to  transmission. 
It  is  perfectly  intelligible  that  the  custom  may  have  developed  inde- 
pendently in  each  continent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  certain  peculiar  and  complex  customs  are  distributed  over 
laige  cx^ntinuous  areas,  and  where  transmission  over  large  portions  of 
this  area  is  plausible.  In  this  case,  even  if  independent  origin  had 
taken  place  in  different  parts  of  the  district  in  question,  the  present 
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distribution  is  fully  explained  by  the  assumption  of  extended  dissem- 
ination. 

It  is  true,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  similar  traditions  which  are 
found  distributed  over  large  districts.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
story  of  two  girls  who  noticed  two  stars,  a  bright  one  and  a  small  one, 
and  wished  these  stars  for  their  husbands.  The  following  morning 
they  found  themselves  in  the  sky,  married  to  the  stars,  and  later  on 
tried  to  return  to  the  earth  by  letting  themselves  down  through  a 
hole  in  the  sky.  This  rather  complex  tale  is  found  distributed  over 
the  American  continent  in  an  area  extending  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  westward  to  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  in  places  even  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  for  instance,  in  Alaska  and  in 
the  state  of  Washington.  It  would  seem  difficult  to  assume,  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  the  possibility  of  an  independent  invention  of  the  tale  at 
a  number  of  distinct  points;  but  it  must  be  assumed  that,  after  the 
tale  had  once  attained  its  present  form,  it  spread  by  dissemination 
over  that  part  of  the  continent  where  it  is  now  found. 

In  extreme  cases  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  two  types  of  ex- 
planation seem  quite  unassailable;  but  there  are  naturally  a  very 
large  number  of  others  in  which  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  neither 
sufficiently  complex,  nor  distributed  over  a  sufficiently  large  contin- 
uous area,  to  lead  with  certainty  to  the  conclusion  of  an  origin  by  dis- 
semination; and  there  are  others  where  the  sporadic  distributions  seem 
curiously  arranged,  and  where  vague  possibilities  of  contact  occur. 
Thus  it  happens  often  that  a  satisfactory  conclusion  cannot  be 
reached. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  in  many  cases  a  continuous  distri- 
bution may  once  have  existed,  but  may  have  become  discontinuous, 
owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  phenomena  in  question  in  inter- 
mediate regions.  If,  however,  we  want  tOi  follow  a  safe  method,  we 
must  not  admit  such  causes  for  sporadic  distribution,  unless  they  can 
be  definitely  proved  by  other  evidence;  otherwise,  the  way  is  open  to 
attempts  to  bring  into  contact  practically  every  part  of  the  world  with 
all  others. 

The  general  occurrence  of  similar  ethnic  phenomena  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world  admits  also  of  the  explanation  of  the  existence 
of  a  certain  number  of  customs  and  habits  that  were  common  to 
large  parts  of  mankind  at  a  very  early  period,  and  which  have  main- 
tained themselves  here  and  there  up  to  the  present  time.     It  can 
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not  be  denied  that  this  point  of  view  has  certain  elements  in  its  favor; 
but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  can  hardly  say  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  prove  or  to  disprove  it. 

We  meet  the  same  fundamental  problem  in  connection  with  simi- 
larities of  languages  which  are  too  vague  to  be  considered  as  proofs 
of  genetic  relationship.  That  these  exist  is  obvious.  Here  we  have 
not  only  the  conmion  characteristics  of  all  human  language,  which 
have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  also  certain  other 
similarities  which  must  here  be  considered. 

« 

Influence  of  Environment  on  Language 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  similarities  of  neighboring  lan- 
guages and  customs  may  be  explained  by  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment. The  leading  thought  in  this  theory  is,  that  the  human  mind, 
under  the  stress  of  similar  conditions,  will  produce  the  same  results; 
that  consequently,  if  the  members  of  the  same  race  Uve  in  the  same 
surroundings,  they  will  produce,  for  instance,  in  their  articulate  speech, 
the  same  kind  of  phonetics,  differing  perhaps  in  detail  according  to 
the  variations  of  environment,  but  the  same  in  their  essential  traits. 
Thus  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  moist  and  stormy  climate  of  the 
North  Pacific  coast  caused  a  chronic  catarrhal  condition  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  that  to  this  condition  is  due  the  guttural  pronuncia- 
tion and  harshness  of  their  languages;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mildness  of  the  California  climate  has  been  made  responsible  for  the 
euphonious  character  of  the  languages  of  that  district. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  detailed  investigations  in  any  part  of  the 
world  would  sustain  this  theory.  We  might  demand  proof  that  the 
same  language,  when  distributed  over  different  climates,  should  pro- 
duce the  same  kind  of  modifications  as  those  here  exemplified;  and 
we  might  further  demand  that,  wherever  similar  climates  are  found, 
at  least  a  certain  approach  to  similarity  in  the  phonetics  of  the  lan- 
guages should  occur.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  this  is  the 
case,  even  if  we  should  admit  the  excuse  that  modifying  influences 
have  obscured  the  original  similarity  of  phonetic  character.  Taking, 
for  instance,  the  arctic  people  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  as  a  unit, 
we  find  fundamentally  different  traits  in  the  phonetics  of  the  Eskimo, 
of  the  Chukchee  of  eastern  Siberia,  and  of  other  arctic  Asiatic  and 
European  peoples.    The  phonetics  of  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  South 
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Africa  and  of  southwestern  North  America  are  not  by  any  means  the 
same.  The  prairie  tribes  of  North  America,  although  living  in 
nearly  the  same  climate,  over  a  considerable  area,  show  remarkable 
differences  in  the  phonetics  of  their  languages;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  Salish  family  who  live  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia,  speak  a  lan- 
guage that  is  not  less  harsh  than  that  of  their  congeners  on  the  north- 
em  coast  of  the  state  of  Washington.  In  any  attempt  at  arranging 
phonetics  in  accordance  with  climate,  the  discrepancies  would  be  so 
numerous,  that  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  theory  would  lead  to  the 
necessity  of  explaining  exceptions  rather  than  examples  corroborat- 
ing its  correctness. 

What  is  true  in  regard  to  phonetics  is  no  less  true  in  regard  to  mor- 
phology and  vocabulary.  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  ever  been 
claimed  that  similar  words  must  necessarily  originate  under  the  stress 
of  the  same  conditions,  although,  if  we  admit  the  correctness  of  the 
principle,  there  is  no  reason  for  making  an  excej)tion  in  regard  to  the 
vocabulary. 

I  think  this  theory  can  be  sustained  even  less  in  the  field  of  lin- 
guistics than  in  the  field  of  ethnology.  It  is  certainly  true  that  each 
people  accommodates  itself  to  a  certain  extent  to  its  surroundings, 
and  that  it  even  may  make  the  best  possible  use  of  its  surroundings 
in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  traits  of  its  culture,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  any  single  case  it  will  be  possible  to  explain  the  culture 
of  a  people  as  due  to  the  influence  of  its  surroundings.  It  is  self-evi- 
dent that  the  Eskimo  of  northern  arctic  America  do  not  make 
extended  use  of  wood,  a  substance  which  is  very  rare  in  those  parts 
of  the  world,  and  that  the  Indians  of  the  woodlands  of  Brazil  are  not 
familiar  with  the  uses  to  which  snow  may  be  put.  We  may  even  go 
further,  and  acknowledge  that,  after  the  usefulness  of  certain  sub- 
stances,  plants,  and  animals — like  bamboo  in  the  tropics,  or  the  cedar 
on  the  North  Pacific  coast  of  America,  or  ivory  in  the  arctic  regions,  or 
the  buffalo  on  the  plains  of  North  America — has  once  been  recognized, 
they  will  find  the  most  extended  use,  and  that  numerous  inventions 
will  be  made  to  expand  their  usefulness.  We  may  also  recognize  that 
the  distribution  of  the  produce  of -a  country,  the  difficulties  and  ease 
of  travel,  the  necessity  of  reaching  certain  points,  may  deeply  influ- 
ence the  habits  of  the  people.  But  with  all  this,  to  geographical 
conditions  cannot  be  ascribed  more  than  a  modifying  influence  upon 
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the  fundamental  traits  of  culture.  If  this  were  not  true,  the  peculiar 
facts  of  distribution  of  inventions,  of  beliefs,  of  habits,  and  of  other 
ethnological  phenomena,  would  be  unintelhgible. 

For  instance,  the  use  of  the  underground  house  is  distributed,  in 
America  and  Asia,  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  plateaus  to  parts  of 
the  Great  Plains,  northward  into  the  arctic  region;  and  crossing 
Bering  strait  we  find  it  in  use  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  Asia  and 
as  far  south  as  northern  Japan,  not  to  speak  of  the  subterranean 
dwellings  of  Europe  and  North  Africa.  The  climate  of  this  district 
shows  very  considerable  differences,  and  the  climatic  necessity  for 
undei^pround  habitations  does  not  exist  by  any  means  in  many  parts 
of  the  area  where  they  occur. 

In  a  similar  area  we  find  the  custom  of  increasing  the  elasticity  of 
the  bow^  by  overlaj'ing  it  with  sinew.  While  this  procedure  may  be 
quite  necessary  in  the  arctic  regions,  where  no  elastic  wood  is  avail- 
able, it  is  certainly  not  necessary  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  or  along  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  where  a  great  many 
varieties  of  strong  elastic  wood  are  available.  Nevertheless  the  use- 
fulness of  the  invention  seems  to  have  led  to  its  general  application 
over  an  extended  district. 

We  might  also  give  numerous  examples  which  w^ould  illustrate 
that  the  adaptation  of  a  people  to  their  surroundings  is  not  by  any 
means  perfect.  How,  for  instance,  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  the 
Eskimo,  notwithstanding  their  inventiveness,  have  never  thought 
of  domesticating  the  caribou,  while  the  Chukchee  have  acquired 
large  reindeer-herds?  Why,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  Chukchee, 
who  are  compelled  to  travel  about  with  their  reindeer-herds,  use  a 
tent  which  is  so  cumbersome  that  d  train  of  many  sledges  is  required 
to  move  it,  while  the  Eskimo  have  reduced  the  frame  of  their  tents 
to  such  a  degree  that  a  single  sledge  can  be  used  for  conveying  it 
from  place  to  place? 

Other  examples  of  a  similar  kind  are  the  difference  in  the  habita- 
tions of  the  arctic  Athapascan  tribes  and  those  of  the  Eskimo.  Not- 
withstanding the  rigor  of  the  climate,  the  former  live  in  light  skin 
tents,  while  the  Eskimo  have  succeeded  in  protecting  themselves 
efficiently  against  the  gales  and  the  snows  of  winter. 

What  actually  seems  to  take  place  in  the  movements  of  peoples 
is,  that  a  people  who  settle  in  a  new  environment  will  first  of  all 
cling  to  their  old  habits  and  only  modify  them  as  much  as  is  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  in  order  to  live  fairly  comfortably,  the  comfort  of 
life  being  generally  of  secondary  importance  to  the  inertia  or  con- 
servatism which  prevents  a  people  from  changing  their  settled  habits, 
that  have  become  customary  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  more 
or  less  automatic,  and  that  a  change  would  be  felt  as  something 
decidedly  unusual. 

Even  when  a  people  remain  located  in  the  same  place,  it  would 
seem  that  historical  influences  are  much  stronger  than  geographical 
influences.  I  am  inclined,  for  instance,  to  explain  in  this  manner  the 
differences  between  the  cultures  of  the  tribes  of  arctic  Asia  and  of 
arctic  America,  and  the  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  tribes  of  the 
southern  plateaus  of  North  America  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  northern  plateaus  of  North  America.  In  the  southern  regions 
the  influence  of  the  Pueblos  has  made  itself  felt,  while  farther  to 
the  north  the  simpler  culture  of  the  Mackenzie  basin  gives  the 
essential  tone  to  the  culture  of  the  people. 

While  fully  acknowledging  the  importance  of  geographical  con- 
ditions upon  life,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  be  given  a  place 
at  all  comparable  to  that  of  culture  as  handed  down,  and  to  that 
of  the  historical  influence  exerted  by  the  cultures  of  surrounding 
tribes;  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  less  direct  the  influence  of  the 
surroundings  is,  the  less  also  can  it  be  used  for  accounting  for  peculiar 
ethnological  traits. 

So  far  as  language  is  concerned,  the  influence  of  geographical  sur- 
roundings and  of  climate  seems  to  be  exceedingly  remote;  and  as 
long  as  we  are  not  even  able  to  prove  that  the  whole  organism  of 
man,  and  with  it  the  articulating  organs,  are  directly  influenced 
by  geographical  environment,  I  do  not  think  we  are  justified  in  con- 
sidering this  element  as  an  essential  trait  in  the  formation  or  modi- 
fication of  human  speech,  much  less  as  a  cause  which  can  be  used 
to  account  for  the  similarities  of  human  speech  in  neighboring  areas. 

Influence  of  Common  Psychic  Traits 

Equally  uncertain  seems  to  be  the  resort  to  the  assumption  of  pecu- 
liar psychic  traits  that  are  common  to  geographical  divisions  of  the 
same  race.  It  may  be  claimed,  for  instance,  that  the  languages  of 
the  Athapascan,  Tlingit,  and  Haida,  which  were  referred  to  before 
as  similar  in  certain  fundamental  morphological  traits,  are  alike, 
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for  the  reason  that  these  three  peoples  have  certain  psychical  traits 
in  common  which  are  not  shared  in  by  other  American  tribes. 

It  seems  certainly  admissible  to  assume  slight  differences  in  the 
psychical  make-up  among  groups  of  a  race  which  are  different  in  re- 
gard to  their  physical  type.  If  we  can  prove  by  means  of  anatom- 
ical investigations  that  the  bodily  form,  and  with  it  the  nervous 
system  and  the  brain  of  one  part  of  a  race  show  differences  from 
the  analogous  traits  of  another  part  of  the  race,  it  seems  justifiable 
to  conclude  that  the  physical  differentiation  may  be  accompanied 
by  psychic  differences.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  extent  of  physical  difference  is  always  exceedingly  slight,  and 
that,  within  the  limits  of  each  geographical  type,  variations  are 
found  which  are  great  as  compared  to  the  total  differences  between 
the  averages  of  the  types.     To  use  a  diagram: 
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If  a  represents  the  middle  point  of  one  type  and  b  and  c  its  extremes, 
a'  the  average  of  another  type  and  b'  and  (/  its  extremes,  and  if 
these  types  are  so  placed,  one  over  the  other,' that  types  in  the  second 
series  correspond  to  those  in  the  first  series  vertically  over  them, 
then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  two 
types  will  very  well  coincide,  while  only  the  extremes  will  be  more 
frequent  in  the  one  group  than  in  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  the 
physical  difference  is  not  a  difference  in  kind,  but  a  difference 
more  or  less  in  degree,  and  a  considerable  overlapping  of  the  types 
necessarily  takes  place. 

If  this  is  true  in  regard  to  the  physical  type,  and  if,  furthermore, 
the  difference  in  psychical  types  is  inferred  only  from  the  observed 
differences  of  the  physical  types,  then  we  must  assume  that  the  same 
kind  of  overlapping  will  take  place  in  the  psychical  types.  The 
differences  with  which  we  are  dealing  can,  therefore,  be  only  very 
slight,  and  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  these  slight  differences  could 
lead  to  radically  diverse  results. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proof  which  has  been  given  before,*  that 
the  same  languages  may  be  spoken  by  entirely  disiinct  types,  shows 
clearly  how  slight  the  effect  of  difference  in  anatomical  type  upon 

^  See  p.  9. 
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language  is  at  the  present  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  presume 
that  it  has  ever  been  greater.  Viewing  the  matter  from  this  stand- 
point, the  hereditary  mental  differences  of  various  groups  of  man- 
kind;  particularly  within  the  same  race,  seem  to  be  so  slight  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  beUeve  that  they  account  in  any  way  for 

I 

the  fundamental  differences  in  the  traits  of  distinct  languages. 

Uncertainty  of  Deflnition  of  Linguistic  Families 

The  problem  thus  remains  unsolved  how  to  interpret  the  similari- 
ties of  distinct  languages  in  cases  where  the  similarities  are  no  longer 
sufficient  to  prove  genetic  relationship.  From  what  has  been  said  we 
may  conclude  that,  even  in  languages  which  can  easily  be  proved  to 
be  genetically  related,  independent  elements  may  be  found  in  vari- 
ous divisions.  Such  independent  elements  may  be  due  partly  to  new 
tendencies  which  develop  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  dialects,  or  to 
foreign  influence.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  such  new  tendencies 
and  foreign  influences  may  attain  such  importance  that  the  new 
language  may  still  be  considered  as  historically*related  to  the  ances- 
tral family,  but  that  its  deviations,  due  to  elements  that  are  not  found 
in  the  ancestral  language,  have  become  so  important  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  older  family. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  concept  of  a  linguistic  family  can  not 
be  sharply  defined;  that  even  among  the  dialects  of  one  linguistic 
family,  more  or  less  foreign  material  may  be  present,  and  that  in  this 
sense  the  languages,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Paul,^  are  not,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  descendants  of  a  single  ancestral  family. 

Thus  the  whole  problem  of  the  final  classification  of  languages  in 
Unguistic  famiUes  that  are  without  doubt  related,  seems  destined  to 
remain  open  until  our  knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which  distinct 
languages  are  developed  shall  have  become  much  more  thorough 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Under  these  circumstances  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  classifying  American  languages  in  those  linguistic 
famiUes  for  which  we  can  give  a  proof  of  relationship  that  can  not 
possibly  be  challenged.  Beyond  this  point  we  can  do  no  more  than 
give  certain  definite  classifications  in  which  the  traits  common  to 
certain  groups  of  languages  are  pointed  out,  while  the  decision  as  to 
the  significance  of  these  common  traits  must  be  left  to  later  times. 

1  Paul,  Principlen  der  Sprachgescblchte. 
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IV.  UNGinSTICS  AND  ETHNOLOGY 

It  seems  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  function  of  linguistic 
researches  in  the  study  of  the  ethnography  of  the  Indians. 

Practical  Need  of  linguistic   Studies  for  Ethnological 

Purposes 

First  of  all,  the  purely  practical  aspect  of  this  question  may  be 
considered.     Ordinarily,  the  investigator  who  visits  an  Indian  tribe 
is  not  able  to  converse  with  the  natives  themselves  and  to  obtain  his 
information  first-hand,  but  he  is  obUged  to  rely  more  or  less  on  data 
transmitted  by  interpreters,  or  at  least  by  the  help  of  interpreters. 
He  may  ask  his  question  through  an  interpreter,  and  receive  again 
through    his   mouth    the    answer    given    by    the    Indians.     It    is 
obvious  that  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  method,  even  when  the  inter- 
preters are  good;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  available  men  are  either  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  English  language,  or  they  are  so  entirely 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  Indian  point  of  view,  and  understand  the 
need  of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  investigator  so  little,  that  infor- 
mation furnished  by  them  can  be  used  only  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  caution.     At  the  present  time  it  is  possible  to  get  along  in 
many  parts  of  America  without  interpreters,  by  means  of  the  trade- 
jargons  that  have  developed  everywhere  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  whites  and  the  Indians.    These,  however,  are  also  a  very  unsatis- 
factory means  of  inquiring  into  the  customs  of  the  natives,  because, 
in  some  cases,  the  vocabulary  of  the  trade-languages  is  extremely 
Umited,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  information  relating 
to  the  religious  and  philosophic  ideas  or  to  the  higher  aspects  of 
native  art,  all  of  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  Indian  life. 
Another  difficulty  which  often  develops  whenever  the  investigator 
works  with  a  particularly  intelligent  interpreter  is,  that  the  inter- 
preter imbibes  too  readily  the  views  of  the  investigator,  and  that  his 
information,  for  this  reason,  is  strongly  biased,  because  he  is  not  so 
well  able  to  withstand  the  influence  of  formative  theories  as  the 
trained  investigator  ought  to  be.    Anyone  who  has  carried  on  work 
with  intelligent  Indians  will  recall  instances  of  this  kind,  where  the 
interpreter  may  have  formulated  a  theory  based  on  the  questions 
that  have  been  put  through  him,  and  has  interpreted  his  answers 
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under  the  guidance  of  his  preconceived  notions.  All  this  is  so  ob- 
vious that  it  hardly  requires  a  full  discussion.  Our  needs  become 
particularly  apparent  when  we  compare  the  methods  that  we  expect 
from  any  investigator  of  cultures  of  the  Old  World  with  those  of  the 
ethnologist  who  is  studying  primitive  tribes.  Nobody  would  expect 
authoritative  accounts  of  the  civilization  of  China  or  of  Japan  from  a 
man  who  does  not  speak  the  languages  readily,  and  who  has  not 
mastered  their  literatures.  The  student  of  antiquity  is  expected  to 
have  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  ancient  languages.  A  student  of 
Mohammedan  life  in  Arabia  or  Turkey  would  hardly  be  considered 
a  serious  investigator  if  aU  his  knowledge  had  to  be  derived  from 
/  second-hand  accounts.  The  ethnologist,  on  the  other  hand,  under- 
takes in  the  majority  of  cases  to  elucidate  the  innermost  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  people  without  so  much  as  a  smattering  of  knowledge 
of  their  language. 

It  is  true  that  the  American  ethnologist  is  confronted  with  a  serious 
practical  difficulty,  for,  in  the  present  state  of  American  society, 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  customs  and  practices  have  gone  out 
of  existence,  and  the  investigator  is  compelled  to  rely  upon  accounts 
of  customs  of  former  times  recorded  from  the  mouths  of  the  old  gen- 
eration who,  when  young,  still  took  part  in  these  performances. 
Added  to  this  he  is  confronted  with  the  difficulty  that  the  number  of 
trained  investigators  is  very  small,  and  the  number  of  American 
languages  that  are  mutually  unintelUgible  exceedingly  lai^e,  probably 
exceeding  three  hundred  in  number.  Our  investigating  ethnologists 
are  also  denied  opportunity  to  spend  long  continuous  periods  with 
any  particular  tribe,  so  that  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  languages  are  almost  insuperable.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
insist  that  a  command  of  the  language  is  an  indispensable  means  of 
obtaining  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge,  because  much  informar- 
tion  can  be  gained  by  listening  to  conversations  of  the  natives  and 
by  taking  part  in  their  daily  life,  which,  to  the  observer  who  has  no 
command  of  the  language,  will  remain  entirely  inaccessible. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  ideal  aim  is,  under  present  condi- 
tions, entirely  beyond  our  reach.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  for 
the  ethnographer  to  obtain  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  native  lan- 
guages that  will  enable  him  to  collect  at  least  part  of  the  information 
that  could  be  best  obtained  by  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language. 
Fortunately,  the  Indian  is  easily  misled,  by  the  abiUty  of  the  observer 
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to  read  his  language,  into  thinking  that  he  is  also  able  to  understand 
what  he  reads.  Thus,  in  taking  down  tales  or  other  records  in  the 
native  language,  and  reading  them  to  the  Indians,  the  Indian  always 
beheves  that  the  reader  also  understands  what  he  pronounces,  because 
it  is  quite  inconceivable  to  him  that  a  person  can  freely  utter  the  sen- 
tences in  his  language  without  clearly  grasping  their  meaning.  This 
fact  facihtates  the  initial  stages  of  ethnographic  information  in  the 
native  languages,  because,  on  the  whole,  the  northern  Indians  are 
eager  to  be  put  on  record  in  regard  to  questions  that  are  of  supreme 
interest  to  them.  If  the  observer  is  capable  of  grasping  by  a  rapid 
analysis  the  significance  of  what  is  dictated  to  him,  even  without  being 
able  to  express  himself  freely  in  the  native  language,  he  is  in  a  position 
to  obtain  much  information  that  otherwise  would  be  entirely  unob- 
tainable. Although  this  is  wholly  a  makeshift,  still  it  puts  the 
observer  in  an  infinitely  better  position  than  that  in  which  he  would 
be  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  language.  First  of 
all,  he  can  get  the  information  from  the  Indians  first-hand,  without 
employing  an  interpreter,  who  may  mislead  him.  Furthermore,  the 
range  of  subjects  on  which  he  can  get  information  is  considerably 
increased,  because  the  limitations  of  the  linguistic  knowledge  of  the 
interpreter,  or  those  of  the  trade -language,  are  eUminated.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  imder  present  conditions  we  are  more  or 
less  compelled  to  rely  upon  an  extended  series  of  texts  as  the  safest 
means  of  obtaining  information  from  the  Indians.  A  general  review 
of  our  ethnc^aphic  Uterature  shows  clearly  how  much  better  is  the 
information  obtained  by  observers  who  have  command  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  who  are  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  the  natives, 
than  that  obtained  through  the  medium  of  interpreters. 

The  best  material  we  possess  is  perhaps  contained  in  the  naive  out- 
pourings of  the  Eskimo,  which  they  write  and  print  themselves,  and 
distribute  as  a  newspaper,  intended  to  inform  the  people  of  all  the 
events  that  are  of  interest.  These  used  to  contain  much  mytholog- 
ical matter  and  much  that  related  to  the  mode  of  Ufe  of  the  people. 
Other  material  of  similar  character  is  furnished  by  the  large  text 
collections  of  the  Ponca,  published  by  the  late  James  Owen  Dorsey; 
although  many  of  these  are  influenced  by  the  changed  conditions 
under  which  the  people  now  live.  Some  older  records  on  the  Iro- 
quois, written  by  prominent  members  of  the  tribe,  also  deserve  atten- 
tion; and  among  the  most  recent  literature  the  descriptions  of  the 
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Sauk  and  Fox  by  Dr.  William  Jones  are  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
thorough  understanding  that  the  author  has  reached,  owing  to  his 
mastery  of  the  language.  Similar  in  character,  although  rendered 
entirely  in  English,  are  the  observations  of  Mr.  James  Teit  on  the 
Thompson  Indians. 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  interest  educated  natives  in 
the  study  of  their  own  tribes  and  to  induce  them  to  write  down  in 
their  own  language  their  observations.  These,  also,  are  much  superior 
to  English  records,  in  which  the  natives  are  generally  hampered  by 
the  lack  of  mastery  of  the  foreign  language. 

While  in  all  these  cases  a  collector  thoroughly  famiUar  with  the 
Indian  language  and  with  English  might  give  us  the  results  of  his 
studies  without  using  the  native  language  in  his  pubUcations,  thie  is 
quite  indispensable  when  we  try  to  investigate  the  deeper  problems 
of  ethnology.  A  few  examples  will  show  clearly  what  is  meant. 
When  the  question  arises,  for  instance,  of  investigating  the  poetry  of 
the  Indians,  no  translation  can  possibly  be  considered  as  an  adequate 
substitute  for  the  original.  The  form  of  rhythm,  the  treatment  of  tlie 
language,  the  adjustment  of  text  to  music,  the  imagery,  the  use 
of  metaphors,  and  all  the  numerous  problems  involved  in  any  thorough 
investigation  of  the  style  of  poetry,  can  be  interpreted  only  by  the 
investigator  who  has  equal  command  of  the  ethnographical  traits  of 
the  tribe  and  of  their  language.  The  same  is  true  in  the  investigation 
of  rituals,  with  their  set,  more  or  less  poetic  phrases,  or  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  prayers  and  incantations.  The  oratory  of  the  Indians,  a  sub- 
ject that  has  received  much  attention  by  ethnologists,  is  not  ade- 
quately known,  because  only  a  very  few  speeches  have  been  handed 
down  in  the  original.  Here,  also,  an  accurate  investigation  of  the 
method  of  composition  and  of  the  devices  used  to  reach  oratorical 
effect,  requires  the  preservation  of  speeches  as  rendered  in  the  original 
language. 

There  are  also  numerous  other  features  of  the  hfe  of  the  Indians 
which  can  not  be  adequately  presented  A^dthout  linguistic  investigation. 
To  these  belong,  for  instance,  the  discussion  of  personal,  tribal,  and 
local  names.  The  translations  of  Indian  names  which  are  popularly 
known — like  Sitting-Bull,  Afraid-Of-His-Horse,  etc. — indicate  that 
names  possess  a  deeper  significance.  The  translations,  however,  are 
so  difTicult  that  a  thorough  linguistic  knowledge  is  required  in  order 
to  explain  the  significance  adequately. 


^- 
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In  all  the  subjects  mentioned  heretofore,  a  knowledge  of  Indian 
languages  serves  as  an  important  adjunct  to  a  full  imderstanding  of 
the  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  people  whom  we  are  studying.  But 
in  all  these  cases  the  service  which  language  lends  us  is  first  of  all  a 
practical  one — a  means  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  ethnological 
phenomena  which  in  themselves  have  nothing  to  do  with  linguistic 
problems. 

Theoretical  Importance  of  linguistic  Studies 

I. 

Ixtnguage  a  Part  of  Ethnological  Phenomena  in  General   '• 

It  seemS;  however,  that  a  theoretical  study  of  Indian  languages  is 
not  less  important  than  a  practical  knowledge  of  them;  that  the  purely 
linguistic  inquiry  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  thorough -investigation 
of  the  psj'chology  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.     If  ethnology  is  under- 

w 

stood  as  the  science  deaUng  with  the  mental  phenomena  of  the  Ufe  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  human  language,  one  of  the  most  important 
manifestations  of  mental  life,  would  seem  to  belong  naturally  to  the 
field  of  work  of  ethnology,  unless  special  reasons  can  be  adduced  why 
it  should  not  be  so  considered.  It  is  true  that  a  practical  reason  of  this 
kind  exists,  namely,  the  speciaUzation  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
methods  of  philological  research,  which  has  progressed  to  such  an 
extent  that  philology  and  comparative  linguistics  are  sciences  which 
require  the  utmost  attention,  and  do  not  allow  the  student  to  devote 
much  of  his  time  to  other  fields  that  require  different  methods  of 
study.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  for  beUeving  that  the  results  of 
linguistic  inquiry  are  unimportant  to  the  ethnologist.  There  are  other 
fields  of  ethnological  investigation  which  have  come  to  be  more  or 
less  speciaUzed,  and  which  require  for  their  successful  treatment 
peculiar  speciaUzation.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  the  study  of 
primitive  music,  of  primitive  art,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  primitive 
law.  Nevertheless,  these  subjects  continue  to  form  an  important 
part  of  ethnological  science. 

If  the  phenomena  of  human  speech  seem  to  form  in  a  way  a  sub- 
ject by  itself,  this  is  perhaps  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  of 
language  remain  entirely  unknown  to  the  speakers,  that  linguistic 
phenomena  never  rise  into  the  consciousness  of  primitive  man,  while 
all  other  ethnological  phenomena  are  more  or  less  clearly  subjects  of 
conscious  thought. 
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The  question  of  the  relation  of  linguistic  phenomena  to  ethno- 
logical phenomena,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  deserves, 
therefore,  special  discussion. 

Langti4ige  and  Tlimight 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  well  to  discuss  the  relation  between  language 
and  thought.     It  has  been  claimed  that  the  conciseness  and  clearness 
of  thought  of  a  people  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  their  language. 
The  ease  with  which  in  our  modern  European  languages  we  express 
wide  abstract  ideas  by  a  single  term,  and  the  facility  with  which 
wide  generalizations  are  cast  into  the  frame  of  a  simple  sentence,  have 
been  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  clearness 
of  our  concepts,  the  logical  force  of  our  thought,  and  the  precision  with 
which  we  eliminate  in  our  thoughts  irrelevant  details.     Apparently  this 
view  has  much  in  its  favor.     When  we  compare  modem  English  with 
some  of  those  Indian  languages  which  are  most  concrete  in  their  forma- 
tive expression,  the  contrast  is   striking.     When   we   say  The  eye 
is  the  organ  of  sight^  the  Indian  may  not  be  able  to  form  the  expres- 
sion the  eye,  but  may  have  to   define  that  the  eye  of  a  person  or 
of  an  animal  is  meant.     Neither  may  the  Indian  be  able  to  generalize 
readUy  the  abstract  idea  of  an  eye  as  the  representative  of  the  whole 
class  of  objects,  but  may  have  to  specialize  by  an  expression  like 
this  eye  here.     Neither  may  he  be  able  to  express  by  a  single  term 
the  idea  of  organ,  but   may  have   to  specify  it   by  an  expression 
like  instrument  of  seeing j  so  that  the  whole  sentence  might  assume 
a  form  like  An  indefinite  person's  eye  is  his  means  of  seeing.     Still,  it 
will  be  recognized  that  in  this  more  specific  form  the  general  idea 
may  be  well  expressed.     It  seems  very  questionable  in  how  far  the 
restriction  of  the  use  of  certain  grammatical  forms  can  really  be  con- 
ceived as  a  hindrance  in  the  formulation  of  generalized  ideas.     It 
seems  much  more  likely  that  the  lack  of  these  forms  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  their  need.     Primitive  man,  when  conversing  with  his  fellow- 
man,  is  not  in  the  habit  of  discussing  abstract  ideas,   'jlis  interests 
center  around  the  occupations  of  his  daily  life;  and  'where  philo- 
sophic problems  are  touched  upon,  they  appear  either  in  relation  to 
definite  individuals  or  in  the  more  or  less  anthropomorphic  forms  of 
religious  beliefs.     Discourses  on  qualities  without  connection  with 
the  object  to  which  the  qualities  belong,  or  of  activities  or  states 
disconnected  from  the  idea  of  the  actor  or  the  subject  being  in  a 
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certain  state,  will  hardly  occur  in  primitive  speech.     Thus  the  Indian 
will  not  speak  of  goodness  as  such,  although  he  may  very  well  speak 
of  the  goodness  of  a  person.     He  will  not  speak  of  a  state  of  bliss 
apart  from  the  person  who  is  in  such  a  state.     He  will  not  refer  to 
the  power  of  seeing  without  designating  an  individual  who  has  such 
power.     Thus  it  happens  that  in  languages  in  which  the  idea  of  pos- 
session is  expressed  by  elements  subordinated  to  nouns,  all  abstract 
terms  appear  always  with  possessive  elements.     It  is,  however,  per- 
fectly conceivable  that   an   Indian  trained  in  philosophic  thought 
would  proceed  to  free  the  underlying  nominal  forms  from  the  pos- 
sessive elements,  and  thus  reach  abstract  forms  strictly  correspond- 
ing to  the  abstract  forms  of  our  modem  languages.     I  have  made 
this  experiment,  for  instance,  with  the  Kwakiutl .  language  of  Van- 
couver   Island,  in  which  no  abstract  term  ever  occurs  without  its 
possessive  elements.     After  some  discussion,  I  found  it  perfectly  easy 
to  develop  the  idea  of  the  abstract  term  in  the  mind  of  the  Indian, 
who  will  state  that  the  word  without  a  possessive  pronoun  gives  a 
sense,  although  it  is  not  used  idiomatically.     I  succeeded,  for  instance, 
in  this  manner,  in  isolating  the  terms  for  love  and  fity,  which  ordi- 
narily occur  only  in  possessive  forms,  like  his  love  for  him  or  my  jpity 
far  you.     That  this  view  is  correct  may  also  be  observed  in  languages 
in  which  possessive  elements  appear  as  independent  forms,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Siouan  languages.     In  these,  pure  abstract  terms 
are  quite  common. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  other  specializing  elements,  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  many  Indian  languages,  may  be  dispensed  with 
when,  for  one  reason  or  another,  it  seems  desirable  to  generalize  a 
term.     To  use  the  example  of  the  Kwakiutl  language,  the  idea  to 
he  seated  is   almost  always   expressed   with    an   inseparable    suffix 
expressing  the  place  in  which  a  person  is  seated,  as  seated  on  the 
fiooT  of  the  house,  on  the  ground,  on  the  heach,  on  a  pUe  of  things, 
or  on  a  round  thing,  etc.    When,  however,  for  some  reason,  the 
dea  of  the  state  of  sitting  is  to   be  emphasized,  a  form  may  be 
^   used  which  expresses   simply  being  in  a  sitting  posture.     In  this 
case,  also,  the  device  for  generalized  expression  is  present,  but  the 
opportunity  for  its  application  arises  seldom,  or  perhaps  never.     I 
think  what  is  true  in  these  cases  is  true  of  the  structure  of  every  sin- 
gle language.     The  fact  that  generalized  forms  of  expression  are  not 
44977— BnlL  40,  pt  1—10 6 
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used  does  not  prove  inability  to  form  them,  but  it  merely  proves 
that  the  mode  of  life  of  the  people  is  such  that  they  are  not  required; 
that  they  would,  however,  develop  just  as  soon  as  needed. 

This  point  of  view  is  also  corroborated  by  a  study  of  the  numeral 
systems  of  primitive  languages.  As  is  well  known,  many  languages 
exist  in  which  the  numerals  do  not  exceed  two  or  three.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  this  that  the  people  speaking  these  languages 
are  not  capable  of  forming  the  concept  of  higher  numbers.  I  think 
this  interpretation  of  the  existing  conditions  is  quite  erroneous.  Peo- 
ple like  the  South  American  Indians  (among  whom  these  defective 
numeral  systems  are  found),  or  like  the  Eskimo  (whose  old  system  of 
numbers  probably  did  not  exceed  ten),  are  presumably  not  in  need  of 
higher  numerical  expressions,  because  there  are  not  many  objects 
that  they  have  to  count.  On  the  other  hand,  just  as  soon  as  these 
same  people  find  themselves  in  contact  with  civilization,  and  when 
they  acquire  standards  of  value  that  have  to  be  counted,  they  adopt 
with  perfect  ease  higher  numerals  from  other  languages  and  develop 
a  more  or  less  perfect  system  of  counting.  This  does  not  mean  that 
every  individual  who  in  the  course  of  his  life  has  never  made  use  of 
higher  numerals  would  acquire  more  complex  systems  readily,  but 
the  tribe  as  a  whole  seems  always  to  be  capable  of  adjusting  itself  to 
the  needs  of  counting.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  counting  does 
not  become  necessary  until  objects  are  considered  in  such  generalized 
form  that  their  individualities  are  entirely  lost  sight  of.  For  this 
reason  it  is  possible  that  even  a  person  who  has  a  flock  of  domesti- 
cated animals  may  know  them  by  name  and  by  their  characteristics 
without  .ever  desiring  to  count  them.  Members  of  a  war  expedition 
may  be  known  by  name  and  may  not  be  counted.  In  short,  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  lack  of  the  use  of  numerals  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  inability  to  form  the  concepts  of  higher  numbers. 

If  we  want  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  influence  that  lan- 
guage exerts  over  thought,  we^  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  Euro- 
pean languages  as  found  at  the  present  time  have  been  moulded  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  abstract  thought  of  philosophers.  Terms  like 
essence  and  existence ,  many  of  which  are  now  commonly  used,  are 
by  origin  artificial  devices  for  expressing  the  results  of  abstract 
thought.  In  this  they  would  resemble  the  artificial,  unidiomatic 
abstract  terms  that  may  be  formed  in  primitive  languages. 
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Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  obstacles  to  generalized  thought  inher- 
ent in  the  form  of  a  language  are  of  minor  importance  only,  and  that 
presumably  the  language  alone  would  not  prevent  a  people  from 
advancing  to  more  generalized  forms  of  thinking  if  the  general  state 
of  their  culture  should  require  expression  of  such  thought;  that  under 
these  conditions  the  language  would  be  moulded  rather  by  the  cultural 
state.  It  does  not  seem  likely,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  direct  rela- 
tion between  the  culture  of  a  tribe  and  the  language  they  speak, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  form  of  the  language  will  be  moulded  by  the 
state  of  culture,  but  not  in  so  far  as  a  certain  state  of  culture  is 
conditioned  by  morphological  traits  of  the  language. 

TIncanseiaus  Chamcter  of  Idnguisttc  Phenomena 

Of  greater  positive  importance  is  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
unconscious  character  of  linguistic  phenomena  to  the  more  conscious 
ethnological  phenomena.  It  seems  to  my  mind  that  this  contrast  is 
only  apparent,  and  that  the  very  fact  of  the  unconsciousness  of  lin- 
guistic processes  helps  us  to  gain  a  clearer  imderstanding  of  the  ethno- 
logical phenomena,  a  point  the  importance  of  which  can  not  be  under- 
rated. It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  in  all  languages  certain 
classifications  of  concepts  occur.  To  mention  only  a  few:  we  find 
objects  classified  according  to  sex,  or  as  animate  and  inanimate,  or 
according  to  form.  We  find  actions  determined  according  to  time 
and  place,  etc.  The  behavior  of  primitive  man  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  all  these  concepts,  although  they  are  in  constant  use,  have  never 
risen  into  consciousness,  and  that  consequently  their  origin  must  be 
sought,  not  in  rational,  but  in  entirely  unconscious,  we  may  perhaps 
say  instinctive,  processes  of  the  mind.  They  must  be  due  to  a  group- 
ing of  sense-impressions  and  of  concepts  which  is  not  in  any  sense  of 
the  term  volimtary,  but  which  develops  from  quite  different  psycholog- 

* 

ical  causes.  It  would  seem  that  the  essential  difference  between  lin- 
guistic  phenomena  and  other  ethnological  phenomena  is,  that  the  lin- 
guistic classifications  never  rise  into  consciousness,  while  in  other 
ethnological  phenomena,  although  the  same  imconscious  origin  pre- 
vails, these  often  rise  into  consciousness,  and  thus  give  rise  to  secondary 
reasoning  and  to  re-interpretations.  /  It  would,  for  instance,  seem 
very  plausible  that  the  fundamental  religious  notions — like  the  idea  of 
the  voluntary  power  of  inanimate  objects,  or  of  the  anthropomorphic 
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character  of  animals,  or  of  the  existence  of  powers  that  are  superior  to 
the  mental  and  physical  powers  of  man — are  in  their  origin  just  as 
little  conscious  as  are  the  fundamental  ideas  of  language.  While,  how- 
ever, the  usp  of  language  is  so  automatic  that  the  opportimity  never 
arises  for  the  fundamental  notions  to  emerge  into  consciousness, 
this  happens  very  frequently  in  all  phenomena  relating  to  religion. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  tribe  in  the  world  in  which  the  religious 
activities  have  not  come  to  be  a  subject  of  thought.  While  the  reli- 
gious activities  may  have  been  performed  before  the  reason  for  per- 
forming them  had  become  a  subject  of  thought,  they  attained  at  an 
early  time  such  importance  that  man  asked  himself  the  reason  why 
he  performed  these  actions.  With  this  moment  speculation  in  regard 
to  reUgous  activities  arose,  and  the  whole  series  of  secondary  explana- 
tions which  form  so  vast  a  field  of  ethnological  phenomena  came  into 
existence. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  definite  proof  of  the  unconscious  origin  of 
ethnic  phenomena,  because  so  many  of  them  are,  or  have  come  to  be, 
subjects  of  thought.  The  best  evidence  that  can  be  given  for  their 
unconscious  origin  must  be  taken  from  our  own  experience,  and  I  think 
it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  certain  groups  of  our  activities,  what- 
ever the  history  of.  their  earlier  development  may  have  been,  develop 
at  present  in  each  individual  and  in  the  whole  people  entirely  sub-con- 
sciously, and  nevertheless  are  most  potent  in  the  formation  of  our  opin- 
ions and  actions.  Simple  examples  of  this  kind  are  actions  which  we 
consider  as  proper  and  improper,  and  which  may  be  found  in  great 
numbers  in  what  we  call  good  manners.  Thus  table  manners,  which 
on  the  whole  are  impressed  vigorously  upon  the  child  while  it  is 
still  young,  have  a  very  fixed  form.  Smacking  of  the  lips  and  bringing 
the  plate  up  to  the  mouth  would  not  be  tolerated,  although  no  esthetic 
or  other  reason  could  be  given  for  their  rigid  exclusiou;  and  it  is 
instructive  to  know  that  among  a  tribe  like  the  Omaha  it  is  considered 
as  bad  taste,  when  invited  to  eat,  not  to  smack  one's  lips,  because 
this  is  a  sign  of  appreciation  of  the  meal.  I  think  it  will  readily  be 
recognized  that  the  simple  fact  that  these  habits  are  customary,  while 
others  are  not,  is  sufficient  reason  for  eliminating  those  acts  that  are 
not  customary,  and  that  the  idea  of  propriety  simply  arises  from  the 
continuity  and  automatic  repetition  of  these  acts,  which  brings 
about  the  notion  that  manners  contrary  to  custom  are  unusual,  and 
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therefore  not  the  proper  manners.  It  may  be  observed  in  this 
connection  that  bad  manners  are  always  accompanied  by  rather 
intense  feelings  of  displeasure,  the  psychological  reason  for  which  can 
be  found  only  in  the  fact  that  the  actions  in  question  are  contrary  to 
those  which  have  become  habitual.  It  is  fairly  evident  that  in  our 
table  manners  this  strong  feeling  of  propriety  is  associated  with 
the  f amiUar  modes  of  eating.  When  a  new  kind  of  food  is  presented, 
the  proper  manner  of  eating  which  is  not  known,  practically  any 
habit  that  is  not  in  absolute  conflict  with  the  common  habits  may 
readily  establish  itself. 

The  example  of  table  maimers  gives  also  a  fairly  good  instance 
of  secondary  explanation.  It  is  not  customary  to  bring  the  knife 
to  the  mouth,  and  very  readily  the  feeling  arises,  that  the  knife  is  not 
used  in  this  manner  because  in  eating  thus  one  would  easily  cut  the 
lips.  The  lateness  of  the  invention  of  the  fork,  and  the  fact  that 
in  many  countries  dull  knives  are  used  and  that  a  similar  danger 
exists  of  pricking  the  tongue  or  the  lips  with  the  sharp-poLuted  steel 
fork  which  is  commonly  used  in  Europe,  show  readily  that  this  expla- 
nation is  only  a  secondary  rationalistic  attempt  to  explain  a  custom 
that  otherwise  would  remain  unexplained. 

If  we  are  to  draw  a  parallel  to  linguistic  phenomena  in  this  case, 
it  would  appear  that  the  grouping  of  a  number  of  unrelated  actions 
in  one  group,  for  the  reason  that  they  cause  a  feeling  of  disgust, 
is  brought  about  without  any  reasoning,  and  still  sets  off  these 
actions  clearly  and  definitely  in  a  group  by  themselves. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  question,  it  seems  desirable 
to  give  another  example,  and  one  that  seems  to  be  more  deeply 
seated  than  the  one  given  before.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  presented  in 
the  group  of  acts  which  we  characterize  as[jnodest^  It  requires 
very  little  thought  to  see  that,  while  the  feelings  of  modesty  are 
fundamental,  the  particular  acts  which  are  considered  modest  or 
immodest  show  immense  variation,  and  are  determined  entirely 
by  habits  that  develop  unconsciously  so  far  as  their  relation  to 
modesty  is  concerned,  and  which  may  have  their  ultimate  origin 
in  causes  of  an  entirely  different  character.  A  study  of  the  history 
of  costume  proves  at  once  that  at  different  times  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  it  has  been  considered  immodest  to  bare  certain 
parts  of  the  body.    What  parts  of  the  body  these  are,  is  to  a  great 
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extent  a  matter  of  accident.  Even  at  the  present  time,  and  within 
a  rather  narrow  range,  great  variations  in  this  respect  may  be  found. 
Examples  are  the  use  of  the  veil  in  Turkey,  the  more  or  less  rigid 
use  of  the  glove  in  our  own  society,  and  the  diflFerence  between  street 
costume  and  evening  dress.  A  lady  in  full  evening  dress  in  a  street- 
car, during  the  daytime,  would  hardly  appear  in  place. 

We  all  are  at  once  conscious  of  the  intensity  of  these  feelings  of 
modesty,  and  of  the  extreme  repugnance  of  the  individual  to  any  act 
that  goes  counter  to  the  customary  concepts  of  modesty.  In  a 
number  of  cases  the  origin  of  a  costume  can  readily  be  traced,  and 
in  its  development  no  considerations  of  modesty  exert  any  influence. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  this  respect  the  grouping-together 
of  certain  customs  again  develops  entirely  unconsciously,  but  that, 
nevertheless,  they  stand  out  as  a  group  set  apart  from  others  with 
great  clearness  as  soon  as  our  attention  is  directed  toward  the  feel- 
ings of  modesty. 

To  draw  a  parallel  again  between  this  ethnological  phenomenon 
and  linguistic  phenomena,  it  would  seem  that  the  common  feature 
of  both  is  the  grouping-together  of  a  considerable  number  of  activi- 
ties under  the  form  of  a  single  idea,  without  the  necessity  of  this 
idea  itself  entering  into  consciousness.  The  difference,  again,  would 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  modesty  is  easily  isolated  from  other 
concepts,  and  that  then  secondary  explanations  are  given  of  what 
is  considered  modest  and  what  not.  I  believe  that  the  unconscious 
formation  of  these  categories  is  one  of  the  fundamental  traits  of  ethnic 
life,  and  that  it  even  manifests  itself  in  many  of  its  more  complex 
aspects;  that  many  of  our  religious  views  and  activities,  of  our  eth- 
ical concepts,  and  even  our  scientific  views,  which  are  apparently 
based  entirely  on  conscious  reasoning,  are  affected  by  this  tendency 
[of  distinct  activities  to  associate  themselves  under  the  influence  of 
strong  emotions.  It  has  been  recognized  before  that  this  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  causes  of  error  and  of  the  diversity  of  opinion. 

It  seems  necessary  to  dwell  upon  -the  analogy  of  ethnology  and 

language  in  this  respect,  because,  if  we  adopt  this  point  of  view, 

language  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  instructive  fields  of  inquiry  in 

j  an  investigation  of  the  formation  of  the  fundamental  ethnic  ideas. 

t  The  great  advantage  that  linguistics  offer  in  this  respect  is  the  fact 

that,  on  the  whole,  the  categories  which  are  formed  always  remain 
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unconscious,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  processes  which  lead  to 
their  formation  can  be  followed  without  the  misleading  and  dis- 
turbing factors  of  secondary  explanations,  which  are  so  common  in 
ethnology,  so  much  so  that  they  generally  obscure  the  real  history 
of  the  development  of  ideas  entirely. 

Cases  are  rare  in  which  a  people  have  begun  to  speculate  about 
linguistic  categories,  and  these  speculations  are  almost  always  so 
cleiirly  affected  by  the  faulty  reasoning  that  has  led  to  secondary 
explanations,  that  they  are  readily  recognized  as  such,  and  can  not 
disturb  the  clear  view  of  the  history  of  linguistic  processes.  In 
America  we  find  this  tendency,  for  instance,  among  the  Pawnee,  who 
seem  to  have  been  led  to  several  of  their  religious  opinions  by  lin- 
guistic similarities.  Incidentally  such  cases  occur  also  in  other 
languages,  as,  for  instance,  in  Chinook  mythology,  where  the  Culture 
Hero  discovers  a  man  in  a  canoe  who  obtains  fish  by  dancing,  and 
tells  him  that  he  must  not  do  so,  but  must  catch  fish  with  the  net, 
a  tale  which  is  entirely  based  on  the  identity  of  the  two  words  for 
dancing^  and  catching  with  a  net.  These  are  cases  which  show  that 
Max  MuUer's  theory  of  the  influence  of  etymology  upon  religious 
concepts  explains  some  of  the  religious  phenomena,  although,  of 
course,  it  can  be  held  to  account  for  only  a  very  small  portion. 

Judging  the  importance  of  linguistic  studies  from  this  point  of 
view,  it  seems  well  worth  while  to  subject  the  whole  range  of  lin- 
guistic concepts  to  a  searching  analysis,  and  to  seek  in  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  grouping  of  ideas  in  different  languages  an  important 
characteristic  in  the  history  of  the  mental  development  of  the  various 
branches  of  mankind.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  occurrence^ 
the  most  fundamental  gTATTimRfjcftl_rnnnflpKq  in  RlflnnciiflCPfl  Tmiflt 


ronK|<jflrftd  as  proof  of  thfi  uTiJty  tif  fundamental  psychological 
proAftfia^.  The  characteristic  groupings  of  concepts  in  Ameri- 
can languages  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  the  discussion  of  the 
single  linguistic  stocks.  The  ethnological  significance  of  these  | 
studies  lies  in  the  clear  definition  of  the  groupings  of  ideas  which  are 
brought  out  by  the  objective  study  of  language.  / 

There  is  still  another  theoretical  aspect  that  deserves  special 
attention.  When  we  try  to  think  at  all  clearly,  we  think,  on  the 
whole,  in  words;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  even  in  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  inaccuracy  of  vocabulary  has  often  been  a  stumbliug- 
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block  which  has  made  it  difficult  to  reach  accurate  conclusions.  The 
same  words  may  be  used  with  different  significance,  and  by  assum- 
ing the  word  to  have  the  same  significance  always,  erroneous  con- 
clusions may  be  reached.  It  may  also  be  that  the  word  expresses 
only  part  of  an  idea,  so  that  owing  to  its  use  the  full  range  of  the 
subject-matter  discussed  may  not  be  recognized.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  words  may  be  too  wide  in  their  significance,  including  a 
number  of  distinct  ideas  the  differences  of  which  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  the  language  were  not  recognized.  Fiu'thermore,  we 
find  that,  among  more  primitive  tribes,  similarities  of  sound  are 
misunderstood,  and  that  ideas  expressed  by  similar  words  are  con- 
sidered as  similar  or  identical,  and  that  descriptive  terms  are  mis- 
imderstood  as  expressing  an  identity,  or  at  least  close  relationship, 
between  the  object  described  and  the  group  of  ideas  contained  in 
\\     the  description.     £^  v/o\  >rr,c^,^^  ^   eyv^^^A^ 

All  these  traits  of  human  thought,  which  are  known  to  influence 
the  history  of  science  and  which  play  a  more  or  less  important  r61e 
in  the  general  history  of  civiUzation,  occur  with  equal  frequency  in 
the  thoughts  of  primitive  man.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  few 
examples  of  these  cases. 

One  of  the  most  common  cases  of  a  group  of  views  due  to  failure 
to  notice  that  the  same  word  may  signify  divers  objects,  is  that 
based  on  the  belief  of  the  identity  of  persons  bearing  the  same  name. 
Generally  the  interpretation  is  given  that  a  child  receives  the  name 
of  an  ancestor  because  he  is  believed  to  be  a  re-incarnation  of  the 
individuality  of  the  ancestor.  It  seems,  however,  much  more  likely 
that  this  is  not  the  real  reason  for  the  views  connected  with  this 
.  custom,  which  seems  due  to  the  fact  that  no  distinction  is  made 
between  the  name  and  the  personality  known  under  the  name.  The 
association  established  between  name  and  individual  is  so  close  that 
the  two  seem  almost  inseparable;  and  when  a  name  is  mentioned,  not 
only  the  name  itself,  but  also  the  personality  of  its  bearer,  appears 
before  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 

Inferences  based  on  peculiar  forms  of  classification  of  ideas,  and 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  whole  group  of  distinct  ideas  are  expressed 
by  a  single  term,  occur  commonly  in  the  terms  of  relationship 
of  various  languages;  as,  for  instance,  in  our  term  uncle,  which 
means  the  two  distinct  classes  of  father's  brother  and  mother's 
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brother.  Here,  also,  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  linguistic 
expression  is  a  secondary  reflex  of  the  customs  of  the  people;  but 
the  question  is  quite  open  in  how  far  the  one  phenomenon  is  the 
primary  one  and  the  other  the  secondary  one,  and  whether  the 
customs  of  the  people  have  not  rather  developed  from  the  imcon- 
sciously  developed  terminology. 

Cases  in  which  the  similarity  of  soimd  of  words  is  reflected  in  the 
views  of  the  people  are  not  rare,  and  examples  of  these  have  been 
given  before  in  referring  to  Max  Mtiller's  theory  of  the  origin  of 
religions. 

Finally,  a  few  examples  may  be  given  of  cases  in  which  the  use 
of  descriptive  terms  for  certain  concepts,  or  the  metaphorical  use 
of  terms,  has  led  to  peculiar  views  or  customs.  It  seems  plausible 
to  my  mind,  for  instance,  that  the  terms  of  relationship  by  which 
some  of  the  eastern  Indian  tribes  designate  one  another  were  origi- 
nally nothing  but  a  metaphorical  use  of  these  terms,  and  that  the 
further  elaboration  of  the  social  relations  of  the  tribes  may  have 
been  largely  determined  by  transferring  the  ideas  accompanying  these 
terms  into  practice. 

More  convincing  are  examples  taken  from  the  use  of  metaphorical 
terms  in  poetry,  which,  in  rituals,  are  taken  literally,  and  are  made 
the  basis  of  certain  rites.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  for  instance,  that 
the  frequently  occurring  image  of  the  devouring  of  wealth  has  a 
close  relation  to  the  detailed  form  of  the  winter  ritual  among  the 
Indians  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  and  that  the  poetical  simile  in 
which  the  chief  is  called  the  support  of  the  sky  has  to  a  certain  extent 
been  taken  literally  in  the  elaboration  of  mythological  ideas. 

Thus  it  appears  that  from  practical,  as  well  as  from  theoretical, 
points  of  view,  the  study  of  language  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  ethnological  study,  because,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  thorough  insight  into  ethnology  can  not  be  gained  with- 
out practical  knowledge  of  language,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fundamental  concepts  illustrated  by  human  languages  are  not  dis- 
tinct in  kind  from  ethnological  phenomena;  and  because,  further- 
more, the  peculiar  characteristics  of  languages  are  clearly  reflected  in 
the  views  and  customs  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
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V.  OHABAOTBRISTIOS    OF   AMEBIOAN   LANGUAGBS 

In  older  treatises  of  the  languages  of  the  world,  languages  have 
often  been  classified  as  isolating,  agglutinating,  polysynthetic,  and 
inflecting  languages.  Chinese  is  generally  given  as  an  example  of  an 
isolating  language.  The  agglutinating  languages  are  represented  by 
the  Ural-Altaic  languages  of  northern  Asia;  polysynthetic  languages, 
by  the  languages  of  America;  and  inflecting  languages,  by  the  Indo- 
European  and  Semitic  languages.  The  essential  traits  of  these  four 
groups  are:  That  in  the  first,  sentences  are  expressed  solely  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  unchangeable  elements;  in  the  agglutinating  lan- 
guages, a  single  stem  is  modified  by  the  attachment  of  numerous 
formative  elements  which  modify  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  stem; 
in  polysynthetic  languages,  a  large  number  of  distinct  ideas  are 
amalgamated  by  grammatical  processes  and  form  a  single  word,  with- 
out any  morphological  distinction  between  the  formal  elements  in 
the  sentence  and  the  contents  of  the  sentence;  and  in  the  inflecting 
languages,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sharp  distinction  ia  made  between 
formal  elements  and  the  material  contents  of  the  sentence,  and  stems 
are  modified  solely  according  to  the  logical  forms  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  sentence. 

An  example  of  what  is  meant  by  polysynthesis  is  given,  for  instance, 
in  the  following  Eskimo  word:  to^Mi^ariar^ort^m^oZt/am^rpd?  do  you 

THINK  HE  REALLY  INTENDS  TO  GO  TO  LOOK   AFTEB  IT?   (taJcUSar{pd]  he 

looks  after  it;  -iartorlpoq]  he  goes  to;  -^ma[voq]  he  intends  to; 
-[g](iluar[poq]  he  does  so — but;  -neripoq]  do  you  think  he — ;  -d, 
interrogation,  third  person.)  It  will  be  recognized  here,  that  there 
is  no  correspondence  between  the  suffixed  elements  of  the  funda- 
mental stem  and  the  formal  elements  that  appear  in  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  but  that  a  great  variety  of  ideas  are  expressed 
by  the  long  series  of  suffixes.  Another  example  of  similar  kind  is 
the  Tsimshian  word  t-yuJc-ligi-lchd' Ep-ddLEt  he  began  to  put  it 
DOWN  somewhere  INSIDE  (t^  he;  yuk  to  begin;  ligi  somewhere;  lo  in; 
d^Ep  down;  ddL  to  put  down;  -4  it). 

American  languages  have  also  been  designated  as  incorporating 
languages,  by  which  is  meant  a  tendency  to  incorporate  the  object  of 
the  sentence,  either  nominal  or  pronominal,  in  the  verbal  expression. 
Examples  of  this  tendency  are  the  Mexican  ni-petla-tHwa  i  make 
MATS  {petLor^tL  mat) ;  or  the  Pawnee  tA-trVtka^wit  i  dig  dibt  (<a-  indie- 
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ative;  t-  I;  i'ftaf"  dirt;  -pU  to  dig  [rp  in  contact,  form  'tt?]);  or  the 
Oneida  g-vagla'slri'Zdk-s  i  search  fob  a  village  (g-  I;  -imgla*  to 
live;  ^d-  abstract  noun;  -4-  verbal  character;  -zak  to  search;  -« 
continuative). 

A  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  many  American  jl 
languages  shows  that  the  general  designation  of  all  these  languages  as 
polysynthetic  and  incorporating  is  not  tenable.  We  have  in  Amer- 
ica a  sufficiently  large  number  of  cases  of  languages  in  which  the 
pronouns  are  not  incorporated,  but  joined  loosely  to  the  verb,  and 
we  also  have  numerous  languages  in  which  the  incorporation  of  many 
elements  into  a  single  word  hardly  occurs  at  all.  Among  the  lan- 
guages treated  here,  the  Chinook  may  be  given  as  an  example  of 
lack  of  polysynthesis.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  cases  in  which  a 
single  Chinook  word  expresses  an  extended  complex  of  ideas,  and  we 
notice  particularly  that  there  are  no  large  classes  of  ideas  which  are  ' 
expressed  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  considered  as  subordinate.  I 
An  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  Chinook  grammar  will  show/ 
that  each  verbal  stem  appears  modified  only  by  pronominal  and  a  few 
adverbial  elements,  and  that  nouns  show  hardly  any  tendency  to 
incorporate  new  ideas  such  as  are  expressed  by  our  adjectives.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Athapascan  and  the  Haida  and  Tlingit  may  be 
taken  as  examples  of  languages  which,  though  polysynthetic  in  the 
sense  here  described,  do  not  readily  incorporate  the  object,  but  treat 
both  pronominal  subject  and  pronominal  object  as  independent  ele- 
ments. Among  the  languages  of  northern  North  America,  the  Iroquois 
alone  has  so  strong  a  tendency  to  incorporate  the  nominal  object  into 
the  verb,  and  at  the  same  time  to  modify  so  much  its  independent 
form,  that  it  can  be  considered  as  one  of  the  characteristic  languages 
that  incorporate  the  object.  To  a  lesser  extent  this  trait  belongs  also 
to  the  Tsimshian,  Kutenai,  and  Shoshone.  It  is  strongly  developed 
in  the  Caddoan  languages.  All  the  other  incorporating  languages 
.  treated  here,  like  the  Eskimo,  Algonquian,  and  Kwakiutl,  confine  them- 
selves to  a  more  or  less  close  incorporation  of  the  pronominal  object. 
In  Shoshone,  the  incorporation  of  the  pronominal  object  and  of  the 
nominal  object  is  so  weak  that  it  is  almost  arbitrary  whether  we 
consider  these  forms  as  incorporated  or  not.  If  we  extend  our  view 
over  other  parts  of  America,  the  same  facts  appear  clearly,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  consider  these  two  traits  as  characteristics  of  all 
American  languages. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  traits  that,  although  not  com- 
mon to  all  American  languages,  are  at  least  frequent,  and  which  are 
not  less  characteristic  than  the  tendency  to  objective  incorporation 
and  to  polysynthesis.     The  most  important  of  these  is  the  tendency 
to  divide  the  verb  sharply  into  an  active  and  a  neutral  class,  one  of 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  possessive  forms  of  the  noun,  while  the 
/  /     other  is  treated  as  a  true  verb.     We  might  perhaps  say  that  American 
languages  have  a  strong  tendency  to  draw  the  dividing  line  between 
denominating  terms  and  predicative  terms,  not  in  the  same  way  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  do.     In  American  languages  many  of  our  predi- 
cative terms  are  closely  related  to  nominal  terms,  most  frequently 
the  neutral  verbs  expressing  a  state,  like  to  sitj  to  stand.     These,  also, 
often  include  a  considerable  number  of  adjectives.     On  the  other  hand, 
terms  expressing  activities — ^like  to  sing,  to  eat,  to  JcUJ- — are  treated  as 
true  predicative  terms.     The  differentiation  of  these  two  classes  is 
generally  expressed  by  the  occurrence  of  an  entirely  or  partially  sep- 
arated set  of  pronouns  for  the  predicative  terms. 

Beyond  these  extremely  vague  points,  there  are  hardly  any  char- 
acteristics that  are  common  to  many  American  languages.  A  number 
of  traits,  however,  may  be  enumerated  which  occur  with  considerable 
frequency  in  many  parts  of  America. 

The  phonetic  systems  of  American  languages  differ  very  consider- 
ably, but  we  find  with  remarkable  frequency  a  peculiar  differentiation 
of  voiced  and  unvoiced  stops, — corresponding  to  our  ft,  p;  d,  t;  g,  Ic, —  * 
which  differ  in  principle  from  the  classification  of  the  corresponding 
sounds  in  most  of  the  European  languages.  An  examination  of 
American  vocabularies  and  texts  shows  very  clearly  that  all  observers 
have  had  more  or  less  difficulty  in  differentiating  these  sounds.  Al- 
though there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  differ  in  character,  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  almost  everyivhere  a  tendency  to  pronounce 
the  voiced  and  unvoiced  sounds  with  very  nearly  equal  stress  of  artic- 
ulation, not  as  in  European  languages,  where  the  unvoiced  sound  is 
generally  pronounced  with  greater  stress.  This  equality  of  stress  of 
the  two  sounds  brings  it  about  that  their  differences  appear  rather 
slight.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  frequently  sounds,  particularly 
in  the  languages  of  the  Pacific  coast,  in  which  a  stress  of  articulation 
is  used  which  is  considerably  greater  than  any  stresses  occurring  in 
the  languages  with  which  we  are  familiar.  These  sounds  are  generally 
unvoiced;  but  a  high  air-pressure  in  the  oral  cavity  is  secured  by 
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closing  the  glottis  and  nares,  or  by  closing  the  posterior  part  of  the 
mouth  with  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  release  at  the  point  of 
articulation  lets  out  the  small  amount  of  strongly  compressed  air, 
and  the  subsequent  opening  of  glottis  and  nares  or  base  of  tongue 
produces  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  sound. 

We  find  also  with  particular  frequency  the  occurrence  of  a  number 
of  lingual  stops  corresponding  more  or  less  strictly  to  our  ir  sounds 
which,  however,  are  more  finely  differentiated  than  our  ir  sounds. 
Thus  the  velar  fc,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Semitic  languages, 
occurs  with  great  frequency  in  America.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
labio-dental  /  seems  to  be  rather  rare,  and  where  a  similar  sound 
occurs  it  is  often  the  bilabial  sound.  / 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  r,  which  on  the  whole  is  a  rare  sound    "-'^ 
in  American  languages,  and  the  trill  of  which  is  almost  always  so 
weak  that  it  merges  into  the  d,  n,  Z,  or  y,  as  the  case  may  be. 

On  the  whole,  the  system  of  consonants  of  American  languages  is  p 
well  developed,  particularly  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  the  three 
stresses  to  which  I  referred  before,  instead  of  the  two  with  which 
we  are  more  familiar.  In  some  groups  of  languages  we  have  also  a 
quite  distinct  set  of  stops  accompanied  by  full  breathing,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  EngUsh  surds.  Furthermore,  a  peculiar  break,  pro- 
duced by  closing  the  vocal  chords,  occurs  quite  commonly,  not  only 
in  connection  with  sonants,  but  also  following  or  preceding  vowels  or 
affricative  consonants.  This  intonation  is  sometimes  quite  audible, 
and  sometimes  merely  a  break  or  hiatus  in  the  continuity  of  pronun- 
ciation.  Sometimes  it  seems  related  to  the  pronunciation  of  a  voiced 
consonant  in  which  the  voicing  is  preceded  by  a  closure  of  the  vocal 
chords.  In  other  cases  it  seems  related  to  the  production  of  the 
great  stress  of  articulation  to  which  I  referred  before.  For  instance, 
in  a  strong  t  the  tongue  may  be  pressed  so  firmly  against  the  palate 
that  all  the  articulating  organs,  including  the  vocal  chords,  take  part 
in  the  tension,  and  that  the  sudden  expulsion  of  the  air  is  accom- 
panied also  by  a  sudden  relaxation  of  the  vocal  chords,  so  that  for 
this  reason  the  strong,  exploded  sound  appears  to  be  accompanied 
by  an  intonation  of  the  vocal  chords. 

As  stated  before,  these  traits  are  not  by  any  means  common  to  all 
American  languages,  but  they  are  sufficiently  frequent  to  deserve 
mention  in  a  generalized  discussion  of  the  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  languages  which  are  exceedingly  defi- 
cient in  their  phonetic  system.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  for 
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instance,  the  Iroquois,  which  possesses  not  a  single  true  labial  conso- 
nant; or  the  Haida,  in  which  the  labials  are  confined  to  a  few 
sounds,  which  are  rather  rare. 

The  vocalic  systems  of  the  northern  languages  seem  peculiarly 
uncertain.  The  cases  are  very  numerous  in  which  obscure  vowels 
occur,  which  are  evidently  related  to  fuller  vowels,  but  whose  afiilia^ 
tions  often  can  not  be  determined.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  south- 
em  languages  these  weak  vowels  are  not  so  prominent.  We  also  find 
very  frequently  a  lack  of  clear  distinction  between  o  and  u  on  the 
one  hand,  and  e  and  i  on  the  other.  Although  the  variability  of 
vowels  in  some  of  the  languages  seems  beyond  doubt,  there  are  others 
in  which  the  vocalic  system  is  very  definite  and  in  which  distinctions 
are  expressed,  not  only  by  the  timbre  of  the  vowel,  but  also  by  its 
rising  or  falling  tone.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Pawnee 
and  the  Takelma.  The  Pawnee  seems  to  have  at  least  two  tones,  a 
sinking  tone  and  a  rising  tone,  while  in  Takelma  there  seem  to  be 
three  tones.  Nasalized  vowels  are  very  conmion  in  some  languages, 
and  entirely  absent  in  others.  This  nasalization  occurs  both  with 
open  lips  and  with  closed  lips.  An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  Iro- 
quois u^. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  general  characterization  of  American 
languages  with  regard  to  the  grouping  of  sounds.  While  in  some 
languages  consonantic  clusters  of  incredible  complexity  are  formed, 
others  avoid  such  clusters  altogether.  There  is,  however,  a  habit  of 
pronunciation  which  deserves  attention,  and  which  is  found  veiy 
widely  distributed.  This  is  the  slurring  of  the  ends  of  words,  which 
is  sometimes  so  pronounced,  that,  in  an  attempt  to  write  the  words, 
the  terminations,  grammatical  or  other,  may  become  entirely  inaudi- 
ble. The  simplest  form  in  which  this  tendency  expresses  itself  is  in 
the  suppression  of  terminal  consonants,  which  are  only  articulated, 
but  not  pronounced.  In  the  Nass  river  dialect  of  the  Tsimshian^  for 
instance,  the  terminal  n  of  the  word  ^an  tree  is  indicated  by  the 
position  of  the  tongue,  but  is  entirely  inaudible,  unless  the  word  is 
followed  by  other  words  belonging  to  the  same  sentence.  In  that 
language  the  same  is  true  of  the  sounds  I  and  m.  Vowels  are 
suppressed  in  a  similar  manner  by  being  only  indicated  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mouth,  without  being  articulated.  This  happens  fre- 
quently to  the  u  following  a  Jc,  or  with  an  i  in  the  same  position. 
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Thus,  the  Kwakiutl  pronounce  wdfdEk^.     If,  however,  another  vowel  . 
follows,  the  u  which  is  not  articulated  appears  as  a  t£;,  as  in  the  form 
wt'dekuxi. 

The  slurring,  however,  extends  over  whole  syllables,  which  in  these 
cases  may  appear  highly  modified.  Thus,  in  the  Oneida  dialect  of 
the  Iroquois,  a  peculiar  I  sound  is  heard,  which  presumably  occurs 
only  in  such  slurred  syllables.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Indi- 
ans of  all  tribes  are  perfectly  conscious  of  the  phonetic  elements 
which  have  thus  been  suppressed,  and  can,  when  pressed  to  do  so, 
pronounce  the  words  with  their  full  endings. 

Another  trait  that  is  characteristic  of  many  American  languages,  |) 
and  that  deserves  mention,  is  the  tendency  of  various  parts  of  the 
population  to  modify  the  pronunciation  of  sounds.     Thus  we  find  | 
that  among  some  Eskimo  tribes  the  men  pronoimce  the  terminal  p,  tj 
i,  and  q  distinctly,  while  the  women  always  transform  these  sounds 
into  m,  n,  fi,  and  fi.    In  some  dialects  the  men  have  also  adopted  this 
manner  of  pronouncing,  so  that  the  pronunciation  has  become  uni-  • 
form  again.     Such  mannerisms,  that  are  pecuUar  to  certain  sociaK 
groups,  are  of  course  not  entirely  foreign  to  us,  but  they  are  seldom 
developed   in  so  striking   a    manner  as  in  a  few  of   the  Indian 
languages. 

In  many  American  languages  we  find  highly  developed  laws  of 
euphony, — ^laws  by  which,  automatically,  one  sound  in  a  sentence 
requires  certain  other  sounds  either  to  precede  or  to  follow  it.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  these  laws  of  euphony  seem  to  act  forward  in  a  man- 
ner that  may  be  compared  to  the  laws  of  vowel  harmony  in  the  Ural- 
Altaic  languages.  Particularly  remarkable  among  these  laws  is  the 
influence  of  the  o  upon  following  vowels,  which  occurs  in  a  few  lan- 
guages of  the  Pacific  coast.  In  these,  the  vowels  following  an  o  in 
the  same  word  must,  under  certain  conditions,  be  transformed  into  o 
vowels,  or  at  least  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  w.  Quite  differ- 
ent in  character  are  the  numerous  influences  of  contact  of  sounds, 
which  are  very  pronounced  in  the  Siouan  languages,  and  occur  again 
in  a  quite  different  form  in  the  Pawnee.  It  may  be  well  to  give  an 
example  of  these  also.  Thus,  in  Dakota,  words  ending  with  an  a  and 
followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  Jc  transform  the  former  into  €, 
the  latter  into  6.  In,  Pawnee,  on  the  other  hand,  the  combination 
tr  is  always  transformed  into  an  h;  b  following  an  i  is  generally 
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changed  into  a  w;  rp  becomes  hw,  etc.  While  in  some  languages 
these  phonetic  changes  do  not  occupy  a  prominent  place,  they  are 
exceedingly  important  in  others.  They  correspond  in  a  way  to  the 
laws  of  euphony  of  Sanskrit. 

Just  as  much  variety  as  is  shown  in  phonetic  systems  is  found  in 
the  use  of  grammatical  devices.  In  discussing  the  definition  of  the 
word;  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  some  American  languages  the 
word-unit  seems  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  consistent,  while  in  others 
the  structure  of  the  sentence  would  seem  to  justify  us  in  considering 
it  as  composed  of  a  number  of  independent  elements  combined  by- 
juxtaposition.  Thus,  languages  which  have  a  polysynthetic  char- 
acter have  the  tendency  to  form  firmly  knit  word-units,  which  may  be 
predicative  sentences,  but  may  also  be  used  for  denominative  pur- 
poses. For  example,  the  Chinook  may  say,  He  runs  into  the  water ^ 
and  may  designate  by  this  term  the  mink;  or  the  Hupa  may  say 
They  have  been  laid  together,  meaning  by  this  term  a  fire.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  innumerable  languages  in  America  in  which 
expressions  of  this  kind  are  entirely  impossible. 

In  forming  words  and  sentences,  affixes  are  used  extensively,  and 
we  find  prefixes,  as  well  as  suffixes  and  infixes.  It  is  not  absolutely 
certain  that  cases  occur  in  America  where  true  infixing  into  a  stem 
takes  place,  and  where  it  might  not  be  better  explained  as  an  insertion 
of  the  apparently  infixed  element  into  a  compound  stem,  or  as  due  to 
secondary  phonetic  phenomena,  like  those  of  metathesis;  but  in  the 
Siouan  languages  at  least,  infixion  in  bisyllabic  stems  that  are  appar- 
ently simple  in  their  origin  occurs.  Otherwise,  suffixing  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  extensively  used  than  prefixing;  and  in  some  languages 
only  one  of  these  two  methods  is  used,  in  others  both.  There  are 
probably  no  languages  in  which  prefixing  alone  occurs. 

Change  of  stem  is  also  a  device  that  is  used  with  great  frequency. 
We  find  particularly  that  methods  of  reduplication  are  used  exten- 
sively. Modifications  of  single  soimds  of  the  stem  occur  also,  and 
sometimes  in  peculiar  form.  Thus  we  have  cases,  as  in  Tsimshian, 
where  the  lengthening  of  a  vowel  indicates  plurality;  or,  as  in 
Algonq^ian,  where  modality  is  expressed  by  vocalic  modification; 
and,  a3  In  Chinook,  where  diminutive  and  augmentative  are 
expressed  by  increasing  the  stress  of  consonants.  Sometimes  an 
exuberance  of  reduplicated  forms  is  found,  the  reduplicated  stem 
being  redupUcated  a  second  and  even  a  third  time.     On  the  other 
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hand,  we  find  numerous  languages  in  which  the  stem  is  entirely 
unchangeable,  excepting  so  far  as  it  may  be  subject  to  phonetic 
contact  phenomena. 

The  following  grammatical  sketches  have  been  contributed  by 
investigators,  each  of  whom  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  linguistic 
stock  of  which  he  treats.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  adopt,  so 
far  as  feasible,  a  uniform  method  of  treatment,  without,  however, 
sacrificing  the  individual  conception  of  each  investigator. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  views  expressed  in  the  introductory 
chapters,  the  method  of  treatment  has  been  throughout  an  analytical 
one.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  the  forms  of  the  Indian 
grammars  with  the  grammars  of  English,  Latin,  or  even  among 
themselves;  but  in  each  case  the  psychological  groupings  which  are 
g:iven  depend  entirely  upon  the  inner  form  of  each  language.  In 
other  words,  the  grammar  has  been  treated  as  though  an  intelligent 
Indian  was  going  to  develop  the  forms  of  his  own  thoughts  by  an 
analysis  of  his  own  form  of  speech. 

It  will  be  imderstood  that  the  results  of  this  analysis  can  not  be 
claimed  to  represent  the  fundamental  categories  from  which  the  pres- 
ent form  of  each  language  has  developed.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  in  all  Indian  languages,  processes  have  occurred  analogous 
to  those  processes  which  are  historically  known  and  to  which  the 
modern  forms  of  Indo-European  languages  owe  their  present  forms. 
Grammatical  categories  have  been  lost,  and  new  ones  have  developed. 
Even  a  hasty  comparison  of  the  dialects  of  various  American  lin- 
guistic families  gives  ample  proof  that  similar  processes  have  taken 
place  here.  To  give  an  example,  we  find  that,  in  the  Ponca  dialect 
of  the  Siouan  languages,  nouns  are  classified  according  to  form,  and 
that  there  is  a  clear  formal  distinction  between  the  subject  and  the 
object  of  the  sentence.  These  important  features  have  disappeared 
entirely  in  the  Dakota  dialect  of  the  same  group  of  languages.  To 
give  another  example,  we  find  a  pronominal  sex  gender  in  all  the  dia- 
lects of  the  Salishan  stock  that  are  spoken  west  of  the  Coast  range  in 
the  states  of  Washington  and  in  British  Columbia,  while  in  the  dia- 
lects of  the  interior  there  is  no  trace  of  gender.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  in  one  of  the  Salish  dialects  of  the  interior  the  occurrence  of  an 
exclusive  and  inclusive  form  of  the  pronoun,  which  is  absent  in  all  the 
other  dialects  of  the  same  stock.     We  have  no  information  on  the 
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history  of  American  languages,  and  the  study  of  dialects  has  not 
advanced  far  enough  to  permit  us  to  draw  far-reaching  inferences 
in  regard  to  this  subject.  It  is  therefore  impossible,  in  the  few  cases 
here  mentioned,  to  state  whether  the  occurrence  and  non-occurrence 
of  these  categories  are  due  to  a  loss  of  old  forms  in  the  one  dialect  or 
to  a  later  differentiation  in  the  other. 

Although,  therefore,  an  analytical  granmiar  can  not  lay  any  claim' 
to  present  a  history  of  the  development  of  grammatical  categories,  it 
is  valuable  as  a  presentation  of  the  present  state  of  grammatical  de- 
velopment in  each  linguistic  group.  The  results  of  our  investigation 
must  be  supplemented  at  a  later  time  by  a  thorough  analysis  and  com- 
parison of  all  the  dialects  of  each  linguistic  stock. 

Owing  to  the  fundamental  differences  between  different  linguistic 
families,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  develop  the  terminology  of  each 
independently  of  the  others,  and  to  seek  for  uniformity  only  in  cases 
where  it  can  be  obtained  without  artificially  stretching  the  definition 
of  terms.  It  is  planned  to  give  a  comparative  discussion  of  the 
languages  at  the  close  of  these  volumes^  when  reference  can  be  made 
to  the  published  sketches. 

So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  the  following  linguistic  fami- 
lies may  be  distinguished  in  North  America  north  of  Mexico: 

1.  Eskimo  (arctic  coast). 

2.  Athapascan     (northwestern     interior,    Oregon,    California, 

Southwest). 

3.  Tlingit  (coast  of  southern  Alaska). 

4.  Haida  (Queen  Charlotte  islands,  British  Columbia). 

5.  Salishan  (southern  British  Columbia  and  northern  Wash- 

ington) . 

6.  Chemakum  (west  coast  of  Washington). 

7.  Wakashan  (Vancouver  island). 

8.  Algonquian  (region  south  of  Hudson  Bay  and  eastern  Wood- 

lands). 

9.  Beothuk  (Newfoundland). 

10.  Tsimshian  (northern  coast  of  British  Colimibia). 

11.  Siouan  (northern  plains  west  of  Mississippi  and  North  Car- 

olina). 

12.  Iroquoian  Gower  Great  Lakes  and  North  Carolina). 

13.  Caddoan  (southern  part  of  plains  west  of  Mississippi). 

14.  Muskhogean  (southeastern  United  States). 

15.  Kiowa  (middle  Western  plains). 

16.  Shoshonean  (western  plateaus  of  United  States). 
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17.  Kutenai  (southeastern  interior  of  British  Columbia). 

18.  Pima  (Arizona  and  Sonora). 

19.  Tuma  (Arizona  and  lower  California). 

20.  Chinook  flower  Columbia  river). 

21.  Yakona  (Yaquina  bay). 

22.  Kus  (coast  of  central  Oregon). 

23.  Takelma  (Rogue  river,  Oregon). 

24.  Ealapuya  (Willamette  valley,  Oregon). 

25.  Waiilaptuan  (Cascade  range  east  of  Willamette,  Ore.). 

26.  Klamath  (southeastern  interior  of  Oregon). 

27.  Sahaptin  (interior  of  Oregon). 

28.  Quoratean  (Klamath  river). 

29.  Weitspekan  flower  Klamath  river). 

30.  Shasta  (northeast  interior  of  California). 

31.  Wishok  (north  coast  of  California). 

32.  Yana  (eastern  tributaries  of  upper  Sacramento  river,  Cali- 

fornia). 

33.  Chimarico  (head  waters  of  Sacramento  river,  California). 

34.  Wintim  (valley  of  Sacramento  river). 

35.  Maidu  (east  of  Sacramento  river). 

36.  Yuki  (north  of  Bay  of  San  Francisco). 

37.  Porno  (coast  north  of  Bay  of  San  Francisco). 

38.  Washo  (Lake  Washoe,  Nevada,  and  California). 

39.  Moqueliunnan  (east  of  lower  Tulare  river,  California). 

40.  Yokuts  (southern  Tulare  river,  California). 

41.  Costanoan  (south  of  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  California). 

42.  f^sselenian  (coast  of  southern  California). 

43.  Salinan  (coast  of  southern  California). 

44.  Chumashan  (coast  of  southern  California). 

45.  Tanoan 

46.  Zufii  (Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona). 

47.  Keres 

48.  Pakawan  (from  Cibolo  creek,  Texas,  into  the  state  of  Coa- 

^huila,  Mexico), 

49.  Karankawa  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Atakapa). 

50.  Tonkawa  (inland  from  preceding). 

51.  Atakapa  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Chitimacha). 

52.  Chitimacha  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Mississippi). 

53.  Tunica  (coast  of  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  Mississippi). 

54.  Yuchi  (east  Georgia). 

55.  Timuqua  (Florida). 

Of  these,  the  present  voltune  contains  sketches  of  a  number  of 
languages  of  the  northern  group,  the  Athapascan,  Tlingit,  Haida, 
Tsimahian,  Kwakiutl,  Chinook,  Maidu,  Algonquian,  Siouan,  Eskimo. 
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§  1.  DISTRIBXmON  OF  THE  ATHAPASCAN  FAMILY 

The  Athapascan  stock  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  widely  dis- 
tributed families  of  speech  in  North  America.  Geographically  it 
consists  of  three  divisions,  the  northern,  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the 
southern. 

The  northern  division  ^  occupies  much  of  the  northwestern  portion 
of  the  continent.  East  of  the  Rocky  mountains  the  southern  boundary 
IS  the  Churchill  river  at  the  southeast,  and  the  watershed  between 
Athabasca  and  Peace  rivers  at  the  southwest.  South  of  them  are 
peoples  of  the  Algonquian  stock.  The  Eskimo  hold  a  narrow  strip  of 
continuous  coast-line  along  the  Arctic  ocean  and  Hudson  bay  to  the 
north  and  east.  West  of  the  Rocky  mountains  the  Athapascan  ter- 
ritory begins  at  the  fifty-first  parallel  of  noilh  latitude,  and  includes 
ail  of  the  country  except  the  coast  and  islands.  Only  near  the 
boundary  of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia  did  they  reach  the  coast. 
In  the  extreme  north  the  coast  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Eskimo. 
To  the  south  the  shore-lands  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Haida, 
Tlingit,  Tsimshian,  and  Wakashan.  Their  southern  neighbors  are 
members  of  the  Salishan  stock. 

*The  principal  works  which  treat  particularly  of  the  Athapascans  of  the  north  are  the  following: 

Su  Alizandeb  Hackkkzib.  Voyages  from  Montreal,  on  the  River  St.  Laurence,  through  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America,  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans:  in  the  Years  1789  and  1793. 
London,  1801. 

Sii  John  Richardson.  Arctic  Searching  Expedition:  a  Journal  of  a  Boat  Voyage  through  Ruperts 
Land  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  Search  of  the  Discovery  Ships  under  Command  of  Sir  John 
FranUin.    London,  18&1. 

J. C.  E.  BvscMXANN.  Der  Athapaskische  Sprachstamm.  Konigliche  Akad.  der  WUs.  zu  Berlin,  Abhand- 
hmgen  aus  dan  Jahre  1856, 144-819. 

Le  R.  p.  E.  Petitot.    Dictionaire  de  la  langue  D^n^-Dlndji^.    Paris,  1876. 

Ret.  Fathkr  A.  G.  Morice.  The  Western  D4n4,  their  Manners  and  Customs.  Proceedings  of  the 
Qmadian  IntUtuU,  3d  ser.,  vil,  109-174.    Toronto,  1890. 

.   The  D^nd  Languages.    Trantaetiona  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  i,  170-212.    Toronto,  1891. 

'— -.   The  History  of  the  Northern  Interior  of  British  Columbia.    Toronto,  1904. 
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The  Pacific  coast  division^  formerly  consisted  of  one  band  in  the 
interior  of  British  Columbia,  two  small  bands  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, and  many  villages  in  a  strip  of  nearly  continuous  territory  aboat 
four  hundred  miles  in  length,  beginning  at  the  Umpqua  river,  Oregon, 
and  extending  south  between  the  coast  and  coast  range  mountains  to 
the  head  waters  of  Eel  river  in  California.  At  the  Klamath  river 
their  territory  was  cut  through  at  one  point  by  the  Yurok  who  occu- 
pied the  lower  portion  of  that  river  and  the  coast  southward  nearly 
to  the  mouth  of  Mad  river.  From  that  point  the  non-Athapascan 
Wiyot  extended  along  the  coast  a  little  south  of  the  mouth  of  Eel 
river.  These  villages  were  separated  in  many  cases  from  each  other 
by  low  but  rugged  mountains.  They  were  surrounded  by  the  small 
stocks  characteristic  of  the  region. 

The  southern  division  •  occupies  a  very  large  area  in  the  Southwest, 
including  much  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  western  Texas,  and  ex- 
tending to  some  distance  into  Mexico  proper.  The  people  form  three 
groups,  the  Lipan  in  the  East,  the  Navaho  south  of  the  San  Juan 
river  in  eastern  Arizona  and  western  New  Mexico,  and  the  various 
tribes  of  Apache  east  and  south  of  the  Navaho.  This  division  greatly 
exceeds  in  numbers  all  the  other  Athapascan  people.  Their  principal 
neighbors  were  the  Piman,  Shoshonean,  and  Pueblo  peoples. 

Wide  differences  in  physical  type  and  culture,  and  considerable 
changes  in  language,  make  it  certain  that  these  divisions  have  not 
been  separated  from  each  other  recently. 

In  the  Pacific  coast  division,  to  which  the  Hupa  belong,  are  at  least 
four  languages  mutually  unintelligible.  The  Umpqua  at  the  north 
seems  to  differ  widely  from  the  dialects  south  of  it,  both  in  its  pho- 
netic character  and  its  vocabulary.  From  the  Umpqua  southward  to 
the  Yurok  country  on  the  Klamath  river  the  dialects  seem  to  shade 
into  one  another,  those  formerly  3];)oken  on  the  Coquille  river  and 

1  Publications  treating  this  division  of  the  Athapascan  are: 

J.  Owen  Dorsey.    Indians  of  the  Slletz  Reservation,  Oregon.    American  AtUhropologUtt  n,  55-61. 

Washington,  1889.— The  Gentile  System  of  the  Siletz  Tribes.    Joumai  qf  American  FoOt-Lort, 

111,227-237.    Boston,  1890. 
Stephen  Powebs.    The  Northern  California  Indians.    Overland  Monthly,  vni,  ix.    San  Frandaoo, 

1872-74. 
Pliny  £arle  Qoddard.    Kato  Texts.     University  of  Ciilifomia  Publications,  American  ArchsBology  and 

Ethnology,  v,  no.  3. 

'The  published  material  concerning  this  division  is  mostly  restricted  to  the  Navaho,  and  has  been 
collected  by  one  author,  Dr.  Washington  Matthews.    The  more  important  of  his  works  are: 
The  Mountain  Chant:  a  Navajo  Ceremony.    Fiflh  Annual  Bcport  of  the  Bureauqf  BUmotogy,  1887. 
Navaho  Legends.    Memoirs  of  the  American  FoiUc-Lore  Socieiy,  y.    Boston,  1897. 
The  Night  Chant.    Memoirs  qf  the  American  Museum  qf  Natural  History^  yi.    New  York,  1902. 
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Galice  creek  being  the  most  distinct  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
arca^  on  Eel  river  and  the  coast,  are  several  dialects  differing  much 
more  in  vocabulary  than  in  phonetics.  That  Indians  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  this  territory  can  converse  in  their  respective  languages  is 
not  probable.  On  lower  Mattole  and  Bear  rivers  and  the  adjacent 
coast  a  very  distinct  dialect  was  spoken.  In  the  middle  of  this  Pacific 
coast  division  are  two  dialects  very  closely  connected.  One  of  them 
was  formerly  spoken  on  upper  Redwood  creek  and  middle  Mdd  river  in 
Humboldt  county,  California;  and  the  other,  the  Hupa  of  which  this 
paper  treats,  on  the  lower  (northern)  portion  of  the  Trinity  river. 

The  villages  speaking  the  Hupa  dialect  have  for  neighbors,  to  the 
north  the  Yurok,  to  the  northeast  the  Karok,  to  the  east  the  Shasta, 
but  with  high  mountains  intervening,  to  the  south  the  Chimariko  and 
Wintun,  and  to  the  west  the  Athapascans  of  Redwood  creek. 

Texts  of  myths,  tales,  and  medicine  formulas  collected  by  the  author 
were  published  by  the  University  of  California,*  upon  which,  as 
a  basis,  an  analytical  study  of  the  morphology  of  the  language  has 
been  made.'  A  preliminary  paper  describing  in  detail  the  individual 
sounds  of  the  language  and  illustrating  them  by  means  of  palatogranis 
and  tracings  has  been  published.'  The  examples  given  in  the  follow- 
ing grammatical  sketch  are  taken  from  the  collection  of  Hupa  texts 
published  by  the  University  of  California.  The  figures  refer  to 
pages  and  lines. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-4) 

§  2.  Sounds 

Among  the  sounds  composing  the  Hupa  language,  consonantal  con- 
tinuants predominate.  This  takes  from  the  speech  the  definitcness 
produced  by  a  predominance  of  stops,  and  the  musical  character  im- 
parted by  full  clear  vowels  standing  alone  or  scantily  attended  by 
consonants  in  the  syllable. 

The  stops  are  entirely  lacking  in  one  of  the  most  important  series, 
the  labial.  Hupa  has  neither  p  nor  h.  The  latter  is  often  found  in 
many  of  the  other  Athapascan  dialects  of  the  Pacific  coast  division. 
In  Hupa  the  corresponding  words  have  vi  in  place  of  5.     The  back 

1  For  a  general  account  of  the  Hupa  Tillages  and  their  surroundings,  see  r.  E.  GcKldard,  Life  and 
Coltare  of  the  Hupa.  University  of  California  Publications,  American  Archeology  and  Ethnology,  i, 
na  1.— Hupa  Texta,  idem,  i,  no.  2. 

'The  Morphology  of  the  Hupa  Language,  idem,  in. 

•The  Phonology  of  the  Hupa  Language.— Part  I,  idem,  v,  no.  1 
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series  are  represented  by  stops,  but  mostly  by  surds  only.  In  the 
dental  series  alone  is  the  sonant  frequent.  There  are  two  surds  of 
this  series,  one  quite  strongly  aspirated,  about  as  much  so  as  b 
English  C  in  Si  stressed  syllable;  the  other,  followed  by  suction, 
probably  produced  by  glottal  action,  has  the  vowel  following  the 
explosion  of  the  consonant  in  about  half  the  time  it  does  in  the 
aspirated  t.  In  this  regaixl  it  lies  between  the  aspirated  t  and  d.  The 
unaccustomed  ear  usually  hears  it  as  dy  but  it  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  that  sound  when  the  attention  is  directed  toward  its 
sonancy  which  begins  in  d  at  the  moment  of  release.  On  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  the  sonant  has  been  written  as  ^  by  all  who 
have  attempted  its  notation.  After  more  practice  it  may  be  distin- 
guished with  precision,  and  its  pronunciation  only  as  a  sonant  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  native  speaker.  Of  the  palatal  series,  only 
the  anterior  palatals  are  employed  before  e  and  i  sounds.  When 
these  occur  before  a,  ^,  and  u^  a  well-defined  glide  is  heard,  which  has 
been  written  as  y.  The  posterior  palatal  series  is  articulated  just 
back  of  the  line  of  the  joining  of  the  soft  and  hard  palates.  That  there 
were  originally  three  or  more  representatives  of  this  series  is  probable. 
The  full  sonant  seems  to  have  become  w.  The  aspirated  supd  has 
become  a  continuant  spirant  a?.*  There  remain  two  sounds,  one  (k) 
that  has  the  sonancy  closely  following  the  release,  and  one  (k)  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  suction  giving  it  a  sharp,  harsh  sound  usuallj* 
designated  as  fortis.  The  velar  series  is  articulated  very  far  back, 
giving  the  effect  of  a  closure  against  a  yielding  surface,  and  resulting 
in  a  soft  sound,  rather  difficult  to  distinguish  as  surd  or  sonant, 
but  probably  always  the  former.  The  glottal  stop  («)  is  most  easily 
recognized  when  final,  for  then  its  release  is  often  heard.  Between 
vowels  it  must  be  detected  by  the  silence  enforced  and  by  the  change 
wrought  in  the  close  of  the  first  vowel. 
The  stops  mB,y  be  represented  as  follows: 

Glottal        Velar         Palatal  Anterior  palatal    Dental      Labial 

Sonant -  -  ~        9y  91/  ^  ~ 

Surd («)  q  k        k^ky  t  - 

Fortis -  -  k  k  t  - 

The  continuant  consonants  of  Hupa  comprise  spirants,  affricatives, 
nasals,  and  liquids.  A  glottal  spirant  occurs  after  as  well  as  before 
vowels.     Initially  it  is  a  surd  breath  escaping  as  the  glottis  passes  from 

I  Compare  Hupa  tcUteswen  hb  carried,  and  maiiiM*  you  finished,  with  Eato  tcUsgi^  and  bentitte*. 
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the  open  position  maintained  in  breathing  to  the  position  required  for 
the  vowel,  and  is  written  h.  It  is  rather  stronger  than  English  A. 
When  final,  the  spii'ant  is  caused  by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  glottis 
without  diminution  of  the  force  of  the  breath,  and  is  written  (*).  It  has 
been  noted  only  where  it  is  most  prominent,  or  where  it  differentiates 
one  word  or  word-element  from  another.  One  of  the  spirants  {x)  im- 
parts a  noticeable  harshness  to  the  Hupa  language.  It  is  formed 
rather  far  back  in  the  mouth,  apparently  in  the  velar  position.  The 
mouth-passage  is  made  quite  narrow,  and  the  uvula  is  thrown  into  vibra- 
tion. The  period  of  these  vibrations  is  about  forty  per  second.  The 
resulting  sound  is  harsh,  both  from  the  lowness  of  the  period  and 
from  its  irregularity.  The  degree  of  harshness  varies  considerably  in 
individuals,  and,  indeed,  in  the  same  individual.  While  the  sound  is 
not  far  removed  from  the  velar  r  in  its  place  and  manner  of  forma- 
tion, its  effect  on  the  ear  is  rather  that  of  German  cA  after  back  vowels. 
In  Hupa,  however,  this  sound  is  usually  initial.  There  is  no  correspond- 
ing sonant  in  Hupa.  It  does  occur  in  Navaho;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  fvogan  house,  where  the  first  consonant  is 
nearly  like  the  Hupa  sound,  and  the  second  is  its  sonant.  There  is  a 
spirant  pronounced  in  the  palatal  position,  but  accompanied  by  marked 
labial  rounding.  It  closely  resembles  w;  but  it  is  a  surd,  not  a  sonant. 
\Vaen  thb  sound  is  initial  {hw)^  it  appears  to  begin  without  rounding 
of  the  lips,  sounding  much  like  English  wh  in  who.  When  final  (2^), 
the  sound  makes  much  less  impression  on  the  ear.  It  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  X  by  its  lack  of  roughness,  and  from  both  x  and  h  by  the 
rounding  of  the  lips.  It  differs  from  a  bilabial  /in  that  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  narrowing  of  the  mouth-passage  in  the  palatal  position.^ 
Another  spirant  {l)  common  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  found  in  Hupa, 
causes  great  difficulty  when  first  heard.  It  is  formed  at  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  tongue,  as  is  l^  but  differs  from  that  sound  in  that  the 
breath  which  passes  through  the  opening  is  surd  instead  of  sonant, 
and  that  the  passage  is  narrower,  causing  a  distinct  spirant  character. 
When  the  passage  is  entirely  closed  and  the  breath  must  break  its  way 
through  to  continue  as  a  spirant,  an  affricative  L  is  formed.  Both  of 
these  sounds,  but  especially  the  latter,  impress  the  ear  of  one  unac- 
customed to  them  as  combinations  of  ^  or  ^  and  /.  The  spirant  s  in 
the  alveolar  position  is  frequent  in  Hupa,  and  does  not  differ  espe- 

iThis  soand  bas  for  its  equivalent  in  other  dialects  e  (sh).    Cf.  Hupa  hjBfi  sun  and  hmp  i,  me,  with 
Kato  ca  and  ei. 
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cially,  either  in  its  method  of  formation  or  in  its  sound,  from  English  s. 
The  sonant  z  does  not  occur  except  when  preceded  by  d.  There  are 
no  interdental,  labio-dental,  or  bilabial  spirants  except  the  rounded 
palatal  spirant,  hm^  2fi,  discussed  above. 

The  affricatives  are  tc^  dj^  U^  dz^  and  L.  The  first  two  are  formed  by 
a  ^-like  closure  and  explosion,  followed  by  a  spirant  through  a  passage 
formed  by  a  horizontally  wide  and  vertically  narrow  constriction  along 
the  middle  of  the  hard  palate  near  the  first  and  second  molars.  The 
second  pair,  ts  and  dz^  are  formed  nearly  as  in  English,  in  the  dental 
position,  through  a  rather  round  passageway.  It  is  probable  that 
there  are  three  members  of  each  series,  the  sonant,  the  aspirated 
surd,  and  the  fortis  surd.  The  aspirated  anterior  palatal  surd  usually 
has  a  u  tinge  and  has  been  written  tew.    The  fortis  is  indicated  by  tc. 

The  nasals  are  three  in  number — the  palatal,  dental,  and  labial. 
The  palatal  nasal  is  very  frequent  in  its  occurrence,  especially  in  the 
final  position  in  the  word.  It  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  nasality 
in  the  preceding  vowel. 

The  only  liquid  is  the  lateral  one  Z,  which  does  not  differ  in  any 
considerable  degree  from  English  I  either  in  the  manner  of  its  making 
or  its  sound. 

The  continuants  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


Glottal 

Velar 

Palatal       Anterior  palatal 

Dental 

Labial 

Spirant 

. 

AO 

X 

hw  (in)     L  (lateral) 

S 

h2£  {w) 

Affricative 

. 

— 

- 

-       tc^  tcio^  dj^  L 

tSy  dz 

— 

Nasal    .     . 

• 

— 

— 

n 

n 

ni 

Liquid  .     . 

• 

— 

— 

I  (lateral) 

— 

• 

The  complete 

system  of  consonants  may  be  tabulated  thus: 

Stoptt 

ConHnuawU 

Sonant 

Surd 

Spirant          Affricative 

Nasal 

Liquid 

Glottal .    . 

— 

E 

AC) 

— 

— 

Velar    .     . 

— 

9 

X                        - 

— 

— 

Palatal .     . 

— 

km 

hw  (in)               - 

n 

— 

Anterior  ) 
Palatal     ) 

9,9y 

Jc,ky 

'  (••'«•")  I'S^) 

— 

I 

(lateral 

Dental  .     . 

d 

t(i) 

8            ts^  dz 

n 

— 

Labial   .     . 

— 

— 

hm  {m) 

7)1 

— 

There  are  in  Hupa  nine  vowel-sounds  and  two  semi-vowels, 
may  be  represented  as  follows: 

y.    If    if    e,    e,    a,     ^,     o,     o,    u,    w 
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The  vowels  in  Hupa  are  formed  with  much  less  movement  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  lips  than  is  employed  in  the  corresponding  sounds  in 
Elnglish  speech.  The  Hupa  seem  to  talk  with  their  mouths  nearly 
dosed.  As  a  result,  the  sounds  are  not  open  and  clear,  but  muffled. 
These  vowels  may  terminate  in  a  sudden  opening  of  the  glottis,  result- 
ing in  an  aspiration  of  the  vowel;  or  in  a  closure  of  the  glottis,^  bringing 
the  vowel  to  an  abrupt  close.  When  aspirated,  the  whole  vowel  has 
a  breathy  quality;  and  when  closed  by  a  glottal  stop,  it  sounds  hard 
and  compact. 

§  3.  Grouping  of  Sounds 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  words  or  syllables  begin  with  a  vowel,  and 
most  of  such  cases  occur  in  verb  forms.  Semi-vowels  and  single  con- 
sonants are  frequent  initially.  The  only  clusters  which  stand  initially 
are  the  affricatives  dz^  ts^  dj^  tc^  and  tew,  and  the  combinations  Ai^, 
Tw,  and  ky.  Of  the  affricatives,  tew  seems  to  be  a  phonetic  derivation 
from  a  simple  sound,  probably  a  palatal  with  a  u  tinge.  The  combi- 
nation km  corresponds  to  the  simple  sound  c  (sk)  in  the  other  Atha- 
pascan dialects;  xw  is  due  to  the  change  of  ^  to  the  semi- vowel  w;  and 
h/  has  for  the  second  element  a  glide  due  to  a  back  vowel  following 
an  anterior  palatal  consonant.  Probably  none  of  these  initial  sounds 
were  therefore  originally  two  distinct  consonants  in  juxtaposition. 

Many  syllables  end  in  vowels.  When  final  in  the  word,  and  bear- 
ing the  accent,  some  vowels,  under  certain  conditions,  seem  to  develop 
semi- vowels  after  themselves,  becoming  diphthongs.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  vowel  a  in  the  roots  of  verbs.  In  the  past  tense,  which  is 
more  strongly  accented  on  the  ultima  (the  root  syllable),  a  becomes  a/, 
or  sometimes  au.  The  au  is  due  to  a  disappearing  final  g.  That  ai 
IS  due  to  a  suffix  is  not  unlikely.  Syllables  may  end  in  simple  conso- 
nants or  in  affricatives.  The  only  prominent  sonant  stop  which  occurs 
in  Hupa  (d)  is  not  frequent  in  the  final  position.  When  a  dental  stop 
occurs  in  the  interior  of  a  word,  it  is  usually  surd  if  at  the  end  of 
a  syllable,  and  sonant  if  at  the  beginning.  In  fact,  it  often  happens 
that  the  same  sound  begins  as  a  surd  and  is  completed  as  a  sonant, 
the  occlusion  belonging  to  the  preceding  syllable,  and  the  explosion 

iTfae  opening  of  the  glottis  is  of  course  brought  abont  by  a  separation  of  the  vocal  processes.  The 
pitch  at  the  end  of  the  vowel  is  lowered.  The  closure  of  the  glottis  is  more  probably  brought  about 
by  the  movement  of  the  epiglottis  so  as  to  cova  the  glottis  as  in  swallowing.  A  similar  glottal 
action  no  doubt  produces  the  f  ortis  series. 

§3 
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tx>  the  succeeding  syllable.    Two  consonants  noiay  stand  together  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  provided  they  belong  to  different  syllables. 

§  4.  Assimilation  of  Sounds 

Assimilation  of  consonants,  mostly  retrogressive,  takes  place  in  some 
cases  when  two  consonants  are  brought  together  morphologically  or 
syntactically.    The  most  important  are  these: 

(1)  Retrogressive. 

t  before  n  becomes  n. 

tcuhwiiJcinneen  he  nearly  caught  me  (for  tcuhyiiLkitneen) 

t  before  m  becomes  ni. 

yalddmrnifl  they  intended,  to,  catch  (for  yaiLkitmifl) 

A  before  I  becomes  ?. 

yawifl^an  he  picked  up  a  stone  (but  yawillai  he  picked  up 
several  stones) 

t  before  I  becomes  L 

noiwiLkUliLte  it  will  be  foggy  (for  tvoiwiLkitliLte) 

H  before  t  or  d  becomes  n. 

netLifl  I  am  looking  at  it  (but  neiLinte  I  am  going  to  look 
at  it) 

it  before  m  becomes  m. 

yawifl^an  he  picked  it  up  (but  yaioimmas  he  rolled  over) 

(2)  Progressive. 

h  after  I,  becomes  I. 

tcOJcqalUt  as  he  walked  along  (for  teiikqalhit) 

w  after  fi  becomes  H, 

tcuwiflfias  he  scraped  bark  off  (but  wewas  1  sci-aped  bark 
off) 

When  morphological  causes  bring  two  consonants  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable,  one  of  them  is  dropped.  This  is  evidently  the  case  in  the 
formation  of  the  conjugation  where  the  modal  prefix  W  would  be 
expected  after  the  sign  of  the  first  person  singular  {w).  In  this  case 
the  modal  prefix  is  not  found.  In  the  second  person  singular  of  the 
verb  the  modal  prefix  remains,  but  the  sign  of  the  second  person 
{fl)  has  been  dropped.  Also,  in  the  third  person  singular  s  would  be 
expected  before  the  same  modal  prefix,  but  it  does  not  occur  in  Hupa. 
In  Tolowa  all  of  these  combinations  do  occur,  and  in  the  very  places 
where  one  would  expect  them  in  Hupa  but  fails  to  find  them. 
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There  are  in  Hupa  several  morphological  elements  which  seem  to 
have  only  the  initial  consonant  fixed.  Th-^  remainder  of  the  syllable 
depends  upon  the  sounds  which  follow  it.  For  example,  the  sign  of 
the  third  person  singular  (tc)  has  the  following  forms: 

tcetltoul  he  is  always  lying  down 
tcuweawaL  he  remained  lying  down 
tcissilwaZ  he  is  lying  down 
tcilloi^  he  tied  it 
tcimmitc  he  is  breaking  it  off 
tcinnesten  he  lay  down 
tcittesyai  he  went 
tcHtJcqal  he  walked 

GBAMMATIOAL  PROCESSES  (§§  6-8) 

§  6.  Enumeration  of  Grammatical  Processes 

Grammatical  processes  and  syntactical  relations  are  expres.sbd  by 
means  of  the  following  methods: 

(1)  Composition. 

(2)  Changes  in  the  phonetic  character  of  the  root. 

(3)  Position  in  the  sentence. 

§  6.  Composition 

The  verbs  of  Hupa,  and  some  of  the  nouns,  consist  of  two  or  more 
syllables,  each  of  which  has  some  rather  definite  meaning  or  points 
out  some  particular  relation.  These  elements  do  not  express  ideas  of 
equal  rank  and  of  like  kind.  Ektch  may  be  replaced  in  turn  by  another 
giving  to  the  thought  expressed  a  different  character.  The  element 
which  by  its  displacement  most  completely  alters  the  meaning  may  be 
called  the  root.  The  word-parts  which  precede  this  root  may  be  con- 
sidered prefixes,  and  those  which  follow  it  sufiixes.  These  prefixes 
and  suflixes  fall  into  classes  rather  well  marked  as  regards  their  ofiice 
in  the  expression  of  thought,  and  have  a  definite  order  in  the  word- 
structure. 

These  sound-complexes  expressing  complete  thoughts  might  be 
looked  upon  as  sentences,  which  they  often  are,  and  their  constituent 
parts  as  monosyllabic  words,  but  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  the 
individual  parts,  expressing  definite  ideas  or  relations,  are  not 
always  phonetic  wholes  capable  of  independent  production.  These 
may  be  thought  once  to  have  had  a  more  complete  form,  and  to  have 
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united  with  other  elements  of  the  word  with  which  they  came  in 
contact  through  the  disappearance  of  one  of  the  vowels  or  by  their 
contraction.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
language  they  have  had  this  meager  form.  Second,  some  of  these 
elements,  while  existing  as  independent  syllables,  express  relations 
or  subordinate  ideas  which  do  not  seem  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
Hupa  when  these  syllables  by  themselves  are  uttered,  but  which 
readily  arise  when  the  syllables  are  uttered  in  their  accustomed  con- 
nection. Both  of  these  statements  are  true  of  some  of  the  monosyl- 
labic elements  of  spoken  English.  The  diJlerence  is  not  one  of  kind, 
but  of  degree. 

Besides  these  older  and  largely  conjectural  phonetic  changes  which 
join  together  the  parts  of  the  word,  there  are  other  more  simple  and 
apparent  modifications  of  the  root  by  the  suffix,  or  of  the  suffix  by  the 
root,  bringing  the  whole  into  greater  phonetic  harmony.  These 
changes  are  quite  infrequent,  and  never  great  enough  to  obscure  the 
root  or  suffix. 

§  7.  Changes  in  the  Phonetic  Character  of  the  Soot 

There  are  definite  and  regular  changes  in  the  phonetic  character  of 
the  roots  which  cannot  be  explained  as  being  due  to  the  influence  of 
morphological  additions.     These  are  of  two  kinds: 

(1)  Changes  in  the  terminal  consonant. 

(2)  Changes  in  the  character  and  length  of  the  vowel. 

Changes  in  the  Terminal  Consonant, — One  of  the  most  common 
changes  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  root  is  that  of  n  to  ft.  This 
is  a  change  of  series,  the  nature  of  the  sound  remaining  the  same. 
The  roots  in  which  this  change  occurs  have  n  in  the  forms  expressing 
past  definite,  customary,  and  negative  future  action,  and  fl  elsewhere. 
A  modification  of  the  chamcter  of  the  sound,  not  in  the  place  of  its 
formation,  is  found  m  the  case  of  /  and  l.  The  first  sound  is  found  in 
the  forms  expressing  past  definite,  customary,  and  negative  future 
action.  The  change  in  this  case  is  from  surd  to  sonant.  Of  a  similar 
nature  is  the  series  of  three  sounds,  ?,  z,  and  Z.  The  first  (I)  is 
found  in  forms  expressing  customary  and  negative  future  action;  the 
second  (x)  is  employed  with  the  forms  of  the  present  and  imperative; 
and  the  third  (Z)  with  forms  expressing  definite  action,  whether  past, 
present,  or  future.     A  few  verbs  have  roots  ending  in  8  or  the  corre- 
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sponding  affricat^ve,  ts.  The  latter  occurs  in  the  forms  expressing 
definite  action.  \t  is  evident  that  c  and  tc  formerly  had  a  similar  rela- 
tioii,  but  the  former  has  since  become  w.  Finally  there  are  a  number 
of  roots  which  lose  a  final  t.  The  past  definite,  customary,  and  nega- 
tive future  have  the  form  with  t;  and  the  present  of  both  definite 
and  indefinite  action  and  the  imperative  do  not  have  it. 

Changes  in  the  Character  and  Length  of  the  Vowel. — Certain 
vowel-changes  occur  in  connection  with  the  change  of  terminal  conso- 
nants, and  are  perhaps  tied  up  with  them.  These  are  a  change  of  c^  to 
ii,  and  of  e  to  i.  The  stronger  vowels,  a  and  e^  occur  with  n;  and  i2 
and  /,  the  weaker  ones,  with  ft.  The  threefold  consonant-change,  /,  i, 
and  Z,  has  e  before  Z,  and  i  before  I  and  x.  Other  changes  take  place  in 
cases  where  there  are  now  no  final  consonants.  These  are  u  to  6%  au  to 
a,  and  ai  to  a.*  In  all  the  pairs  given  above,  the  first- named  is  consid- 
erably longer  in  its  duration  than  is  the  second.  Probably  these 
changes,  the  direction  of  which  is  not  knowti,  came  about  by  a  change 
in  the  position  or  force  of  the  accent,  whether  of  stress  or  pitch. 

§  8.  Position 

Upon  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  sentence  often  depends  their 
relation  to  each  other.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  subject  and 
object  when  expressed  as  nouns.  The  first  in  order  is  the  subject, 
and  the  second  the  object.  Both  of  them  may  precede  the  verb. 
Possession  and  other  relations  are  expressed  by  syntactical  particles, 
which  are  joined  to  the  limited  word,  and  fix  its  place  in  the  sentence 
after  the  word  which  limits  it 

IDEAS    EXPRESSED    BY    GRAMMATICAL    CATEGORIES 

(§§  9-19) 

§  9.  Enumerataon  of  Categories 

The  following  ideas  have  grammatical  devices  for  their  expression 
in  Hupa: 

(1)  Denominating  concepts.  (6)  Distribution. 

(2)  Predicating  concepts.  (7)  Time. 

(3)  Syntactic  relations.  (8)  Mode. 

(4)  Classification.  (9)  Place  and  direction. 

(5)  Number.  (10)  Person. 


'The  pairs  fi^  e,  and  au^  a,  are  represented  iu  Kato  and  other  £el  river  dialects  by  aj,  (',  and  ag,  a'. 
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§  10.  Denominatiiig  Concepts 

Most  nouns  are  clearly  separated  from  verbs,  both  in  form  and 
meaning.  Many  nouns  are  monosyllabic,  entirely  lacking  in  descrip- 
tive power,  and  having  meaning  because  they  have  become  associated 
in  the  mind  with  the  object  for  which  they  stand.  Of  essentially  the 
same  character  are  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  body  and  terms  of 
relationship,  which  are  always  found  with  a  prefixed  possessive  pro- 
noun, the  purely  nominal  part  being  a  single  syllable.  There  are  a 
few  compound  nouns,  either  co-ordinate  and  in  juxtaposition,  or 
one  modifying  the  other.  Certain  nouns  are  formed  by  suffixes  which 
are  strictly  limited  to  a  nominal  use.  Of  such  character  are  the  aug*- 
mentative  and  diminutive  suffixes  -Jcyo  and  'itc.  Other  suffixes  have 
the  meaning  of  dwelling  in,  frequenting,  or  being  found  in  the 
place  named  by  the  stem  to  which  they  are  attached;  for  example, 
xontehtau  place  broad  he  frequents  (coyote).  While  nouns  of 
this  class  do  describe  and  predicate  certain  things,  that  is  not  their 
chief  purpose.  The  description  is  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
definitely  an  object  by  discriminating  between  it  and  other  related 
objects. 

A  number  of  nouns  have  a  verbal  form,  and  describe  the  object 
referred  to  by  giving  some  characteristic  position,  form,  or  action. 
For  this  purpose  the  verb  may  appear  alone  in  the  active  or  passive 
voice,  or  a  noun  may  be  placed  before  it  to  serve  as  its  object  or  limit 
of  motion.  It  is  probable  that  some  such  verbal  forms,  having  lost 
their  verbal  force,  have  furnished  a  number  of  polysj'Uabic  nouns 
which  have  now  no  descriptive  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  Hupa, 
and  do  not  yield  to  attempts  at  analysis.  These  complexes  which 
serve  the  office  of  nouns,  indicating  an  object  or  animal  by  means  of 
a  characterization  of  it,  are  really  substantive  clauses. 

There  are  a  few  suffixes  which  are  employed  with  both  nouns  and 
verbs.  They  are  temporal,  indicating  that  the  thing  or  act  belongs  to 
the  past  or  future  rather  than  the  present. 

§  11.  Predicating  Concepts 

The  verbs  differ  from  the  nouns  in  that  they  are  almost  invariably 
polysyllabic,  and  have  the  meaning  of  a  complete  sentence.  The  more 
essential  part  or  root  of  the  verb  is  usually  not  associated  in  the  mind 
with  a  certain  object  or  animal,  but  with  some  particular  act  or  motion: 
as  -to^  which  means  to  insert  or  exsert  an  object  into  a  tubular 
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OPENING.  There  are  a  number  of  roots  which  are  connected  with 
objects;  not,  however,  naming  them  specifically,  but  indicating  the 
class  to  which  they  belong  as  regards  size,  shape,  or  physical  char- 
acter. The  few  roots  which  do  agree  in  form  with  monosyllabic 
nouns  seem  to  name  the  object  by  means  of  which  the  act  is  done. 

The  form  of  the  complete  verb  differs  from  the  ordinary  noun  in 
that  it  has  prefixes  as  well  as  suffixes,  and  in  the  character  of  these 
formative  elements,  which,  with  the  exceptions  noted  above,  differ 
from  those  employed  in  nouns.  They  differ  in  function  in  that  they 
invariably  have  predicative  force,  while  nouns  either  lack  predicative 
force  or  have  it  incidentally. 

§  12.  Syntactic  Relations 

The  syntactic  relation  of  subject  and  object  to  the  predicate,  when 
both  are  expressed  by  nouns,  is  shown  by  their  order  in  the  sentence. 
\Vlien  only  one  is  expressed  by  a  noun,  it  may  be  determined,  in  most 
cases,  whether  it  is  intended  as  subject  or  object  by  the  form  of  the 
incorporated  pronoun,  which  is  employed  in  the  verb  regardless  of 
the  employment  or  non-employment  of  nouns.  However,  in  the  case 
of  a  subject  and  object  which  are  both  of  the  third  person  and  both 
other  than  adult  Hupa,  only  one  of  them  being  expressed  as  a  noun,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell,  except  from  the  context,  whether  such  a  noun  is 
the  subject  or  object. 

The  relation  of  possession  is  distinctly  and  regularly  expressed  by 
the  prefixing  of  the  possessive  pronoun  to  the  limited  word  and  the 
placing  of  this  compound  after  the  word  which  limits  it.  Parts  of  the 
body  and  terms  of  relationship  do  not  occur  without  prefixed  possess- 
ive pronouns.  Other  syntactic  relations  are  expressed  by  means  of 
post-positions,  having  the  appropriate  force,  placed  after  the  weaker 
form  of  the  pronoun.  These  post-positions,  with  their  accompanj'ing 
pronouns,  stand  after  the  nouns  which  they  limit. 

§  13.  Classification 

In  the  third  person  of  the  pronoun,  personal  and  possessive,  adult 
Hupa  are  distinguished  from  young  and  old  members  of  the  tribe, 
from  animals  and  inanimate  objects,  by  a  special  form. 

There  are  no  grammatical  forms  by  which  objects  are  classified. 
Classification  is  sometimes  indicated,  however,  in  the  verb,  the  stem 
expressing  the  character  of  the  object  to  which  the  predicate  refers, 
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the  objects  being  characterized  as  long,  round,  flat  plural  in  number, 
etc.  In  the  intransitive  verb  this  classification  relates  to  the  subject; 
in  the  transitive  verb,  to  the  object. 

§  14.  Number 

Only  a  few  nouns  have  forms  for  the  plural.  These  are  those  denot- 
ing age  and  station  in  life,  and  relationship. 

The  independent  as  well  as  the  incorporated  and  prefixed  pronouns 
are  capable  of  expressing  the  plural  in  the  first  and  second  persons  by 
means  of  additional  forms.  The  plural  of  the  first  person  includes, 
or  may  include,  the  third  person  as  well  as  the  second. 

In  the  third  person,  -ya-  is  placed  before  the  root  for  a  plural  sub- 
ject and  also  for  a  plural  object.  One  must  judge  from  the  context 
which  is  intended  to  be  plural,  ya-  is  also  prefixed  to  the  possessive 
form.  In  the  singular,  his  father  is  expressed  by  hai  ;cdta^.  Some- 
times for  THEIR  FATHER  hai  yaxota^  is  found,  hai  being  the  article. 

In  certain  intransitive  verbs  a  dual  is  indicated  by  using  the  root, 
indicating  a  plural  subject,  without  -ya-,  while  for  the  plural  -ya-  is 
inserted. 

In  many  cases  Hupa  employs  the  singular,  as  is  shown  by  the  verb, 
where  the  plural  would  be  required  in  English.  When  a  number  of 
individuals  do  anything  as  a  unit,  as  in  a  dance,  the  singular  is  used. 

§  16.  Distribution 

The  distributives  in  Hupa  are  carefully  distinguished  from  the  plu- 
rals.    For  the  expression  of  distribution  the  prefix  te-  is  employed: 

for  example, 

tceniTiyai  he  went  out 
tceiiindeL  two  went  out 
tceyanlndeL  they  went  out 
tcetedeL  one  by  one  they  went  out 

The  same  element  expresses  distribution  as  to  the  object.      For 

example, 

yavjifl^an  he  picked  up  a  stone 

yawiUai  he  picked  up  stones 

yate^an  he  picked  up  a  stone  here  and  there 

Distinct  from  this  is  the  intermittence  of  the  act  itself.  That  a 
thing  is  done  now  and  again,  or  habitually,  is  indicated  by  a  syllable, 
probably  t%  inserted  before  the  pronominal  subjective  elements.     The 
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presence  of  this  syllable,  together  with  a  certain  form  of  the  root, 
constitutes  a  customary  tense  or  mode. 

By  the  use  of  no-  an  iterative  force  is  given  to  the  verb,  express- 
ing the  fact  that  the  act  is  done  a  second  time  or  that  it  is  undone. 

§  16.  Time 

Time  is  expressed  by  means  of  suffixes,  a  change  of  root,  inde- 
pendent adverbs,  and  temporal  clauses.  For  past  time  -neen  may  be 
suffixed  to  a  noun  or  verb.  A  house  in  ruins  is  called  xontaneen 
HOUSE  USED  TO  BE.  Habitual  acts  which  have  ceased  are  expressed 
by  the  same  suffix,  as  aumtinneeji  I  used  to  do  it.  A  single  definite 
act  completed  in  time  already  past  is  differentiated  from  such  acts 
in  present  time  by  a  change  in  the  form  and  length  of  the  root,  and 
a  change  of  the  accent:   for  example. 


tdniiVflya  he  has  just  arrived 
tcinniflyai'  he  arrived  some  time  ago 


The  future  is  expressed  by  the  suffixes  -te  and  -teL,  The  former 
seems  to  be  employed  of  the  more  remote  future.  These  are  gen- 
erally employed  only  with  verbs,  but  are  sometimes  found  with  nouns 
and  adverbs:  for  example,  Aaiyate  here  will  be  the  piAge. 

§  17.  Mode 

Closely  connected  with  the  time  of  the  act  is  the  degree  of  cer- 
tainty with  which  it  is  asserted.  For  past  acts,  suffixes  which  indi- 
cate the  source  of  the  authority  for  the  statement  are  often  employed. 
That  which  is  perceived  by  the  sense  of  hearing  has  -tsu  or  -tse' 
suffixed;  the  former  for  the  past,  and  the  latter  for  the  present. 
When  the  transaction  is  in  sight,  -e  is  suffixed.  Things  which  are 
conjectured  from  circumstantial  evidence,  as  the  building  of  a  fire 
from  the  remains  of  one,  have  -xolan  added  to  the  verb: 

LeyaniUai  they  built  a  fire 

Leyanillaxolan  they  must  have  built  a  fire  [here  are  the  ashes] 

Future  acts  which  are  contingent  on  human  will  or  outward  cir- 
cumstance are  rendered  by  the  suffix  -<fe«.  When  the  future  is 
expressed  with  an  absolute  negative  force,  the  impossibility  of  its 
being  brought  to  pass  being  implied,  a  special  form  of  the  verb  with 
an  auxiliary  verb  prefixed  is  used. 
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Acts  attempted,  but  not  succeeded  in,  have  xom^  an  adverb,  inserted 
before  the  verb;  while  the  successful  attempt  after  several  vain  or 
insufficient  ones  has  -ei  suffixed  to  the  verb. 

§  18.  Place  and  Direction 

Direction  and  place,  both  relative  and  absolute,  are  expressed   in 
Hupa  with  much  exactness.     A  number  of  prefixes,  occupying  the 
first  place    in  the  verb,   indicate  the  direction  of    the  movement 
expressed  or  implied  by  the  verb.     The  place,  initial  and  ultimate,  is 
also  indicated  by  prefixes  as  being  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  on 
some  surface  higher  than  the  earth,  in  the  fire,  on  or  in  the  water,  or 
in  the  air.     By  means  of  demonstratives,  and  adverbs  formed  from 
demonstrative  elements,  added  exactness  as  to  location  is  expressed. 
For  that  which  is  in  sight  and  can  be  pointed  to,  the  demonstratives 
ded  Q,nd  haided^  and  the  adverb  of  place,  dlkkyHfl^  are  employed;  for 
the  first-mentioned  or  more  remote  of  two,  haiya  or  hai  is  used; 
while  that  which  is  still  more  remote  is  referred  to  by  yd  and  haiyb^ 
and  the  most  remote  of  all  by  yeu, 

§  19.  Person 

The  distinction  between  the  person  speaking,  the  person  spoken  to, 
and  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of,  is  made  by  means  of  the  personal 
pronouns.  The  signs  of  the  subject  incorporated  in  the  verb  are  not 
all  to  be  connected  with  certainty  with  the  independent  pronouns. 
The  pronouns  for  the  first  two  persons  seem  to  be  different  in  some 
particulars  from  those  of  the  third  person,  which  also  classify  the 
objects  or  persons  to  which  they  refer.  Taking  with  this  fact  the  fre- 
quent absence  of  any  sign  for  the  subject  or  the  object  in  the  third 
person  of  the  verb,  it  seems  probable  that  originally  there  were  per- 
sonal pronouns  only  for  the  first  and  second  persons,  and  that  demon- 
stratives were  used  for  the  third  person. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  20-88) 

Nouns  (§  §  20-27) 

§  J30.  Structure 

The  nouns  of  the  Hupa  language,  when  classified  according  to  their 
formation,  fall  into  five  classes: 

(1)  There  are  many  monosyllabic  nouns,  for  the  most  part  the 
names  of  common  material  objects  and  elements.    These  words  are 
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mostly  oominon  to  all  the  cognate  languages,  and  clearly  point  to  the 
monosyllable  as  the  probable  form  of  the  Athapascan  noun. 

(2)  Closely  connected  with  these  are  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the 
body,  terms  of  relationship  and  intimate  possession,  which  have  a 
siiigle  syllable  for  their  substantive  part,  but  always  occur  with  a 
possessive  prefix. 

(3)  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  nouns,  consisting  of  two  or 
more  syllables,  which  are  not  easily  analyzed  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  a  descriptive  meaning  at  present.  They  seem  originally  to  have 
been  derived  from  verbs,  or  formed  by  composition. 

(4)  A  large  and  increasing  number  of  nouns,  formed  by  means  of 
suffixes  and  by  compounding,  have  a  descriptive  force  which  is  ever 
present  in  the  Hupa  mind. 

(5)  Verbs  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  active  or  passive  voice, 
with  or  without  an  object  or  limit  of  motion,  are  employed  as  nouns. 

§21.  Formative  JElements 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  only  prefixes  employed  in  noun-formation 
are  the  possessive  prefixes,  which  are  proclitic  forms  related  to  inde- 
pendent pronouns.  They  may  be  employed  with  any  noun  to  denote 
possession,  but  must  be  employed  with  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  and  terms  of  relationship.  That  words  of  this  class  require 
such  prefixes  is  not  necessarily  due  to  a  lack  of  mental  abstraction,  as 
has  been  sometimes  assumed,  but  to  a  habit  of  speech.  The  necessity 
for  their  use  without  a  possessive  seldom  occurs. 

The  suffixes  employed  in  noun-building  are  not  numerous.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  used  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another  which 
it  resembles  by  mentioning  its  size,  color,  or  other  physical  character, 
or  by  indicating  the  place  where  the  plant  grows  or  which  the  animal 
frequents.     The  principal  suffixes  are  the  following: 

1.  "Xai  inhabiting;  added  to  the  name  of  a  place. 

Zomittaxoi  glades  among  people  (the  New  River  people) 

2.  'tau  FREQUENTS.     Uscd  of  plants  or  animals. 

xasliniau  riffles  he  frequents  (the  crane) 

3.  'kyo  LARGE,  an  augmentative. 

hoshyo  bulb  large  (Chlorogalum  tK)meridanum,  the  soap-root) 
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4.  -itc,  "tc  SMALL,  the  diminutive  sufSx. 

medilitc  canoe  small  (from  medil  canoe)  102.9 
djelotc  small  storage- basket  158.13 

5.  'yauw.  SMALL,  young.     Used  of  trees. 

nzLtilh/auw  young  black  oaks  (from  7iiLtilk  black  oak) 

6.  "tiewan  resembling.     This  has  furnished  many  new  names. 

qoneioan  worms  like  (rice,  from  its  resemblance  to  white  grubs) 
xonnewan  fire  like  329.10 

7.  -difl  PLACE. 

tsedin  brush-place  (a  grave) 

8.  -td"  TLACES. 

milla^hinta  its  hands  bases  places  (its  wrists) 

9.  -fcAf  ON. 

iniahXt  a  landslide  on  (the  name  of  a  village) 
denokxlt  the  sky  (this  us  on)  286.12 

§  22.  Campounds 

There  are  five  classes  of  compound  nouns: 

(1)  A  few  nouns  stand  in  juxtaposition  without  a  subordinating 
possessive  prefix.  In  a  few  cases  the  second  noun  seems  to  qualify  the 
first:  for  example,  Lumxan  snake  river  (an  eel).  If  these  compounds 
are  introduced  by  a  possessive  prefix,  the  first  noun  qualifies  the  second: 
for  example,  kixxahkin  its  net  pole. 

(2)  When  the  second  of  two  nouns  forming  a  compound  has  a  pos- 
sessive prefix,  the  first  qualifies  the  second  and  is  subordinate  to  it: 
for  example,  dindai^  mltcfcwo  flint  its  grandmother  (a  bird). 

(3)  A  few  compounds  which  are  true  substantives  have  the  first 
element  a  noun,  and  the  second  an  adjective  qualifying  it.  An  ex- 
ample of  such  is  yauhkai  louse  white  (a  grayback). 

(4)  Compounds  of  nouns  and  qualifying  adjectives  are  sometimes 
introduced  by  possessive  prefixes.  While  they  serve  as  subsfatntives, 
they  really  qualify  a  subject  understood:  as  in  missa'niLtcwifL  its 
MOUTH  STINKS,  the  bird  having  a  stinking  mouth  (a  buzzard). 

(5)  Compounds  similar  to  the  last  have  for  their  last  element  words 
indicating  abundance  or  lack  of  the  quality  named  by  the  first  part  of 
the  compound.  Examples  arc:  indxxaixxdlen  its  children  hayino 
(doe),  mitcdjeedln  its  mind  lacking  (an  infant). 
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§  23.  Verbs  as  Nouns 

Many  verbs  in  tbe  third  person  present  of  the  active  or  passive 
Toioe  are  used  as  nouns.     Examples  of  the  active  voice  so  used  are: 

naflya  it  comes  down  (rain) 
nSlifi  it  flows  (a  creek) 
nundil  they  come  down  (snow) 

For  the  passive  voice  the  following  may  be  cited: 

wiJlai^  it  has  been  tied  (a  bundle) 

naamtnllo^  it  is  tied  around  him  (a  belt) 

Lenawilla  they  have  been  laid  together  (a  fire) 

talkait  over  the  water  it  has  been  pushed  (a  fishing-board) 

Sometimes  a  substantive  is  formed  by  a  verb  with  a  noun  preceding 
it  as  its  object  or  limit  of  motion:  for  example: 

nax-kekos-naduurOl  two   its  necks  waving  about  {nax  two:    ke 

its;  kos  neck;  tcaL  to  strike  [a  monster]) 
M^xaum  in  the  mouth  a  liquid  is  put  (acorn-soup) 

Adverbial  prefixes  of  place,  instrument,  accompaniment,  and  manner 
make  substantives  of  verbs.     Of  this  sort  are  the  following: 

miLtmhimH  with  he  chops  (an  axe) 
iiLnadU  with  them  they  travel  (wolves) 

SufBxes  of  location  added  to  verbs,  furnish  names  of  places: 

nanatUhdifl  stepping-down  place  (the  name  of  the  place  in  the 
sweat-house  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder) 

§  24*  Plural  of  ^mins 

Only  a  few  Hupa  nouns  change  their  form  to  indicate  the  plural. 
They  are  those  which  classify  human  beings  according  to  their  sex  and 
state  of  life,  and  a  few  terms  of  relationship.  The  following  are  all 
that  have  been  found: 


SiniriiUr 

Plund 

JcehUan 

keLtsUn 

virgin,  maiden 

tsUmmesLon 

UAmmesLon 

a  fully  grown  woman 

iUbsai 

xilxaix 

a  child 

hmitisoi 

hydttsoixai 

my  grandchild 

nUchU 

nikkilxai 

your  younger  brother 

xoLtistce 

xoLtistcexai 

his  sister 

§j?5.  Possession 

Possession  is  indicated  by  prefixes  which  are  shortened  forms  of 
pronouns.     These  vary  according  to  the  person  and  number  of  the 
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limiting  noun  or  pronoun.  Many  nouns,  upon  taking  the  prefixes, 
add  a  syllable  to  the  end,  which  seems  to  have  no  other  office  than  the 
preservation  of  the  symmetry  of  the  word  in  some  way.  This  added 
syllable  has  e  for  its  vowel,  but  is  preceded  by  various  consonants, 
apparently  suggested  by  the  final  sound  of  the  original  word, 

milUtde  its  smoke  (from  Lit  smoke) 
rwliflke  our  pets  (from  Lifi  a  pet,  a  dog) 
xohminne  her  song  (from  hwin^  a  song) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some  of  the  examples  given,  x,  the  sard 
lateral  consonant,  becomes  the  sonant  I. 

§  26.  Locative  Suffixes 

There  are  several  suffixes  employed  in  Hupa  which  might  be  looked 
upon  as  case-endings,  since  they  are  not  permanent  parts  of  the  nouns 
to  which  they  are  attached,  but  indicate  varying  relations  of  position 
or  direction.  Some  of  these  suffixes  are  also  post-positions ;  but  when 
so  used  they  follow  a  pronominal  prefix.  Examples  of  suffixes  show- 
ing place- relations  are  the  following : 

1.  'tne^i^. 

l^hwAnme^  glade  only  in  (a  prominent  hill) 
tseyem^  in  (under)  a  rock 

2.  'difl  AT. 

mikkindifi  its  base  at  (the  name  of    the  place  by  the   back  of 
the  house) 

3.  "tcifl  TOWARD. 

ZdhiQil^k^ttcirl  glade  only  on  toward 

4.  'kai  ALONG. 

xottsdkai  his  forearm  along 

6.  'kUt  ON. 

LohwAflhOjt  glade  only  on 

§  27.  Tense 

By  the  use  of  suffixes  the  time  of  the  noun's  existence  may  be  indi- 
cated. This  process  practically  gives  tenses  to  nouns.  For  the  past, 
-neen  is  employed :  for  example,  xoHtneen  his  wife  used  to  be  (she 
is  now  dead).  The  same  form  might  mean  only  that  the  possession  of 
her  had  ceased.  The  future,  as  in  verbs,  is  indicated  by  -te:  for 
example,  mitLmoete  their  medicine  it  will  be  (Indians  who  are  to 
possess  it  have  not  yet  come  into  existence). 
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Verbs  (§§  28-76) 

§  28.  Structure 

Tlie  verb  in  Hupa,  as  in  other  Athapascan  languages,  presents  many 
di£Sculties.     It  contains  in  itself  all  the  elements  of  the  sentence.    For 
example^  xanaUdiyade^  if  she  comes  back  up  has,  first  an  adverbial 
prefix  xa-^  denoting  that  the  motion  is  up  the  side  of  a  hill;  next  is 
found  the  particle  -na-^  having  an  iterative  force,  showing  that  the 
act  is  done  a  second  time  (in  this  case  it  is  only  intended  to  show  that 
the  path  from  the  river  is  passed  over  a  second  time);  the  syllable  -is-^y 
by  the  consonant  it  contains,  shows  that  the  act  is  thought  of  as  pro- 
gressive over  the  surface  of  the  ground.     The  fact  that  8  following  i 
forms  a  syllable  by  itself,  indicates  that  the  act  is  thought  of  as  per- 
formed by  an  adult  Hupa,  otherwise  a  would  have  been  joined  to  the 
preceding  na-.    The  lack  of  a  sign  of  person  or  number  at  this  point 
in  the  verb  allows  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  third  person  singu- 
lar is  intended.    The  syllable  -6^-,  of  which  d  seems  to  be  the  essen- 
tial  part,  usually  follows  the  iterative  prefix  -Tia-,  the  two  being 
equivalent,  perhaps,  to  English  back  again.    The  next  syllable,  -ya-^ 
may  be  called  the  root,  since  it  defines  the  kind  of  act.     It  is  used  of 
the  locomotion  of  a  bingle  human  being  on  his  feet  at  a  walk,  and  also 
of  the  coming  of  non-material  things.     Had  this  verb  been  in  the 
plural,  the  root  would  have  been  -deL.     Had  the  pace  been  more 
rapid,  -La  would  have  been  employed.     Had  some  animal  been  the 
subject,  the  root  would  probably  have  characterized  the  gait  of  the 
animal.     The  final  suffix  -de^  indicates  a  future  contingency. 

Formative  Elements  (§§  29^50) 

S  29.  GENERAIi  REMARKS 

The  more  extended  forms  of  the  verb  have  one  or  more  prefixes 
preceding  the  root,  and  one  or  more  suffixes  following  it.  By  means 
of  the  prefixes,  the  direction  of  the  motion  in  space,  its  manner  and 
purpose,  whether  repeated  or  not  in  time,  and  whether  conceived  as 
continuous,  beginning,  or  completed,  are  expressed.  By  changes  in 
a  single  syllable,  that  which  usually  directly  precedes  the  root,  the 
person  and  number  of  the  subject  are  indicated.  These  changes 
almost  amount  to  inflection.  By  variations  in  the  form  of  the  root, 
the  number  of  the  subject  in  intransitive  verbs,  and  of  the  object  in 
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transitive  verbs,  is  shown;  and  also  whether  the  act  or  state  is  one  and 
definite  in  time,  or  repeated  and  continuous.  By  the  suffixes  which 
follow  the  root,  the  action  is  further  limited  as  to  its  time,  continu- 
ance, or  likelihood. 

PREFIXES  (IS  80-37) 
{  80.  OlaBBiflcation  of  Prefixes  accordingr  to  their  Position  and  Sigrniflcance 

The  prefixes  employed  in  the  verb  have  a  fixed  order,  in  accordance 
with  the  class  of  ideas  they  express.    They  may  be  classified  as — 

(1)  Adverbial  prefixes,  first  position. 

(2)  Adverbial  prefix,  second  position. 

(3)  Deictic  prefixes,  third  position. 

(4)  First  modal  prefixes,  fourth  position. 

(5)  Second  modal  prefixes,  fifth  position. 

(6)  Pronominal  prefixes,  sixth  position. 

(7)  Third  modal  pre^es,  seventh  position. 

§  81.  Adverbial  Prefixes,  First  Position 

These  are  adverbial  prefixes  showing  the  position  of  persons  or 
things  at  rest,  and  the  place,  limit,  or  origin  of  motion.  The  most 
important  of  these  follow: 

1.  ya-  (1)  is  used  of  the  position  of  one  sitting,  of  picking  things 

up  from  the  ground,  and  of  motion  wholly  or  partly  through 
the  air,  as  the  carrying  of  objects  and  the  flight  of  birds.  The 
primary  meaning  seems  to  be  in  the  air,  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

yawifl^a  he  was  sitting  162.11  (definite,  class  I,  conjugation  1 1; 
§  54;  «a  to  be  in  a  position) 

yawifl^an  he  picked  up  a  stone  342.1  (definite,  class  I,  conjuga- 
tion 1  J,  §  54;  ^an  to  transport  several  round  things) 

yawhhkas  he  threw  up  96.3  (definite,  class  II,  conjugation  1  h; 
§  64;  kqs  to  throw) 

yawlfien  he  carried  it  {wen  to  carry) 

2.  ya~  (2)  seems  to  have  the  meaning  of  the  object  being  reduced  to 

many  pieces. 

yanakiadimmillei  she  smashed  it  152.16  (72(Z-  again,  §  32;  A;-,  §  34; 

«-,  §  85;  -d^  3d  modal,  after  na-  §  32,  p.  116;  mil-  to  throw 

several  things;  -el  suffix,  §  40) 
yamuskil  he  split  142.3  {na-  again,  §  32;  «-,  §  35;  kUr  to  split) 
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8.  ye-'  is  used  of  motion  into  houses,  beds  of  streams,  and  spaces 
however  slightly  enclosed,  and  also  into  smaller  objects,  as 
canoes  and  baskets. 

yenawityai  he  went  into  (a  house)  98.15 

yenauDihrneii  he  made  it  swim  into  (a  river  from  the  ocean)  266.2 
y^ntuLiie^  you  must  step  into  (a  canoe)  209.2  {tal  to  step) 
yetceliias  he  threw  into  (a  basket)  288.7 

4.  wa-  (1)  seems  to  mean  through  with  verbs  of    cutting  and 

burning. 

ukxiinniUitxdlari  they  were  burned  through  119,3  {lit  to  burn) 
VfokinninkcUs  he  cut  through 

5.  tro-  (2)  is  employed  with  verbs  of  handing  or  giving  something 

to  a  man  or  an  animal. 

wowalLda  he  handed  it  to  him  181.13  {xo  him) 
walmmil  he  always  distributes  them  195.8. 

6b  Xe-  has  the  general  meaning  of  the  converging  or  nearness  of  ob- 
jects. It  has  the  special  meaning  of  building  a  fire  from  the 
placing-together  of  sticks.  It  is  also  employed  of  completing 
a  circle,  or  a  circuit  in  travelling. 

Lenalsloi^  he  tied  together  210.5 

LenaniUai  he  built  a  fire 

LenaniLten  he  took  it  all  the  way  around  (the  world) 

7.  fiie^  (1)  seems  to  have  the  meaning  of  position  at,  or  motion  to, 

against,  or  along  the  surface  of,  something. 

menalsdiyai  he  climbed  (a  tree)  103.12 
menemen  he  landed  him  (against  the  shore)  162.9 
melttan  he  stuck  to  it  202.3 
mewihwaL  he  beat  on 

8.  me"  (2)  is  similar  to  y^-,  except  that  it  usually  refers  to  position  in 

something,  while  ye-  is  employed  of  motion  into. 

trutsisyen  she  stands  in  (the  body  of  her  husband)  195.11 

9.  na^"  (1)  *  is  used  of  indefinite  motion  over  the  surface  of  the 

ground  or  water,  and  of  position  on  the  earth's  surface.     The 
primary  meaning  may  be  horizontal. 

nalLiis  it  is  running  about  294.4  {its  to  run) 

na^vnmme^  he  swam 

naHumLU  I  paint  (my  body)  247.12 

1  The  glottal  stop  probably  belongs  with  the  prefix.    It  appears  in  some  forms  and  is  abscn  t  i  n  others. 

§31 
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10.  lia-  (2)  or  nana  expresses  motion  downward  or  toward    the 

earth.     The  second  na  may   be   the  iterative   particle,  since 
.  whatever  or  whoever  comes  down  must  previously  have  gone  up. 

nalflxHt  it  dropped  down  115.14 
nanawityai  he  came  down  138.15 

11.  na-  (3)  is  used  of  horizontal  motion  or  position,  as  a  line  stretched, 

or  in  crossing  a  stream. 

na/nanindeL  they  went  over  (the  river)  267.6 
nanuwUxHt  it  was  hung  for  a  door  171.1 

12.  n6-  is  eqiployed  of  the  cessation  of  motion,  as  in  placing  some- 

thing in  a  position  of  rest,  of  reaching  the  end  or  limit  of 
something,  or  of  completing  a  task. 

noyanindeL   they  sat  down  280.5 

noflaumne^  you  must  put  it  down  210.7  {auw.  to  handle  round  ob- 
jects 
noininyanne  that  far  they  ate  347.17 

13.  XU'  has  the  general  meaning  of  up.    It    is  found  employed  of 

movement  up  a  hillside  when  the  speaker's  standpoint  is  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  the  digging  of  objects  out  of  the  ground,  and  of 
motion  out  of  the  top  of  receptacles  or  of  houses. 

xaUlai  she  brought  up  98.16 
xawillai  she  dug  it  out  242.5 
xawitqot  he  jumped  out  (of  the  smoke-hole)  329.13 

14.  xee-  in  the  sense  of  away  fbom,  as  in  blowing  and  pushing. 

xeeiLyol  he  blows  away  296.15 
xeenallki^  she  pushed  it  away  185.3. 

15.  Qcotda-^  with  the  general  meaning  of  down,'  expresses  motion 

down  a  hill  or  stream. 

xotdaiLhas  he  threw  down  (from  a  tree)  138.8 
xotdafixen  they  floated  down  216.5 

16.  xOtde'  is  used  of  one  person's  meeting  another  where  the  move- 

ment of  only  one  person  is  of  interest.  When  one  wishes  to 
say  they  came  toward  each  other,  he-  is  employed. 

xotdeUyai  he  met  him  105.14 
xotdeyaUdeL  they  met  them  110.8. 

17.  saf^"  is  employed  of  motion  into  the  mouth,  as  in  eating,  drinkingi 

or  biting. 

sa^wifLxan  he  put  it  into  her  mouth  278.10 
sa  ^imUai  he  put  in  his  mouth  119.6. 
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18.  da"  refers  to  a  bank,  bench,  shelf,  or  something  higher  than  the 

ground,  on  which  the  person  or  object  is  at  rest  or  conies  to  rest. 

danintsa  be  seated  (on  a  chair)  107.12 
daitflxus  fly  upon  a  tree  114.2 

19.  dC'd'  is  employed  of  motion  toward  or  of  position  in  fire.     The 

second  syllable,   which  is  completed  according  to  the  sound 
which  follows  it,  may  be  separated  from  the  first  syllable. 

denadeiuicmif  I  put  in  the  fire  247.9 
detluwinuneL  he  threw  into  the  fire  165.10 

20.  dje-  expresses  the  separation  of  a  mass,  as  in  splitting  wood. 
djewijMeL  he  pounded  it  open  108.11 

:?1.  rift-  signifies  off,  away  from. 

duwifixiits  it  came  off  (the  umbilical  stump)  157.7 

22.  to-  (1)  is  employed  of  motion  toward  or  away  from  a  body  of 

water  with  special  regard  to  its  surface. 

tanalstan  he  took  it  out  of  the  water  325.4 

tawea^a  a  mountain  will  project  into  the  water  255.2 

taidinnun  let  us  drink  water  179.3 

23.  to-  (2)  is  used  with  verbs  meaning  to  desert,  to  leave  a  place 

PEBBfANENTLT. 

ta^ahjuHfl  one  ought  to  go  away  215.8  {ya  to  go) 

24.  fe-  refers  to  motion  into  water  and  under  its  surface  (see  no.  22). 

tewiltsit  a  canoe  sank  153.17 

tetcuwintan  he  put  it  into  the  water  101.14 

25.  tsiil"  means  away  from  in  expressions  of  fleeing. 
tsinteiesdildeL  we  ran  away  198.10 

26.  fee-  has  the  meaning  of  out  of,  and  is  employed  of  motion  out  of 

a  house  or  small  receptacle,  but  also  of  less  definitely  enclosed 
spaces,  as  brushy  places  or  the  bed  of  a  stream  (see  no.  3). 

tcenainiL  throw  them  out  (of  the  house)  301.13 
tcenia^an  he  took  out  (from  his  quiver)  119.15 
tceiliM  he  jumped  out  (of  ambush)  106.2 
tcewillindin  where  it  flows  out  175.10 

27.  4e-  seems  to  refer  to  motion  or  position  against  or  along  a  ver- 

tical surface. 

k^gyai  he  climbed  up  137.17 
kenanifl^a  it  was  leaning  up  99.5 
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There  are  three  prefixes  which  indicate  the  pursuit  or  search  for  a 
person  or  thing,  or,  in  a  secondary  sense,  the  attempt  to  do  a  thing-. 

28.  wttU"  (wa  +  n  /)  is  used  of  looking  for  a  thing  the  position  of 

which  is  unknown,  as  in  hunting  game.     It  also  means  to  at- 
tempt something  by  persistent  effort. 

wunnaisya  he  started  to  make  819.3 
toUnfiadiLte  they  will  hunt  311.14 

29.  na-  is  employed  when  there  is  a  ti'ack  to  be  followed.     It  is  likely 

connected  with  the  iterative  particle  7ia-  again,  since  the  mean- 
ing may  be  that  of  going  over  the  trail  again. 

nayaxoteLxe^  they  tracked  him  170.3 

30.  Xft-  implies  the  going-after  with  the  intention  of  getting  the  thing' 

sought  and  bringing  it  back. 

xanetete  I  am  going  to  look  for  it  336.10 

81.  a-  is  used  to  introduce  verbs  of  sating,  thinking,  doing,  and 
APPEARING.  It  seems  to  have  no  definite  meaning;  but,  since  it 
is  omitted.when  a  direct  object  precedes  a  verb  of  thinking  or 
saying,  it  may  be  an  indefinite  object  for  the  verb. 

adenne  he  said  97.15 
dletxe^  j^ou  must  do  it  100.18 

§  82.  Adverbial  Prefixes,  Second  Position 

1.  na-,  the  prefix  of  iteration,  expresses  the  undoing  of  anything  or 

the  retracing  of  one's  steps,  as  well  as  the  repeating  of  an  act. 
It  is  often  employed  where  in  English  the  repetition  is  taken  for 
granted,  as  in  the  customarj^  acts  of  daily  life,  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  etc.  Sometimes  the  prefix  requires  d  or  t  preceding^ 
the  root,  and  in  other  cases  it  is  used  without  either. 

TnenaniLtcwit  he  pushed  it  back  163.1 
nana/itwum  he  used  to  carry  it  back  237.8 
nariddiya  let  it  come  back  233.5 
anatcillau  he  did  it  again  106.8 

2.  a?a-,  the  prefix  of  identity,  refers  to  any  act  previously  described 

that  is  repeated  by  the  same  or  a  different  person. 

xaatcUlau  he  did  the  same  thing  211.1 
xddiyate  it  will  do  that  254.10 
xaHlle  do  that  165.19 
xaatcityau  he  did  that  280.12 
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S  38.  Deictic  Prefixes,  Third  Position 

For  the  third  person,  in  Hupa,  two  forms  occur.  The  first  form  is 
that  used  when  speaking  of  adult  Hupa.  The  second  form  is  used 
when  speaking  of  Hupa  children  and  sometimes  of  very  aged  people, 
of  members  of  others  tribes  and  races,  and  of  animals.  The  first  form 
begins  with  fc-,  and  is  completed  according  to  the  sound  which  fol- 
lows. The  second  form  has  y-  for  its  beginning,  and  is  also  com- 
pleted according  to  the  following  sounds.  After  many  of  the  pre- 
tijces,  these  signs  do  not  appear;  but  a  hiatus  ^  marks  the  absence  of 
the  first  form;  and  contraction  or  lengthening,  often  involving  diph- 
thongization,  the  second.  There  are  no  pronouns  with  which  these 
may  be  connected,  and  demonstrative  sources  are  to  be  expected.  The 
third  person  has  a  dual  whenever  the  root  by  its  displacement  has  the 
power  of  showing  plurality.  In  that  case  the  same  signs — or  their 
absence — indicate  the  dual  as  the  singular,  the  forms  differing  only  in 
the  root.  The  plural  is  invariabl}''  indicated  by  the  syllable  -ya-,  which 
has  the  hiatus  after  it,  for  the  first  class  of  persons,  and  lengthening 
or  contraction  for  the  second. 

yetciLda  he  is  carrying  a  large  object 

yeyihda  he  (not  an  adult  Hupa)  is  carrying  a  large  object 

§  34.  First  Modal  Prefixes,  Fourth  Position 

Several  elements  appear  as  prefixes  in  many  verbs  for  which  no 
definite  and  satisfactory  meaning  has  been  found. 

1.  h'9  fe|/-,  is  phonetically  weak,  the  remainder  of  the  syllable  being 
supplied  from  the  sound  which  follows.  Only  occasionally  has 
a  meaning  been  found  for  it,  and  the  meanings  which  do  appear 
are  not  reconcilable.  It  is  probable  that  it  supplies  an  indefi- 
nite object  for  verbs  of  eating,  and  perhaps  some  others.'  In  a 
few  cases  it  has  the  meaning  of  leaving  as  a  gift  rather 
than  LEAVING  FOR  A  TIME.  In  many  cases  a  sense  of  indefinite- 
ness  is  present  in  the  verb  as  regards  the  time  occupied  and  the 
number  of  acts  required  for  the  complete  operation. 

nakifiyUfi  eat  again  (without  mentioning  what  is  to  be  eaten)  153.9 
yakinwum  carry  it  105.18 
yekyuweatce  the  wind  blew  in  270.4 

>  The  hiatus  in  this  case  does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  a  full  glottal  stop,  but  to  a  lessening  of  the  force 
of  the  breath.  It  is  very  likely  brought  about  by  the  disappearance  of  U-.  The  lengthening  and 
diphthongization  which  take  place  in  the  case  of  the  second  form  are  probably  due  to  the  coalescing 
of  y  with  the  preceding  ToweK 

>In  other  dialects  a  sound  (to)  which  almost  certainly  corresponds  to  this  is  regularly  used  when 
Uie  object  has  not  been  mentioned  or  is  unknown. 
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2.  fe-,  the  prefix  of  distribution,  means  either  that  the  act  took  place 

here  and  there  in  space,  or  continuously  over  space;  or  that  one 
person  after  another  did  the  act. 

natdos  she  dragged  it  back  190.1 
teLtcwe?i  it  grew  96.3 

tcittetcwai  she  buried  in  several  places  192.12 
tcetedeL  they  went  out  one  by  one  138.5 

3.  d-  occurs,  for  instance,  with  the  adverbial  prefix  ^/ic?-  (§  31.19),  sig- 

nifying INTO  FIRE, 

dexodihwaL  he  threw  him  into  the  fire 

4.  o-  a  verbal  prefix,  the  meaning  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 

ddtcowilan  she  will  leave  (c?o  not;  ^<?- deictic;  o-  first  modal;  -w- 
second  modal;  Ian  stem) 

5.  -6-  CUSTOMARY.     This  prefix  is  not  used  throughout  all  the  tenses  or 

modes,  as  are  the  preceding,  but  has  the  office  in  itself  of  mak- 
ing a  tense,  as  the  suffixes  generally  have.  Before  vowels  it 
generally  appears  as  <?,  and  that  is  probably  its  true  form.  In 
many  cases  it  is  connected  with  a  consonant  suggested  by  the 
following  sound  or  another  word-element,  when  it  appears  as  t. 
Its  use  marks  the  act  or  condition  as  customary  or  habitual,  or 
at  least  as  occurring  more  than  once. 

tceexaum  he  is  accustomed  to  catch  with  a  net  (tc-  deictic;  -e  cus- 
tomary;  xauyi  stem) 

tcoexait  he  is  accustomed  to  buy  {tc-  deictic;  o-  first  modal;  -e  cus- 
tomary; -xuit  to  buy,  customary  tense) 

6.  In  the  same  group  stand  all  pronominal  objects. 

t€{u)h2n.(yiv{i)LXid{i)Lte  she  will  ask  me  for  it  {tc-  deictic;  hm-  me; 
o-  first  modal;  -w-  second  modal;  -l-  third  modal;  xiU  to  ask, 
definite  tense;  -x  continuously;  -^6?  future;  the  letters  in  paren- 
theses represent  glides) 

tanaixosdmcei  it  cut  him  all  to  pieces  {ta-  adverbial  prefix  of 
unknown  significance;  na-  iterative;  -i  deictic;  -xo  him;  -«-  sec- 
ond modal;  do  to  cut;  -ei  emphatic) 

7.  n-.     The  use  of  this  prefix  is  mostly  confined  to  adjectives  (see  §  76). 

§  86.  Second  Modal  Prefixes,  Fifth  Position 

There  are  three  simple  sounds  which  by  their  presence  indicate 
whether  the  act  is  viewed  as  beginning,  ending,  or  progressing.  These 
sounds  are  not  found  in  all  forms  of  the  same  verb,  but  only  in  those 
tenses  which  refer  to  the  act  or  state  as  one  and  definite.     While  it 
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seems  certain  that  these  sounds  do  have  the  force  mentioned  above, 
it  is  found,  by  making  comparisons,  that  they  follow  certain  prefixes. 
In  many  cases  the  nature  of  the  prefix  requires  the  act  to  be  thought 
of  as  beginning,  ending,  or  progressing.  The  sound  which  is  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  is  w.  It  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable, 
usoally  the  one  immediately  preceding  the  root.  The  remainder  of 
this  syllable  contuns  the  subjective  personal  elements.  Its  initiatory 
force  can  be  seen  in  the  verbs  wiflyaL  gome  on  and  wiflxa  water  lies 
THERE.  This  last  verb  can  not  be  applied  to  a  natural  body  of  water, 
like  the  ocean,  which  has  had  no  beginning.  The  following  prefixes 
require  w  in  the  definite  tenses:  ya-j  ye^^  xa-^  sae-^  da-^  de-d-^  d/ur. 

In  a  precisely  parallel  manner,  n  occurs  as  the  initial  of  the  inflected 
syllable  under  circumstances  which  point  to  the  completion  of  the  act. 
With  wifiyaL  (above)  compare  niflyai  it  abrtved.  Most  of  the  pre- 
fixes which  require  n  to  follow  in  the  definite  tenses  require  the  act 
to  be  viewed  as  ending.  They  are  the  following:  wa-^  x^-,  m^-, 
Tia-  (3),  fid-,  'tee-. 

Without  the  same  exact  parallelism  of  forms  which  obtains  with  the 
two  mentioned  above,  a  large  number  of  verbs  have  s  as  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  inflected  syllable  of  the  definite  tenses.  Most  of  these 
verbs  clearly  contain  the  idea  of  progression,  or  are  used  of  acts  which 
require  considerable  time  for  their  accomplishment.  The  distributive 
prefix  te-  is  always  followed  by  «,  never  by  either  of  the  other  signs, 
and  some  of  the  prefixes  listed  above  are  used  with  8  with  a  distinc- 
tion in  meaning:  for  example, 

xawiflan  he  took  a  stone  out  of  a  hole  (but  xmsyai  he  came  up  a 
hiU)^ 

Excluding  all  the  verbs  which  require  one  of  these  three  sounds  in 
the  definite  tenses,  there  remain  a  considerable  number  which  have  no 
definite  tenses,  and  therefore  no  such  sounds  characterizing  them. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  Hupa  verbs  have  been  divided  into 
conjugations,  according  as  they  have  one  or  the  other  of  these  sounds 
in  the  definite  tenses  or  lack  definite  tenses  entirely.  There  are,  accord- 
ing to  this  arrangement,  four  conjugations:  the  first  characterized  by 
w;  the  second,  by  n;  the  third,  by  s;  and  the  fourth  lacking  definite 
tenses. 

iln  one  of  the  Eel  riyer  dialects  the  bringing  home  of  a  deer  is  narrated  as  follows:  yigiflgin  he 
■larted  carrying;  iftiett^  he  carried  along;  yiningin  he  arrived  carrying.  Here  we  have  g  (corre- 
wpooAiDg  to  Hnpa  v), «,  and  n  used  with  the  same  stem,  expressing  the  exact  shades  one  would  expect 
iiiHnpa. 
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§  86.  Pronominal  Prefizes,  Sixth  Position 

Next  in  order  are  the  sounds  which  indicate  the  person  and  number 
of  the  subject.  These  are  sometimes  changed  and  sometimes  disap- 
pear, because  of  phonetic  influences. 

First  Person 

For  tenses  other  than  the  definite,  the  sign  of  the  first  person  sin- 
gular is  w.  or  -um^  which  is  in  all  cases  appended  to  the  preceding  syl- 
lable. This  sound  is  related  to  the  initial  sound  of  the  independent 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular,  hme^  and  is  no  doubt  derived 
from  it.  In  the  definite  tenses  this  form  does  not  occur,  but  -e  is 
found  instead.  The  first  person  plural  has  d-  for  its  sign.  The  remain- 
der of  the  syllable  of  which  this  is  the  initial  is  completed  from  the 
sound  which  follows  it. 

Second  ^Person 

■ 

In  the  singular  the  form  is  -fl  or  -ifl.  The  former  is  found  when 
there  is  a  sound  preceding  with  which  it  can  join,  and  the  latter  when 
no  sound  precedes,  or  when,  for  some  reason,  it  can  not  unite  with  it. 
The  sign  seems  to  be  dropped  before  l  and  I  following  in  the  same 
syllable,  of  which  there  are  many  cases.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  sign  is  connected  with  the  independent  pronoun  of  the  sec- 
ond person  singular,  nifl.  In  nearly  all  cases,  in  the  second  person 
plural  o"  is  found  as  the  vowel  of  the  inflected  syllable.  This  o  is 
stronglj'^  aspirated.  The  cases  in  which  o'  is  not  found  seem  to  be  due 
to  contraction,  which  always  results  in  an  aspirated  vowel.  An  o  of 
similar  quality  and  with  an  aspiration  occurs  in  the  pronoun  for  the 
second  person  plural,  nohin. 

§  37.  Third  Modal  Prefixes,  Seventh  Position 

Certain  prefixes  are  found  in  many  verbs  immediately  preceding  the 
root,  and  suggest  transitiveness  or  intransitiveness  in  the  verb,  or  in 
some  way  point  out  the  relation  between  the  subject,  predicate,  and 
object.  As  the  second  modal  prefixes  are  required  in  most  cases  by 
the  adverbial  prefix  which  precedes  them,  so  these  are  necessitated  by 
certain  roots  which  follow  them.  When,  however,  a  root  is  found  with 
different  prefixes  preceding  it,  their  force  becomes  apparent.  Com- 
pare tcittetaL  HE  STEPPED  ALONG  with  tcittehtaL  he  kicked  some- 
thing ALONG.     The  absence  of  a  modal  prefix  in  the  first  is  connected 
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with  the  intransitive  meaning;  and  l  is  connected  with  a  transitive 
force.  Compare  also  kewintpn  it  stuck  fast  (said  of  a  bird  alighting 
on  pitch)  and  iewiLian  he  put  pitch  on  something.  The  n  which  in 
the  first  of  these  examples  precedes  the  root,  seems  to  be  a  vestige  of 
a  prefix  of  this  order  occurring  in  certain  forms  of  the  third  person  in 
a  class  of  verbs  where  usually  none  is  present. 

In  nearly  every  case  in  which  l  is  present,  required  by  the  root  or 
notp  a  transitive  force  can  be  conceived  for  the  verb,  which  is  always 
active.  No  prefix,  or  n  shown  above,  is  found  with  intransitive  verbs; 
but  this  is  also  true  of  a  large  number  of  transitive  verbs.  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  the  transitive  verbs  which  do  not  require  a 
preceding  l  belong  to  those  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  root,  indicate 
the  character  of  the  object.  Certain  roots  are  always  preceded  by  t 
or  d  (the  third  (*Jass),  and  certain  others  by  I  (the  fourth  class).  But 
it  is  found  that  those  without  a  sign,  or  with  the  sign  n  of  doubtful 
character,  when  changed  to  the  passive,  also  take  t  or  d.  In  the  same 
manner,  verbs  with  l  the  surd,  on  becoming  passive,  change  i;  to  ^  the 
sonant. 

On  the  basis  of  these  prefixes  the  verbs  have  been  arranged  in  four 
classes: 

Class  I  has  all  intransitive  and  a  certain  class  of  transitive  verbs, 
and  has  no  characteristic  prefix,  unless  it  be  n. 

Class  II  is  composed  entirely  of  transitive  verbs,  and  has  l  as  its 
characteristic. 

Class  III  contains  the  passives  of  Class  I,  and  certain  verbs  not  pas- 
sive, but  possibly  with  passive  leanings. 

Class  lY  is  composed  of  the  passives  of  Class  II  and  certain  other 
verbs  which  show  the  influence  of  some  power  outside  of  the  apparent 
agent. 

8X7FFIXES  (§§  88-44) 
{  88.  Classification  of  Suffixes 

The  suffixes  employed  with  verbs  differ  from  the  prefixes  in  that 
their  use  is  only  occasional,  while  the  prefixes  are  for  the  most  part 
essential  to  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  are  employed  with  all  its 
forms.  The  suffixes  are  appended  mostly  to  the  present  definite  and 
present  indefinite  tense-forms.  Most  of  them  have  a  temporal,  modal, 
or  conjunctional  force. 
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{  39.  Temporal  Suffixes 

1.  'X*  This  suffix  is  used  with  the  forms  of  the  present  indefinite,  and 

indicates  that  the  act  or  condition  was  persistent  through  a  lim- 
ited and  definitely  stated  length  of  time. 

vnlweZ  Uiadcmx  until  night  he  stayed 
naihita^x  he  ran  around  (until  morning) 

2.  "Winte.  The  suffixing  of  -wintfi  to  the  forms  of  the  present  indefi- 

nite gives  a  meaning  to  the  verb  but  little  different  from  the 
customary  tense,  which  has  a  prefix  e-.  It  indicates  that  the 
act  or  condition  is  continuous,  or  at  least  takes  place  whenever 
cause  arises.  The  customary  may  mean  that  the  act  has  been 
done  several  times  without  regard  to  the  regularity  of  the 
intervals. 

tdLwaZwinie  they  always  dance 

3.  'fieen.  This  suffix  is  applied  to  nouns  and  verbs  alike.     It  states 

that  the  thing,  act,  or  condition  has  ceased,  or  is  about  to  cease, 
its  existence:  When  used  with  verbs,  it  is  usually  appended 
to  the  forms  of  the  present  indefinite,  and  means  that  the  act  or 
condition  was  habitual  or  continual  in  the  past,  but  has  now 
ceased. 

aumtinneen  I  used  to  do  that 
wessilyoneen  you  used  to  like  (him) 

4.  -fe.  This  is  the  suffix  most  commonly  employed.    It  predicts  a 

future  act  or  condition,  either  as  the  result  of  the  impulse  of  the 
agent,  or  the  compelling  force  of  some  person  or  event  It 
takes  the  place,  therefore,  of  English  will  and  shall.  It  is 
appended,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  forms  of  the  definite  present. 

m£luii2te  I  am  going  to  watch  it 
deduwUldte  he  will  put  it  into  the  fire 

This  suffix  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  syllable  containing  the 
vowel  e  standing  between  the  root  and  -te.  The  prediction  is 
said  to  be  made  with  less  assurance  when  it  has  this  form. 

teiscUyannete  she  may  live  to  be  old 

5.  "teL.    This  suffix  seems  to  denote  events  in  a  nearer  future  than 

those  expressed  by  -te, 

(iuwiUeteL  a  party  is  coming  to  kill 
inlnesgitteL  it  will  be  afraid  295.7 

5  39 
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{  40.  Temporal  and  Modal  Suffixes 

Certain  suffixes  are  temporal,  but  also  have  a  modal  force. 

6.  "eL    In  myths  and  tales  the  definite  past  occurs  very  frequently 

with  an  ending  -ei,  which  regularly  takes  over  the  semi-vowels 
and  often  the  consonants  of  the  preceding  syllable.  The  younger 
Hupa,  at  least,  do  not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  any  change  in 
meaning  that  may  be  made  by  its  addition.  A  comparison  of  the 
instances  of  its  occurrence  would  indicate  a  mild  emphasis,  that 
.theact,  which  has  several  times  been  ineffectually  ttempted,  has 
been  successfully  accomplished,  or  that  something  which  has  been 
several  times  done  is  now  done  for  the  last  time. 

yawihtennei  she  picked  him  up  (after  several  attempts) 

7.  '^ilf  'iXr*    The  application  of  the  verb  may  be  made  continuous 

over  space  by  adding  -l  or  -ih  for  the  present,  and  -/  or  -U  for 
the  past.  The  shorter  forms  are  used  after  vowels  without 
increasing  the  number  of  syllables;  the  longer  forms  add  a 
syllable,  often  taking  over  the  consonant  which  precedes. 

yaxawiLxaih  going  along  they  track  him 
toohinetLte  they  will  call  (continually) 
tcuwihtel  he  was  bringing 
kyuwiny&fiU  you  ate  along 

{41.  Modal  Suffixes 

8.  "mm.    This  suffix,  which  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  indicates 

that  the  verb  which  it  follows  expresses  the  purpose  of  some  act 

yalLkimmifl  that  they  might  catch  it 

9.  "the^*    The  more  positive  and  more  frequent  form  of  the  impera- 

tive seems  to  have  -ne^  suffixed  to  the  regular  form,  implying 
the  duty  or  mild  necessity  one  is  under  to  do  the  act. 

oLtsaine^  dry  them 
yeintdLne^  you  must  step  in 

10.  "hwAilm    To  express  a  moral  responsibility  or  necessity,  'hmUfh 

is  suffixed  to  the  forms  of  the  definite  or  indefinite  present. 

doneyahqnAfl  I  can  not  stay 
tasyahwAfl  one  ought  to  go  away 

11.  "Sillefim    This  suffix  seems  by  its  use  to  imply  that  the  occurrence 

was  imminent,  but  did  not  result. 

yatoHnxiUssiUen  he  nearly  flew 

§§  40,  41 
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12.  'fiewan.    The  suffix  -newan  indicates  that  the  act  is  done,  bat 

with  difficulty. 

dotcuiBdnneLinteneiDan  one  can  hardly  look  at 

13.  -de*.    For  the  expression  of  a  future  condition,  -de^  is  employed. 

adende^  if  he  sin^ 
axolad^  if  it  happens  808.1 

14.  'detc.    This  suffix,  which  occurs  but  rarely,  seems  to  indicate 

a  less  probable  and  more  general  future  condition. 

tcisseLwindetc  if  he  kills 

15.  "fnifllnne.    For  the  expression  of  the  result  of  supposed  condi- 

tions contrary  to  fact,  -miflinne  is  employed. 

dddaoodaiinmiFlinne  (people)  would  never  have  died 

{  42.  Su£ELze8  Indicatinsr  Source  of  Information 

Certain  suffixes  are  used  to  show  by  which  of  the  senses  the  fiact 
stated  was  observed,  or  whether  it  was  inferred  from  evidence. 

16.  -e.    The  vowel  -^,  standing  by  itself  or  preceded  by  the  consonant 

or  semi- vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable,  indicates  that  the  object 
or  act  is  within  the  view  of  the  speaker. 

memntcmne  he  stuck  to  it  (he  saw) 

17.  'tsu,  "tse.    When  the  act  is  perceived  by  the  sense  of  hearing 

or  feeling,  -tse  is  appended  to  the  present  definite,  and  -tsu  to  the 
past  definite. 

nelumgittse  I  feel  afraid 
adentsu  he  heard  it  say 

18.  "Xolan.    A  fact  inferred  from  evidence  is  expressed  by  the 

suffix  -xolan.    Since  the  act  is  viewed  as  already  completed, 
the  verbs  often  have  the  force  of  the  pluperfect. 

LenaniUdxolan  he  had  built  a  fire  (he  saw) 

19.  'XOmfi.    This  suffix  is  said  to  differ  from  the  preceding  only  in 

the  fact  that  the  evidence  is  more  certain. 

xalaxdlUn  grass  has  grown  up  (the  fact  is  certain,  for  the  grass 
is  there,  although  the  growing  of  it  was  not  seen) 

{  48.  Conjunctional  SuflELzes 

A  few  suffixes  are  conjunctional.     Their  union  with  the  verb  seems 
to  be  rather  loose. 
§§  42,  43 
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20.  "hit.    The  suffixing  of  -hit  to  the  verb  has  the  effect  of  making  it 
part  of  a  subordinate  temporal  clause. 

yexonHfihit  when  they  ran  in 
tce^nsithit  when  he  woke  up 

81.  '^miJL.    This  suffix  has  nearly  or  quite  the  same  force  as  -hit. 

yttsin  ee^amih  west  (the  sun)  used  to  be  then 

22.  "tsttm    This  suffix,  which  occurs  seldom,  means  that  the  act 

expressed  by  the  verb  to  which  it  is  added  is  to  be  done  before 
some  other  contemplated  act. 

kiflytlntsit  eat  first 

S  44.  Adverbial  SuflELzes 

There  are  two  suffixes  which  appear  to  be  adverbial. 

23.  ^he.    This  suffix  emphasizes  a  negative  command  or  a  condi- 

tional statement.     It  is  comparable  to  English  in  the  leasi',  or 
French  pas,  in  negative  clauses. 

ddadunnnnehe  don't  say  that 

tcuwiyiiflUhe  even  if  he  eat  it 

» 

24.  -&a^  'HU*    These  suffixes  signify  like,  in  the  manneb  of. 

aiffnka  the  way  they  do 
nesedavQJc  the  way  I  sat 

VEBBAL  BOOTS  (§§  45-50) 
{  45.  Variation  of  Verbal  Koots 

The  greater  number  of  verbal  roots  undergo  a  change  of  form  or 
length,  for  the  most  part  connected  with  the  changes  of  mode  or  tense. 
In  a  few  cases  there  is  also  a  change  within  the  mode  or  tense  for  the 
persons.  For  number,  the  change,  when  present,  is  not  an  alteration 
of  the  root,  due  to  phonetic  or  morphological  causes,  but  a  substitu- 
tion, in  the  dual  and  plural,  of  a  root  altogether  different  from  that  in 
the  singular. 

Sometimes  the  changes  in  the  root  mark  off  the  definite  tenses  from 
the  indefinite;  in  other  cases  the  customary  and  impotential  are  differ- 
ent also  in  the  form  of  the  root  from  the  present  indefinite  and  imper- 
ative; and  in  a  few  cases,  the  impotential  alone  has  a  form  longer  than 
or  different  from  that  found  elsewhere  in  the  verb.  The  indefinite  pres- 
ent and  imperative  are  the  weakest  of  all  in  the  form  of  their  roots. 
Of  the  definite  tenses,  the  past  is  usually  longer  than  the  present,  and 

§§  M,  45 
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is  characterized  by  stronger  vowels :  for  example,  a  is  f oand  in  the 
past  instead  of  t2,  and  e  instead  of  i;  and  the  diphthong  ai  and  €xu 
appear  for  a.  Some  roots  which  end  in  t  in  the  past  do  not  have 
that  ending  in  the  present. 

A  number  of  roots,  many  of  them  containing  the  vowel  %  do  not 
change  in  form  or  length. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  these  variations  of  the  root  to  their 
causes.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  -w.^  which  is  the  final  sound  in 
many  roots  of  the  indefinite  tenses,  is  to  be  connected  with  -c  {sh)  or 
'8  (which  occurs  in  the  same  roots  and  the  same  tenses  in  Tolowa  and 
other  Athapascan  dialects).  It  is  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  the 
remains  of  a  former  suffix.  It  is  most  likely  that  -n  and  -fL^  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  definite  tenses,  are  not  original  parts  of 
the  root.  In  fact,  what  seems  to  be  the  same  root  often  occurs  with- 
out the  nasals.  The  difference  between  the  past  and  present  definite 
is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  accent,  which  is  on  the  root  in  the  past 
and  on  the  syllable  preceding  the  root  in  the  present.  This  in  turn 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  often  used  with  suffixes. 

The  most  important  verbal  roots  are  given  below  with  their  varia- 
tions and  what  is  deemed  the  most  characteristic  meaning  of  each. 

§  46.  Boots  with  Four  Forms 

The  following  roots  have  the  past  definite  in  -en;  the  present  defi- 
nite, in  'ifl;  the  impotential,  customary,  and  present  indefinite  and 
unexcepted  forms  of  the  imperative,  in  -mHy  and  the  third  person 
imperative,  in  -e. 

'Wen^  -wifly  -wum^  -we  (3d  imp.)  to  carry  on  the  back 
'Wen^  -wifl^  -ynm^  -^e  (3d  imp.)  to  move  or  to  wave  fire 
'teuy  -tifi^  -tum^  'te  (1st  and  3d  imp.)  to  lie  down 

Two  roots  have  -u  for  the  impotential  and  customary,  with  -e  for 
present  indefinite  and  imperative. 

'len^  -Ufl^  'lu,  "le  to  become,  to  be,  to  be  transformed 

'lau^  -laj  "lu^  'U  to  do  something,  to  arrange  according  to  a  plan 

§  47.  Boots  with  Three  Forms 

The  following  have  the  first  form  for  the  past  definite,  the  second 
form  for  the  present  definite,  and  the  third  form  for  the  indefinite 
tenses.    Some  exceptions  are  noted. 

-«an,  -^Hfi^  '^aum  to  transport  round  objects 

'O/n^  -Hfl^  -aum  to  run,  to  jump  (with  plural  subject  only) 

§§46,47 
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-yan^  -yHfl^  -yav/Ul  to  eat 

-xan^  -x&fl^  'Xautu  to  move  in  a  basket  or  other  vessel  any 

liquid  or  smally  divided  substance,  to  catch  with  a  net 
-ton,  'M/fi^  turn  to  handle  or  move  a  long  object 
-ton,  -tQ/H^  'turn  to  split 
-wen^  'tDtfl^  'We  to  kill 
-ten^  tifi^  turn  to  move  or  to  carry  in  any  way  a  person  or 

animal 
-tcwen^  -tcvrifly  -tcwe  to  make,  to  arrange,  to  grow,  to  become 
-yai^  -ya^  -yaniw.  to  go,  to  come,  to  travel  about  (1st  and  3d  imp. 

in  -ya) 
'lai^  'la,  'lum  to  move  or  transfer  a  number  of  objects 
'la£^  -la^  'lum  to  travel  by  canoe,  to  manage  a  canoe 
'hwdh  -hwfl>i  'hwauw  to  walk,  to  go,  to  come  (imp.  has  -hwa) 

The  following  have  the  definite  tenses  with  -Z,  the  customary  impo- 
tential  with  -Z,  and  the  present  indefinite  and  imperative  with  -l  :  ^ — 

-waL^  -t/n2Z,  -vyCiL  to  strike,  to  throw,  to  scatter 
'weLj  'wU^  'wih  relating  to  the  passing  of  night 
'ineL^  -mil^  -mtL  to  strike,  to  throw,  to  drop 
-deZ^  -dilj  'dih  to  go,  to  come,  to  travel  (plural  only)  . 
-deL^  -dil,  -dih  to  strike 

-toZ,  'tm^  -tHh  to  step,  to  kick,  to  do  anything  with  the  foot 
'  'UeLy  'UU,  'taiL  to  pound,  as  with  a  hammer  or  maul 

§48.  Boots  with  Two  ForxnB 

These  roots,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  the  past  definite,  impoten- 

lial,  and  customary  with  the  first  form,  and  the  remaining  tenses  with 

the  other. 

First  Type,  -an,  -Ail 

-yafL,  -yUfi  to  live,  to  pass  through  life 

-yauj  -yitfl  to  spy  upon,  to  watch,  to  observe  with  suspicion 

'toarij  -wHfl  to  sleep 

'lan^  'Mfl  to  quit,  to  leave,  to  desist 

'Ian,  -lufi  to  be  bom 

-nan,  -niifL  to  drink 

'Qcan^  'xUfi  to  be  sweet  or  pleasant  to  the  taste 

-to;t,  't{ifi  to  eat  (3d  person  singular  only) 

'tan,  'iHfl  relating  to  any  wax  or  waxlike  substance 

-Uan^  'tsUfl  to  find,  to  see 

'tcwan^  'tcwAfi  relating  to  the  eating  of  a  meal  in  company 

'Uan^  'Mfl  to  put  on  edge,  to  lean  up 


>  That  the  fonn  with  x  In  due  to  a  final  asplxation  and  that  with  L  to  glottal  action  seems  reason- 
able.  The  canse  of  this,  If  not  doe  to  vanished  sai&xefi,  must  be  looked  for  In  accent 
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Second  Type,  -en,  -in 

-en^  'ifi  to  look 

-^71,  'ifi  to  do,  to  act,  to  deport  one's  self 

-yen^  -yifi  to  stand  on  one's  feet 

-len^  'li/Fl  to  flow,  to  run  (said  of  any  liquid) 

'tnen^  -miTi  to  fill  up,  to  make  full 

-hwen^  'hyyifi  to  melt 

-sen^  'Sift  to  think,  to  know  (1st  and  2d  persons  only) 

'den,  'din.  to  travel  in  company 

'de7iy  -din  to  be  light,  to  blaze 

'ien^  'tifl  to  do,  to  perform  an  act 

'tcwen,  'tcwifl  to  smell,  to  stink,  to  defecate 

'tcwen,  -tcwifl  to  want  food  or  sexual  gratification,  to  desire 

Third  Type,  -af,  -« 

-^ai  (impoten.  and  past),  -^a  to  be  in  position 

-yai  (impoten.),  -ya  to  move  about,  to  undertake 

'Wai  (impoten.),  -tea  to  go,  to  go  about  (3d  person  only) 

'dai  (impoten.  and  past  def.),  -da  to  sit,  to  stav,  to  remain,  to 

fish 
'tcwai  (impoten.  and  past  def.),  -tcwa  to  handle  or  move  many 

small  pieces,  to  dig,  to  bury,  to  paw  the  ground 
Jcai  (impoten.  and  cust.),  -ka  to  get  up  from  a  reclining  or 

sitting  position 

Fourth  Type,  -au,  -a* 

-«i^,  -a  to  sing 

-yaw,  -ya  to  do,  to  follow  a  line  of  action,  to  be  in  a  plight 

-dau,  'da  to  melt  awaj%  to  disappear 

'iau^  'td  to  hover,  to  settle,  to  fly  around 

Fifth  Type,  -u,  -e » 

-Zw,  -le  to  make  an  attack,  to  form  a  war-party 
-Zw,  -le  to  dive,  to  swim  under  water 

-xw,  -Le  to  handle  or  to  do  anything  with  a  semi-liquid,  dough- 
like substance 
-nu,  -ne  to  do,  to  happen,  to  behave  in  a  certain  way 
-om,  -xe  to  finish,  to  track,  to  overtake 
'djeu,  -dje  to  fly  in  a  flock 
-tu^  -te  to  sing  in  a  ceremony 
'tsu^  -tse  to  squirm,  to  writhe,  to  roll,  to  tumble 
-tcwu^  'tcipe  to'  cry,  to  weep 


1  Originally  -ag  -a\  and  -eg  -€\  therefore  similar  to  the  following  -ot  -a. 
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Sixth  Type,  -atj  -a 

-vxU^  -wa  to  shake  itself  (said  of  a  dog) 

-lat^  -la  to  float 

-Lot^  -La  to  run,  to  jump 

-xait^  'Xai  to  buy 

'teat,  'tea  to  be  sick,  to  become  ill 

-katt,  'kai  to  cause  to  project,  to  push,  to  pole  a  canoe,  to  shoot, 

to  fall  forward  from  weakness  (i.  e.,  to  starve) 
"kyot,  'kyo  to  flee,  to  run  away 
"tsat^  -tsa  to  sit  down 

Seventh  Type,  -I,  -x 

"ilj  'ZL  to  swim,  to  dive  (plural  only) 

-yoZ,  -yoL  to  blow  with  the  breath 

-toal,  -waL  to  shake  a  stick,  to  dance 

-lal,  'laL  to  dream,  to  sleep 

-nel^  -neh  to  play 

-fwl,  -noL  to  blaze 

'hwfll^  'hwaL  to  fish  for  with  a  hook,  to  catch  with  a  hook 

'hmilt  'hmiL  to  call  by  name,  to  name 

-au/,  'XaL  to  dawn 

-dil^  'diL  to  ring,  to  give  a  metallic  response  to  a  blow 

-t$el^  'tseL  to  be  or  to  become  warm 

'ktlj  'kiL  to  split  with  the  hands 

-jo/,  -qoL  to  crawl,  to  creep 

Eighth  Type,  -ts,  -s 

-mat^j  -mas  to  roll,  to  coil 

'xCtSy  'Xds  to  pass  through  the  air,  to  fly,  to  fall,  to  throw 

'tfltSj  'iHs  to  cut  a  gash,  to  slit  up,  to  cut  open,  to  dress  eels 

Ninth  type^  -tc,  -h? 

-o/c,  'auw  to  move  in  an  undulating  line 
-qotc,  -qow  to  throw,  like  a  spear 
-qotc,  qow  to  run  like  a  wolf 

§  40.  Boots  with  One  Form 

A  few  of  these  vary  in   length,  but  those  having  the  vowels  i 
and  u  and  some  others  do  not. 

-eL  to  have  position  (plural  only) 

'iuw  to  drop 

'its  to  shoot  an  arrow 

-its  to  wander  about 

'Ht  to  move  flat  flexible  objects 

-ya  to  stand  on  one^s  feet  (plural  only) 

§49 
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-ye  to  dance 

^euw  to  rest 

-yeuw  to  rub,  to  knead 

-yita  to  entangle 

-yd  to  like 

-yow  to  flow,  to  scatter 

-yot  to  chase,  to  bark  after 

-wauw  to  talk,  to  make  a  noise  (plural  only) 

-was  to  shave  off 

'WZ8  to  twist,  to  rotate 

-witc  to  rock  sidewise 

'le  to  feel  with  the  hands 

'lei  to  carry  more  than  one  animal  or  child  in  the  hands 

'lei  to  bother 

4{t  to  burn 

'lite  to  urinate 

4ik  to  relate,  to  tell  something 

"loi^  to  tie,  to  wrap  around 

'Ids  to  drag,  to  pull  along 

'Mw  to  watch,  to  stand  guard  over 

-Ltt  to  cause  to  burn 

-me^  to  swim 

-w^n  to  cause  to  swim 

-medj  to  cook  by  boiling 

-mit  to  turn  over,  to  place  one's  self  belly  up  or  down 

-milt  to  break  out  (as  a  spring  of  water),  to  break  open 

-na  to  cook  by  placing  before  the  fire 

-na  to  move 

-ne  to  gather  nuts  ^from  the  ground) 

-nuw  to  hear 

'hwe^  to  dig 

-sea  to  have  position  (said  of  water  or  a  liquid) 

'XHt  to  hang 

'it&t  to  tear  down 

'XiUs  to  bite,  to  chew 

-sit  to  wake 

'da'  to  be  poor  in  flesh 

'da'  to  carry,  to  move  (said  of  a  person  or  animal) 

'dai'  to  bloom 

'dik  to  peck 

'dits  to  twist  into  a  roi)e 

'do  to  cut,  to  slash 

'do  to  dodge,  to  draw  back 

-djifl  to  mind,  to  be  bothered  by  something 

'te'  to  look  for,  to  search  after 

'te'  to  carry  around 

§49 
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-te  to  remain  in  a  recumbent  position 

'tetc  to  lie  down  (plural  only) 

-tits  to  use  a  cane 

'to^  referring  to  the  movement  or  position  of  water 

"^t  to  drink 

'tu  to  beg 

-tilui  to  split 

'tak  to  count 

-^  to  have  some  particular  form,  appearance,  or  nature 

'tik  to  tie  with  a  string 

-0  relating  to  mutual  motions  of  two  objects   by  means  of 

which  one  is  inserted  into  or  withdrawn  from  the  other 
'tsai  to  be  or  to  make  dry 
-tsa8  to  swing  a  stick  about,  to  whip 
-tse^  to  open  or  shut  a  sliding  door 
'tse^  to  stay,  to  live  (plural  only) 
'tsis  to  be  hanging 
'tsis  to  find,  to  know 

"tsit  to  know  a  person  or  some  fact  or  legend 
'tsit  to  fall,  to  sink 
'tsit  to  soak  acorn-meal 
'tstt  to  pull  out  a  knot 
'tsit  to  wait 

'tce^  to  blow  (said  of  the  wind) 
'tcit  to  die 

'tcHt  to  strip  off,  to  take  bark  from  a  tree 
-tcwit  to  push,  to  pull  off  leaves,  to  shoot,  to  rub  one's  self 
'tcwog  to  sweep 
'tcwuw  to  smell  of 
-git  to  be  afraid  of,  to  be  frightened 
-git  to  travel  in  company 
has  to  throw 
'het  to  creak 

'kis  to  put  one's  hand  on,  to  stab,  to  spear 
'kit  to  catch  with  the  hands,  to  take  away 
'kit  to  hang,  to  spread,  to  settle  (said  of  fog) 
'kit  to  feed,  to  give  food  to  any  one 
'ktUc  to  make  the  stroke  or  throw  in  playing  shinny 
'kya^  to  wear  a  dress 
'h/a  to  perceive  by  any  of  the  senses 
'h/cis  to  break,  to  cause  to  break 

'kyos  to  handle  or  to  move  anything  that  is  flat  and  flexible 
-qal  to  walk  (3d  person  only) 
-qot  to  push  a  pointed  instrument  into  a  yielding  ma^^s,  to  stick, 

to  poke 
-got  to  dodge,  to  tumble,  to  flounder  about  helplessly 

§49 
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§  50.  Meaning  of  Koots 

In  regard  to  meaning,  roots  fall  into  at  least  three  classes. 

(1)  A  few  monosyllabic  nouns,  occupying  the  position  in  the  verb 
which  belongs  to  the  root,  name  the  means  employed;  while  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  act  is  suggested  by  that  part  of  the  verb  which  pre- 
cedes the  root.  For  example,  -tits  (a  verbal  root  identical  with  the 
noun  tits  A  cane)  occurs  in  the  verb  tcittehtits  he  walked  with  a  cane. 

(2)  A  rather  large  number  of  roots,  while  not  definitely  naming  the 
object,  indicate  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  as  regards  its  size,  shape, 
or  physical  character.     The  most  important  of  these  are  the  following: 

-«an,  -^^/l,  -^aum  round  objects 
'Ht  flat  and  flexible 
'W&n,  -wifl^-toum  fire 
'lai,  'la^  -law.  several  of  any  kind 
'Id  several  children  or  animals 
-LtZ,  -Le  dough 
-arcm,  -art2/i,  -xaum  liquid 
-da  a  person  or  animal 
•   'tan^  -tUfl^  -turn  a  long  object 
'ten^  -tin^  -tuw  person,  animal,  or  animal  product 
-tdfij  tdn  wax  or  waxlike 
-tcwai  the  soil 
-kr/os^  flat  and  flexible  object 

These  verbal  roots  are  rigidly  restricted  in  their  applicability  to 
objects  of  definite  form,  including  in  this  category  number.  This 
classification  has  reference  to  the  appearance  of  objects  as  round, 

FLAT  AND    FLEXIBLE,    LONG    AND    SLIM,    ANIMATE,    PLURAL.        In    the 

intransitive  verb  this  has  reference  to  the  form  of  the  subject;  in  the 
transitive  verb,  to  the  form  of  the  object. 

(3)  Most  if  not  all  the  remaining  roots  indicate  more  or  less  exactly 
the  nature  of  the  act  itself.  It. has  been  impossible,  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  history  of  the  Hupa  language  and  but  little  access 
to  the  related  languages,  to  define  exactly  the  meaning  of  many  of  the 
roots. 

§  5/.  Analysis  of  Verbal  Forms 

A  few  of  the  more  complex  forms  are  analyzed  in  the  following 
table  in  accordance  with  the  general  discussion  of  the  formative  ele- 
ments contained  in  the  preceding  sections. 

§§  50,  61 
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§  S2.  Tetises  and  Modes 

While  the  time,  reality,  and  definiteness  of  the  act  or  condition  may 
be  expressed  by  means  of  suffixes  and  variations  in  the  root,  the  same 
distinctions  of  meaning  are  drawn  from  the  form  of  the  complete  verb. 
Without  taking  into  account  the  suffixes,  the  following  tense  or  mode 
forms  exist:  present  indefinite,  imperative,  impotential,  custoaiary, 
present  definite,  and  past  definite.  The  first  four  of  these  ai'e  clearly 
marked  off  from  the  last  two,  in  meaning,  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
refer  to  a  single  definite  act.  They  differ  in  form,  in  most  cases,  in 
the  root  and  in  the  sign  of  the  first  person  singular. 

The  name  of  present  indefinite  has  been  chosen  to  distinguish  the 
present  of  wider  use  and  of  less  discrimination  as  to  the  time  of  the 
action,  from  the  present  definite,  which  affirms  a  single  act  as  just  com- 
pleted. The  former  is  used  of  acts  in  progress  but  not  completed, 
when  such  acts  consume  appreciable  time,  or  of  acts  desired  or  intended. 

The  real  imperative  forms,  the  second  person  singular  and  plural, 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  indefinite  present,  while  the  forms  of 
the  third  person,  expressing  the  wish  that  some  person  be  compelled 
to  perform  the  act,  are  different  from  those  of  the  indefinite  present 

The  impotential  deals  with  future  negative  acts  in  a  sweeping  way, 
implying  that  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  take  place.  Part  of 
this  force  is  given  the  form  by  doxolift^  which  precedes  the  verb,  mean- 
ing IT  IS  NOT.  The  form  of  the  verb  itself  in  this  mode-tense  is  not 
different  from  the  present  indefinite,  except  that  it  often  has  a  longer 
or  stronger  form  of  the  root 

The  customary  differs  from  the  present  indefinite  in  the  presence  of 
an  element  (consisting  of  a  single  vowel,  probably  -e-)  which  stands 
before  the  signs  of  person  and  number,  and  sometimes  in  form  of  the 
root.  Its  meaning,  as  the  name  implies,  is  that  the  act  is  habitual,  or  at 
least  several  times  performed.    It  is  used  almost  entirely  of  past  acts. 

The  definite  present  and  past  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  form 
and  length  of  the  root.  The  past  has  the  longer  and  stronger  form 
of  the  root,  if  it  be  variable  at  all.  The  accent  seems  to  rest  on  the 
root  in  the  past,  and  on  the  syllable  before  the  root  in  the  present. 
They  refer  to  individual,  completed  acts, — the  present  as  just  com- 
pleted; and  the  past,  of  more  remote  time.  On  the  forms  of  the 
present  definite  by  means  of  suffixes,  the  future,  future  conditional, 
and  other  tenses  and  modes  are  built 
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Conjugations  (§§  63-75) 

i  68.   CliABS  I,  CONJXTOATION    lA 

tcexaum  he  is  catching 


Singular 

1.  vuw^cauin 

2.  ifixauw. 

3.  tcexauw. 
3a.  yixxaum 

Singular 

3.  ^c^a»t/i£ 
3a.  yoxaum 

Singular 

1.  ^mica^ui^ 

2.  elfixaum 

3.  tceexaww. 
3a.  yeexauyi 

singular 

2.  i(^£7ia?t27l 

3.  tcuwiflxilfl 
3a,  ymoiftxUfi 


Bre^ent  Indefinite 


Imperative 


CuHovuiry 


I>efi^Ue 


Plural 

itdexaum 
oQcaum 
yaasaum 
yaixauw. 

Plural 

yatcoxauw. 
yaiyoxauw. 

Plural 

eltdexaum 

eoxauw. 
yaexaum 

yaiexauw. 

Plural 

witdexUfl 
woxWfi 
yawinxQ/FL 
yaiwiflxUfi 


i  64.   CLASS  I,  CONJTJOATIOK   IB 

yamioa  he  is  rolling  over 

lVe»eni  Indefinite 


Singular 

1.  yauy2rna8 

2.  yUmmas 

3.  yatnas 
3a.  ydmas 

Singular 

1.  yatuwmaa 

2.  yalmmas 

3.  yalmmas 
3a.  yaJ/mmas 

Singular 

1.  yaimas 

2.  yavmamoB 

3.  ya/voimmaa 
8a.  yWwimmas 


Custontarif 


Definite 


Plural 

yadtmmaa 
ydmas 
yayamas 
yaya/mas 

Plural 

yaitdlvvmas 
yaomAis 
yayalmmas 
yaydlmmas 

Plural 

yawitdim^mas 
yawo^Tnas 
yayawimmas 
yaydwvmm^as. 
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§  66.  CLASS  I,  CONJXTOATION  IC 


[BCLU40 


In  this  division  of  the  conjugation  there  is  a  contraction  in  the  2d 
person  singular  of  the  definite  tenses. 

nahit  HE  IS  CHAB&TNG 


Singular 

1.  naihit 

2.  nanhit 

3.  nawinhit 
3a.  naiwinhit 


Definite  ^ 


Plural 

nawitdiLhit 
nawohit 
nayawinhit 
nxiyaiwinLit 


§  66.  CLASS  I,  CONJXTOATION  ID 


kittas  HE  CUTS  open 


Singular 

1.  kyuwtus 

2.  kintOs 

3.  kittus 
3a.  yikittu8 

Singular 

3.  kydtus 
3a.  yikyoHls 


Preseni  Indefinite 


Imperative 


Plural 

kitdltiUs 
kyotf^% 
yakittiU 
yaikittOs 

Plural 

yakyoi'ds 
yaikyoiits 


Customary 

Singular  Plural 

1.  ke'/uirlfts^  etc.  keitditt)^^  etc. 


Singular 

1.  ketatH 

2.  kyUwintats 

3.  kiniatft 
3a.  yikintats 


I>efintte 


Plural 

kyuw  Itdittats 
kyuwotats 
yakintats 
yaikintats 


§  67.  CLASS  I,  CONJTJOATION  IE 


tcOXai  HE   IS   BUYING 


Singular 

1.  duiii,cai 

2.  onwai 

3.  tcoxai 
3a.  yoxai 


Singular 

1.  dlumxatt 


Present  Indefinite 


Customary 


Plural 

odea'ai 

tcoyaxai 
yoyaxai 

Plural 

oitdexait^  etc. 
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Singular 

1.  oixai 

2.  oflxai 

3.  tcoUxai 
3a.  yofixai 


DefiniU 


Plural 

owitdexai 
owoxai 
tcoyaflxai 
yoyafixai 


§  68.  CliASS  I,  CONJTJOATIOK  2 

The  several  conjugations  differ  from  one  another  in  regard  to  the 
definite  tenses  only. 

noniMt  HE  PUT  a  blanket  down 


I>efinUe 


Singrular 

1.  nonailt 

2.  noninUt 

3.  nonifliit 
3a.  noiniflut 


Plural 

nondaUt 

noiwHt 

noyaninitt 
ndyainifiHt 


I  59.   CliASS  I,  CONJUOATION  2,  WITH  A  CHANGED  BOOT 

tcenifiya  he  is  coming  out 


l>efinite 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

1.  tceneya 

tcenedeL 

tcenedeL 

2.  icentflya 

tcenodcL 

tcerwdeL 

3.  tcenifiya 

tcenindeL 

tceyanindeL 

3a.  tcinya 

tcindeL 

tceydndeL 

i  60.    CliASS  I,  CONJTJOATION  8A 

tcisloi^  HE  IS  tying 


Singular 

1.  sdoi^ 

2.  silloi^ 

3.  tcisloi^ 
3a.  yisloi^ 


J>eflnUe 


Plural 

aitdilloi^ 

yaUloi^ 
yaiisloi^ 


{61.   CIiASS  I,  C0KJT7OATI0N  SB 

tcUtetaL  he  is  stepping  along 


Singular 

1.  teaetaL 

2.  tesintaL 

3.  tcittetaL 
3a.  yittetaL 


Definite 


Plural 

teadittaL 
tesotcL 
yatetaL 
yaitetaL 


§§58-61 
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S  63.    CLASS  I,  COKJUOATION  4 


• 

na^a  he  has 

IT 

Singular 

1.  naum^cL 

2.  nHfi^a 

Present 

Pluial 

nada^a 

3.  na^a 
3a.  nai^a 

naya^a 
nayai^a 

Singular 

3.  natc^o^a 
3a.  nay^o^a 

Inoperative 

Plural 

nayatc^o^a 
nayay^o^a 

Singular 

1.  naluyi^a 

ihtetomary 

Pluiul 

naitda^a 

2.  nain^a 

ncw^a 

3.  nmi^a 
3a.  naia^a 

nayaa^a 
nayaia^a 

S  68.  CliASS  n,  COKJXJOATIOK  lA 

yetcihda^^  he  is  carrying  in  a  large  object 

JPre««fU  Inde^nite 


Singular 

Plural 

1.  yeiuwda 

yeitdilda 

2.  yelhda 

yeohda 

3.  yetdhda 

yeyalhda 

3a.  yeyihda 

yeyaiihda 

Imperative 

Singular 

Plural 

3.  yetcohda 

yeyatcohda 

3a.  yeyohda 

yeyaiyohda 

Cuaionutry 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  ye^iuwda 

yeeitdilda 

2.  yeethda 

yelhda 

3.  yetcelhda 

yeyaXhda 

3a.  yeyihda 

yeyaiihda 

I>e/inUe 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  yewehda 

yewitdilda 

2.  yewihda 

yewoLda 

8.  yetcmoiLda 

yeymjoiida 

3a.  yeyuwihda 

yeyavwiida 

>It  iB  probable  but  not  quite  certain  that  the  glottal  etop  occurs  finally  in  the  root  in  all  forms  of 
the  verb. 
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S  64.  CLABS  n,  0OKJT7OATI0N  IC 

yaiLWltL  HE  THREW  INTO   THE   AIK 


Singular 

1.  yauw:wiiL 

2.   yULLwULL 

3.  yalLwiiL 
8a.  yaiLwHh 

singular 

8.  yatcoLvydL 
3a.  yaidLvrtiL 

Singular 

1.  yaluwxoiU 

2.  yalLwiU 

3.  yalLwid 
3a.  yauLnrOl 

•         Singular 

1.  yaihwaL 

2.  yaLwaL 

3.  yawihwaL 
3a.  yaivnLwaL 


l*re»ent  Indefinite 


Imperative 


Custotnary 


Definite 


Plural 

yadilvyCLL 
yahwilLL  . 
yayaiLwHh 
yayaihyyCiL 

Plural 

yayatcoLivilL 
yayaioLvyCLL 

Plural 

yaztdilvrOZ 
yaoLivHU 
yayaiLvrOZ 
yayaiiLvM 

Plural 

yawitdUwaL 
yawoLwaL 
yayawihwaL 
yayaiwihwaL 


%  66.   CliASS  n,  CONJUGATION  2 

QJieiLXe^  HE   IS  FINISHING 


J*reitent  Indefinite 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  muw^e^ 

rnedilxe^ 

2.  miLxe^ 

fueLxe^ 

3.  meiLxe^ 

maydihxe^ 

3a.  mliLxe^ 

IfnperaU/9e 

meyaihx^ 

Singular 

Plural 

8.  metcoLxe^ 

meyatcoLxe^ 

3a.  meyoLxe^ 

ihutomary 

7neyaydLxe^ 

Singular 

Plural 

1.  m^uwpeu 

meLtdilxH 

2.  m^LXU 

TneoLxQ, 

3*  Tn^LXU 

meyaiLxu 

8a.  mVSdaH 

meyauLxu 
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Singular 

1.  meneLxe^ 

2.  menihODe^ 

3.  ineniLxe^ 
3a.  miniLxe^ 


J>efinite 


Plural 

mindUxe' 
vienoLze^ 
meyanihsce^ 
meyainiLxe^ 


§  66.   0IJU3S  II,  C0NJT7OATI0N  8A 

The  indefinite  tenses  do  not  diflfer  from  Conjugation  1, 

naiSXilt  HE   IS  TEABING    DOWN 


singular 

1.  naseLxHt 

2.  nasiLxiit 

3.  naisxilt 
3a.  naiaxiU 


I>efiHUe 


Plural 

nasdilxiU 
nasoLxiU 
nayalsxiU 
iiayaisxHt 


§  67.    CliASS  n,  COKJXJOATION  8B 

tcisseLwifi  he  is  killing 


Singular 

1.  seseLwifi 

2.  sesiLwin 

3.  tcisseLwin 
3a.  ywseLwin 


I>eflnite 


Plural 

sesdilwin 
aesoLwin 
yaseLwin 
yaiaeuoin 


§  68.    CLASS  n,  COKJTJOATION  4 

nalLtadfi  he  is  finding 


Pireamt 


Singular 

1.  iiaumtaHn 

2.  nULtaiin 

3.  na'lLtsUn 
3a.  iiaihtsUn 

Singular 

3.  natcoLtauH 
3a.  naoLtauh 

Singular 

m 

1.  nalumtsan 

2.  nalhUan 

3.  7ia%Lt8an 
3a.  tiauLtscm 


IfnperaHve 


Customary 


Plural 

nadiltsUn 
9iaLtsijtn 
nayaiLt&dn 
nayaiLtaUfi 

Plural 

nayatcoLtaiifl 
nayaoLtsHfl 

Plural 

nattdiltsan 
naoLtsan 
nayaiLtsan 
nayaiiLtsan 
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S  69.  OIaASS  m,  OOKJTJOATION  1 

yadeqot  he  is  dodging 


singular 

1.  yaumdeqot 

2.  yihidegot 

3.  yadeqot 
3a.  yadaJcqdt 

Singular 

3.  yatcodeqot 
3a.  yaodeqot 

Singular 

1.  yaiuindeqdt 

2.  yalndeqot 

3.  yaitqot 
3a.  yaitqot 

Singular 

1.  yaumdeqot 

2.  yandeqot 
8.  yawitqot 

3a.  yatqot 


I*reMent  Indefinite 


Pluial 


Imperative 


Cnetotnary 


HefinUe 


yadUkqot 
yandeqot 
yayadeqot 
yayadUkqdt 

Plural 

yayatcodeqot 
yayaodeqot 

Plural 

yaltdeqot 
yaJodeqot 
yayaUqot 
yayaitqot 

Plural 

yawitdeqot 
yawo^deqot 
yayawitqot 
yayatqot 


§  70.  CLASS  m,  CONJXTOATION  2 

nanit^aum  he  is  bringing  it  back 

Breeent  Indefinite 

Singular  Plnial 

1.  naumde^aum  nanede^auw. 

2.  nande^anw.  ruinode^auw. 

3.  nanit^aum  nayanit^aum 
3a.  nainit^auw.  nayainit^auw. 


Singular 

3.  nanode^aum 
3a.  nainode^aum 


Imperative 


Cuet&tnarp 


Singular 

1.  najieiumde^aum 

2.  naneinde^aum 

3.  naneit^anw. 
3a.  nainelt^auyi 


Pluial 

nayano  de^aum 
nayain  ode^auw. 

Plural 

naneede^auw. 
nanoo^  de^axim 

nayaneit^aum 
nayainett^aum 
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Singular 

1.  naumde^^n 

2.  nande^Hfl 

3.  nainde^iLfh 
3a.  naininde^iHTl 


DefinUe 


Plural 

nanede^iifi 
namde^Hn 
nayainde^Ufi 
nayaininde^Ufi 


i  71.  CLASS  m,  CONJUGATION  3 

The  forms  for  the  definite  tenses  are  like  those  given  for  Class  III, 
Conjugation  1. 

tiaUdeqot  he  is  tumbling  about 


Singular 

1.  nasdi)Jcqdt 

2.  nasindeqot 

3.  naladeqot 
3a.  nusdiiJcqdt 


Infinite 


Plural 


nasedeqot 
nasodeqot 
nayaisdeqot 
nayaadUkqot 


§  72.  CLASS  IV,  CONJUGATION  1 

7iaUyeum  he  rests 


§§71,T2 


Singular 

1.  naumyeum 

2.  nMyeum 

3.  nailyeum 
3a.  nalyeum 

.  Singular 

3.  natcolyeuw 
3a.  nayolyeum 

Singular 

1.  na^luwyeuyi 

2.  nailyeum 

3.  nailyeuw 
3a.  nmlyeiiw 

Singular 

1.  nauwy(^('2ii 

2.  nalyeum 

3.  nawilyeum 
3a.  nalyeum 


J^reaent  Indefinite 


Imperative 


Cuatotnary 


I>efinite 


Plural 

nadilyeum 
nahyeum 
nayailyeum 
nayolyeum 

Plural 

nayatcolyeum 
nayayolyeum 

Plural 

naitdUyeum 
ndoLyeuw 

nayailyeum 
nayailyeum 

Plural 

iiawitdilyeum 
naiooLyeum 
nayawilyeum 
nayolyeum 
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§  78.  CI4A88  IV,  CONJIJOATIOK  8 

nadUifl  he  is  watching  for  it 


Singular 

1.  nadumifi 

2.  nadUifi 

3.  nadilifl 
3a.  naidilift 

Singular 

3.  naddlin 
3a.  naiddlin 

Singular 

1.  nademmen 

2.  nadetle9i 

3.  nadeiLen 
3a.  naideUen 

Singular 

!•  ncbduioesifl 

2.  naduwesilifl 

3.  naduwesifl 
3a.  naiduiveaifi 


Present  Indefinite 


Inoperative 


€hi9Unnary 


IfefinUe 


Plural 

naditdiUfi 
nadoLvFl 
nai/adilifl 
nayaidiUfl 

Plural 

nayadolifL 
lUhyaidoli/fi 

Plural 

TUidettdUen 
nadooLen 
nayadetlett 
nayaide^len 

Plural 

naduwesdilifl 
naduwesdhin 
na/ydduwesin 
nayaiduwesifl 


§73 
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{74.  OBJECTIVE  CONJTJOATIOK 

yahmihtum  he  is  picking  me  up 


Subject: 


First  person  sin^nilar 
(object) 


Singular., 


Plural . . 


1.  

2.  yahyijiii€Lyii 
8.  yahisiliii'iB. 

8a.  yaihw-iiuw 


Bresent  Indefinite 

Second  person  singular 
(object) 

yUnniumluyi 


1. 

2.  y(ihts5iiu]/i 
8.  yayahiBiUum 
3a.  yayaihmiiiuui 


yUnnetciziiim 
yUnniiiuia 

yUnnUdHtuu. 


yctyHrtinetciLtilyi 
yaiyHnniUuw 


Third  person  singular 
(object) 

yaxoisfu^ 
yaz6zi&3B. 
ycuDOLluut 
yaixdzt&yi 

yoxotdUt^jB. 
y<u6iiuj£ 
yay€LxoU&i£ 
yayaixdUuK 


Singular. . 


Plural 


[da. 


yafijSdLtuja 
yaihyfiUuw 


18.  yayahufiiiuja 
8a.  yayaihyfiutuui 


IntperaHve 


yUnnetcdLtuja. 
yUnnoiiuta 

yayimnetcdiiuw. 
yaiyiinndiJbSLyi 


yaxdiJt&w 
yaixduiiujti 

yayaxdutuyi 
yayaucd  tum 


Customary 


Singular. , 


Plural.., 


1.  

2.  yahjjseiUuyi 
8.  yahisciiJtum 

8a.  yaihmi^iJtum 


1.  

2.  yahyiilidiiuiii 

3.  yaydhmtiituyn, 
8a.  yayaihui^Ltuw. 


yUnntiuwluiB. 


ydnndceiiJt&yi 
yUnnniiujii 

yUnneUdUtuta 


yay^inneiut^w 
yayHnnaiJt&U. 


yaxoiiuiiUl^jB 
yaxoUiiu]£ 
yaxoUilus£ 
yaixdiiiiujn 

yaxo&diUujti 
yaxodii&vi 
yayaxoUutuyi 
yayaixoUuLuyi 


J>efinite 


Singular. . 


Plural 


1. 

2.  yahyifitoiLttn 
8.  yahwiiUfl 
3a.  yaihy^iMH 


yCnneiHii 


1. 

2.  yahyifiwQUifi 
8.  yayckhmilMii 
l3a.  yayaihyiiLtifi 


y^nndeWifl 
ydnniiMfl 

yCnnuwitdUUfi 


yayitnTietciLtm 
yaiy&nniLtitl 


yaxweztm 
yaxdmuttn 
yaxdUUi 
yaixditm 

yaxOuntdatiH 
yaxOwdLtm 
yay€udtti1i 
yayaixoiWi 


§T4 
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OBJECnVS  CONJXTOATION— Continaed. 


yahiniLtum  he  is  picking  me  up 


Sabject: 


Fintt  perM>n  plural 
(Object) 


Singular. . 


Plural 


1.  

2.  vunndhoUttUL 

3.  yunndtiHUujE. 
3a.  yunnohiUiiyi 

1.  


Vrraent  Indefinite 

Second  person  plural 
(object) 


2.  yunnohSluui 

3.  yayHnnotciUnn: 

,3a.  yaiyuntUihiUuu: 


y^nnotcUluin 
yunndhUlujn 

yUnndhUdiUujc 


yayunndlcilluui 
yaiyiknnohiUiim 


Third  person  plural 
(object) 

yayaxdyiiiiW. 
yay<ix6Uujr 

yayax6llum 
yayaixdttfii£ 

yayas^uaUuuL 
yayaxd'luuL 
yayaxottCty* 
yayaixdUuui 


13.  yitnndtcdlu]£ 
8inicular..<       ', 

[3a,  punnoholuj£. 


Plural 


"'\Za. 


yayftnndtcoluui 
yaiyHnndholuw 


JtnpemtSrr 


yunndtcdlum 
ydnnohdluyi 

yay^notcOlu^ 
yaiyAnnohdlusii 


yayaxdUuyi 
yayaixdllu^ 

yayaxoUQjs, 
yayaixdUHyi 


Vustomary 


Sinirular.. 


Plural 


Sinifular. 


Plural 


1.  

2.  yiknnQhe'iUuw 
8.  yunru}icAUu]£_ 
3a.  y&nndheiUujn 


1.  

2.  yftnnoheolujs, 

3.  yaydnnotcfWuy^ 
,3a.  yaiy^nnoheiUuyi 


r  1. 


2.  yUnnoxpiUa 

3.  yunnotciUa 
3a.  yunnohWa 


1. 


2.  ytinadiTO'ta 

3.  yaydnnotcUla 
'6a.  yaiy^nnohiUa 


y^nnoheiuwluui 


yUnndtcciUum 
yunnoheiUuic 

yUnnoheitdiUum 


yayfmn6treiUu]£ 
j/aiyHnnohnUiii^ 

Definite 

y^nnohela 


yUnndtciUa 
yUnnohiUa 

y^nnouHtdiUa 


yayHnnotciUa 
yaiyfinwhilla 


The  past  definite  has  -lai  for  its  root. 


44877— Bull.  40.  pt  1—10 
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yayaxoiiu2dlu]P 
yayaxoiiUilyi 

yayaxoiiUu2s: 
yayaixoiiUiiir 

yayaxoiUdUluin 
yayaxoo'liiw 
yayaxoiiUujp 
yayairoiillum 


yayaxtvdla 
yayaxmcUla 
yayarolla 
yayaixdUa 

yayaxotcUdiUa 
yayaxowa'la 
yayoMiUa 
yayaixdUa 
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§  75.   PAS8IVB  VOICB 

yaxdwlltifl  he  is  carried  off 
The  present  indefinite  seems  to  have  no  forms  for  the  passive  voice. 

Intpoiential 


Singrular 

1.  doxdlifl  yahmfildittuw. 

2.  yUnneldittum 

3.  yaosdldittum 
3a.  yiUdittuw 


Singular 

1.  yahmeUdittuw. 

2.  yuneilditt/um 

3.  yaxoiildittum 
3a.  yaelldittuw. 

singular 

1.  yahmuwiltifl 

2.  yUnnuwUtifl 

3.  yaxowiltifl 
3a.  yalti'fl 


Customary 


I^eftnUm 


Plural 

doxoUfi  yUnridhitlum 
yilnndhitluw, 
yayaxotluw 
yayatlum 

Plural 

yUnnoheitlum 
yilnno/ieitluw. 
yayaxoiitluw. 
yayaitlum 

Plural 

yUnndwitla 
yGinridwitla 
yayaxowitla 
yayatla 


Adjectives  (§§  76-78) 

The  qualifying  adjectives  in  Hupa  are  very  closely  linked  with  the 
verbs.  They  are  fully  conjugated,  indicating  by  internal  changes 
the  person  and  number  of  the  subject  qualified,  and  by  changes  of 
tense  whether  the  quality  is  predicated  of  the  present,  past,  or  future. 

§  76.   I^eftxes  of  Afljectlves 

The  prefixes  of  the  adjectives  consist  of  a  single  sound,  and  are 
found  only  in  the  present.  They  seem  to  classify  the  adjectives 
according  to  the  degree  of  connection  of  the  quality  with  the  noun. 
The  principal  prefixes  are  the  two  following: 

1.  it'-  used  mostly  of  inherent  qualities,  such  as  dimensions. 

nuirneH  I  am  tall  niimteL  I  am  broad 

rmuihirdh  I  am  good  7iumtcwi?i  I  am  dirty 

niluidas  I  am  heavy  nilwhyad  I  am  large 

2.  /v-  used  for  the  more  accidental  qualities,  such  as  color,  and  condi- 

tion of  flesh. 

Luirkai  I  am  white  Littso  it  is  blue,  yellow,  or  green 

LUmhau  I  am  fat  Luhmin  it  is  black 

§§  75,  76 
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The  superlative,  the  only  form  employed,  is  expressed  by  pre- 
iiiDg  dad-^  the  second  syllable  being  completed  in  harmony  with 
the  following  sound : 


hai  dadinnea  the  longest 
hai  dadihuQJckau  the  fattest 


hii  dadittsit  the  shortest 
hai  dadikkyad  the  largest,  etc. 


§  78.   Conjugation  of  Adjectives 

nitdas  it  is  heavy 


Slngalar 

1.  numdas 

Bregent  Jfeflnite 

Plural 

nitditdas 

2.  nindas 

no'das 

3.  tcindas 
3a.  nitdas 

yamdas 
yam^itdas 

Singular 

1.  iuwdas^ 

IntperaHve 

Plural 

itditdas 

2.  indoH 

m 

o'das 

3.  tcodas 
3a.  yodas 

yatcodas 
yayodas 

Singular 

1.  eiiimdas^ 

€jU9iiontary 

Plural 

eitditdas 

2.  eindas 

eo^das 

3.  tcMdas 
3a.  eltdas 

yaltdas 
yae^tdaa 

JPa9t 

Singular 

1.  wumdas  (or  wedas) 

2.  windas 

Plural 

witditdas 
loo'das 

3.  tcuwindas 
3a.  window 

yamindaa 
y  an  dan 

Syntactic  Particles  (§§  79-86) 
§  79.  Personal  JPronouns 

The  personal  pronouns  in  their  independent  form  are  used  chiefly 
for  emphasis  and  in  replying  to  questions.  The  incorporation  of  the 
object  into  the  verb,  and  its  inflection  to  show  the  subject,  reduce  to 
the  minimum  the  need  of  pronouns  as  independent  words. 


Let  me  be  heayy. 


*I  become  heavy  (each  season). 


§§  77-79 
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The  pronoun  {or  the  first  person  singular  is  Mae^  which  serves  for 
both  subject  and  object.  All  other  Athapascan  languages  have  a 
word  phonetically  related  to  this.  In  Tolowa  the  word  is  <3^/  in  Cbf- 
rier,  si;  and  in  Navaho,  ci.  The  plural  of  the  first  person  is  nehe. 
It  may  be  used  of  the  speakers  when  more  than  one,  or  of  the  speaker 
and  the  person  spoken  to.  Instead  of  h-Wfi  and  nehe^  longer  forms 
{JiUiee/fi  and  rvehee/H)  often  occur.  These  seem  to  be  formed  by  the 
addition  of  the  particle  e/H^  which  points  to  a  person,  contrasting  him 
with  another. 

The  second  person  singular  is  n^,  and  the  plural  nohm. 

It  is  probable  that  originally  there  was  no  personal  pronoun  for  the 
third  person,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  demonstratives  and  by  incor- 
porated and  prefixed  forms.  In  speaking  of  adult  Hupa,  when  emphasis 
is  required  oidfi  occurs.  This  appears  to  be  xo-^  the  incorporated  and 
prefixed  form,  and  efi  mentioned  above.  For  the  plural,  yaarwen  is 
sometimes  heard. 

§  80.  Possessive  Pronouns 

Weak  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  the  qualified 
noun  to  express  possession.  For  the  first  and  second  person,  hw.e  and 
nifl  are  represented  by  hm-  and  n-,  which  are  completed  according  to 
the  sounds  which  follow  them.  The  first  and  second  persons  plural 
are  represented  by  one  and  the  same  syllable,  rio-j  which  may  be  pre- 
fixed without  changing  its  form  to  any  noun.  The  third  person  sin- 
gular has  xd-  prefixed  when  an  adult  Hupa  is  referred  to,  but  m-  (receiv- 
ing the  same  treatment  as  hm-  and  n-  above),  when  the  reference  is  to 
a  Hupa  child  or  very  aged  person,  or  to  a  person  of  another  tribe  or 
race.  For  animals  and  inanimate  things,  m-  is  also  sometimes  used, 
but  for  the  former  k-  seems  to  be  more  frequent.  When  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  object  is  not  known,  k-  is  also  employed. 

A  reflexive  possessive  is  used  where  a  chance  for  ambiguity  exists. 
The  form  is  ad-  of  which  d  is  the  initial  sound  of  a  syllable  completed 
according  to  the  sound  which  follows  it. 

§  81.  Demon  strafive  Pronouns 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  for  the  nearer  person  or  object,  which 
must  be  in  sight,  are  dedj  Jmided^  and  haide^  which  do  not  differ  in 
meaning.  The  more  remote  object  or  person,  whether  in  sight  or  not, 
is  referred  to  by  yd  or  haiyo.  Still  more  remote  is  yow,  which  is 
employed  of  places  mther  than  of  persons, 

§§  80,  81 
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The  Hupa  employ  hai  referring  to  persons  or  things,  singular  or 
pkiral,  in  a  manner  that  falls  between  our  use  of  that  (the  demonstra- 
tiTe)  and  the  (the  definite  article).  It  is  employed  before  the  third 
person  of  the  possessive  where  our  idiom  does  not  require  an  article. 

§  82.  Adjective  JProiiouns 

There  are  a  number  of  words,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  all,  every, 
SEVERAL,  etc.,  which  stand  alone,  the  person  or  thing  limited  by  them 
being  understood  from  the  context. 

The  most  important  of  these*  are  the  following: 

atifl  all  dUi/fihmee  nobody 

atinne  all  people  ddflhy^^  somebody 

atinxo^Hnte  everything  dihw^^  something 

atiaJca^mnie  every  kind  dihwfie  nothing 

atindifl  every  place  ddni/Q/Flhyidn  several  people 

xodaidehe  KTLjihmg  dUflLUfihyid^  ^^y^^  things 

§  83.  Nwmerals 

The  numerals  to  four  are  common  to  the  Athapascan  languages, 
most  of  which  have  cognate  words  for  five  also.  From  five  to  nine 
the  Hupa  numerals  are  not  easily  analyzed.  Ten  {minLUfl)  means 
ENOUOH  FOR  IT.  The  numerals  above  ten  are  made  by  expressing 
addition  for  the  numbers  lying  between  the  decimal  terms  and  by 
multiplication  for  those  terms.  The  meaning  of  taHtdikkin^  one  hun- 
dred, is  not  evident.  No  higher  number  exist,  but  the  hundreds 
may  be  enumerated  to  a  thousand  or  more. 

A  special  termination  is  used  when  enumerating  people.  This  seems 
to  be  an  old  suffix,  -nl  or  -ne^  meaning  people.  Compare  lu^  and 
LuurCLn^  nax  and  nanin^  tak  and  takdn^  diflk  and  diTlkin^  and  tcwola^ 
and  tcijoolane^  the  numerals  from  one  to  five,  for  things  and  people 
respectively. 

§84.  Adverbs 

Notwithstanding  that  place  and  time  relations  are  freely  expressed 
by  means  of  verbal  prefixes,  a  large  number  of  adverbs  are  employed. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  closely  connected  with  demonstrative 
pronouns  in  their  meaning  and  the  elements  from  which  they  are 
formed.  Of  the  formative  elements  which  do  not  also  occur  in  demon- 
stratives are  those  employed  in  expressing  directions.     These  have  a 

§§  82-84 
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common  initial,  yl-^  which  may  after  all  be  connected  with  the  pio- 
noun  yd.    The  final  elements  are: 

'Tidk  south  or  up  stream  -tsifl  west  or  down  a  hill 

'de^  north  or  down  stream  -nian  the    opposite    side   of    a 

-dHJc  east  or  up  a  hill  stream  or  the  ocean 

Besides  the  demonstrative  source  already  mentioned,  many  adverbs 
are  formed  from  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  by  means  of  suffixes 
indicating  place,  time,  and  manner.  Some  of  these  suffixes  are  the 
following: 

-difl  and  -tcift  (place)  -ha  and  -avl,  -ila?  (manner) 

'dttrl  and  -din  (time) 

§  83.  Post'posifions 

The  post-positions  not  only  follow  the  nouns  which  they  limit,  but 
they  are  joined  to  pronominal  prefixes  which  stand  for  the  limited 
noun  whether  it  be  expressed  or  not.  The  most  important  post- 
positions follow : 

-a  for,  for  the  benefit  of  -nat  around 

-<5«  in  .   'Wa  after 

-edin  without,  lacking  ,      -xuts  beside 

-an  out  of  'ta^  among 

-u  under,  near  -tis  over 

-ye  at  the  foot  of  -tilk  between 

-winna  around,  encircling  -Tca^  -Tcai  along 

-vyO/fl  toward  or  from  -tci^  toward 

-Ian  with  the  help  of    .  -tcifia  in  front  of 

-lai^  on  top  -ia,  -Jcai  after,  following 

-L  with  -hya  away  from 

-7ia  after  -Tcut  on 

-7iaL  in  the  presence  of 

§  86.  Conjunctions 

The  conjunctions  in  Hupa  seem  to  be  made  from  demonstratives, 
or  adverbs  derived  from  demonstratives.  They  usually  end  with  the 
syllable  -ufl.     For  examples  compare  the  following: 


haiihfi 

haiyaL 

haiyaLilfl 

liaiyamiL 

hcilyamiL'iln 

§§85,86 
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i  87.  Character  of  Sentence 

The  Hupa  sentence  expresses  place  and  direction  with  very  great 
minuteness  and  care.  This  is  done  both  by  the  prefixes  of  the  verb 
and  by  independent  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases.  In  actual  use 
these  sentences  are  also  accompanied  by  many  gestures  which  might 
in  themselves  indicate  all  that  is  needful.  That  the  act  i^  repeated,  is 
always  stated,  and  frequently  with  redundancy,  an  adverb  being 
employed  in  addition  to  the  iterative  prefix  which  the  verb  contains. 
Usually  great  care  is  taken,  in  making  quotations,  to  state  definitely 
who  said  or  thought  the  matter  queyt^d.'  'Sequence  of  time  is  amply 
expressed,  but  other  relations  are  often  left  to  be  inferred. 

One  hesitates  to  say  whether  the  sentences  are  all  very  short  or 
that  there  are  none,  but  paragraphs  instead.  One  short  statement 
follows  another,  usually  co-ordinate  with  it  but  still  closely  connected 
in  the  temporal  sequence  which  carries  with  it  purpose,  cause,  and 
result  The  synthetic,  holophrastic  verb  is  often  complete  in  itself, 
the  other  words  in  the  sentence  being  employed  to  add  distinctness  or 
emphasis. 

The  greater  burden  in  a  Hupa  discourse  is  on  the  speaker,  who 
expresses  with  great  exactness  most  of  the  concepts  and  their  rela- 
tions, leaving  little  to  be  inferred  by  the  listener.  Some  of  the 
younger  generation,  who  are  nearly  or  quite  bilingual,  employ  Hupa 
in  giving  directions  about  work  to  be  done,  or  in  relating  events  in 
which  they  wish  place-relations  to  be  plain,  but  English  for  ordinary 
social  discourse. 

§  88.  Character  of  Vocat>ular7 

The  vocabulary  of  Hupa,  although  it  contains  words  of  consider- 
able length,  is  not  far  from  monosyllabism.  It  contains  many  mono- 
syllabic nouns  and  particles,  but  a  much  larger  number  of  polysyllabic 
verbs,  and  nouns  and  other  parts  of  speech  derived  from  verbs. 
These  long  words,  hotrever,  are  made  up  of  elements  possessed  for 
the  most  part  of  great  clearness  of  form  and  meaning.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  monosyllables  other  than  nouns  and  pronouns  lack 
distinctness  of  meaning,  and  in  some  cases  of  form.  In  writing  the 
language  there  is  diJQSculty,  therefore,  to  know  just  what  should  con- 
stitute a  word,  and  whether  certain  elements  are  to  be  taken  with  the 
word  before  them  or  the  one  after  them.  In  a  language  in  which  the 
accent  is  strong,  words  are  set  off  from  each  other  by  it.     In  Hupa 
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the  accent  is  not  strong,  and  in  most  cases  does  not  belong  to  the 
word,  but  to  the  sentence. 

Nouns  and  pronouns  are  clear  cut.  They  are  capable  of  calling  up 
definite  and  complete  mental  visions  without  the  aid  of  associated 
words  and  word-elen^nts.  The  large  number  of  monosyllabic  nouns 
in  Hupa,  and  the  still  larger  number  in  related  languages,  which  do 
not  occur  in  Hupa,  points  to  the  fact  that  the  original  form  of  Atha- 
pascan nouns  was  monosyllabic.  Monosyllabic  nouns  have  given 
place  to  polysyllabic  ones  in  Hupa  constantly  for  jears,  perhaps  for 
centuries.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  pleasure  which  the  Hupa 
find  in  poetical  descriptive  names,  but  it  was  certainly  due,  in  part,  to 
the  dropping  of  nouns  out  of  the  language  at  the'  death  of  persons 
who  had  had  them  for  names.  These  dropped  woixls  were  replaced 
by  longer  descriptive  words  coined  for  the  purpose. 

Only  one  word  has  been  found  in  the  language  which  appears  to  be 
reduplicated.  The  aboriginal  flute  is  called  rrdlimd  or  mUmU  in 
Hupa,  and  in  related  dialects  iiUMl.  It  is  possible  that  some 
etymology  will  appear  to  explain  this  apparent  exception. 

Very  few  words  or  word-parts  seem  to  be  onomatopoetic  in  their 
origin.  There  is  a  verb,  Jcyuwindil  it  rang,  the  root  of  which,  -dil^ 
no  doubt  represents  the  sound  of  striking  metals.  Another  verb 
closely  resembling  this  is  kyuwifihst^  which  is  used  of  the  creaking  of 
trees.  The  sounds  of  nature  which  occur  may  be  represented,  but 
they  have  no  other  meaning.  They  do  not  stand  for  the  thing  or 
animal  which  makes  them:  for  example,  dil  duwen/ne  {dil  it  sounded) 
is  said  of  an  arrow  striking  the  sky;  dul  duwetme  {dvl  it  sounded), 
of  a  ball  of  wood  striking  a  wall  of  obsidian;  and  ku  ka  duwenne  {ka 
ka  IT  said),  of  the  cawing  of  a  crow. 

For  the  most  part,  both  the  monosyllabic  words  and  the  elements  of 
the  longer  words  are  to  all  appearances  the  ultimate  facts  of  the  lan- 
guage. They  express  fundamental  concepts  and  relations,  which  are 
no  more  resolvable  into  parts  than  are  the  syllables  which  express 
them.  These  elements,  simple  words,  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes,  are 
not  very  numerous  (probably  less  than  a  thousand),  but  the  combina- 
tions of  which  they  are  capable  are  very  great.  Many  combinations 
theoretically  possible  are  not  logically  possible,  and  of  these  only  those 
for  which  there  was  a  frequent  need  in  the  life  of  the  people  really 
existed  as  words. 

§88 


TEXT 

The  Me^dildin  Poor  Man 
Me^dildin  *   dedin  *     tcitteLtcwen* '    haiun  *     kittekin  *    nikkyao  * 

Medildift  poor  he  grew.  Aud  Kpoon  large 

tt*iL'an  ^     haiiin  *    takelmmil '    hai&n  *    Laaiux '    hai  *®   xokittekin  " 

she  used  to  And  at  once  the  his  spoon 

make  soup. 

haiyo"     takelmmil '     miL^*     yaaxauw"     haifln* 

that  She  u-sed  to  then  he  used  to  And 

one.  make  soup  dip  it  up. 

wakinnititats  *"    haiyaL**  yauwxauw**    tcondesne" 

he  cut  a  hole  And,  "  Let  me  dip  he  thought, 

through.  It  up," 

waninqots'*     tcinneLen**     hai    xokittekin    Laaiux* 

it  ran  through.  He  looked  at  the  his  spoon.  At  once 


h«  had. 

And 

miL" 

wUh 

aiwe" 

awaj 

yaaqot " 

he  used  to 
poke  up, 

xowfin  " 

from  him 

Laaiux 

And 

•    xo" 

in  vain 

idiX canoe;  -di'A  locative  sufRx,  place  of  or  placb  at  (  SS  21,  84). 

^deiiin  POOR,  not  having  possessions. 

*lri-  sign  of  Sd  per.  sing.  ($33);  -U-  prefix,  distributive  as  regards  time  or  place  ($84);  -L,  Sd 
modal  in  verbs,  mostly  tiansitives  ($  S7);  -tcwen  verbal  root,  to  make,  to  do,  to  grow;  class  II,  con. 
3, 3d  per.  sing. 

*hai-  probably  the  article;  -Off  termination  common  to  temporal  adverbs  and  conjunctions. 

*  kit-  poeseniye  prefix  used  of  animals  ($80);  -16  horn,  the  spoon  was  of  horn. 

*Hik-  one  of  the  prefixes  of  adjectives  ($76);  -kyao  root  of  adjective  labor;  compare  t&wiflkya& 
(note  125). 

?  lei-,  'i^  see  note  8;  ''an  verbal  root  meaning  to  have  position,  hence  the  notion  of  possession. 

>ea-,  preflz  employed  of  soup-making,  drinking,  probably  connected  with  to  water  ($31);  -ke- 
pretix.  weak  In  form  and  of  little  force  in  meaning,  it  is  connected  with  verbs  requiring  repeated 
mot  ions  for  a  single  act  ($34);  -t-sign  of  customary  tense  ($34):  -mi2  verbal  root  meaning  to  let 

FALL  or  to  throw  several  SMALL  OBJECTS  OF  THE  SAICB  OR  DIFFERENT   KINDS,  probably  the  COOk- 

ing-stones  in  this  case;  cla«  II,  con.  1,  cust.,  3d  per.  sing. 

*  La-t  the  nomeral  one.    There  Is  an  element  of  surprise  at  the  quickness  of  the  act. 
^^hai,  the  article  is  always  employed  with  the  possessive  third  person. 

"  jdS-  possessive  prefix  of  3d  per.  sing,  or  pi.,  employed  only  of  adult  Hupa;  see  also  note  5. 

I'mi-  pronominal  prefix  of  3d  per.  sing,  when  adult  Hupa  are  not  meant;  -l  post-position  with. 

^yor  prefix  used  of  motion  up  into,  or  horison tally  through,  the  air  ($  31);  -a-  sign  of  customary 
tense,  a  is  due  to  the  preceding  a  of  ya,-  -got  a  verbal  root  used  of  pushing  something  into  a  yielding 
mass;  class  I,  con.  1,  cust.,  8d  per.  sing. 

MAos-  the  article;  -yd  a  demonstrative  used  of  the  more  remote. 

u  mil  probably  the  same  as  in  note  12,  above;  it  is  often  used  of  time. 

^*pa-,  -a  see  note  13;  -xauui  verbal  root  referring  to  water  or  a  liquid;  class  I,  con.  1,  cust.,  8d  per. 

■Ing. 

"oiiM  AWAY,  AT  A  DISTANCE,  NOT  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF;  no  connection  wlth  Other  words  has 
beenfonnd. 

1*26-  pronominal  prefix  of  3d  per.;  -wAfl  post-position  used  of  motion  toward  or  away  from,  iiucord' 
Ing  to  the  context. 

» wo-  prefix  meaning  through  ($  31) ;  -kin-  Ist  modal  prefix  of  uncertain  meaning  ($  84) ;  -nin-  2d 
modal  of  completed  action  ($  85);  -jofo  verbal  root  to  cut;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  8d  per.  sing. 

^hai-  probably  the  article;  -|/a-  with  hai-  it  forms  an  adverb  there;  -/.  perhaps  the  post-position 
(tee  note  12). 

*■  ya-  see  note  13;  -Htn  sign  of  Ist  per.  sing.;  class  II,  con.  1,  pres.  indef.,  1st  per.  sing. 

*fe- deictic  8d  per.  sing.;  -s-2d  modal  indicating  progressive  action;  -ne  verbal  root,  to  think; 
irregular  verb,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

"jd5*  indicates  that  whatever  was  attempted  failed;  it  is  to  be  construed  with  yauyiMiuu:  (mgc 
note  16). 

M  wor,  -ntH  see  note  19;  -qdla  verbal  root. 

*te-  deictic  8d  per.  sing.;  ncL-  contraction  of  -nUtriL  of  which  -nu-  is  a  1st  modal  prefix  of  uncer- 
tain meaning  and  -toil'  has  ir,  2d  modal  of  inceptive  action,  and  l,  3d  modal  of  transitive  force;  -en 
verbal  root  meaning  to  look;  class  U,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 
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yoneyldiika  *'    miL     xeekiLtseL'^      Laaiux     iDoalsdukkai  **     Laaiux 

back  of  the  from  he  threw  it  At  once  he  got  up.  At  once 

fire  up  away. 

mitdai«"    tceninyai"     haidn     hai       xota*'^     haiyo    xoLduwenne** 

outflide  he  went  out.  Then  the         his  father       that  one  said  of  him, 

yeu"    na   tcenifiyai'*    mflnkutnikkyao"     haiQii     wfln"    xoikyfln* 

''Way      across    he  has  gone  MdiikQtnilclcyad."  And  about  it  his  mind 

out 

nanya"    hai  axoLtcitdenne"   taistse*"    mfixxa"    tcittesyai"    baifiS 

studied  that     he  had  said  of  him.       Sweathouse        ■  after  it  he  went.  And 

wood 

xoLtelit"    xoLnSnillit"     miL    yisxftfihit"     xfiLed&n    adenne     xa*** 

with  him        With  him  it  finished      then       the  next  day       in  the  morning      he  said,       **  Well 
it  burned.  buniing 

hwa"     min     winyaL*^     hai    daiditdin"     haidaid    teelLauw**    haifln 

me  for  it  come  a*long."        The      (explanation  there       it  always  came  Then 

was)  oot. 

^ydn-  the  seat  of  honor  back  of  the  fire,  corner;  yf-  a  prefix  common  to  names  of  direction;  -<M& 
together  with  yl-,  has  the  meaning  of  up  hill  and  the  deriTed  meaning  of  east.  The  word  as  a 
whole  applies  to  the  bank  back  of  the  fire,  where  the  belongings  of  the  men  are  kept. 

^x^e-  prefix  meaning  away  from,  used  with  verbs  of  throwing;  -k-  first  modal;  -iL-  third  mod&l; 
-taez  verbal  root,  to  throw,  to  pound;  class  II,  con.  1,  past  def.,  Sd  per.  sing. 

n  in-  prefix  of  uncertain  meaning,  but  employed  of  the  act  of  rising  from  a  reclining  position:  -tM»- 
prefix  of  iteration;  -U-  2d  modal  of  durative  force;  -dUk-,  d  8d  modal;  -kai  verbal  root  of  acts  per- 
formed with  the  legs  (or  other  long  instrument);  class  III,  con.  8,  past  def.,  3d  |)er.  sing. 

**  mUdait  the  space  in  front  of  the  house;  mit-  is  probably  the  poeseasive  prefix;  compare  mOta^tda 
(see  note  131). 

*>  tee-  prefix  meaning  out  op;  -yai  verbal  root  to  oo,  used  only  in  singular;  claas  I,  con.  2,  past  deL. 
8d  per.  sing. 

SI  -to'  FATHER,  not  used  without  a  possessive  prefix. 

ss  xoL-  indirect  object  3d  per.  sing.;  -ne  verbal  root  to  sat,  to  bikg,  to  make  a  koisb;  irreg.  past 
def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

ss  yeu  adverb,  probably  from  a  demonstrative  stem,  employed  of  the  most  remote. 

S4  mdnkiU  lake;  -nikkyad  compare  note  6.  This  is  the  name  given  to  Trinity  Summit,  a  mountain 
of  6,500  feet  elevation  cast  of  Hupa  valley. 

»  w&fl  postposition  which  does  not  have  a  pronominal  prefix  for  8d  per.  sing.,  except  when  an 
adult  Hupa  is  referred  to. 

»  -kyuH  HEART  or  vitals,  the  organ  of  cogitation. 

ST  Tui-  perhaps  meaning  down,  from  above.  Is  employed  of  things  coming  into  existence:  -ya 
verbal  root  to  qo,  to  come;  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

**  a-  prefix  found  with  verbs  of  thinking,  saying,  and  doing. 

*^  tai«-  probably  connected  with  Uii-  of  taikyuxa:  -US'  brush,  small  shrubs. 

^  mfu-  pronominal  prefix  of  which  only  m-  is  constant,  the  remainder  of  the  syllable  depending 
on  the  sound  which  follows;  -xa  post-position,  after. 

*^  tcit-  deictic,  3d  per.  sing.;  -te-  distributive  prefix;  -a-  2d  modal  of  durative  action;  -yai  to  go;  class 
I,  con.  3,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

**  -lit  verbal  root  to  bi;rn,  in  an  intransitive  sense  only;  class  I,  con.  3,  past  def.,  8a  per.  sing. 

^  -no-  prefix  indicating  the  coming  to  a  stop  or  end;  -nil-  for  -ninr;  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  Sa  per. 
sing. 

**  j/MniA- apparently  a  verb,  of  which  i^i- deictic  3d  per.  sing,  (not  an  adnlt  Hupa),  -«- 2d  modal,  and 
-x&il  the  root;  compare  yisxan  day  ;  -hit  conjunctional  suffix  when. 

^  xa'  seems  to  terminate  a  discussion  and  attract  attention  to  some  proposition.  It  is  also  used  to 
give  assent  to  a  proposition. 

M  /ijtr-  pronominal  prefix  of  Ist  per.  sing.;  -a  post-position  meaning  in  the  intbbbst  op,  fob  the 
benefit  op. 

*i  w-  prefix  found  in  a  few  presents  where  the  inception  of  the  act  is  in  the  mind  of  the  qteaker 
(comivare  S  28);  -in-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing.;  -ya-  verbal  root  to  go;  -L  suffix  indicating  the  continuation 
of  the  act  over  space;  class  I,  con.  1,  imp.  2d  per.  sing. 

*^dai(iitdiH,  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  a  whole  is  more  apparent  than  that  of  its  parts.  It  is 
employed  to  introduce  the  explanation  of  a  mystery.  The  first  syllable,  dair  or  daid-,  is  apparently 
the  element  which  gives  the  indefiniteneas  to  interrogative  and  Indefinite  pronouns. 

^  tee-  the  prefix  mentioned  in  tceniHyai  (see  note  80),  but  here  it  is  used  of  coming  out  of  the  sar. 
rounding  forest  into  a  glade;  -auyi  verbal  root  connected  with  •ate  undulating  moyembnt,  as  oI  a 
herd. 
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hai      xoiin   aLtcitxlenne**  xa*  hwa   min   winyaL  xatehe"  xosoi.we" 

the     hb  brother         he  told,  "Well     me       for  it  come  along."     "Well  let  It  kill 

then,  him 

hai     dlhwo*"      nin     en"      neskin      nax     tak     iLtcin"     kisxan" 

the        something.  Yoa      It  is  firs  two        three      together  stand 

mittflk"    yeilLane*"    haiiin   tcittesdeL"    mflnkfltnikkyao  xalsdeL*** 

between  yoa  must  Then         they  staxted.  MQfiktltnikkyad  they  went 

them  run  in.'*  ~  up. 

Loniatckdttcia "     tcenindeL  •*      haiya      mikkyaqottse  •'      naLauw  •* 

LdmAtckfittcifi  they  came  There  elks  were 

out.  about 

hai      Lokflt**      haiiin      axoLtcitdenne      nin      dikkyiin"      minna®^ 

the        glade  on.  Then  he  said  to  him,  "  You  here  around 

sindan"     hwe     yeu     kai     wflnnaiwedate "     haiiin     yaixoLtcwen  ^" 

you  stay.  I         mstant    along  I  will  nit  for  Then  theysmelled 

them."  him. 

xokyatoiff"    teLatc"   xokfit    danakindlyan"    hai  (In   tak   tceseLwen'* 

Fn>in  him  they  ran,         on  him  they  ran.  Then       three        he  killed 


^auteUdenne  the  form  used  in  speaking  to  children  or  non-Hupa  adults.  Compare  axoLtcitdenne 
'see  note  38),  which  is  the  form  ordinarily  employed  In  speaking  to  adults. 

^xor  probably  the  same  as  xa  discussed  in  note  45;  -te-  is  unknown;  -he  is  used  of  concessions  and 
negations  which  are  sweeping. 

•«-ro-  the  object;  -»-  a  prefix  found  in  this  verb  only;  -o-  regularly  indicates  Sd  per,  of  imp.;  -L-3d 
modal;  --u«  verbal  root  to  kill  (this  form  of  it  occurs  in  pres.  indef.  and  imp.),  compare  -tnen  in 
tcf»eLurn  (see  note  74). 

**di-  probably  connected  with  the  demonstrative  stem  de;  -hwS^  suffix  often  employed  to  give 
Indefiniteneas.    This  word  is  often  used  to  avoid  a  word  of  ill  omen. 

^rn  is  employed  to  point  a  contrast. 

■^tL  has  a  reciprocal  force:  -tciH  post-position,  toward. 

••-jran  verbal  root  employed  of  the  standing  position  of  trees. 

^mtt-  pronominal  prefix;  -Mib  post-position  betwekn. 

"  ffr-  prefix  INTO,  the  correlative  of  tee-;  -1 3d  modal  (-fl[-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing,  is  dropped  before  it); 
-La  verbal  root  to  Rtrx  (the  past  has  -Lai);  -ne'  suffix,  often  found  in  the  Imperative,  having  the  force 
of  duty  or  necessity;  class  IV,  con.  1,  2d  per.  aing.  imp. 

f^  'dt-L  verbal  r(¥)t  to  go,  used  only  of  the  dual  or  plural.  Compare  teittewyai  (see  note  41);  class  I, 
con.  3.  past  dcf.,  3d  per.  dual. 

•Ojra-  prefix  up,  here  up  a  hillside;  the  deictic  [tcU-,  is  not  used  after  xa-);  class  I,  con.  8,  past  def., 
3d  per.  dual. 

^  Ut  monosyllabic  noun  orasb,  leaf;  -ma-  probably  border;  -tc-  diminutive  suffix;  -j^fU-  upon; 
•iHfi  Iwative  suffix  toward. 

*2 Compare  icenitiyai  (see  note  30),  the  singular.    This  is  the  dual. 

^mik-  po(»essive  prefix;  -kya-  antlers;  -^o^toe  sharp,  pointed  (?). 

**iia-  prefix  used  of  indefinite  motion  over  the  ground.    Compare  tceiiauyi  (see  note  49). 

*  £/>-  graab;  -kut  ON. 

**The  po«4itJon  of  the  speaker.    Compare  haiya,  the  more  remote  position. 

^min-  pronominal  prefix;  -na  post-position  around,  about. 

•s-  prefix  found  in  the  present  of  a  few  verbs  (compare  -a-  2d  modal  prefix);  -da  verbal  root  to 
sit.  to  bexain;  -n  suffix,  perhaps  from  -nc*  (see  note  68). 

**  trtin- prefix  used  of  pursuit  or  attempted  action;  -w-  2d  modal  of  inceptive  force;  -e-  sign  of  1st 
per.  •*tng.,  found  only  in  the  definite  tenses;  -da-  verbal  root  to  sit;  -te  suffix  used  to  express  the  future. 

«vai-  sign  of  plural,  employed  of  animals,  etc.  (for  adult  Hupa  -ya-is  u-sed);  -xo-  object;  -tcwen 
verbal  root  to  smell,  it  has  L  preceding  it  when  the  verb  is  transitive,  but  does  not  have  it  when  it  is 
intrandtive;  cla.<«  II,  con.  1,  past  def.,  3a  per.  pi. 

^  xo-  pronominal  prefix;  -kya-  post-position  away  prom;  -tcifl  locative  suffix. 

'^-atc  verbal  root  to  move  in  an  undulating  line.  It  is  employed  of  the  motion  of  a  pack-train. 
The  verb  is  singular,  since  the  band  as  a  whole  is  the  subject.    Class  IT,  con.  3.  past  def.,  3a  per.  sing. 

"da-  prefix  which  literally  means  on  something  higher  than  the  ground,  perhaps  figurative 
here;  -Hn-  of  uncertain  force;  -dl-  3d  modal;  -yan  verbal  root  used  of  the  movements  of  deer  and 
elk;  class  III,  con.  Id,  past  def..  3a  per.  sing. 

'<  Ire-  sign  of  3d  per.,  a  variant  for  tn*-  and  tcis-  found  in  tsisser.wen,  tcisscLwen  (below);  -seL-,  sr-  is  the 
prefix  mentioned  in  note  68;  -s-  2d  modal,  is  dropped  before  l  3d  modal;  -teen  verbal  root  to  kill; 
cUfis  II,  con.  3,  past  def.,  8d  per.  sing. 
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mikkyaq5ttse    haidn    Lenaiyanillai  ^^    baiya    xokilt  yalweL^*    haiiln 

elks.  Then         they  built  a  fire.  There       on  them      It  became  Then 

night. 

xoLln    axoLtcitdenne    dikkyflfi    tcin"    don    doxolwiP*    xa*  naidiL.^* 

his  he  said  to  him,  "Here       they  say        it  is     no  one  spends     Come    let  us  go 

brother  the  night.  home. 

raenes^it**     hai     dikkyufi    nehelweLte**     haidn     dflnLunhwodin  ■• 

I  am  afraid."  "The  here  we  will  spend  Then  several  times 

the  night." 

axoLtcitdenne    yudifihit"     xotcin     tcuwintcwu**    axoLtcinne^     miL 

he  said  it  to  him.  Finally  on  his  he  cried.  He  kept  telling  him       with 

acicount 

naidiL    haiufi    kiit    wilweL    xotesduhsen  *•     baidn      kittewestce' " 

"Let  us  Then       already  it  was  night.         It  grew  dark.  Then  the  wind  blew, 

go  home." 

yudinhit     axoLtcitdenne    xa«    tcwitc    Lekilla"    kftt     ainuwinsen" 

Finally  he  said  to  him,        "  Well,     firewood  '     gather.  Already    you  have  decided, 

h  welweLte  '^     haiiln      kiit      Leyakillau  '*      i.enayaniliai     xohwow  *• 

*  I  will  spend  Then        already    they  gathered  it.  They  built  a  fire.         Some  way 

the  night.'" 

akitduwenne'^  xowinLit**  haiyahitdjit  haiyo  adenne  xa«  naidiL  dau** 

it  sounded.  It  thundered.  And  then  that  one        said,    "Well,  let  usgo  "No," 

home." 

7'  Le-  prefix  employed  of  motion  mutually  toward  or  position  near  each  other;  -nai-  (na)  iterative 
prefix  often  employed  of  habitual  acts;  -ya-  sign  of  plural;  -nf/-for  -nin-  because  of  the  following  t* 
toi  verbal  root  employed  of  moving  or  handling  more  than  one  object:  class  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  3d 
per.  pi.    The  fire  may  have  been  ceremonial  for  the  dressing  of  the  elk. 

7«  ya-  sign  of  plural;  -^  3d  modal,  often  of  passive  force;  -vxL  form  of  a  verbal  root  indicating  the 
passing  of  the  night.  The  verb  may  be  considered  as  an  active  form  with  the  object  prefixed,  the 
subject  being  some  natural  element  or  supernatural  being,  or  as  a  passive  form  of  which  the  subject  ia 
the  young  men  in  question. 

77  Of  uncertain  derivation,  but  probably  connected  with  the  root  -ne  -n  to  speak. 

'8  do-  negative  prefix;  -toil  form  of  the  verbal  root  discussed  above. 

7»  na-  iterative  prefix  u.sed  here  wUh  the  meaning  of  returning  whence  they  had  set  out;  -diL  ver* 
bal  root  to  go.  other  forms  of  it  are  -dil  and  -deL  (see  note  69);  class  I,  con.  3,  pres.  indef.,  1st  per.  dual. 

80  me-  object;  -nea-,  of  which  n-  Is  a  prefix  of  uncertain  meaning,  and  -«-,  2d  modal  (some  sign  for  the 
first  person  singular  would  be  expected,  but  a  number  of  verbs  have  the  first  and  third  persons  alike 
in  form);  -ffU  verbal  root  to  fear;  class  IV,  con.  3,  pres.  def.,  Ist  per.  sing. 

8'  Tifhe-  object  us,  or  subject  of  passive  we. 

8S  diin-  stem  or  prefix  found  in  expressions  meaning  seveaal  or  noke;  -Liifi  many,  much;  -Aigd' 
expresses  uncertainty  or  indefiniteness;  -difl  locative  sufiix.  but  in  numbers  means  times. 

"  yu-  probably  connected  with  the  demonstrative  stem  yo;  -difl  locative  sufllx  common  with 
adverbs  of  time  and  place;  -hit  conjunctional  sufiix  then. 

**  -tcvm  verbal  rot)t  to  cry,  to  weep. 

»  -tcin-,  tcnn-  would  be  expected,  but  the  verb  is  qtiite  irregular;  -ne  verbal  root  to  say;  irreg.. 
cust.,  3d  per.  sing. 

«  SCO-  prefix  giving  absolute  and  impersonal  force  to  the  verb,  used  especially  of  weather  condi- 
tions; -te-  distribution;  -s-  2d  modal;  -d-  3d  modal;  -hiccn  verbal  root,  no  doubt  connected  with  -hiein 
in  Luhuiiji  black. 

87  kit-  prefix  always  found  with  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  it  may  give  the  idea  of  oontinuousness  to 
the  act;  -v>e-  formative  element  which  gives  a  durative  force  to  verbs,  especially  in  the  passive; 
-Ice*  verbal  root  indicating  the  action  of  the  wind. 

88  Le-  8ee  note  75;  -ki-  perhaps  giving  the  force  of  local  distribution;  -I-  for  A  on  account  of  the  fol- 
lowing /;  -la  shorter  form  of  the  verbal  root  4au  (see  note  91);  class  I,  con.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  Imp. 

8»  at-  appparently  the  same  prefix  which  occurs  in  axoLtcitdenne  (below);  -n«-  prefix  of  unknown 
force;  -sen  verbal  root  to  think,  other  forms  of  it  are  -sifl,  -ne;  irreg.  class  I,  con.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

•0  hwe-  object  or  subject  me  or  i. 

»'  -kit-  contraction  for  -kUwil-;  -lau,  verbal  root;  cla««  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  8d  per.  sing. 

•2  xd-  WAY  OR  MANNER;  -hmoui,  comparc  dihuio'  (see  note  53). 

®  -kit-  employed  in  the  place  of  -tcit-  when  the  subject  is  some  unknown  agent. 

w  xd-  see  note  92;  -Lit  verbal  root  employed  of  noises  such  as  a  footfall.  This  verb  In  ita  Imper- 
sonal form  is  used  for  the  noise  of  the  earthquake  as  well  as  of  thunder. 

^  Evidently  connected  with  do-  the  negative  prefix. 
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tcitdenne**    kfit    dan     x5'    finniiidenne'^    naidiL    domfikkainasin^a*' 

he  aaid,        "already    come    in  vain     I  said  to  you,  '  Let  us  go       You  did  not  want  to." 

time  ago  home.' 

hai&fi     kiye    anakitdenne**    xodiox^^    xilndin     haivahitdjit    xowiln 

Then         acAin  it  sounded  Btlll  closer.  And  then  for  him 

xodje**^    toonda'^^    axoLtcitdenne   nax   hai  neskin  mittfik  yeHLane^ 

his  mind         was  sorry.  He  said  to  him,        **  Two      the         firs  between        you  must 

run  in 

hai    dikkyAS    n5nit!x(its '""^    miL    haidn    kfit     nolto""!!''^    miL     hai 

the  here  it  lights  when."       And       already  it  dropped.         Then        the 

neskin     mitti^    yexonan"*    haiyo    noltS'n    Laaiux    yikyuwiiiyan*^ 

fizs  between       they  ran  in.         That  one  lit.        Immediately     it  began  to  eat 

hai     mikkyaqSttse    Laaiux    vinneLyan  ^'^^     haivahitdjit    Laaiux    xo' 

the  elks.  Really        it  ate  them  up.  And  then  at  once         in 

vain 

xaitenen  ^**    ylxoLtsan  ^^    xokilttcii!     yalto'n     Laaiux     hai     neskiS 

it  looked  for  It  found  them.  On  them  U  Jumped.        Really  the  firs 

them. 

minnaikitdelai^'^  haifiii   xo^    mOkkilt    danaduwiL^aP"  yudinhit  a'tin 

it  embraced.  Then    in  vain        at  It  he  shot.  Finally  all 

tcekinninits "'     haiyaL    hai    xoiin    aLtcitdenne    nittsitdilkana^we  ^^' 

he  nhot  oat.  And  the    his  brother  he  told,  "  Your  quiver 

*  Note  the  ominlon  of  the  prefix  a-  when  the  object  stands  directly  before  a  verb  of  saying  or 
thinking. 

*  4a%-  the  form  a-  takes  when  followed  by  n;  -niv-  indirect  object  of  2d  per.  sing.  Compare  -xdL- 
In  axdUeUdrmne  (below).  These  Indirect  objects  are  really  adverbial  phrases  containing  a  post- 
pontSon  rendered  in  full  by  with  tou. 

*  dd-  negative  prefix;  -mikk-  pronominal  prefix;  -{at-  post-position  after;  -no-  prefix  oveb  thk 
MTKrACS  or  TBI  ground;  -•-  2d  modal;  -iH-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing.;  -*a  verbal  root  to  have  in  one's 
MwaanoK.  The  literal  meaning  of  this  phrase  in  said  to  be,  tou  did  not  carry  aftrr  it  rk  youb 
■and. 

^-ma-  iteiative  prefix.    Compare  akUdenne  (see  note  98),  employed  of  the  first  occurrence. 

*^x6d}-  probably  for  xMc  RiaHT,  exact,  te  having  become  dj  because  of  their  change  from  final  to 
initial  position. 

loi  xih  poswaslve  prefix;  -dje  mind. 

I*  -dOM  verbal  root  to  waste  away. 

1^  ltd-  prefix  denoting  a  position  of  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  ground;  -nlii-  2d  modal  required  by 
-n^;  'XiU  verbal  root  to  pass  through  the  air. 

>••  -td^n  verbal  root  to  jump,  to  alight.  As  is  usual  with  Hupa  yerbs,  the  root  defines  the  kind  of 
art  withoat  reference  to  the  fact  of  Its  beginning  or  ending,  which  is  expressed  by  prefixes.  Class  IV 
ron.  2,  past  def.,  8d  per.  sing. 

Ms.xij^  prefix  of  unknown  meaning;  -an  verbal  root  to  run,  used  of  dual  and  plural  only;  com- 
pare y&lLanif  (p.  155);  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  8d  per.  dual. 

M«  yl-  deictic  of  the  third  person  when  not  a  Hupa  adult;  -1:^-  Ist  modal  prefix  used  when  the 
object  is  not  known  or  not  definitely  named;  -yan  verbal  root  to  bat;  class  I,  con.  1,  past  def.,  8a 
per.  sing. 

Mv  -meij-  contraction  for  -nfitdL-,  of  which  the  prefix  evidently  has  reference  to  the  completion  of 
tbe  act;  class  II,  con.  1,  past  def.,  8a  per.  sing. 

•*  xor  prefix  indicating  pursuit  or  search  (the  form  xat-  is  due  to  the  subject  not  t>eing  an  adult 
Hnpa);  tcH-  probably  a  contraction  for  •tuwi1i-\  -en  verbal  root  to  ix>ok;  clasN  I,  con.  1,  pa.stdef.,  3a  per 
tfng. 

1*  -od-  object;  -L-  8d  modal;  -tmn  verbal  root  to  bee,  Tt)  find;  class  II,  con.  4,  past,  3a  per.  sing. 

^^  stto- pronominal  prefix;  -nat-  post-poeition  around;  4ai  verbal  root  apparently  connected  with 
la  band.  It  was  explained  that  the  wings  had  teeth  on  them;  these  the  bird  drove  into  the  tree 
with  great  force. 

ui  ^.  prefix  poemoN  higher  than  the  earth;  -nadu-  indicating  a  position  perpendicular  as 
regards  some  plane;  -'a-  verbal  root  to  rave  position;  -I  suffix  denoting  repeated  acui. 

*^  toe-  prefix  our  op;  -Hn-  prefix  used  of  acts  completed,  the  means  being  exhausted:  -it*  verbal 
loot  to  shoot;  clam  I,  con.  2,  past  def.,  3d  per.  sing. 

IK  niir  posBcasive  prefix;  -t^itdHkanoHtx  the  quivxb  op  fisher-skin;  -no-  prefix  ov£R  the  surface 
or  THB  omoumd;  -toe  rerbal  root  to  cabby. 
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hwuwflLwflL"*  haiyaL  xowalLwaL"*  yudinhit  xoLukai"*  tesyayei*" 

throw  to  me."  Aud  he  threw  it  to  Finally  dawn  came 

him. 

xda'tindin     yudifihit     naxaits*"     na^tses    nondiyan"'     haiyahitdjit 

every^vhere.  At  last  two  only  arrows  were  left.  And  then 

missa^kinits"*  haiyahitdjit  naltsit"*  tsisseLwen    haiyaL    tcenaindeL 

he  shot  in  its  And  then  It  fell.  He  killed  it.  And  they  came  oau 

mouth. 

natesdeL  kflt    tcisseLwen    haiya    medildin   nalndeL   a*tinka«flnte*" 

They  started  Already     he  kUIed  it.  There  Medildiii      they  arrived.  All  kinds 

home. 

ada"'    tcittes^an"*   haidn    La    towinkyau""    yaxoLtcitdenne    medil 

for  he  came  to  own.         Then       once      the  river  was  They  said  to  him,         "Canoe 

himself  high. 

taintuw"*        hai        dohexotcoyawenne  ^"        x5*       wflnnayaisdeL^** 

take  out  of  The  he  did  not  do  it.  In  vain  they  tried, 

the  water." 

dohetayalstan  "•     haiya     xanalsdeL    haifiS     Luwfinnin""    tceninyai 

They  dia  not  take  There         they  came  up         Then  alone  he  went  out. 

it  out.  again. 

hai     medil     xaTstan    taikyuw    mittsitda*  "*     datcuwintan     haiyi]ika 

The         canoe     he  brought  up.  Sweat-house  its  roof  he  put  it  on.  This  way 

kitteseox    anuweste  *" 

smart  his  nature  was. 


114  hwu'  indirect  object;  -uHtL-  from  the  prefix  -ukl-  (u.ned  of  handing  an  object  to  any  one)  and  L 
Sd  modal,  a  becomes  f^  in  2d  per.  sing.,  probably  because  of  the  accent;  -truL,  verbal  root  to 
THROW  A  ix>NO  OBJECT;  class  II,  con.  2,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

ii&a^-  Indirect  object;  -iL,  -niL  would  be  expected;  -waL  another  form  of  the  root  in  hy>fitP6Ltff6,L; 
class  II,  con.  2,  past  def.,  Sd  per.  sing. 

"•asfl-  see  note  86  above;  -L-,  prefix  found  with  many  adjectives;  -tat  root  of  adjective  white.  The 
"  Dawn  maiden  "  is  meant  by  xoLdkai. 

117  -yei  suffix  giving  emphasis  to  verb  indicating  the  accomplishment  of  acts  which  are  gradual,  or 
which  require  several  attempts. 

"8  nor-  two;  -aits  limiting  suffix  only. 

u».(2{-  8d  modal;  -yaji  verbal  root  used  of  the  position  of  certain  objects,  such  aa  baskets,  etc. 

i««mM-po«wessive  prefix;  -m'-  mouth. 

^*^na-  prefix  down;  -I-  3d  modal;  -tsU  verbal  root  to  fall. 

•Ma'Wfl-  all; -*a-  suffix  with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  kind,  way;  -ie  verbal  root  to  appear,  to 

HAVE  A  certain  NATURE. 

12S  ofi-  reflexive  pronoun;  -a  post-position  for.    Compare  htoa  (see  note  46). 

'**  Compare  tcirJan,  note  7,  p.  153. 

1^  to-  the  more  common  word  for  water  in  Athapascan  dialects  (in  Hupa  it  is  found  in  compounds 
and  is  applied  to  the  ocean);  -kyaii  adjectival  root  to  become  large. 

i=«/a-  prefix  out  of  the  water;  -in-  sign  of  2d  per.  sing.;  -tiiw-  verbal  root  employed  of  long 
objects  only;  this  form  is  confined  to  the  indefinite  tenses;  class  I,  c^n.  1,  2d  per.  sing.  imp. 

^^  do-  negative  prefix;  -he-  adds  emphasis  to  the  negation  (see  note  51,  p.  166);  -xo-  not  know 
deictic;  -ne  verbal  root  to  do  a  specified  act;  irreg.  past  def.,  8d  per.  sing. 

'»  wfm-  see  note  35. 

^'^-tan  verbal  root,  another  form  of  -tilw  (see  note  126). 

iw  Lu-  probably  from  La*  one. 

>»•  mit'  poHseHsIve  prefix;  'tsiida'  roof  (?). 

i«  -wcB-  sec  note  87;  -ie  (see  note  122). 
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TLINGIT 


By  John  R.  S wanton 


§1.  DISTRIBUTION 

The  Tlingit  or  Koluschan  language  is  spoken  throughout  south- 
eastern Alaska,  from  Dixon  entrance  and  Portland  canal  to  Copper 
river,  with  the  exception  of  the  south  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  island, 
which  is  occupied  by  Haida.  An  interior  tribe  of  British  Columbia, 
the  Tagish,  are  said  to  belong  to  the  same  linguistic  stock,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  they  have  not  adopted  the  language  from 
their  Chilkat  neighbors.  Such  a  change  is  said,  at  any  rate,  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  the  language  of  the  Ugalakmiut,  or  Ugalentz,  of 
Kayak  island  and  the  neighboring  mainland,  who  were  formerly 
Eskimo  and  have  now  become  thoroughly  Tlingitized. 

The  principal  part  of  the  material  on  which  this  sketch  is  based 
was  obtained  at  Sitka,  but  I  also  have  considerable  material  from 
WrangeU,  and  one  long  story  from  Yakutat.  Although  each  town 
appears  to  have  had  certain  dialectic  peculiarities,  it  would  appear 
that  the  language  nowhere  varied  very  widely  and  that  the  differences 
were  mainly  confined  to  the  different  arrangement  and  handling  of 
particles;  the  lexical  changes  being  comparatively  few  and  the 
structure  practically  uniform.  The  greatest  divergence  is  said  to 
exist  between  the  Yakutat  people  on  the  one  hand  and  the  people  of 
WrangeU  and  the  other  southern  towns  on  the  other — the  speech  at 
Sitka,  Huna,  Chilkat,  Auk,  Taku,  and  Killisnoo  being  intermediate — 
but  I  have  not  enough  material  to  establish  the  entire  accuracy  of 
this  classification.  Anciently  the  people  belonging  to  this  stock,  or  a 
part  of  them,  lived  at  the  mouths  of  the  Nass  and  Skeena  rivers,  on 
the  coast  now  occupied  by  the  Tsimshian,  and  the  universal 
acknowledgment  of  this  by  the  people  themselves  is  probably  evidence 
that  it  was  at  no  very  ancient  date.  Perhaps  this  recent  spread  of 
the  people  is  responsible  for  the  comparative  uniformity  of  their 
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language.  Phonetically,  at  least,  the  divergence  between  the  Skide- 
gate  and  Masset  dialects  of  Haida  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
various  Tlingit  dialects. 

Although  they  must  be  treated  as  entirely  distinct  stocks,  Tlingit, 
Haida,  and  the  languages  of  the  interior  Indians,  or  Athapascan, 
may  be  classed  in  one  morphological  group.  The  two  former  agree 
in  the  order  which  the  processes  and  usually  the  words  themselves 
observe,  although  it  is  not  imperative  in  Tlingit,  as  in  Haida,  that 
the  verb  should  stand  at  th6  end.  The  two  also  resemble  each  other 
in  expressing  location  by  means  of  a  multitude  of  post-positions,  or 
particles  with  the  aspect  of  post-positions;  but  Tlingit  is  noteworthy 
for  its  entire  lack  of  locative  aflSxes  to  the  verb,  as  well  as  for  extreme 
punctiliousness  in  expressing  the  state  of  an  action-r-as  to  whether 
it  is  beginning,  completed,  in  a  transitory  state,  etc.  In  spite  of 
these  peculiarities  and  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  lexical 
similarity,  several  processes  present  such  striking  similarities  that, 
in  conjunction  with  the  morphological  agreement,  an  impression  is 
given  of  a  more  intimate  former  relationship. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2,  3) 

§  2.  Sounds 

The  following  table  gives  Tlingit  phonetics  arranged  so  as  to  show 
the  inter-relationships  of  sounds: 

Semi- 
Sonant       Surd         Fortis      Spirant     Nasal       Towel 

Labials     .......  -  -  -  -  -  w 

Dentals d  t  t!  («)  n  - 

Sibilants -  8  c  s!  -  -  - 

Affricatives,*  series     ...  dz  ts  ts!  -  -  — 

Affricatives,  c  series     ...  dj  tc  tc!  -  -  — 

Anterior  palatals   ....  -  -  Tc'!  -  -  - 

Palatals ^g  Jc  Tc!  xy  -  y 

Velars -  g  q!  x  -  - 

Laterals l  l  l!  I  -  - 

Breathing h 

Vowels:  u  (or  o),  u  (or  o),  a,  a  (a  under  the  accent),  I  (or  e),  i  (or  e). 

Many  of  these  also  occur  in  Haida,  to  the  account  of  which  lan- 
guage the  student  is  referred ;  but  the  I  and  n  of  the  latter  language, 
along  with  the  entire  labial  series,  except  tt?,  are  wanting,  although  m 
appears  in  a  few  words  imitating  natural  sounds  and  in  words  intro- 
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duced  from  other  stocks,  such  as  the  Tsimshian ;  Z,  however,  is  usually 
transliterated  as  n.  To  make  up  for  this  loss  of  phonetic  elements, 
the  number  of  sibilants  and  related  sounds  is  greatly  increased. 
Where  Haida  has  only  s,  dj,  tc,  and  tc!,  we  find  here  8,  si,  c  (pro- 
nounced like  English  sh),  dj,  tc,  tc!,  dz,  ts,  and  ts!.  The  p  is  not 
pronounced  so  far  back  as  Haida  ^,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  sonant  (y),^  which  is  pronounced  by  the  younger  people  exactly 
like  English  y.  As  indicated,  three  palatal  fortes  seem  to  be  used; 
but  it  is  so  difficult  to  distinguish  Jc'i  from  Jc!  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  carry  out  the  distinction  in  my  texts.  After  many  palatals 
a  slightly  soimded  u  (or  o)  occurs,  represented  by  »  or  ®,  which 
develops  in  certain  situations  into  a  full  u  (or  o)  soimd. 

•    §  3.  Phonetic  Processes 

Harmonic  changes  are  very  few  and  special.  Thus  the  reflexive 
prefix  e  appears  as  to  or  dj  occasionally,  though  I  am  unable  to  lay 
down  a  rule  for  the  alteration,  especially  since  it  occurs  in  words 
otherwise  identical,  as  vmcJciJcHyi'n  or  vmdjkiJcHyi'n  bbothebs  to 
ONE  ANOTHER.  Another  tendency  is  for  a  final  surd  to  change  to 
the  corresponding  sonant  when  a  vowel  is  suffixed,  as — 

qawd'q  eye  dvqawa/ge  his  eye 

yugo'qtc  the  trap  yugo'qdjayu  the  trap  it  was 

yek  spiritual  helper  duye'gi  his  spiritual  helper 

LelA'tc  gadu' hidjaf ge  nothing   to   kill  with  (instead  of   Ll'lAtc 
Qodu'Lidjd'qe) 

More  important  than  either  of  the  above  is  the  employment  of  o  or 
u  in  place  of  i  or  6  when  preceded  by  certain  sounds.  This  takes 
place  usually  when  x,  q,  or  q!  precedes  and  is  itself  preceded  by  o 
or  u.  Thus  we  have  vmqo'x  to  get  to  a  certain  place  by  canoe 
and  wuqoxo'n  he  h^d  formerly  come  ashore  there  ;  Tcunv/Jc  did, 
kunugvfn  while  doing.  In  duqlua'  his  mouth  (from  q!a  mouth), 
At  uxua'  HE  ATE  SOMETHING  (from  Qxi  TO  eat),  the  u  is  inserted. 

Since  y  belongs  to  the  same  series  of  Ic  sounds,  it  is  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  and,  on  accoimt  of  the  weakness  of  the  sound,  changes 
to  w.  Therefore,  when  yi  is  suffixed  to  a  word  ending  in  u,  it  changes 
to  wu;  as,  Xut8!nuwu'  grizzly-bear  fort,  instead  of  XutslnuyV ; 
dutuwu'  HIS  mind,  instead  of  dviuyV ;  and  we  might  add  dugd'v>u  his 
DRUM  (from  gao  drum).     Sometimes,  though  not  invariably,  vm  is 

iSee  Phonetics  of  Tsimshian. 
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used  after  a,  especially  when  a  is  accented:  as,  anqd'wu  cheef, 
qok^gwand'vm  if  there  were  going  to  be  death,  ducaxd'vm  his  haib. 
A  similar  phenomenon  exists  in  Kwakiutl,  Chinook,  and  Dakota. 

The  strengthening  of  **,  as  in  duya/gu  his  canoe  (from  yaJc*  canoe) 
and  daq  a/lunago'qoawe  when  salmon  were  running  up  (from 
d'lunagoq^)j  must  not  be  confused  with  this. 

Contraction  of  A-i  to  e  occurs,  and  will  be  referred  to  on  p.  172. 

§  4.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

Grammatical  relations  are  indicated  by  affixes  and  by  juxtaposi- 
tion, reduplication  being  absolutely  wanting.  Suffixes  are  few  com- 
pared  with  prefixes,  but  the  number  of  prefixes  is  not  very  great,  the 
categories  of  ideas  expressed  in  this  manner  being  limited.  The 
word-unit  is,  on  the  whole,  very  loose,  so  that  many  prefixes  might 
as  well  be  considered  as  particles.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  essen- 
tially of  the  character  of  modal  adverbs.  Others,  whose  connection 
with  the  verb  is  even  weaker,  are  pronouns  and  local  adverbs.  The 
last  group  is  apparently  much  more  closely  connected  with  the  noun, 
in  regard  to  which  particles  of  this  class  appear  as  post-positions, 
while  in  relation  to  the  verb  they  appear  as  prefixes.  A  number  of 
elements  which  appear  as  suffixes  of  both  verbs  and  nouns  are  weak 
in  character  and  are  very  intimately  connected  with  the  word  to 
which  they  are  attached.  In  some  cases  they  cause  or  undergo 
phonetic  changes  which  result  in  a  still  closer  amalgamation  of  the 
two  constituent  elements. 

§  6.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  distinction  between  noun  and  verb  is  fairly  clear,  although  a 
number  of  stems  appear  both  as  verbs  and  nouns,  and  a  few  nominal 
stems  appear  as  incorporated  adverbial  elements.  Plurality  is  not 
expressed  in  the  noun,  but  there  is  a  suffix  indicating  the  collective. 
The  plural  of  terms  of  relationship  is  formed  by  the  same  element 
that  expresses  the  third  person  plural  of  the  personal  pronoun. 
Possessive  pronouns  are  related  to  the  personal  pronouns,  but  the 
idea  of  possession  requires  the  addition  of  a  suffix  to  the  noun  pos- 
sessed. The  possessive  forms  for  terms  of  relationship  differ  from 
those  for  other  nouns.  There  are  no  true  cases,  although  some  post- 
positions which  express  local  relations  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  noun.     The  number  of  these  is  very  large. 
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The  most  characteristic  trait  of  the  verb  is  the  occurrence  of  a  num- 
ber of  prefixes,  the  significance  of  which  has  come  to  be  so  weak  that 
they  appear  rather  as  formal  elements  than  as  clearly  distinct  cate- 
gories. It  has  not  been  possible  to  give  more  than  an  enumeration 
of  these.  They  are  evidently  modal  in  character  and  may  occur  in 
groups.  A  few  suffixes  are  common  to  verbs  and  nouns.  Verbal 
suffixes  are  temporal  or  semi-temporal  in  character,  express  finality, 
or  transform  verbal  expressions  into  nouns.  The  Tlingit  has  a  very 
strong  tendency  to  recapitulate  statements  by  means  of  demonstra- 
tives, which  are  prefixed  to  nominal  and  verbal  expressions,  as 
well  as  used  with  post-positions. 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAR  (§§  6-24) 

The  Noun  (§§  6-10) 
§  6'.  Structure 

Nominal  stems  are  mostly  monosyllabic  and  quite  distinct  from 
verlml  stems.     (See  §§  25,  26.) 

Nouns  are  compounded  by  juxtaposition,  the  qualifying  noun  pre- 
ceding the  one  qualified;  as, 

gAgSn-qlos   sun- feet   (=8un-        Ugl-JcIudA's  red  snapper  coat 

beams)  qo' na-xa-qoan   man-eater- people 

xaf'S.'ax^  root-hat 

Parts  of  the  body,  except  in  composition,  are  always  classified  by 
placing  qa  man  before  those  belonging  to  a  human  being,  and  the 
name  of  the  corresponding  animal  before  those  belonging  to  animals; 

as, 

qadjVn  a  human  hand  qaq/o's  a  human  foot 

qawSq  a  human  eye  tanca'  a  sea-lion's  head 

qagvUc  a  human  ear  qowakd'nqla  a  deer's  mouth 

Nouns  consisting  of  a  theme  and  post-positions  occur;  as, 

cl-t!-ka*  (ci-  behind-on)  Sitka.     (See  §  23,  nos.  24,  29.) 

More  common  are  nouns  containing  a  possessive  element  {-yt  or  -t) 
(see  §  10): 

gits!^  qoa'nt  sky  people  s/Atc  d'nt  Moss  Town 

xat  qoa'nt  salmon  people  tan  qiAdadjd'yl  sea-lion  bristles 

yao  teyV  herring  rock 
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Here  may  belong — 

J^kS' a' di people  of  the  island        an-qW-wo  town's  man  (=chief) 
Kiks  (a  Tlingit  clan) 

Other  compounds  are: 

Qo^na-na  foreign  tribe  (the  in-  talu-taH  another  night  ( = morn- 
land  Athapascan)  ing) 

Dekl'-na   far-out    tribe    (the 
Haida) 

Nouns  formed  from  clauses  also  occur: 

2/w-<?-to-ca'-y*  a  married  couple.  (Seewm-  [§  15.4];  c-  reflexive  f  §  11]; 
ta  probably=^Za  [§  14.4];  ca  to  marry;  yt  [§  20.2] 

yU'tlaqla'-ye-tmovtSLr  (yu-t\iKt[^  12];  ^/aj.^a  to  pound;  -ye[^  20.2]; 
-t  purposive  suffix  [§  20.1]) 

fo-ux-si-yet  whistle(^^  into;  v^x  to  blow;  m'[?];  ye[^  20.2];  -t  [§  20.1]) 

Yak^'kaldsegA'lc^  canoe-resting-place  (a  place  name)  {yak^  canoe; 
ka-^  la-^  se-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.2;  §  18.4,  1];  gA  stem  [?]) 

KAt-uAq-tln^  white-rock-on-top-of -another  (Ring  island)  (?) 

Yu'qlorkA'nAX'At'yadugu'qpomt  he  threw  something  across  (yw- 
demonstrative;  j^/aapoint;  ix'/ixa?  post-position  probably  com- 
pounded of  ^*ii  on,  and  nx^  near;  iiHhing;  t/a-,^w-[5  15.3;  §  17.3] 
verbal  prefixes;  guq  to  throw) 

yvrAC'iga* 'wusuwu* -At  the  thing  that  helped  him  {yu-  demonstra- 
tive; ii<7  personal  pronoun  of  third  person;  ^a  for;  icu-  verbal 
prefix;  su  stem;  -wu  infinitive  or  possessive  suffix) 

CSnyakl^'hax  moldy-corner  (of  salmon),  (a  personal  name)  {cefnya 
corner;  k!^  probably  diminutive  suffix;  mx  moldy) 

Adjectives,  except  numerals,  follow  the  noun  qualified. 

§7.  Tutenftire  Suffix 

When  special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  anything,  an  intensive  suffix, 
-tc,  is  employed.  Thus  LlngVttc  is  the  intensive  form  of  £ingVt 
people;  KiksActl'tc^  theemphatic  form  of  the  name  of  the  clan  EUksA'dl; 
qmnaye'tc^  the  emphatic  form  of  qawd'q  etes;  uhSntc^  the  emphatic 
form  of  uliSn  (^e)\  and  zelA'tc  never,  the  emphatic  form  of  the  nega- 
tive particle  Lei  not. 

§«.  Diminutive  Suffix 

Smallness  is  indicated  by  suffixing  -k/^  or  -k/^;  as, 

x7xtc/t'k/<'  little  frog  (from  Atk/A'tsk/^  a  small  boy  (this 
xixtc/  frog)  always  takes  the  diminutive) 

dk/^'  little  lake  (from  a  lake)        duyA*tk!^  her  little  child 
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ThLs  suffix  is  used  much  with  terms  of  relationship,  sometimes 
probably  in  an  endearing  sense;  as, 

exAnk!^  grandchild  slk!^  daughter 

(Uk/^  grandparent  '  k^k/^  nephew  or  niece 

hok!^  little  mother,  mother's 
sister 

§  9.  Collective 

With  animate  or  inanimate  objects,  but  more  often  the  latter,  the 
sense  of  a  lot  of  or  a  heap  of  is  expressed  by  suffixing  q!  or  q!t;  as, 

LingVt  man  or  men  Lmgt'tq!  many  men  together 

ia  stone  teq!  stones  lying  in  a  heap 

q!at!  island  q!alt!q!l  islands 

hit  house  hVtqlt  houses 

guae  slave  guxq!  slaves 

That  this  is  not  a  true  plural  is  shown  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
fact  that  its  employment  is  not  essential,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  occasionally  used  where  no  idea  of  plurality,  according 
to  the  English  understanding  of  that  term,  exists.  Thus  yuyaH 
LAnti!  THE  BIG  WHALE  may  be  said  of  a  single  whale,  the  suffix  indi- 
cating that  the  whale  was  very  large,  and  that  it  had  many  parts  to  be 
cut  out.     Therefore  it  may  best  be  called  a  collective  suffix. 

With  terms  of  relationship  the  plural  is  more  often  indicated  by 
placing  Kah  after  the  noun: 

ditJcd'k  his  uncle,  dukd'k  hA8        dud't   his   aunt,    dud't    hAs   his 
his  uncles  aunts 

Has  also  fulfills  the  office  of  a  personal  pronominal  prefix  in  the 
third  person  plural,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  pronoqiinal  function  is 
secondarj'  (see  §  11). 

Instead  of  Iias^  some  terms  of  relationship  take  yen^  often  in  con- 
junction with  the  collective  suffix  q!;  as, 

dHkd*ni  his  brother-in-law  dukd'niyen  his  brothers-in-law 

kik!  younger  brother  muckikHye'n  brothers   to   each 

other  {wu-  §  15.4;  c-  §  11) 
ducA't  his  wife  ducA'tq!7yhi  his  wives 

§  10.  Possession 

Possession  is  expressed  by  the  possessive  pronoun,  which  precedes 
the  noun,  and  by  a  suffix  which  is  attached  to  the  term  for  the  thing 
possessed,  except  when  it  is  a  term  of  relationship  or  part  of  the  body, 
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xdt  qoa'nt  salmon  people 

^uts!  nuwu*  grizzly-bear's  fort 


hxi  our 
yl  your 
hAsdu  their 


or  one  of  a  few  other  terms.  This  suffix  is  -yi  after  the  vowels  ui,  t, 
^,  ^,  e^  and  sometimes  after  a;  -i  after  consonants;  and  -vni  and  -loo 
after  u  or  (?  and  occasionally  after  a.     Examples  are — 

yao  te'yt  herring's  rock 
xixtc/k/''  elyV  little  frog's 
song 

The  possessive  pronouns  are — 

AX  my 
i  thv 
du  his 
AG  his  own 

Examples — 

Axl'c  my  father 
duLa'  his  mother 
dtuixd'yi  his  paddle 
duwutsld'gayt  her  cane 
hAsducayl'nayt  their  anchor 

The  demonstrative  a  ma}'^  sometimes  replace  the  forms  of  the  third 

« 

person;  as,  acd'yt  his  head. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  suffix  -/  (-w,  -t/^,  -wu)  is  identical  with  the 
participial  suffix  to  be  discussed  in  §  20.2. 

§  11.  The  Personal  Pronoun 

There  are  three  series  of  personal  pronouns:  the  subjective,  objec- 
tive, and  independent.  The  last  of  these  evidently  contains  demon- 
strative elements,  and  may  be  strengthened  by  the  intensive  suffix 
(§  7).  The  third  person  objective  with  verbs  and  post-positions  is 
sometimes  a,  while  du  and  liAsdu  are  used  only  with  post-positions. 
In  the  following  table  these  pronouns  are  given,  together  with  the 
possessive  pronoun: 


icA't  thy  wife 
dute'q!  his  heart 
dutcu'nt  his  dream 
duht'tt  his  house 
duSni  his  town 


Subjective 

iP,  xa 


1st  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  sing. 

3d  per.  sing. 


3d  per.  sing,  reflexive  - 
lstper.pl.  ...  ill 
2d  per.  pi.    .     .     .      yl 

3d  per.  pi.     .     .  - 
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Objective 
XAt 


Poasenive 

AX 

» 

du 

AC 

ha 
yl 

hAsdu 


Independent 
X/l 

woe' 
An 


uhSn 
yiwWn 

hA8 
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In  composition  the  objective  pronoun  always  precedes  the  sub- 
jectire,  and  both  may  be  separated  by  verbal  prefixes.  The  use  of 
the  independent  pronoun  in  a  sentence  does  not  affect  the  verbal  com- 
pound,  and  the  pronominal  prefixes  must  be  repeated. 

The  subjective  pronoun  appears  as  the  subject  of  all  active  verbs, 
no  matter  whether  they  have  an  object  or  not.  Some  verbs  that  have 
no  object  take  an  indefinite  object,  At  something;  for  instance, 

Atxaxal  eat  something 
At  xa  coq  I  laugh 

Has  is  freer  in  its  position  than  the  pronouns  described  before.     It 
seems  probable  that  it  was  not  originally  a  pronoun. 
Examples  of  the  use  of  the  pronoun  are  the  following: 

xAtc  ij/AXihcSsHn  I  questioned  him  {xa  I,  independent;  -tc  inten- 
sive suffix  [§  7];  q!A  mouth  [§  14.1];  xa  I,  subjective,  wu-  verbal 

prefix  [§  15.4];  -sfhi  stem) 
hu  XAtc  qlwwusUn  he  questioned  me  {liu  independent  pronoun; 

XAtc  emphatic  form  of  objective) 
iqfAxawulsIt/n  I  questioned  thee  (/  thee;  q!A  mouth;  xa  I) 
xca^tc  xAt  qlewxisUn  thou  questionedst  me  {wae'tc  emphatic  form 

of  independent  pronoun;  xAt  me;  q!a-i  contracted  to  q!e  mouth 

thou) 
uhtVntc  qlAtmcu'sItn  we  questioned  him  {uhafntc  emphatic  form 

of  independent  pronoun;  tu  we,  subjective) 
vxie'tc  haq!ewxCs!%n  thou  questionedst  us  (ha  us) 
wAa'w^<?y^y.'ii^w?^'«.^//i  we  questioned  you  (v^' you;  y.^ii  mouth;  tu 

we,  subjective) 
xa^ax  I  am  crying 
uhain  gAX  tu'aaiV  we  are  crying  {tu  we;  sa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1]; 

ti  to  be) 
ye  ymraqd'  she  said  thus  {ye  adverbial,  thus;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15. 

3];  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2];  qd  to  say) 
yeyd'xoaqa  I  said  thus  (x  I;  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2J) 
ixa^itVn  I  saw  thee  {i  thee;  xa  I;  si-  prefix  [§  18.1];  t'ni  to  see) 
yixasitl'n  1  saw  you  {yi  you) 

xoasitUfi  I  saw  him  (a?- 1;  the  use  of  oa  here  is  not  explained) 
xAtyisitUn  ye  saw  me  {xAt  me;  yi  ye) 
hayisitUn  ye  saw  us  {lia  us) 
kAsyisitl'n  y^  saw  them  {Kas  them) 
Qaya*  kade'  Kas  awaJaJx  they  heard  it  on  Gaya'  {kude  on;  Kah  they; 

a-  indefinite  pronoun  referring  to  cl  song;  wa-  verbal  prefix 

[5  18.2J;  ax  to  hear) 
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aJcA^t  Kas  qox  ayvf  Kas  dositVn  when  they  paddled  toward  it  they 
saw  it  {a-  indefinite  pronoun;  kAt  toward;  Has  they;  qox  to  go 
by  canoe;  a-yu  indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  a-  indefi- 
nite pronoun;  o-  [§  17.2];  si-  [§  18.1];  tin  to  see;  here  a  is  used 
three  times;  first,  replacing  xtztc!  frog  as  object  of  the  post- 
position hAt;  second,  in  combination  with  yw,  performing  the 
function  of  a  conjunction,  when;  and,  third,  in  the  principal 
verb,  again  taking  the  place  of  xtxtcf) 

The  pronoun  is  contracted  with  a  few  verbal  prefixes.  The  i  com- 
bines with  the  terminal  vowel  of  preceding  elements,  as  in  XAt 
qleiiyxilsUn  thou  questionest  me  {qlA-i  =  q!e  mouth  thou;  xa  and 
the  prefix  wa-  form  xoa^  although  xoa  may  perhaps  originate  in  other 
ways  also.  Contractions  are  particularly  characteristic  of  the  future, 
which  has  a  prefix  gu-.  This  combines  with  the  first  person  to  qioa  (for 
guxa)\  with  the  second  person  to  ge  (for  gu-i).  These  forms  will  be 
discussed  later  on  (§  16.5). 

§  12.  The  Demonstrative  Pronoun 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  used  with  nouns,  with  verbs  when 
changed  into  nouns,  in  the  formation  of  connectives,  and  with  certain 
elements  which  transform  them  into  independent  demonstratives. 

1.  he  indicates  an  object  very  near  and  always  present. 

2.  ya  indicates  an  object  very  near  and  present,  but  a  little  farther 

away  than  the  preceding. 

3.  yu  indicates  an  object  more  remote,  but  it  has  now  come  to  per- 

form almost  the  function  of  an  article. 

4.  uw  indicates  an  object  far  remote  and  uaualh^  entirely  invisible. 

It  has  come  to  be  used  almost  with  the  freedom  of  yu. 

Following  are  examples  of  their  use: 


heTingtt  j    ,  . 
ya'lingU  )  ^ 


he^do  this  place  here 
son  ^ 


ya!t!a  this  place,  this  person 
y^CllmgU  the  person         yvldo  iUc  a'nt  there  is  thy  father's  town 
ire'flngit  that  person        ^y?/',  awe\  when,  that  being  done 

Some  of  them  are  also  employed  with  post-positions;  as,  hat  hitheh. 
Sometimes,  paiticularly  in  songs,  another  demonstrative,  yadi^  is  heard, 
which  is  evidently  compounded  from  ya.  It  differs  from  ya  in  being 
used  to  refer  to  a  person  who  has  just  been  spoken  of,  but  is  not 
actually  present. 
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The  Verb  (§§  13-21) 
§  13.  Strticture 

Verbal  stems  are,  on  the  whole,  monosyllablic.  They  take  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prefixes  and  a  few  suffixes.  Most  of  the  prefixes 
have  a  very  weak  meaning,  and  appear  in  many  cases  as  purely  formal 
elements,  while  in  other  cases  the  underlying  meaning  may  be  detected. 
It  seems  easiest  to  classify  these  prefixes  according  to  their  position. 
In  the  transitive  verb  the  object  precedes  the  whole  verbal  complex. 
Then  follow  prefixes,  stem,  and  suffixes  in  the  following  order: 

Prefixes  (§§  14-18) 

(1)  Nominal  prefixes 

(2)  First  modal  prefixes. 

(3)  Pronominal  subject. 

(4)  Second  modal  prefixes. 
{&)  Third  modal  prefixes. 

(6)  Stem. 

(7)  Suffixes. 

§  14.  NOMINAL  PREFIXES 

A  few  monosyllabic  nouns  are  prefixed  to  the  verb.     I  have  found 
the  following: 

1.  qla  MOUTH  or  lips, 

qeql^dt  ayu'  y^qlayaqa  toward  morning  she  spoke  thus  {ayu' 
indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  ye  thus;  q!a  mouth; 
ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  16.3];  qa  to  say) 

yu3ra*nAs!  ocLa^x  qlaodUa!  he  blew  upon  the  raft  {yu  demon- 
strative; asSr^As!  raft;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  cIax  on;  q!a 
mouth;  o-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  dt-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.3]; 
sa  to  blow) 

2.   tU  HIND. 

AtcawH  tuvmtU^'n  therefore  (the  B^ksA'dl)  are  brave  {fu  mind; 

WU'  verbal  prefix  [§  15.4];  It-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.4];  Uin  strong) 
hox  wa'sa  tuwunu'k  he  felt  very  sad  (hax  very;  wcdaa  how;  tu 

mind;  vm-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.4];  nuk  sad) 

8.  ite  POINT. 

ddq  Slunago'qoawe  when  they  were  running  ashore  in  a  crowd 
{ddq  ashore;  a  demonstrative;  lu  point,  i.  e.  crowd;  na-  at  the 
same  time  when  [§  17.6];  g&qoawe  they  run) 
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4.  da^  is  employed  sometimes  with  words  meaning  to  say  or  telx., 
when  it  seems  to  indicate  an  indirect  object. 

dukd'niym  ye  dAvyalduqa^  his  brothers-in-law  spoke  to  him  thus 
(din-  his;  ka'niyh^  brothers-in-law;  ye  thus;  da-  indirect  object; 
yor  [§  15.3];  du-  [§  17.3];  qa  to  say) 

§  16.  FIRST  MODAL  PREFIXES 

1.  eti-  usually  stands  before  all  other  prefixes,  and  indicates  that  the 

action  of  the  verb  is  total,  applying  to  all  of  the  people  or 
objects  involved. 

qot  Gu'waxlx  they  had  been  all  killed  off 

yade'x'tdi^  cunaxVxawe  when  these  two  years  were  over  (ya- 
these;  dex  two;  tdk^  year;  cu-  totally;  na-  at  the  same  time  when 
[§  17.5];  xlx  to  finish;  awe  when) 

oicode'  yaqS  cunagu't  he  was  leading  all  these  men  among  them  (a 
indefinite  pronoun;  xod&  among;  ya  demonstrative;  qa  man; 
cu-  totally;  na-  at  the  same  time  when  [§  17.5];  gu-  to  go;  -t  pur- 
pose [§20.1])  • 

ye  yen  hA'sdu  cuq!  alwadja  thus  there  them  all  he  told  {ye  thus; 
yen  there;  liAsdu  them;  cu-  totally^;  y/<r  with  mouth  [§  14.1]; 
wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2];  dja  to  tell) 

KiksA^dt  qot  cu'waxix  the  BaksA'di  were  all  lost  {qot  wholly; 
cu-  totally;  wa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2];   xix  to  finish) 

This  prefix  appears  to  be  used  also  as  a  post  position. 

Axcu'dtyaqo'x  come  over  to  me  («.7?me;  cu  entirely;  -dl  to;  ya- 
verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];  qox  to  go  by  water) 

2.  k<i'  indicates  causation,  and  performs  the  functions  of  a  causative 

auxiliary. 

ax  ddq  qoka'odztha'  she  caused  a  hole  to  be  in  it  by  digging  {ax 
literall}^,  from  it;  ddq  shoreward,  or  into  the  earth;  qo-  indefinite 
verbal  prefix  [§15.6];  ka-  causative;  /?-  verbal  prefix  [§17.2]; 
dzt-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.6];  ha  stem) 

IiAsdudaka'q!  kaodu'Ltya  nu  Len  a  large  fort  was  caused  to  be 
lowered  down  on  them  {/lAsdu  them;  dakoiq!  out  on;  kor-  to 
cause;  o-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.8];  Li- 
verbal  prefix  [§  18.5];  nu  fort;  hen  large) 

yidA'tsqoeftc  y'twAckaqlo'kotc  kaUmnex  vrhen  did  your  cheek-flesh 
cause  a  man  to  be  saved?  (yidA'tsqoetc^\\^xi\  yi  your;  wac  cheek: 
kaqlokotc  flesh,  with  intensive  suflix;  ka-  to  cause;  o-  verbal 
prefix  [§  17.2];  st-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  nex  to  save) 
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At  kalcliga  they  caused  (the  canoe)  to  be  loaded  up  {At  indefinite 

object  [things];  tear  to  cause;  o-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  li-  verbal 

prefix  [§  18.4];  ga  to  load) 
adH  akSwana  doxAnqd'vm  then  he  caused  his  clothes-man  to  go 

out  {a  demonstrative;  dito\  a  indefinite  pronoun;  ha-  to  cause; 

wo-  verbal  prefix  [§18.2];  na  to  send;  do  his;  xau  clothes;  qa 

man;  -wu  possessive  [see  §  10]) 

3.  yo-  seems  to  indicate  the  continuation  of  an  action  or  state. 

yiya'xtc  are  you  hearing  it?  {yl  ye;  ya-  verbal  prefix;  ax  to  hear; 
'tc  emphatic  suiBx) 

^JcBAdVtc  A'tcayu  xts^tc!  Has  ayaKSn  therefore  the  KtksA'dt  claim 
the  frog  (a  indefinite  pronoun;  tea  adverb;  a  indefinite  pronoun; 
yu  demonstrative;  ^vxtc!  frog;  Has  they;  a  indefinite  pronoun; 
ya-  verbal  prefix;  hen  stem) 

hSftq/t  tax  qa'owa^ut  yucawA't  the  woman  was  going  through  the 
houses (/^^^  house;  -qlt  collective  suffix;  tux  through;  ya-  o-  wa- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2;  §  18.2];  gu  to  go;  -^purpose  [§  20.1  J) 

ya  hA'sduqd'riAx  yayatsd'q  when  he  was  chasing  them  {ya  demon- 
strative; hA'sdu  them;  qSnAx  after;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§17.4]; 
t9dq  to  run) 

yyyanagu'tt  when  (he  was)  traveling  {yu  demonstrative;  pa-,  na- 
[§  17.4,  6],  verbal  prefixes;  gu  to  go;  -^ -J  suffixes  [J  20.1,  2]) 

This  prefix  ya-  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  suffix  referred  to  in 
§20.4. 

4.  tru-  often  indicates  the  passive,  but  seems  to  have  a  very  much 

wider  function. 

CUlka'di  an  Has  vruqo'x  they  went  with  him  to  Baranoff  island 
(Cl  Baranoif  island;  t!  behind;  ^on;  ^^to;  a  demonstrative; 
-n  with;  Jias  they;  wu-  prefix;  qox  to  go  by  canoe) 

y^ayu  XiXtc!  q!a/^*yi  wudu'dztkii  that  is  how  the  frog's  song 
came  to  be  known  {ye-  adverb;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  yu  demon- 
strative; xtxtc!  frog;  q!a  mouth;  cl  song;  -y!  possessive  [§  10]; 
ton-  dn-  dzi-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  §  18.6];  ku  to  know) 

wuctVn  At  'kowduWdH  peace  was  made  between  them  {^u-  verbal 
prefix;  c-  reflexive  [§11];  tin  with;  \;iouct%'n  together];  At 
indefinite  object;  vm-  du-  ^i-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  §  18.5]; 
k!^  to  be  good) 

The  last  of  these  examples  shows  a  curious  use  of  wu-  before  the 
reflexive  prefix  c-,  the  latter  standing  independent  of  the  verb, 
and  being  followed  by  a  post-position.  This  employment  of 
wu-  with  tihe  reflexive  is  very  common. 
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6.  gu'  or  gA-,  Future  time  is  denoted  by  a  prefix  gu-  or  gA-^  w^hich 
is  sometimes  used  much  as  if  it  were  an  independent  particle. 
Besides  its  strictly  future  function,  it  is  employed  in  speak- 
ing of  any  event  about  to  take  place  as  well  in  the  past  as  the 
future.  In  the  following  simple  examples  it  is  often  accom- 
panied by  the  affix  a?-  to  become,  which  will  be  treated  in  §  15.7. 

wdsa'  At  gugoneyV  whatever  is  going  to  happen  {wasa'  whatever; 

At  indefinite  object;  ^w-  future;  gonasX/&m]  -yt  suffix  [§  20.2]) 
d?i  guyagu't  when  ho  was  going  to  go  with  them  {a  indefinite 

pronoun;  -n  with;  gu-  future;  ^ch  verbal  prefix  [§  17.4];  gtc  to 

go;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1]) 
de  dA^qdS  ye  guxdusni*  yuht't  daidedV  they  were  going  to  take  up 

the  house-timbers  {de  now;  dA'qd^  up  to;  ye  thus;  gu-  future; 

X'  to  become;  du-  s-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  §  18.1];  ni  to  take; 

yu  demonstmtive;  htt  house;  daidedV  timbers) 
hU  a  giadaye'x  ^ane't  gAnayV  the  opposite  side  (clan)  was  ^oing 

to  build  a  house  {kU  house;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  gu-  future; 

X'  to  become;  la-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.4];  yex  to  build  \x  possibly 

a  suffix]) 
ya'do<i!oa  gAxdutd'ge  they  were  going  to  make  a  hole  in  this  one's 

mouth  {ya demonstrative;  do-  his;  q!a  mouth  [see  §  3];  gA-  future; 

x-  to  become;  du-  verbal  prefix   [§  17.3];  tak  to  bore  [?];  -e 

suffix) 

More  often  the  future  occurs  in  conjunction  with  an  indefinite  pre- 
fix qo  or  k^^.  The  following  examples  illustrate  this  use,  and  also 
show  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  combines  with  the  personal 
pronominal  prefixes.  It  will  be  seen  that,  instead  of  gxixa  in  the 
first  person,  we  find  qwa;  instead  of  gu-i^  in  the  second  person, 
ge.  It  would  also  seem  that  contractions  of  q  and  g  to  q^  and  q 
and  g  to  g^  take  place  in  the  first  and  second  persons  plural. 

Future  tense  of  the  verb  qit  to  do 

Singular  Plural 

1st  per.  yeqqwdsgl't  ye'qAxtu%g%t 

2d  per.  yeqge'sgit  ye'gascylsgVt 

3d  per.  yeqgwa'sglt  Kas  qo'  a  y^sgiigaagl't 

Future  tense  of  the  verb  geq!  to  throw  down 

Singular  Plural 

1st  per.  xu'tc  ye'nde  qqwage'q!  uhWntc  yifnde  qAxtug^q! 

2d  per.  wa^tc  ye'nde  qgege'q!  ytha'ntc  ye'nde  gAxyigefqf 

3d  per.  hutc  ye'nds  A'qgwage^q!        hAstc  y^nde  SAqgvxigefq! 
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The  s  which  appears  in  the  third  person  plural  is  probably  a  con- 
traction of  has,  although  the  full  word  has  may  not  have  been 
heard  when  recording. 

To  c;ry  takes  the  prefix  or  modifier  ke^  and  its  plural  is  formed 
by  the  use  of  the  verb  tl  to  be. 

Future  tense  of  the  verb  ^^-^  to  cey 

singular  Plural 

Ist  per.  ke  k^gioa^d'x  {u/id'n)  he  gax  qAxtu'sati 

2d  per.  {wa>e^)  ke  J^gegSx  (yihain)  ke  ^ax  ffasoyzsati' 

3d  per.  (ha)  ke  J^^gwaga!x  ke  hAs  ^ax  gA^xaati 

6.  tfo-,  fc"-,  is  used  when  the  event  recorded  happened  at  a  time  or 
place  that  is  ill  defined. 

lH  Let!  qa  a* it  qmtV  there  were  no  white  men's  things  in  those 
days  {lU  not;  liet!  white;  ^aman;  A^ti  their  things;  qo-  s-  verlml 
prefixes  [§  18.  IJ;  il  to  be) 

yuqdlihlVtk^  those  who  used  to  leave  the  others  behind  {yu 
demonstrative;  qo-  li-  verbal  prefixes  [§  18.4];  l!U  stem;  -^  suf- 
fix [§  20.3J) 

J^duculqtc  they  always  laughed  at  him  (^-  da-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  17.3J;  cuq  to  laugh;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 

gusn*  yhh  yv/fxHtcgt  where  is  it  that  they  never  broke  it  off  (gusxi 
where;  yen  there;  yu-  demonstrative;  ^-  verbal  prefix;  xUc 
stem;  g%  probably  should  be  ^:"  [§  20.3]) 

Kt  k^qedi'x  a  sign  or  parable  {At  something;  k^-  prefix;  qe  proba- 
bly stem;  -x  suflSx  [§  19.4J) 

Lei  8U  qostP  there  was  no  rain  {lH  not;  au  rain;  qo-  a-  verbal  pre- 
fixes [J  18.1];  ti  to  be) 

Since  future  events  are  by  their  nature  indeterminate,  this  prefix  is 
constantly  used  with  the  future  prefix  gu-\  as, 

(£ifg\cn}lAi  when  will  he  break  it  off?  {a  indefinite  pronoun;  (f- 
indefinite  prefix;  g(u)-  future  prefix;  xoa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2]; 
liq!  to  break  off) 

7.  -Jr?  expresses  the  alteration  of  a  person  or  thing  from  one  condi- 
tion to  another.  It  is  suffixed  to  the  name  of  the  thing  altered, 
the  adjective  indicating  the  altered  state,  or  to  the  future  particle, 
but  is  placed  among  verbal  prefixes  because  its  connection  with 
the  following  verb  is  extremely  close,  as  is  shown  by  its  inser- 
tion after  the  future  particle. 

taSddux  Vnaati  you  can  become  an  owl  {tseak!^  owl;  -x  verbal 
affix;  t  thou;  nor  a-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.5;  §  18.1];  ^i  stem) 
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qlandckit^xaiti  he  had  become  poor  {qianackiti  poor;  -x  transitive 
aflSx;  si'  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 

duxonql^x  siti  it  had  come  to  belong  to  his  friends  {du  his;  xon 
friend;  -q!e  collective  suffix  [§  ?)J;  -x  transitive  affix;  si-  verbal 
prefix  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 

tela  an  qo'a  qa'yaqa'q!uwAnx  siti  but  yet  they  became  men  such 
as  one  can  trade  with  {tela  yet;  an  with  them;  qo'a  however; 
qa  men;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];  qaqluwAn  such  as  one  can 
trade  with  [?];  -x  [as  before];  si-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  ti  to  be) 

gtLx  tusi't  we  will  make  it  become  cooked  {gu-  future  sign;  -x  transi- 
tive affix;  tu  we;  sit  to  cook) 

ayV  de  yetfgAx  did'q!  TiA'qIdentdn  they  were  going  to  invite  the 
TlA'qldentan  (a  indefinite  pronoun;  yi-de  post-position  [de  to]; 
ye  adverbial  prefix;  (f-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.6];  gA-  future 
prefix  [§  15.5];  -a?  transitive  affix;  (iw- verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  iq 
to  invite) 

§  16.  PRONOMINAL  SX7BJEGT 

The  subjective  pronoun  follows  the  first  modal  elements.  Examples 
illustrating  the  position  of  the  subjective  pronoun  have  been  ^ven 
before  (§  11).    The  following  example  contiEiins  also  first  modals: 

Lei  wuxasAgo'k  ydndatlA'tc  I  can  not  swim  {iM  not;  wvr  verbal 
prefix  [§  15.4];  xa  I;  sa-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1];  gok  can;  ydn- 
datlAtc  to  .swim) 

§  17.  SECOND  MODAL  PREFECES 
1.    djt'^  QUICKLY. 

liA'sdu  ddt  xd  djivfdigut  enemies  came  upon  them  quickly;  QiA'sdu 
them;  ddt  upon;  xd  enemies;  dp-  quickly;  u-  verbal  prefix 
[§  17.2];  di-  inchoative  [§  18.3];  gu  to  go;  -t  suffix  [§  20.1]) 

adef  ddk  witdjixi'x  he  ran  down  to  it  (a-  indefinite  pronoun;  de 
to;  ddk  down  or  out;  wu-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.4];  dji-  quickly; 
xlx  to  get) 

yux  JiAS  dpuded't  thoy  started  to  rush  out  {yux  out;  Iias  they; 
d^i- quickly;  t^^fe- [§  17.2;  §  18.3];  df  to  go) 

Leq!  tslutd't  ayu'  At  nate'  hAS  dji'usiTia  one  morning  they  started 
out  quickly  to  hunt  along  shore  {hlq!  islutd't  [see  p.  200,  note  1 1] 
a-yu  indefinite  demonstrative  pronoun;  At  indefinite  object 
nate'  to  hunt  [?];  hAS  they;  dyi- u-si  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2 
§  18.1];  Jiato  start) 

JiAsduLd^k!^  adjl^t  Iias  adjVwatAU  they  gave  their  sister  to  him 
quickly;  QiAsdu  their;  Ldk!^  sister;  adjii)-  indefinite  pronoun 
with  intensive  suffix;  -t  to;  Jias  they;  Or  demonstrative; 
dji-wa-  [§  18.2];  tAU  to  give) 
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2.  «^-   (o«)   often  accompanies  simple  statements  of  past  actions. 

This  prefix  is  never  used  with  the  future  gu-,  or  with  wu-j  nor 
apparently  with  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  and 
plural;  and  occurs  only  in  the  principal  verb.  It  may  be  an 
element  expressing  the  active,  but  may  equally  well  be 
regarded  as  a  past-temporal  prefix. 

yin  uqo'xtc  he  always  came  there  (yln  there;  u-  prefix;  qox  to  go 

by  canoe;  -ic  always  [§  19.1]) 
Leg!  tslutaft  an  Tee  vdzigl't  dutcu'ni  one  morning  he  awoke  with 

his  dream  (leq!  one;  Uluta/t  moming[see  p.  200,  note  11];  an 

with  it;  tc  up;  ti^  prefix;  dzi-  prefix  [§18.6];  git  to  awake; 

du  his;  tcun  dream;  A  possessive  suffix) 
LAX  q!un  7ia8  uze'  many  nights  they  stayed  out  (lax  very;  qlun 

many  (nights);  Jias  they;  u-  prefix;  xe  to  camp) 
ayu'  JiAS  aositi'n  there  they  saw  it  (a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o- 

verbal  prefix;  si-  indicative  prefix  [§  18.1];  tin  to  see) 
Le  dutu'tx  qot  IcaodukH't  it  all  got  out  of  his  head  {le  out;  du  his; 

iu  into;  -4  at;  -xfrom;  qot  all;  to- causative  [§  15.2];  o- verbal 

prefix;  du-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  Tc!U  to  get) 

3.  dU"  is  very  nearly  identical  in  meaning  with  the  English  perfect 

tense,  conveying  the  idea  of  something  already  accomplished. 
It  resembles  wor-  [§  18.2]  in  some  respects,  and  is  often  used 
conjointly  with  it;  but  while  vxir  seems  to  express  finality,  du- 
expresses  previous  accomplishment. 

Lc  dutu'tx  qot  IcaodvkH't  it  got  all  out  of  his  head  (see  above  no. 

2,  ex.  5) 
dt.'e  d'gitaJvan  yv/ya,odud^a  "get  up!"  they  said  to  him  (ck!e 

up;  a'giUihdn  get  [?];  yu-  demonstrative;  ya-  verbal  prefix 

[§  15.3];  o-du-dA'[l  17.2;  §  18.6];  ja  to  say) 
aae'di  Jias  ga'dusVin  when  they  saw  them  already  inside  (a- 

indefinite  pronoun;    ge   inside;    d%  to;   Tias  they;    ga-  when 

[§  17.4];  du-8'  [§  18.1];  tin  to  see) 
Jcoduci'  dulgaf  they  hunted  for  him  (fco-  [§  15.6];  du-]  d  to 

m 

hunt;  du  he;  I  euphonic  [?];  ya  for) 

Lil  wudusJcu'  they  knew  not  (lcI  not;  wu-  [§  15.4];  du-]  s- 
[§  18.1];  Jcu  to  Imow) 

tsluta't  hln  WA'tdi  dkaye'Jc  vmdufvxmx  Atxe'tc  the  next  morning  (it) 
was  to  be  heard  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  (tsluta't  [see  p.  200, 
note  11];  hln  water;  WAt  mouth;  di  to;  a-  indefinite  pronoun; 
Jcaye'Jc  at;  wu-  [§  15.4];  du-;  wa-  [§  18.2];  ax  to  hear;  At 
indefinite  object;  xe  to  go  on;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 
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dAue't  ayidi'  ye  mwivdzi'ni  a  box  of  grease  was  put  inside  of  the 
canoe  {(iAue't  box  of  grease;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  -yidi 
inside;  ye  thus  [?];  wu-  f§  15.4];  du-\  dsi-  [§  18.6];  ni  to  put 
aboard) 

iM  JiAs  dutl'n  they  could  not  see  him  {tel  not;  Tias  they;  du- 
perfect  suffix;  Vln  to  see) 

4.  ^o-  is  a  prefix  which  indicates  usually  that  the  action  was  pier- 

formed  just  before  some  other  action,  and  may  be  translated 
by  our  conjunction  when.  This  may  be  identical  with  the 
ga  in  aga  or  agaawe^tsa  as  soon  as,  immediately  upon. 

Lax  oftAtc  gadJA'qinawe  ddq  ugu'ttc  when  he  became  very  cold, 
he  always  came  out  {imx  very;  at  cold;  -tc  intensive  sufiix; 

.  go/-)  djaq  to  die  of  [hyperboUcally] ;  -in  suffix  [§  19.3];  awe 
when;  ddq  out;  u-  [§  17.2];  gu  to  go;  -t  suffix  [§  20.1];  -tc 
always  [§  19.1]) 

Ofge'di  JiAS  ga/dustln  TiA'advdat  xd  djiudigu't  when  they  saw  them 
inside,  the  enemy  started  to  come  upon  them  (see  p.  179, 
no.  3,  third  example) 

dul'c  d'ni  akind'  wugajA'x/in  yu'gAgan  ye  ye'ndusqetc  when  the 
sun  got  straight  up  over  her  father's  town,  they  always  said  to 
her  as  follows  {du-  her;  Ic  father;  dn  town;  -i  possessive 
suffix;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  kind'  above;  wu-  [§  15.4];  ga^\ 
ri^  to  reach;  An  suffix  [§  19.3];  yu-  demonstrative;  gAgan 
Sim;  ye  thus;  yen  possibly  there;  dw-  [§  17.3];  «-  [§  18.1];  qa 
to  say ;  -tc  intensive  suffix) 

5.  na^  is  employed  when  the  action  with  which  it  is  associated  is 

represented  as  accompanied  by  or  accompanying  some  other 
action.  Just  as  ga-  may  often  be  translated  when,  this  prefix 
may  be  translated  while,  yet  the  two  may  be  used  together. 
It  is  so  similar  to  the  suffix  -n  [§  19.3]  that  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  two  are  identical. 

ayA'xde  yanagu'diayu  aosotl'n  cdWA't  yvfadlglga'  cum' time  while 
he  was  going  around  the  lake,  he  saw  a  woman  floating  there 
(a-  indefinite  pronoun;  yAX  around;  dcat;  yor-  [§  15.3];  na-; 
gu  to  go;  't  purpose  [§  20.1];  ayu  indefinite  pronoun  and 
demonstrative;  a- indefinite  pronoun;  o-  [§  17.2];  si-  [§  18.1]; 
tin  to  see;  cd'wAt  woman;  yu  demonstrative;  adlglga  in  it 
[exact  meaning  uncertain] ;  c-  reflexive ;  ttm-  li-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  15.4;  §  18.5]) 

ddq  JiAS  naqo'x  a' ayu  yuhunxo'a  ye'q!ayaqa  while  they  were  going 
shoreward,  the  eldest  brother  said  as  follows  {ddq  shoreward; 
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hAs  they;  na^;  qox  to  go  by  canoe;  a'oryu  indefinite  pronoun 
and  demonstrative;  yu-  demonstrative;  hunxo'  elder  brother; 
a  indefinite  pronoim;  g/o-  mouth  [§  14.1];  yo-  [§  15.3];  qa  to 
say) 

liq!  JcIudA's!  Atvfx  nagu'ttc  ya  JiA'sdu  ya^atsd'q  yv/awe  Tee  ickle'ntc 
having  gotten  inside  of  his  red-snapper  coat,  when  he  was 
pursuing  them,  that  is  the  "way  he  jumped  (leq!  red  snapper; 
k.'vdA's!  coat;  a-  indefinite  pronominal  prefix;  tux  inside;  na^; 
gu  to  go;  -^purpose  [§  20.1];  -<c  always  [§  19.1];  ya  [?];  TiA^sdu 
them;  ya-  [§  15.3];  ga-  [§  17.4];  tsdq  to  pursue;  yvr  demon- 
strative; awe  indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  Ice  up; 
i[?]:  c-  reflexive;  1c fen  to  jump;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 

naja'c  gA'xtuslt  having  cut  it,  we  will  cook  it  (na-;  xdc  to  cut; 
gA'  future  prefix  [§  15.5];  -x  transitional  affix  [§  15.7];  tu  we; 
8it  to  cook) 

xdt  ^'naadi  naA'Uc  yuxu'ts!  qoa'ni  the  bear  people,  when  they  go 
hunting,  always  go  after  salmon  {xdt  salmon;  gor-  [§17.4]; 
na-]  at  to  go;  -i  part,  suffix  f§  20.2];  no-;  At  to  go;  -tc  intensive 
suffix ;t/u- demonstrative;  xute.'bear;  goan people; -{possessive) 

teldJc*  ydruigu'tlawe  qox  aku'dadjitc  after  it  had  walked  a  long 
time,  it  would  stop  suddenly  {tdak^  a  long  time;  ya-  [  §  15.3]; 
nar\  gu  to  go]  -t  purpose;  -i  suffix  [§  20.2];  awe  when;  qox 
completely;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  leu-  future  prefix  [§  15.5]; 
dor-  [?];  dji  stem;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 

§  18.  THTRD  MODAL  PREFIXES 

1.  «-  or  st"  is  used  in  a  simple  statement  of  an  action  or  condition, 
whether  past,  present,  or  future,  but  not  usually  of  one 
which  is  incomplete. 

icldlc*  aWnt  a'ya  aositl'n  looking  for  a  while,  he  saw  her  (tddJc^ 
a  long  time;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  I-  [§  18.4];  tin  to  see;  A 
[§  20.2];  a'ya  indefinite  pronoun  and  demonstrative;  a-  indefi- 
nite pronoun;  o-  [§  17.2];  w-;  tin  to  see) 

dviuwu'sigu  she  felt  happy  {du  her;  tu-  mind;  wu-  [§  15.4];  m-; 
^  to  go  [  ?]) 

daqane'x  wusite!  quarrelsome  he  was  (daqane  quarrelsome;  -x 
[§  15.7];  vm-  [§  15.4];  te,  stem) 

Lei  ye  awusku'  duyl't  SAtl'yi  he  did  not  know  it  was  his  son  {lel 
not;  ye  thus;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  wu-  [§15.4];  s-  leu  to 
know;  du  \x\s\  yU  son;  8a-\  tl  to  be;  yi  participial  suffix 
[§20.2]) 

A'icqet  dusgo'qtc  what  they  throw  it  with  (di^-[§  17.3];  s-;  yoq  to 
throw;  -tc  always  [§  19.1]) 
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For  examples  of  the  use  of  this  prefix  with  the  future,  see  in  §  15.6. 
It  is  important  to  note  the  evident  identity  of  this  prefix  with 
the  particle  as  or  x^i. 

dis  Jcawukl'sH  Asiyu'  Leql  tat  yvfawasa  it  was  a  whole  montli 
which  he  thought  a  night  {dis  month;  JcavmH'sIi  whole;  Asi 
particle;  yu  demonstrative;  Lcql  one;  tat  night;  yu  demon- 
strative; cu-  indefinite  pronoun;  vxv-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.2]; 
sa  to  say  [  =  think]) 

XAtc  yetsl^net  ua  Asiyu'  it  was  the  mother  of  the  bears  (xAtc  this ; 
La  mother) 

XAtc  te  Asiyu'  it  was  a  stone 

2.  WU'  indicating  completed  action. 

tstuta/t  ayu'  dak  Jias  uwaqo'x  in  the  morning,  at  that  time  out 

they  got  (u-  [§  17.2];  wa-)  qox  stem) 
At!a/x  TiA8  uwaxe'  behind  them  they  camped 
liAS  CqlAt  qoan  ca'oduwaxetc  they  conquered  the  Stikine  Indians 

(CqlAt  Stikine;  qoan  people;  ca-  [?];  o-  [§  17.2];  du-  [§  17.3]) 
gul  Lax  Leq!  dis  JiAsdvJca'  cuwaqnfx  probably  entirely  one  month 

on  them  passed  (cu-[§  15.1]) 
aLc'j  xdt  vfvxiha  mother,  I  am  hungry  {fir  wo-  verbal  prefixes 

[§  17.2];  Aastem) 

3.  dt'  denotes  the  beginning  of  an  action. 

adA'xawe  xd  djiudigu't  after  that  to  war  they  started  (xd  war; 
dji'U-  [§  17.1,  2]) 

qeqe'de  qonaka'  lc  cvfyaqla'oditAU  toward  morning  the  woman 
began  to  change  her  manner  of  talking  (ctt-  completely 
[§  15.1];  ya  [?];  q!a-  mouth;  o-  [§  17.2];  ^^n  stem) 

ace'nya  vmdiLofx  it  had  begun  to  mold  at  the  comer  {a-  indefi- 
nite pronoun;  ci'nya  corner  of;  wvr  [§  15.4]) 

wucJcA't  caodite'  they  started  to  rush  around  (vm-  [§  15.4];  c- 
reflexive  prefix;  1c At  post-position;  ca^  reflexive  [?];  o-  dir 
verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2];  te  stem) 

yuxd'tiAs!  AdA^x  qiaodisa'  he  began  blowing  on  the  raft  (yu- 
demonstrative;  xd'nas!  raft;  qla-  mouth  [§  14.1];  o-  [§  17.2]) 

kaoditWql  it  began  to  be  hot  weather  (io-  o-  di-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  15.2;  §  17.2];  t! Aql  stem) 

TO  START  TO  GO  TO  A  CERTAIN  PLACE  is  cxprcsscd  by  mcans  of 
an  adverb. 

go'na  yeqgwagagu't  when  he  was  going  to  start  {goruh  starting; 
ye  thus;  qo-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.6];  gvr-  future  prefix 
[§  15.5];  go-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.4];  gvi  to  go) 
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4.  <-  or  It*  indicates  repetition  of  an  action  or  a  plurality  of  objects 

acted  upon. 

yAx  JiAS  aya'olidJAq  yutd'n  thus  they  killed  oflf  the  sea-lions  (o- 
indefinite  pronoun;  yo-  [§  15.3];  o-  [§  17.2];  dJAq  to  kill;  yu- 
demonstrative;  fan  sea-lion) 

ayu'  aolixa'c  then  he  let  it  float  along  (ayu'  there;  a-  indefinite 
prefix;  o-  li-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2];  xac  stem) 

xatc  qawage'  Asiyu'  dca'oUMk  it  was  full  of  eyes  {xatc  this;  qa- 

m 

man;  wage'  eye;  Asiyu'  [§  18.1];  a-  demonstrative;  cor-  =  cu- 

[§  15.1];*o-  [§  17.2];  hiJc  stem) 
an  qadjVn  cloUlI'Ic^  he  shook  hands  with  those  things  in  his  hands 

{an  with  it;  qadjin  man's  hand;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  verbal 

prefix  [§  17.2]) 
xd'yt  yaJcq!^  ayA'x  aoliqlA^nql  he  made  the  enemy's  canoes  upset 

by  quarreling  (xd  enemy;  -yt  possessive  suffix;  ydJc^  canoe; 

-5.'"  collective;  d'yAX  like  that;  a  indefinite  pronoun;   o-  li- 

verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2];  qlAU  stem;  -q!  suffix  [§  19.5]) 

5.  ^^-  or  fA'  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  above  when  the  action 

takes  place  once,  or  is  thought  of  at  one  particular  moment. 

aositl'n  cdwA't  yuadigl'ga  cvm'Lixac  (when  he  was  going  around 
the  lake),  he  saw  one  woman  floating  there  (a-  indefinite  pro- 
noun; o-si-i  §  17.2;  §  18.1];  fm  to  see;  cdWA^t  woman; yuadlgl'ga 
there;  c-  reflexive;  vm-  [§  15.4];  xac  to  float) 

deJci'na  M'ni  q&a  wuhivfTc  far  out  its  water,  however,  boiled 
(deki'na  far  out;  hln  water;  -4  possessive  suffix;  qo'a  however; 
wu-  Li'  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.4];  uk  stem) 

yen  caotitsi's  there  he  stopped 

6.  d^t-  conveys  the  idea  of  the  attainment  of  a  state  not  hitherto 

enjoyed,  and  is  best  translated  by  the  words  to  come  to  be. 

ayA'xawe  duyA'tqli  qod^ti'  this  is  why  his  children  came  to  be 

bom   (a-  that;  yAX  like;  awe  it  is;  du-  his;  yAt  child;  -qli 

collective;  qo-  indefinite  [§  15.6];  li  to  be) 
cIcA  a'odziku'  yuxd't  qoa'nitc  wusne'xe  afterward  he  came  to  know 

that  the  salmon  people  had  saved  him;  a-  indefinite  pronoun; 

o-  verbal   prefix  [§  17.2];  leu  to   know;   yu-  demonstrative; 

xat  salmon;  qoan  people;  -tc  intensive;  wu-s-  [§  15.4;  §  18.1]) 
tc!u  tclak*  llngVt  tin  Jca'odjite  yue^q  a  long  time  ago  there  came  to 

be  copper  among  the  Indians  (llngt't  Indians;  tin  with;  Jca-o- 

[§  15.2;  5  17.2];  ytt- demonstrative ;  eq  copper) 
wd'sa  iya'odudziqa^  Axyl'ti  what  did  they  come  to  say  to  you, 

my  son?  (wd'sa  what;  i  you;  ya-  verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];  o-dw- 

[§  17.2,3];  qa  to  say;  ax  my;  yU  son) 
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7.  ct-  expresses  desire  or  wish,  and  may  be  used  equally  well  as  a 
stem. 

dim'  qoklVt!  ok^dtA^n  his  daughter  liked  to  pick  berries  (du-  his; 
qokl't!  berries;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  Ic^-  [§15.6];  Iau  stem) 

Suffixes  (§§  19,  20) 

§  19.  SUFFIXES  OF  TEMPORAL  CHABACTER 

These  suffixes,  which  are  not  to  he  confounded  with  true  temporal 
suffixes,  are  -te,  -nutCj  -n,  -a:,  and  perhaps  -q!  and  s!, 

1.  'te  indicates  invariability  in  the  action,  and  may  best  be  trans- 

lated by  ALWAYS.     It  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  intensive 
suffix  (§  7). 

■ 

duwd'qde  yagacl'tc  her  eyes  to  he  always  pointed 

tslu  yen  uqo'xtc  again  there  he  always  went  by  canoe 

gAga/n  Kane'sdtca  cakl'nAX  Jce  xixtc  the  sun  always  rises  over  the 

brow  of  Cross  Mountain  {gAga/n  sun;  cakl'nAx  over  the  head 

of;  Jce  up) 
OAndawe'  uia/itc  dudA^qlanAx  towards  the  fire  he  always  sleej>s 

with  his  back  {^An  what  bums;  td  to  sleep;  du-  his) 

2.  'UUte  marks  what  is  habitual  or  customary. 

hu  qo'a  tslAS  xuk  ALl'qlanutc  she,  however,  only  dry  wood  would 
get  {is! AS  only;  xuk  dry  wood;  Liq!  to  fetch) 

duqe'tcnutc  they  would  throw  off  their  coats 

ACuUcnutc  duye'ik!^  she  was  in  the  habit  of  bathing  her  child 
(a=  a  indefinite  pronoun;  cute  stem;  du-  possessive;  yet  child; 
'Ic^  diminutive) 

ux  vdulcu'qnutc  they  would  laugh  at  him  (u-  du-  l-  verbal  prefixes 
[§  17.2,3;  §  18.4];  cuq  to  IsMgh) 

IdaJcA't  A^dawe  aHo^qUinutc  all  kinds  of  things  he  would  shoot 
{IdaJcAt  all;  Ad  thing;  a-we  indefinite  pronoun  and  demon- 
strative; a-  indefinite  pronoun;  t!oqt!  stem) 

d'tUqfanutc  he  would  pound 

3.  'H  (after    consonants    -I/i  or  -ow).     This  suffix  marks  a  sta- 

tionary condition  of  the  action,  and  is  usually  employed  in 
conjunction  with  another  verb,  when  it  indicates  the  state  of 
things  when  the  action  contained  in  the  principal  verb  took 
place.  The  action  it  accompanies  may  be  conceived  of  as  past, 
present,  or  future,  and  from  its  character  it  approaches  at 
different  times  in  meaning  a  perfect,  continuative,  and  usi- 
tative.  This  suffix  is  perhaps  related  to  the  prefix  mt-  treated 
in  §  17.5. 
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iJa!g^  yen  yAX  d^lnigVn  ye  qoyanaqe'tc  when  a  person  is  through 
with  a  story,  he  always  says  this  (Ld'gu  story;  yen  there;  yAX 

m 

thus;  du-  I'  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.3;  §  18.4];  ni[k]  to  say);  ye 
thus;  qo-ya-nor-  [§  15.6,  3;  §  17.5];  qa  to  say;  -/c[§  19.1]) 

WA'nln  cwuLixa'c  edge  turned  up,  he  floated  (wAn  edge;  in  [?]; 
c-  reflexive  prefix;  wvr  hi-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.4;  §  18.5];  mc 
stem) 

duqte'nAX  (A  tela  yut  qtanACxe'ntc  dui'yeq  gagaA'tin  w^hen  his  spirits 
came  to  him,  blood  would  flow  out  of  his  mouth  {dvr-  his;  q!a 
mouth;  -uax  from;  d  blood;  tc!a  that;  yut  out  of  it;  q!a 
mouth;  nA-  [§  17.5];  c-  [?];  xen  stem;  -tc  always  [§  19.1];  dw- 
his;  yeq  spirit;  g^a  [?];  gor-  [§  17.4];  at  to  go  [pi.];  -in  suflix) 

ituwu'  qhoAU  CAttVq  Nixa'  nel  gu'tni  be  courageous-  when  Nlxfi,' 
comes  in  (i-  thy;  tu  mind;  -wu  possessive  suffix ;  qlwAU&xiiov- 
tative  [§  22.3];  ca-  reflexive;  t!iq!  stem  [?];  nel  into  house;  gut 
to  go;  -n  A  suffixes  [§  20.2]) 

tclaye'  ddq  gacVtc  AcgadJA'qen  when  it  almost  killed  him,  he  would 
run  up  (tclaye'  almost;  daq  up;  gor-  verbal  prefix;  cite  to  run; 
AcioT  C'  reflexive  [that  is,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  killed,  though 
by  something  else];  ga-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.4];  djAq  to  kill;  -en 
verbal  suffix) 

tan  a  aJca'wati  anAX  gaduskvft  hu  anA'x  yen  wuqoxb'n  he  pounded 
out  a  figure  of  a  sea-lion,  so  that  people  would  know  he  had 
come  ashore  there  (jtdn  sea-lion;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  lea-  wo- 
[§  15.2;  §  18.2];  a  indefinite  pronoun;  nAX  around;  gch  du-  s- 
[§  17.4,  3;  §  18.1];  Jcu  to  know;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1];  hu  he;  yen 
there;  vm-  [§  15.4];  qox  to  go  by  canoe) 

Kas  agacd'n  when  they  marry  (a-  go-  verbal  prefixes) 

4.  -jc  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  distributive;  at  any  rate,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  action  takes  place  many  times,  or  continues  for 
some  period.   . 

Lei  At  udJA'qx  tslu  yen  uqo'xtc  he  kept  coming  in  without  having 

killed  anything  {lII  not;  At  indefinite  objective;  dJAq  to  kill; 

te.'u  there) 

liu  qo'a  awe' Lei  ute'x  he,  however,  did  not  sleep  (u-  [§  17.2];  -x) 

lH  gA'gi  ugu'tx  he  never  showed  himself  (lU  not;  gA^gi  was  [?]; 

u-  verbal  prefix  [§  17.2];  ,gu  stem;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1];  -x) 
tcul  AC  ute'nx  ac  wudjiyl'ayu  AoiH  qle'watAn  before  he  thought  of 
it,  his  nephew  saw  him  and  spoke  to  him  (tcul  before;  ac  him; 
ten  to  see;  yichisown;  -yf  possessive ;  ayu  demonstrative ;  ^fi'< 
to  him;  g.'o-  mouth  [§  14.1] ;  wa-  verbal  suflix  [§  18.2] ;  tAU  stem) 
a^a'  tea  axe'x  then  only  he  ate  (a-  indefinite  pronoun ;  xa  to  eat ;  -x) 
Lei  ulge'x  ke^f^di  not  ever  got  big  the  sea-gull  (u-  I-  verbal  pre- 
fixes [§  17.2;  §  18.4];  j^estem;  -x) 
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5.  'Qt    Although  the  meaning  of  this  suffix  has  not  been  satisfac- 

torily determined,  it  may  be  included  in  this  list,  because  it 
seems  to  be  used  in  describing  events  that  have  taken  place 
at  some  particular  time,  and  to  present  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  suffix  last  considered. 

IdaTcA't  yetX'  ducd^q!  people  from  all  places  tried  to  marry  her 
(IdalcA't  all,  everywhere;  yetx  from  into;  dv^  verbal  prefix 
[§  17.3];  ca  stem) 

cJcAX  Ice  djitl'niyeql  you  can  not  see  anything  (tin  to  see;  iye  par- 
ticipial suffix  lengthened  [§  20.2] ;  rest  uncertain) 

cAlcustl'q!tc  those  are  (my  people)  there  (s-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.1]; 
tl  stem,  to  be;  -ic  always  [§  19.1];  rest  uncertain) 

ayA^xawe  aosVne  AcVn  gAUAUafdicix  lit!  tvfdi  ac  muye'q!  as  he  had 
told  him  to  do  when  he  ran  into  the  fire  with  him  he  threw 
him  into  the  basket  (ayA'xawe  as;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  o-si 
[§  17.2;  §  18.1];  ac  him,  reflexive;  -n  with;  ^au  fire;  aUu 
into  [?];  di  to  start  to;  cix  to  run;  lit!  basket;  tu'di  into;  ac 
he;  wu-  [§  15.4];  ^e  to  throw) 

xd^yl  ydJcq!^  ayA'x  a'oliq!A'nq!  he  made  the  enemy's  canoes  upset 
by  quarreling  (see  p.  183,  no.  4) 

6.  'Sl  occurs  after  a  few  verbs,  but  its  significance  is  obscure. 

Af^mwe'  qolA^xs!  from  there  he  listened  (qo-  indefinite  prefix 
[§  15.6];  I-  verbal  prefix  [§  18.4];  ax  stem) 

a^a^  JceqgetVs!  weldWA'lx  you  will  look  out  for  the  green  fern- 
roots  (fl^a'  for  that;  Jce  particle;  q-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.6]; 
ge  =  gu-%  future  prefix  and  personal  pronoun  [§  15.5];  tl  to  be; 
'U)e'  demonstrative;  1c!waIx  fern-roots) 

hA8  qotl's!  they  were  looking  for  him  {qo-  indefinite  prefix;  ti  to  be) 

§  20.  SYNTACTIC  SUFFIXES 

1 .  -f  is  suffixed  to  a  verb  to  indicate  that  it  contains  a  statement  of 
the  purpose  for  which  some  other  action  was  performed. 

duka/Tcic  ode'  qoka'waqa  dulga'  qAge'x  dusga/ndayu  his  uncle  sent 
some  one  after  him  to  burn  [his  body]  {du  his;  leak  uncle-;  -tc 
intensive  [§  7];  dde^  to  it;  qo-  indefinite  prefix  [§  15.6];  lea-  vm~ 
verbal  prefixes  [§  15.2 ;  §  18.2] ;  qa  to  say;  du  he;  Iga'  for;  du-  s- 
[§  17.3;  §  18.1];  <7^nfire,  to  bum;  -<Z  for -<  before  vowel ;  -ayu 
demonstrative) 

qd  naA'di  kUde'n  yen  wvdu^dzini  AtiVt  qongA'nadayu  and  they 
put  on  good  clothing  because  they  wanted  to  die  wearing  it 
{qd  man;  na- verbal  prefix  [§  17.5];  At  to  go  [pi.];  -i  verbal 
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suffix;  [§  20.2];  Jclide'n  good;  yen  there;  wu- dvr- dzt-  [§  15.4; 
§  17.3;  §  18.6];  Atu't  into  it;  qongA  [uncertain];  na  to  die;  -t 
purpose;  ayu  demonstrative) 

duiga'  At  UA^asu't  something  to  help  him  {dulga'  for  him;  At 
indefinite;  UA-li]  gor-  verbal  prefixes  [§  17.4];  8u  to  help;  -t 
purpose) 

adA'x  awaxo'x  Acnfn  ckangalnl^git  then  he  invited  him  to  tell  him 
(something  he  did  not  know)  (adA'x  after  it;  ^c-  he;  -n  with; 
c-  reflexive;  IcAiiga  [  ?  compare  qongA  second  example;  l-  ver- 
bal prefix  f§  18.4];  nik  stem;  -t  purpose) 

Akf^qlayu  ye'yati  qd  akade'  wugu't  gA'n^a  a  man  stopping  at  Auk 
went  to  (the  lake)  to  get  wood  UA:/",  Auk;  -q!  at;  ayu  demon- 
stratives; ye-  adverb,  thus;  yor-  [§  15.3];  ti  to  be;  qd  man; 
-Jcade'  on;  vm-  [§  15.4];  gvr-  to  go;  -t  purpose;  ^^n  wood,  fire; 
^a  for). 

The  use  of  -t  with  gu  to  go,  as  in  the  last  example,  has  become  very 
common,  and  in  that  connection  it  appears  to  have  lost  some- 
thing of  its  original  function. 

2.  -/, -o  |fter  consonants;  |/t-, -t«?ii  after  vowels.  The  subordina- 
tion of  one  clause  to  another  is  effected  more  often  than  in 
any  other  manner  by  suffixing  -i  or  -o  after  consonants,  or 
-yi  or  -vm  after  vowels  (see  §§3  and  10).  This  seems  to 
have  the  effect  of  transforming  the  entire  clause  into  a  par- 
ticiple or  infinitive. 

y^uqd'  qo'a  Icd'deqlakd'x  daqt  tvudjixt'xi  the  man  who  jumped  out 
from  (the  raft  was  very  much  ashamed)  (yu  demonstrative; 
qa  man;  qo'a  however;  Tid'deqtakd'x  from  on  it;  daqt  out;  wu- 
djir  [§  15.4;  §  17.1];  xix  to  jump  or  mov^  quickly) 
dudjl'q!  ye  yvM'yi  sidq  gaiaf  ake'  ase'wati  he  set  up  a  bone  trap 
he  had  {du  he;  djlq!  to;  ye  thus;  yu-  demonstrative;  tl  to  be; 
9!aq  bone;  ^atd'  trap;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  ic  up;  a  indefi- 
nite pronoun;  se-  verbal  prefix;  V)at[%\  to  set  up) 
hade'  WAtai  cl'yi  this  way!  those  who  can  sing  {d  to  sing) 
Lcl  ye  wuA'xtc  yucd'wAt  Atxayi'  Axa'  yvdje'nvm  she  never  got  full 
eating  sheep-fat  (Lei  not;  ye  thus;  ax  to  eat;  yu-  indefinite 
pronoun;  cd'wAt  woman;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  ^^  things;  xa 
to  eat;  -yJ  suffix;  Axa'  fat;  yu-  demonstrative;  dje'nwu  moun- 
tain sheep) 
vmctoM'yi  married  to  each  other  (that  is,  married  couple) 
ayA'xde  yanagu'dtayu  aoMl'n  while  he  was  going  around  it,  he 
saw  (a-  it;  yA'xde  around;  yar-nor-  [§  15.3;  §  17.5];  -ayu  demon- 
strative) 
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tcIdJc*  attnfni  aya'  aositi^n  looking  for  a  while,  he  saw  her  (a- 

demonstrative ;  l-  [§  18.4];  aya'  it  is  this) 
qod^ti'yi  At  big  animals  or  things;  apparently  signifies  things 

BEING  OR  EXISTING  (^0-  indefinite  [§  15.6];  dzi-  verbal  prefix 

[§  18.6];  tl  to  be;  -yi  suffix;  At  things) 

3.  -A?~.  A  verb  is  frequently  changed  into  a  noun  by  taking  a 
suffix  -t*,  and  this  is  also  usually  indicated  by  the  demonstra- 
tive prefix;  but  it  would  seem,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
used  with  certain  verbs,  especially  with  the  verb  to  call  or 
NAME  (so) ,  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  participial 
suffix  as  much  as  a  noun-forming  suilix. 

ylyuqlatA'ngitc  your  well  speaking  of  them  {yl  you  Ipl.];  yvr-  de- 
monstrative; q!a  mouth;  #^nstem;-fc  intensive;  -y?-  stands 
here  for  fc") 

ye'duwasak^  their  names  being  these  (ye  thus;  du-  wa-  verbal  pre- 
fixes; sa  stem) 

ill  ytidjisitA^nJc^  waves  rise  up  on  it;  or  waves,  the  rising  up  of 
them  upon  it  (<7iwave;  yu- demonstrative;  d;?- «*- prefixes; 
tAU  stem) 

ye'yuwagutlc^  that  was  why  he  had  traveled  that  way;  or,  more 
strictly,  thus  the  traveling  of  him  (ye  thus;  yu-  demonstra- 
tive; wa-  verbal  prefix;  gut  stem) 

yilcA'-at'XAck^  the  ones  having  split  tongues  for  you  (yl-  you;  Ica 
post-position;  at  thing;  xac  stem) 

yuqlayatA'nJc^  the  one  that  could  talk  (t/u- demonstrative;  q!a 
mouth;  ya-  verbal  prefix;  tAU  stem) 

yuqoyalisle' hk^  when  he  was  playing  with  the  children,  he  w^ould 
hurt  them;  or,  the  hurt  he  would  do  to  them  (yvr  demonstra- 
tive ;  go-  yor-  li-  verbal  prefixes ;  8!eL  stem) 

yu'ayaltqlk^  he  would  break  the  knife  he  got  hold  of  (y?7-  demon- 
strative; a-  indefinite;  ya-  verbal  prefix;  Itq!  stem) 

Laz  yaha'qk^  he  was  a  very  great  eater;  or,  the  great  eater  that 
he  was  (tax  very ;  70-  verbal  prefix ;  Laq  stem) 

duiia'  At  Wtcl^'qH:^  he  was  a  dirty  little  fellow;  or,  the  dirty 
little  fellow  that  he  was  (duTia  [?]  At  thing;  K-  verbal  prefix; 
tdP^  stem) 

ada'  yuqlA^duLiA'tk^  about  it  they  were  all  talking;  or,  the  talk- 
ing that  went  on  about  it  (a-  indefinite;  da  post-position;  yxir 
demonstrative;  g.'^  mouth;  dii- ii- verbal  prefixes;  ii^  stem) 

tela  AJcAnl'Jc  tduLe'  aye'x  yu'yatik^  whatever  he  told  them  took 
place  (tela  whatever;  tctvle'  then;  aye^x  like  it;  yu-  demon- 
strative; ya-  prefix  [§  15.3]) 

qaye'  qok^gwajie' xe   tduLe'  yuAhanikk^  aye'x  yu'yatxk^  when  a 
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person  was  going  to  get  well,  he  told  them,  and  so  it  was  {qa 
person;  jo-  [§  15.6];  riex  to  be  well;  for  the  rest  see  last  exam- 
ple).    The  end  of  this  sentence  might  be  rendered  as  was 

THE  TELLING  OF  THIS  BY  HIM,  SO  WAS  THE  FACT 

dd'sa  gA^xdudjafq  qon  yuAka'yamkJc^  what  they  were  going  to  kill 
was  what  they  got  (dd'sa  what;  gA-  future  [§  15.5];  -x  transi- 
tional [§  15.7];  dv^  verbal  prefix  [§  17.3];  djdq  to  kill;  qon  [  ?]; 
yu- demonstrative ;  ^-indefinite  pronoun;  to- ya- verbal  pre- 
fixes [§  15.2,  3];  niJc  stem) 

4,  -y«.  Another  suffix  similar  to  this  is  -ya,  which  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  continuative  yo-  treated  of  in  §  15.3.  This 
is  mainly  used  in  clauses  which  in  English  would  be  subordi- 
nated by  means  of  a  relative  pronoun  or  adverb,  and  often 
the  participial  suffix  -i  f§  20.2]  is  employed  in  conjunction 
with  it.  It  would  seem  that  the  entire  clause  is  turned  into  a 
noun  in  this  manner,  and  becomes  the  object  of  the  principal 
verb.     Examples  are  as  follows: 

yAX  gale'  yuqids  ode'  vduwaqlafsiya  far  is  the  distance  which  the 
cascade  comes  down  (yAX  like;  gall'  far;  yu-  demonstrative; 
q!d8  cascade;  ode'  to  it;  w-dyr-  wa-[§  17.2,  3;  §  18.2]) 

tc!u  ode'  xaqlvfya  awe'  ayA'x  qot  cu'waxix  just  the  way  they  were 
sleeping  they  were  destroyed  {tc!u  just;  ode'  at  it;  xaq^  to 
sleep;  ay^i'xlike  it;  go^  completely;  cu-[§15.1]) 

dudjl'txawe  yidadund'ya  from  him  they  knew  how  to  fix  [  a  trap] 
{du  him;  -dj  intensive  [§  7];  t  to;  x  from;  awe  demonstrative; 
yidaduna'ya  they  learned  to  fix) 

ade'  Kas  lcAq!adi'nutcya  ode'  akaollxe's!  he  put  them  in  the  place 
where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  hooking  fish  {ade'  at  it;  1ia8 
they;  Ica  to  cause  [?];  qiAt  to  catch  [?];  -nutc  habitually 
[§  19.2];  a- indefinite  prefix;  Tca-o-ll-[%  15.2;  §  17.2;  §  18.4]) 

ate'xya  aosiku'  when  she  slept,  he  knew  (a-  indefinite  prefix;  te 
to  sleep;  -x  -ya  suffixes  [§  19.4];  a-  indefinite  prefix;  o-  si- 
verbal  prefixes  [§  17.2;  §  18.1];  ku  to  know) 

IcaodUlA'q!  a/xo  gudiya'  it  was  hot  weather  from  where  he  started 
(to-  o-  di"  verbal  prefixes  [§15.2;  §  17.2;  §  18.3];  t!aq!  stem; 
a-  indefinite  prefix;  xo  among;  gu  to  go;  -t  purpose  [§20.1]) 

Ltl  TiA8  afwusku  ade'  yuyane'giya  they  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it  (Lei  not;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  wv^  8-  [§  15.4;  §  18.1];  ade' 
at  it;  yw-  demonstrative;  ya- verbal  prefix  [§  15.3];  neJc  to  say) 

JiAS  d'wawus!  '^gudA'x  sa  ye'dadnuA'taya^^  they  inquired,  ''From 
where  do  they  get  this?"  (^  where;  d ax  horn)  sa  interrogative 
particle ;  ye  adverb ;  cZo-  du-  nor-  verbal  prefixes  [§  14.4 ;  §17.3,5]; 
At  to  go[pl]) 
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§  21.  Compoaitian  of  Verb-^Stems 

A  real  composition  of  two  verb-stems  in  one  word  seems  to  be 

entirely  wanting.     It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  stem 

which  contains  the  principal  idea  is  placed  before  another  verb-stem 

of  very  general  meaning,  such  as  ^  to  be,  yix  to  get,  or  nvk^  to 

BECOME,  and  is  there  treated  as  if  it  were  a  prefix  or  an  adverbial 

modifier,  all  of   the   other   verbal   prefixes  being  attached  to  the 

general  auxiliary  stem.     Thus  we  have — 

yihd'n  Ice  gax  gAxylsati'  you  (pi.)  will  cry,  where  gax  is  the 
regular  stem  of  the  verb  meaning  to  cry,  and  ti,  the  stem  of 
the  verb  to  be,  taking  the  future^  pronominal,  and  all  other 
prefixes.  Similar  to  this  is  Iclant  Has  wwanu'Tc^  they  became 
ANGRY,  where  Tclan  signifies  anger,  and  nvky-  to  become.  Of 
this  same  type  is  got  cvfwaxix  they  were  all  destroyed, 
although  it  is  uncertain  whether  qot  is  ever  employed  as  a 
regular  stem  in  the  place  of  xvt. 

The  list  on  pages  190  and  191  contains  the  analysis  of  a  number 
of  verbal  forms  in  accordance  with  the  groups  of  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes described  in  §§  14-20. 

■ 

Adverbs  (§§22,23) 
§  22.  Modal  Adverbs 

1.  CLgt  is  an   interrogative   adverb  which  is  used  in  interrogative 

sentences  in  which  no  interrogative  pronoim  occurs.     It  is 
placed  after  the  verb,  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  clause. 

iyaA'xtc  agVf  do  you  hear  it? 

uhdfn  agV  yeTcd'  At  tuxA'ck^  tea  Tcvfcia  qoan  qtecafnif  are  we  the 

ones  splitting  land-otter  (tongues)  to  see  people?  (uhd'n  we; 

yekd'  the  ones;  At  indefinite  object,  namely,  tongues;  tu  we; 

XAC  split;  -t"  suffix  [§  20.3];  tea  thus;  Jcu'cta  land-otter;  qoan 

people;  gleca'ni  to  see [ uncertain  analysis]) 
xat  yl  sitVn  ayif  do  you  see  me?  {xat  me;  yi  you;  si-  prefix 

[§  18.1];  tin  to  see) 

2.  d^  following  the  verb  indicates  the  imperative. 

AdjlH  gut  del  come  up  to  me!  (ax  me;  -dj  intensive  [§  7];  -t  to; 

gu  to  come;  -t  purpose  [§  20.1]) 
d'nAX  asaqo^x  de!  go  with  it  around  it!  (a  indefinite  pronoun; 

UAX  around ;  a  indefinite  pronoun ;  «a-  prefix ;  qox  to  go  by  canoe) 
yA'nya  naa't  del   for  firewood  go!   (^au  firewood;  ga  for;  na- 

prefix  [§•  17.5];  at  to  go) 

§§  21,  22 
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3.  qlivAn  expresses  a  mild  imperative  and  resembles  our  own  pbay, 

or  SUPPOSE. 

deki'  qfwAU  daqlcl'q  out,  pray,  run  to  him!  (deki^  out;  dor-  to 
[§  14.4];  ?^-  [?];  oj  to  run) 

hinq!  qtWAU  yen  XAt  CAt  into  the  water,  pray,  then  put  me!  (Am 
water;  q!  at;  yen  then;  XAt  me;  CAt  put) 

ituwu'  q!wAn  cAtH'q!  NixA'  nel  gu'tnt  be  courageous  when  Nixft' 
comes  in  (see  §  19.3;  iyou;  ^umind;  -ww  possessive;  Cit- reflex- 
ive; iliqlj  stem  [?];  nel  into  the  house;  g-w  to  go;  -^  -n  -i  suf- 
fixes [§20.1;  §  19.3;  §  20.2]) 

4.  I  expresses  the  negation.     Generally  this  element  appears  com- 

bined with  the  connective  Le  then.     The  emphatic  negative 
is  lily  apparently  a  doubled  negation. 

Ki  hinigl'q  ya  AxhVti  never  tell    about   my  house  {HI  never; 

Jci^ka   [?];   nik   to   tell;  -ig   suffix;  ya   about;   ax   my;  hit 

house;  -i  possessive) 
lil  LAX  ye  XAt  JcugA'ndjtq  never  let  me  bum  up!  (lax  very;  ye  thus; 

XAtl;  ku  future;  ^An  to  bum;  -tc  always;  •4q  a  suffix) 

In  negative  questions  the  negation  is  contracted  with  the  interrog- 
ative particle. 

Li'ffil  XAt  munekut  am  I  not  sick?  {lI  adverb;  gi  interrogative 
particle;  I  not  (with  Le)\  XAt  I;  wvr  verbal  prefix;  nek^  sick) 

5.  gtU  expresses  probability,  and  is  generally  initial. 

gvl  Lox  Leq!  dis  TiAsdvka'  cuvmxl'x  very  probably  they  passed  all 
of  one  month  {Lax  very;  Leql  one;  dis  moon;  JiAsduka'  on 
them;  et^- entirely  [  ?  15.1];  it^o- verbal  prefix  [§  18.2];  xlx  stem) 

fful  de  djirJca/t  ayu'  qla'owaxe  for  probably  ten  days  he  went 
[without  food]  {de  already;  djinkat  ten;  ayu'  demonstrative; 
q!a  mouth  [§  14.1];  o-wa-  prefixes  [§  17.2;  §  18.2];  xe  stem) 

§  23.  Locative  Adverbs 

Locative  adverbs  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  post-positions, 
but  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  of  constant  occurrence: 

1.  dak  outward,  out  to  sea  7.  nil  into  the  house 

2.  daq  shoreward  8.  yu  or  yux  out  of  doors 

3.  ke  upward  9.  yen  there 

4.  de  now,  right  away,   al-  10.  dekl'  far  outward 

ready  11.  ixkV   down   below,   spe- 

5.  ye  thus  or  as  follows  cifically  southward 

6.  yex  or  yAX  like  12.  yik  inside 

44877— BuJl.  40,  pt  1—10 13  §  23 
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Bearing  a  closer  resemblance  to  post-positions  are: 


13.  t  or  di  to 

14.  n  with 

15.  X  from 

16.  q!  at 

17.  yl  down  in 

18.  yl'nadi  down  toward 

19.  yes  for 

20.  qox  back  to,  backward 

21.  XATi  to  a  person 

22.  tu  into 

23.  (a'j/i  under 

24.  f.'a  behind 

25.  dAx  from 

26.  da  around 

27.  xo  among 

28.  Jci  toward 


29.  Jca  on 

30.  ^a  for 

31.  qAqI  for 

32.  ^e  inside  of 

33.  /in  with 

34.  X^'yi  down  underneath 

35.  q!es  for 

36.  ^ayi  down  in  front  of 

37.  WAt  Q.t  the  mouth  of 

38.  tdk  in  the  middle  of 

39.  UAX  through,  on  account 

of,  in  association  with 

40.  gdn  outside  of 

41.  datcu'n  straight  for 

42.  ya  in  the  neighborhood  of 

43.  «at«  for 


The  last  of  these  is  always  used  after  the  verb. 
Even  nouns  and  verbs  are  used  exactly  as  if  they  were  conceived 
of  as  post-positions:  as, 

hVtqfi  tux  ya'wagut  yuca/wAt  adJA'q  dAx  the  woman  went  through 
the  houses  after  she  had  killed  it  (hit  house;  -qlt  collective; 
/tZa;  through;  I/O- ii;a- verbal  prefixes  [§  15.3;  §18.2];  grutogo;  -4 
[§  20.1];  y^  demonstrative;  ca/wAt  woman;  a  it;  dJAq  to  kill; 
dAX  from) 

aqtVts  CAutv/de  Jcax  a'odigeq!  he  put  (his  coat)  on  to  go  down 
into  the  midst  of  its  tentacles  (a-  it;  qlits  tentacles;  CAnrtu'di 
into  the  midst  of;  Jcax  adverbial;  a-  indefinite  pronoun;  o-  di- 
prefixes  [§  17.2;   §  18.3];  geq!  to  do  quickly) 

ayAlane'sIawe  awA'n  when  he  had  sharpened  the  edges  of  it  (a- 
indefinite  pronoim;  yA-  Ia-  verbal  prefixes  [§  15.3;  §  18.4]; 
nes!  to  sharpen;  awe  when;  a  it;  wau  edges) 

As,  on  account  of  their  phonetic  weakness,  the  post-positions  t,  ti, 
X,  and  q!  must  always  be  agglutinated  to  some  other  word,  they 
sometimes  have  the  appearance  of  cases,  but  the  first  of  these  is  sim- 
ply a  contraction  of  de;  and  the  distinction  in  use  between  all  of 
them  and  the  syllabic  post-positions  is  not  marked  enough  to  justify 
a  separate  classification. 

The  adverbs  de,  Jce^  and  ye  are  essential  to  certain  verbs,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  ot  At  something  with  the  verbs  xa  to  eat  and 
q^n  to  start. 

§23 
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§  224.  Oonj  unctions 

The  conjunction  used  between  nouns  and  coordinate  clauses  is 
qa  and;  while  antithesis  is  expressed  by  qo'aj  which  more  closely 
approaches  English  however  in  its  use  than  but.  Conjunctions 
employed  to  introduce  sentences  are,  for  the  most  part,  compounded 
of  post-positions  and  demonstratives: 

odA'xayu  or  odA'xawe  and  then  (compounded  of  a;  dAX  from; 

a,  and  yu  or  we) 
Aizawe^  afterwards  (from  a;  tto;  x  from;  a;  and  we) 
ayA'xawe  on  account  of  which  (from  a;  yAX  like;  a;  and  we) 
tcfuLC^,  evidently  then,  consists  of  two  adverbial  particles,  tc!u 

andze! 
wanani'sawe  by  and  by  (probably  compounded  from  some  verb) 
Atcawe'  contains  the  intensive  sufiix  tc. 

Subordinate  clauses,  when  not  turned  into  participles  or  infinitives, 

are  connected  to  the  principal  verb  by  awe'  or  ayu'j  which  also  occur 

in  conjunction  with  the  participial  suffix  -i,  and  often  with  ^a-,  no-, 

or-n. 

VOOABULABY  (§§  25-28) 

Steins  are  almost  invariably  monosyllabic,  and  consist  usually  of  a 
consonant  followed  by  a  vowel;  or  a  consonant,  vowel,  and  conso- 
nant. Occasionally,  however,  we  find  single  vowels;  a  vowel  fol- 
lowed by  a  consonant;  or  a  vowel,  consonant,  and  vowel.  Two  con- 
sonants never  occur  together  in  the  same  syllable  unless  one  is  an 
agglutinated  affix. 

§  25.  Nominal  Stems 

Following  is  a  list  of  several  simple  nominal  stems: 

a  lake  ta  stone 

an  tovni  tan  sea-lion 

as  I  tree  ^^  night 

oxa'  paddle  nu  fort 

Ic  father  naA't  clothing 

yak*  canoe  nuk!*  shells 

yak  mussel  tcune't  bow 

ya^  herring  tsa  seal 

yAJtHc  sea^otter  tsesk!*  owl 

yek  supernatural  helper   -  sldx^  hat 

yit  son  8lt  spruce 

dafsla  snare  caI  wife 

dis  moon  can  old  person 

§§  24,  25 
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cayl'Tui  anchor  ocao  log  or  dead  tree 

(A  blood  mt  root 

ci  song  xon  friend 

gAgafn  sun  xox  husband 

^otc  wolf  Icat  fish-basket 

qa  man  Jcafni  brother-in-law 

qdhd'Jc^  salmon-eggs  Jce'Lodi  sea-gull 

qou  people  zd'na  evening 

q!a  point  ^cutsl  grizzly-bear 

q!dn  fire  xiztcl  frog 

q!un  fur-seal  hln  fresh  water 

qJdt!  island  hit  house 

xa  enemy  hu'nx  elder  brother 

Onomatopoetic  words  are  surprisingly  rare. 

The  following  are  the  terms  of  blood-relationship: 

lllJcI  grandparent 

Ic  father 

La  mother 

Lok!  mother's  sister  (literally,  little  mother) 

JcdJc  mother's  brother 

at  father's  sister,  and  father's  sister's  daughter 

SA'ni  father's  brother  and  father's  sister's  son 

hunx  man's  elder  brother 

CAtx  woman's  elder  sister 

kik!  man's  younger  brother,  and  woman's  younger  sister 

Ldk!  man's  sister 

« 

ik!  woman's  brother 

kdlk!  mother's  brother's  children 

cxAnk!  grandchild 

ylt  son,  and  son  of  mother's  sister 

• 

81  daughter,  and  daughter  of  mother's  sister 
kelk!  sister's  child,  and  child  of  woman's  brother 

Terms  of  relationship  through  marriage  are  the  following: 

xox  husband 

CAt  wife 

wu  father-in-law 

tcdn  mother-in-law 

kd'ni  brother-in-law  of  man,  and  sister-in-law  of  woman 

The  other  relationships  are  indicated  by  terms  purely  descriptive. 
Most  of  the  above  are  also  used  in  a  broad  sense  to  cover  those  per- 
sons of  the  same  sex,  clan,  and  generation,  as  the  one  to  whom  it 
more  particularly  belongs.  A  sister's  husband  was  called  husbaud; 
and  a  wife's  sister,  wife,  because,  in  case  of  the  wife's  death,  the 
widower  had  a  right  to  marry  her  sister. 

§25 
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§  26.  Verbal  Stems 

One  or  two  nominal  steins,  such  as  sa^  name,  tciin  dbeam,  and  tAlI 
HERRiNG-RAKE,  are  also  found  as  the  stems  of  verbs,  but  usually  the 
two  sets  of  stems  are  quite  distinct.  The  following  is  a  partial  list 
of  verb-stems: 


u  to  use 

ha  to  dig 

8!u  to  cut  off 

na  to  do 

ni  to  put 

xe  to  stay,  remain 

gu  to  go  (one  person) 

at  to  go  (pi.) 

dja  to  tell,  explain 

ti  to  be 

iu  to  know 

tA  to  sleep 

qa  to  say 

8U  to   help  (a  supernatural 

being  acting) 
ca  to  marry 
oca  to  eat 
ya  to  carry,  bear 
Jcfe  to  be  good 
djl  to  have 
qe  to  sit 
nez  to  save 
nVc  to  tell 
yex  to  make 
xox  to  invite 
tAU  to  put 
nvJc^  to  become 
dJAq  to  kill 
tin  to  see 
gAsI  to  strike 
gen  to  look  at,  examine 
spix  to  get 
^AU  to  bum 


git  to  do 
Tia  to  die 
Jca  to  be  lazy 
tIa  to  slap 
t!a  to  be  hot 
cl  to  hunt  for 
hik  to  be  full  of 
djel  to  set,  place 
tsln  to  be  strong 
^!  to  throw 
qojo  to  go  by  canoe 
Llex  to  dance 
cat  to  take,  seize 
xac  to  drift 

• 

j;o^.^  to  sharpen 

dx  to  hear 

hen  to  stand 

xcg/  to"  sleep  or  to  go  to  sleep 

8 lit  to  cover 

tit  to  drift 

gdx  to  cry 

i.'dn  to  hate 

tslAq  to  smoke 

uk  to  boil 

</wfc  to  shoot 

tUq!  to  pound 

i^Jtw/  to  ask 

xin  to  fly  into 

JcUJc!  to  cut 

g/ait**  to  forget 

qldJc  to  swim 

aJc  to  weave 

tsis  to  swim 


It  is  possible  that  the  final  consonant  of  one  or  another  of  these 
stems  is  really  a  suffix,  and  such  may  have  been  the  origin  of  some 
terminal  consonants  which  are  now  inseparable. 
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§  27.  Numerals 

Numerals  precede  the  nouns  with  which  they  occur.  The  cardinal 
numbers  are: 

Lcql  one  na'tgllcuiucu/  eight 

dex  two  gucu'Jc  nine 

natslk  three  ,                                djVnlcdt  ten 

daqlvfn  four  dji'nkdt  qa  zeq!  eleven 

Jce'djin  five  Le'qa  twenty 

Le'ducu  six  ncUsIga  djVnkai  thirty 

daxa^ducu  seven  Tcefdjin  qa  one  hundred 

Ke'djin  is  formed  from  Ice  up  and  djin  hand;  djVnkdt  contains  the 
suflix  hot  ACBOSs  or  upon  and  djin  hand;  Ll'qa  is  from  teq!  one  and 
qa  MAN. 

When  human  beings  are  referred  to,  slaves  usually  excepted,  the 
numeral  takes  the  post-position  uax, 

UA'slgiuAX  qa  three  men 

LeducvfuAX  duke'lkH  Tias  his  six  nephews  # 

dex  gux  two  slaves 

The  numeral  one,  however,  id  sometimes  unchanged. 

yuLe'q!  yAtVyiga  vmckikliyi'n  bring  one  of  the  brothers 
Leq!  ati'yia  bring  one  man 

TiAX  is  also  used  to  form  distributive  numerals. 

Ordinals  are  formed  from  cardinals  bv  means  of  a  final  -a. 

dAxa'  the  second 
natslgta'  the  third 

The  first  is  expressed  by  cvqfwd'nAX. 

Numeral  adverbs  are  formed  by  suffixing  -ddhen. 

dAxdahe'n  ye'yanaqa  when  he  said  thus  twice 
dAxdahe'na  gu'dawe  after  she  had  been  twice 

§  28.  Interrogative  Pronouns 

The  chief  interrogative  pronouns,  also  used  as  relatives,  are  adu'sa 
who,  dd'sa  what,  and  wd'aa  what  or  how.  The  final  syllable  sa  is 
separable,  however,  although  never  omitted,  and  ought  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  an  interrogative  particle,  though  it  is  perhaps  identical 
with  the  particle  ^  or  asi  referred  to  in  §  18.1.  Examples  of  the  use 
of  these  pronouns  are : 
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adu'sa  wuhll'q!  who  broke  it  off? 

adiVsgi  qasl'  gaca'  I  wonder  who  will  marry  my  daughter 

dd'saya  ye  djVvmni  what  has  done  this  ? 

dasayu'j  aLe'  what  is  that,  mother? 

hA  dd'iin  sa  what  with?  (that  is,  what  can  you  do?) 

wasa'yu  hade'  ye'doqa  what  to  us  do  they  say  thus  ? 

tcIULe^  Lei  vmdusTcu'  wa'sa  waniye'  then  they  did  not  know  what 

had  been  done 
wd'sa  iya' odudsAqaf  Axyl't  what  did  they  say  to  you,  my  son? 

With  these  should  be  connected  gu'su  where. 

g%i9u'  yen  yuqoxe'tcgi  where  is,  then,  the  breaking  off  of  it? 
gusu'  tuwunu'guytyt  where  is  it  that  he  had  felt  bad? 
gvdA'xqd'x  SAyu'  vfwadji  lH  ye'awusJcu'  from  whence  he  came, 
she  did  not  know 

The  last  of  these  examples  shows  the  locative  character  of  gusu' 
(in  this  case  contracted  to  jru) ;  and  the  first  two,  the  curious  manner 

of  its  employment. 

§  28 
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TEXT 

Qaq  Iatcgu'k 

(Told  by  interpreter,  Don  Cameron,  at  Sitka,  January,  1904} 

Clt!ka'q!ayu*    ye'yati'    wu'cklkliye'n^    ye'duwasak"  *   hunxo'*    a^ 

At  Sitka  it  was  that     there  were  brothers  '  named  thus  the  eldest  that  Is 

QaqlAtc^u'k.'     ALlu'nayu*     hAS     ak"citA'ii.*      Lcq!**^    t^Iuta'tayu" 

It 

lat 


Q&qlAtcgu'k.  Hunting  it  was        they  liked.  One  morning  It  was  on 

that 


qla'tlqlt    xode'"    dak"    has    uwaqo'x."    Lei    At    udJA'qx.^    Tslu 

islands        to  among         out  they    went  by  canoe.       Not   things  he  ever  Killed.     Airain 

yen  uqo'xtc."    Tslu    dak    uwaqo'x."     AdA'xayu"    yuqlu'n"   xo'de 

there  he  always  came  Again       out   he  went  oy  canoe.       And  then  tne  fur  seals  to 

in  by  canoe.  among 

wuduwasa'."     "Hu     At     naqo'xtciya  »<*     aya'."     QlkU'Ll"     fsa" 

his  name  was  called.     "  He     things  always  going  in  canoe   is  here.  Keep  quiet     yonr  voices 

after 


gaa'x."**    Daq    hAS    naqo'x**     a'ayu**    yuhunxo'a*®    ye'qiayaqa: 

lest  he      Shoreward    they    were  going  by   at  that  time  the  eldest  brother  it  said  thus: 

hear."  canoe  was 


CT 


1  CUIkd'  (Sitka)  compounded  of  Cithe  native  name  of  Baranofl  isTand,  the  post-positl<xi  tia  BEHiin>  or 
BACK  OF,  and  the  post-position  ilea  on;  q!  locative  post-position  at;  ayu  compounded  of  ffu  the  demonstra- 
tive and  probably  a-  Indefinite  pronoun,  used  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  place. 

s  y«  an  adverolal  particle  referring  to  brothers,  which  may  here  be  translated  as  follows,  although 
It  sometimes  refers  to  what  precedes;  ya-  contlnuatlve  prefix  §  15.3;  ti  stem  of  the  verb  to  be. 

*  vm-  §  15.4;  c-  the  reflexive  prefix  §  11;  klk!  younger  brother;  -p&n  suffix  which  seems  to  take  the 
place  of  Aj1«  to  Indicate  plurality. 

*  ye  AS  follows;  du-  {  17.3;  v>a-  §  18.2;  mto  name  or  call;  -fcunoun-fonnlngor  perfect  participial  sniBx 
(20.3. 

A  hurix  elder  brother;  6  probably  ix>ssessive;  kik!  younger  brother. 

*  a  stands  for  yi'duwasaku. 

'  Object  of  pe'dutoasaku.       • 

*  a-  indefinite  pronoun  Indicating  the  things  hunted'for;  Llun  hunting  for,  employed  as  a  post-posi- 
tion; -ayu  (see  note  1). 

*  Has  personal  pronoun  subject  third  person  plural;  a-  object  referring  to  aUik'n:  k^  indefinite  prefix; 
d-  desire  §  18.7;  tAn  to  put,  verb-stem  of  many  uses. 

itt  Uq!  ONE,  numeral  modifying  ts.'uta't.  Very  often  the  noun  modified  Is  omitted  in  connections  like 
this. 

^^Ufu  again;  tat  night;  ayu  demonstrative.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  another  night  beimo 
past. 

1'  q.'&ll  isl/.nd;  -qli  plural;  xo  among;  di  motion  to. 

"  Adverb;  seaward  or  to  an  open  place. 

"  tt-  §  17.2;  ICO-  §  18.2;  qox  to  go  by  canoe. 

lA  u-  §  17.2;  djAq  to  kill;  -x  distributive  suffix  $  19.4. 

w  u-  §  17.2;  qox  to  go  by  canoe;  -te  Intensive  suffix  }  7. 

"  Or  Indefinite  pronoim;  -dAx  from;  ayu  demonstrative. 

"  jru-  demonstrative;  qlun  fur-seal. 

^  wiir  §  15.4;  dur  §  17.3;  wa-  {  18.2;  sa  to  name,  to  call,  also  voice. 

«>  na-  action  accompanied  by  another  action  §  17.5;  qox  to  go  by  canoe;  -U  intensive  suffix  |  7;  -I 
participial  suffix;  -fa  noun-forming  suffix  §  20.2,  4. 

SI  a  Indefinite  pronoun,  and  ya  demonstrative. 

s>c-  refiexlve  §  11;  l-  frequentative  §  18.4;  kUi/  to  bi^ quiet. 

"i-  thy;  sa  voice  (see  note  19). 

**  pa-  subordinating  prefix  §  17.4;  dx  to  hear. 

*  a  and  ayu. 

»  yu-  demonstrative;  hunx6'  elder  brother;  a  indefinite  pronoun. 
^  yi-  AS  follows;  qia  mouth;  ya-  §  15.3;  qa  stem. 
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"lilk"  axa',  yandunu'k"."**    Le  k!ant*«  hAs  uwanu'k".*®  Caqaha'dJ" 

**  Quick   paddles  it  haa  become  windy."     Then  angry        they       became.  The  bowman 

yak"t"  awago'q"'' duaxa'yi.**    LdakA't  ye's"  wudzlgi't**  AdA'xayu*^ 

into  the  pushed  his  paddle.  All  did  the  same.  And  then 

canoe 

cana'"    hAS    wu'dlslit."    Yu'yak""    qo'a    Le    wu'lixac.^    Dekfde*^ 

heads  they  covered.  The  canoe,      however,  then        drifted.  Outward 

Leducu'**     yA'kaye    qa    tat"    hAs     wu'li^iac.'*   Yadji'nkat-qa-dex ** 

six  days  '         and    nights      they  drifted.  Thetwelthday 

akA'tayu"     ke     a'odzlgit**    ygn     yu'Jititk"^*    yuya'k".**  Apsitrn*« 

on  that  np  he  woke  there  the  drifting  against  *  the  canoe.  He  saw 

the  shore 

qIatlkA'ql*'    Astyu'**    tan,    taa,    qlun,    yAX"tcI  qa  tan-qlAdadza'yi.^" 

<Kk  the  ialaud  it  was      sea-lions,   hair-        fur-       sea-otters,     and    sea-  bristles.  * 

seals,       seals,  lion- 

LdakA't     ada'*^     aoKtA'ql"    yuqia'tldagl."    Has     At     ka'wadjSl." 

All  around  it  drifted  the  island  around  on.        They     things  got  up. 

Lpq!   tak""  aye's"  wuti'.**   KA'ndAkle'ti"  yuLe'ql  tak"  qa  acuwu'. 

One       year  they  were  there.  It  was  completed  the  one        year     and       a  half. 

Wute'x^      vuqa'      tcucsta't.^*      Leql      tsluta't     an'®     ke  udzfgl't" 

Slept  regularly    the  man  to  sleep  about  himself.  One  morning       with  it       up        he  woke 

dutcfi'ni.**     Ye'atcun*^    qox®*   aga'qtc."  AdA'xayu"    Leql    tsluta't" 

his  dream.        He  dreamed  thus       back    he  always  got.       And  then  one  morning 

•  |Fa-  §  15.3;  n-  action  accompanied  by  another  action  $  17.5;  du-  $  17.3;  nuJkti  to  blow. 
» ik.Un  anger;  -4  attainment  of  a  state  {  20.1. 

»  «-  I  17.2;  wo-  §  18.2;  nuk»  TO  become. 
«  Perhaps  containing  ea  head,  qa  man. 

•  fOku  canoe;  -4  motion  into. 

■  a  indefinite  pronoun;  war  (  18.2;  ^09«  to  push. 
M  dvr  His;  am'  paddle;  -yi'  possessive  suffix  §  10. 

•  9i  refers  to  action  preceding;  -9  probably  stands  for  hAS  they. 

•  wit-  §  15.4;  dzl-  TO  COME  TO  §  18.6;  ^  To  DO. 

•  ea  head;  -na  probably  around,  near. 
i  15.4;  dU  inchoative  §  18.3;  s!U  to  cover. 
i  15.4;  l-  frequentative  $  18.4;  ^pac  to  drift. 

•  tfdbr  FAR  off;  -di  motion  thither. 

<i  Lifl  one;  six  —  one  counted  upon  five. 

s  fa-  demonstrative;  djin  hand;  -kSt  upon  or  across,  probably  the  two  hands  lying  upon  each  other; 
fB  Axu;  dix  two. 

•  Probably  a  indefinite  pronoun;  X;a  on;  t  motion  to;  ajru  demonstrative  compound. 
M  a  Indefinite  pronoun;  o-  §  17.2;  dzi-  to  come  to  be  §  18.6;  git. 

•  y»  demonstrative:  I-  frequentative  §  18.4;  tU  to  drift  ashore;  -fcu  verbal  noun  §  20.3. 
«a-faidefinite  pronoun;  o-  {  17.2;  -il  simple  statement  of  an  action  §  18.1;  tin  to  see. 

«  qNU!  island;  kA  on;  qf  at. 

•  Probably  a  indefinite  pronoun;  si  simple  statement  of  fact  (see  note  46);  yu  demonstrative. 

•  qta  probably  mouth;  -jfi  possessive  suffix  $  10. 
H  a  indefinite  pronoun;  da  around. 

H  a  indefinite  pronoun;  o- }  17.2;  l-  frequentative  §  18.4;  tAqfto  drift. 

H  yu  demonstrative;  qlatf  island;  da  around;  ql  at. 

M  Jbo-  TO  CAUSE  to  do  S  15.2;  wo-  S  18.2;  djll  to  arise. 

M  strictly  winter. 

»  a  indefinite  pronoun;  ffii  on  account  of,  or  pS  plus  «  for  hAt  they. 

M  wu-  i  15.4;  U  TO  BE. 

•^  1  am  unable  to  analyse  this  word.    kA  may  be  the  prefixed  auxiliary. 

•  wu-  i  15.4;  ta  to  sleep;  -x  distributive  §  10.4. 

••  ICHc^  perhaps  reflexive  §  11;  t-  single  statement  of  action  §  18.1;  ta  to   sleep;  -/  suffix  indicating 
purpose  1 20.  L 

•  a  indefinite  pronoun;  •«  with. 

>  u-  active  prefix  §  17.2;  dzl-  to  come  to  be  §  18.6;  git  to  do. 

«  4»-  ms;  teun  dream;  4  possessive  suffix  after  a  consonant  §§  3, 10. 

•  fe-  demonstrative;  a  indefinite  pronoun;  teun  to  dream. 
M  foz  occurs  both  as  adverb  and  as  post-potitlon. 

•  a  Indefinite  pranoon;  gOq  to  bsach;  -te  Intensive  suffix  {  7. 
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duki'kI-hAS««  ye'ayaorilqa/^     ^'Ca'yidaqe'de  «  Yak"yi«»  At  kaytJaga'.*^ 

his  younger  brothers  he  said  to  as  follows,  *"  Sit  up. 


Tcakuge'yl     y6'nde  ^* 

Anywhere*  thither 


hayak"g  wata'n.  ^' 

we  will  go. 


Into  the   things       you  load, 
canoe 

QAga'n        Kane'sdi-ca 

Sun  Cross-moontain 

(Verstovaia) 

hAs  ya'watAii.^*      Qo'ka 

they    'were  heading. 


It 
dark 


8t 


cakfnAx^*  ke    x{?:tc."'*       AdA'xayu    y8n 

near  the        up      always  gets."  And  then  there 

top  of 

wucge'dt"    hAsducayrnayi'*    hinql^*   Has   anatl'tc**   gAga'n   aoA'x 

into  Itself  their  anchor     '  in  the  they       lowered  sun  fmm 

water  near  it 

ke    xi'xtciya.^    lax  qlQn**  hAs  uxe"*  sayu'**  hAs  aosttl'n  ke'Ladi 

up        where  it  gets.        Very     many         they  camped       when         they  saw         a  sea-gull 

it  was 

yadji'ndahen.^    XAtc**     lIux      Asiyu'      hAs      aositrn.       AxA'nga" 

standing  suddenly  It  was         Mount         it  was  they  saw.  Near  it 

(on  ihc, water).  Edgecumbe       that 

yasgaqoxayu'®*    hAs    aositl'n    l!ux   klide'n.      "Yu'ca**  adatcu'n,"** 

*  when  they  were  they  saw  Mount       plainly.  "  The  straight  towards 

coming  Edgecumbe  mountain  it," 

yu'yawaqa"  QaqlAtcgu'k,  "adatcu'n*®  yfin  yayi'satAn.""    AdA'xayu 

was  what  said  QaqlAtcgQ%     "  straight  towards  there   you  be  steering. "  And  then 

it 

^a'nade**  aiia'x  ySa  hAs  uwaqo'x.     Ye  hAs  a'wasa  Yak^kAlsigA'k".** 

towards  near      there    they    came  by  Thus  they    named  it      Canoe-resting-plaoe. 

evening  canoe. 

Tan     a    akawati"^     anA'x    gadusku't**  hu    anA'x    ySn  wuqox5'n.*' 

Sea       it  he  caused  ashore       so  they  might       he       near  it       there       had  come  by 

lion     was  to  be  at  it  know  canoe. 

M  dtt-  his;  kiki  younqer  brother;  -hA»  plural  for  terms  of  relationship. 

^  ye  demonstrative;  a  Indefinite  pronoun;  ya-  §  15.3;  o-  §  17.2;  «1-  slmole  statement  §  18.1;  qa  to  say. 
<B  Probably  c-  reflexive;  i-rou;  dor  inchoative  §  18.3;  qi  to  sit;  -di  Imperative  suffix  or  particle  (  22.2. 
•  ydk^  canoe;  yi  probably  down  into. 

70  kor  to  cause  §  15.2;  yi-  te;  l-  frequentative  {  18.4;  ga  to  load. 
'^  y&n  there;  dt  motion  toward. 

n  ha  us;  ya-  §  15.3;  k*-  indefinite  §  15.6;  gwa-  (for  qur)  future  }  15.5;  tan  to  qo. 

n  Kani^tt  Is  the  modem  Tllnglt  word  for  cross  (Lieut.  G.  T.  Emmons  believes  it  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Christ.    The  consonant  cluster  at  does  not  sound  like  Tllnglt);  ca  mountain. 
74  ca  head;  llci  towards;  tiax  near,  or  rROM  near  by. 
*>  ]c{x  TO  get;  4e  Intensive  suffix  %  7. 
7«  ya-  }  15.3;  «?a-  %  18.2;  tAn  to  head. 
""  wur  §  15.4;  c-  reflexive;  ^  into;  dX  motion  to. 
n  hAidu-  their;  ca^'na  anchor;  -yi  possessive  suffix. 
»  kin  water;  -q!  into. 

"0  a  Indefinite  pronoun;  no-  action  accompanied  by  another  %  17.5;  ti  stem;  -ie  intendve  suffix, 
n  a  Indefinite  pronoun;  nxi;  near,  or  from  near  by. 
»  xlx  TO  get;  -tc  Intensive  suffix  §  7;  -i  participle;  -ya  verbal  noun  {  20.2,  4. 
"  After  LAX  q!un,  the  word  UU  winter  should  bo  understood. 
■4  a-  5  17.2;  xe  to  camp. 

^yar%  15.3;  djX-  rapidly  (  17.1;  na-  at  the  same  time  as  §17.5;  da-  inchoative  }  18.3;  hin  to  stand. 
M  -40  emphatic  sufiix  (?). 
»  a  Indefinite  pronoun;  Xiin  post-i)osltlon  Indicating  motion  to  the  neighborhood  of  some  person;  -ya 

PURPOSE. 

^ya-\  15.3;  «-  probably  stands  f(Mr  Kas;  ya-  when  %  17.4;  qox  to  go  by  canoe;  -ayu  demonstrative. 
»  yu  demonstrative;  ca  mountain. 

^  a  Indefinite  pronoun;  datcun  post-position,  perhaps  containing  da  around. 
<^  yu  demonstrative;  ya-  §  15.3;  wa-  %  18.2;  qa  to  say. 
^ya\  15.3;  yi-  second  person  plural;  9a-  Indicative  §,18.1;  tAn  to  steer. 
>*  di  motion  toward. 

M  ydfcu  canoe;  kAl  (?);  H-  indicative  §18.1;  ga  or  gAkv.  (?). 
1^  a  indefinite  pronoun;  iko-To  cause  §  15.2;  war%  18.2;  (t  to  be. 

M  ya  subordinating  prefix  §  17.4;  du-  §  17.3;  %-  indicative  §  18.1;  kuto  know;  A  purpose  §  20.1. 
» fovr  §  15.4;  foz  TO  00  by  canoe;  -n  conjunctival  suffix  preceded  by  d  in  harmony  with  the  o  belbre  t 
§  3;  §  19.3. 
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AdA'xawe      yaCi'tlkadfe "      hAs      wuqo'x.        Ya'ani**     gaya'qdfi*®® 

ADdtben  here  to  Sitka  they  came  by  This  town        ashore  In  front  of 

oanoe. 

ya'spMjo'xayu'*"    tcla'guayf*"     ducA't*®*  gant    aga'x.      Tclaye' sa 

vben  they  were  coming         the  old  one  hiawlfe        outside       wept.  At  that  very 

in  by  canoe  time 

gaxe'ayu'*®*  aositl'n  yu'yak"    an    egaya'dg*®*    yanaqo'x.*®*     Aostti'n 

when  she  was       she  saw        the  canoe     town     to  In  front  of  was  coming.  She  saw 

crjiag 

awu'AgS'**'    xat-sla?''.*"     Wudiha'n»~    nelde'"*    wugu't.*"      Hat"' 

she  had  the  root-hat.  She  started  up  into  the  to  go  Here 

woren  house  (she.  went). 

hA8  uwaqo'x.     Datuwu' "*  sigu'  yuca'wAt-can."*    Duxo'x  duxA'nql"* 

they  came.  Her  mind  was  happy       the  old  woman's.       Her  husband        to  her 

daq    gu'dayu    IdakA't  At    qadjide'"*    ye   aosi'ni*"  tan-qlAdadza'yt, 

op       eame  when         all         things   to  the  men         these     he  gave  sea-lion  bristles,  * 

yA'x°tc     dugu\    qlun    dugu'.     An  qadji'n"'    aoKLe'k"."*    Duka'ni- 

ica^Jtter  skins,       fur-seal       skins.        With        hands  he  shook.  Hiabrothers- 

these 

yftn"*    ye'dayaduqa,  «*    "Detc!a'k«"'   iitl'q!"*  ygn  yu-At-ka'wati.»* 

in-law        they  said  thus  to  him,  "Long  since  in  your         there      the  feast  has  been 

place  given. 

Yuyi'8-qa*»»  de  "•  udu'waca,"  "^   ALe'n»»  tuwunu'k"*^  awatle'.*»« 

The  young  is  already  married."  It  was  trouble  she  felt. 

woman  much 

"  fa  THIS,  employed  because  ne  story  was  told  in  Sitka;  di  towabo. 

•ya  thb;  dn  town;  -I  possessive  suffix.    The  reason  for  the  use  of  this  suffix  Is  not  clear. 

^fSTpa  post-position,  in  fbont  or;  -9  probably  Indicates  motion  shorewulo;  -d^  toward. 

■■  jp- 1 15^;  *>  for  kA9  TEXT  (7);  ^subordinating  prefix  f  17.4;  yoz  to  go  by  canoe;  -cyu demonstrative. 

!■  tefdk^  OLD,  ouD  TEMU.  OLD  THINGS;  -(o))^  possesslve  suffix  referrtng  to  dueA% 


■•  fBX  TO  cbt;  -4  participle  1 20.2;  -cfu  demoostratlve. 

*  e-  oocms  a  few  times  before  postppoeitiaQs  beginning  with  f,  such  as  ^  and  pi;  p&'jfa  in  front  of; 

a  TOWAJtD. 

M  pa- 1 15.3;  «•-  action  done  at  the  same  time  as  another  {  17.5. 

>*  a  Indeftnite i»ranoon;  w- 1 15.4;  ilk  to  wxavb,  with  terminal  sound  voiced  before  vowel;  -i  participle 
120.2. 

*>aft  boot;  9/6^  HAT. 

>•  »M- 1 15.4;  A-  hichoative  {  18.3;  Adn  to  move.  (?) 

°>  nA  INTO  THE  house;  i£  TOWARD. 

™  ««- 1 15.4;  fu  TO  go;  -t  purposive  suffix  {  20.1. 

°>  hfe  demonstrative;  -4  post-position. 

ns  dm  her;  tu  mind;  tra  possessive  suffix  after  u  {  10. 

»  yu  demonstrative;  eSfwAt  woman;  aln  old. 

»  dm  be;  -xAn  to  the  neighborhood  of  a  person;  -q/  at. 

»•  fa  man;  4e  voiced  before  vowel;  emphatic  suffix  ^7;  di  toward. 

B*  See  note  4ft;  ai  to  give. 

»  fa  man;  <^  HAND. 

»  ^»  to  shake. 

»•  dm  hb;  pin  phiral  for  tenns  of  relationahlp  (see  note  3). 

m  fi  demonstrative;  da  sign  of  indirect  object  {  14.4;  pa-  §  15.3;  du-  §  17.3;  qa  to  sat. 

»  de  now;  teNUpt  A  long  time  ago. 

»•  i-  tht;  <f  /  post-posltiaa. 

B'  jra  demonstrative;  At  somethino;  la-  causative  {  15.2;  «0O-  S  1S.2;  ti  to  be. 

m  jm  demoostratlve;  |rit  toitng  person;  9a  human  being. 

^de  now. 

v  «-  f  17.2;  d»- 1 17.3;  IM-  {  18.2;  ea  to  marrt  (-i woman). 

m  «  hideflnite  pronoon;  Uu  big. 

>»l«  mind:  WW-  i  15.4;  nuk*  to  become. 

*a  indeitaiite  pronoon;  im*  S'18.2;  tfi  to  feel. 
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[Traoalatlon] 

Brothers  lived  at  Sitka  of  whom  the  eldest  was  named  Qaq  lAtcgu'k. 
They  were  fond  of  hunting.  One  morning  they  went  out  among  the 
islands.  He  (that  is  Qaq  lAtcgu'k)  kept  coming  back  without  having 
killed  anything.  He  went  out  again.  Then  his  name  was  mentioned 
among  the  fur-seals.  "The  one  who  always  hunts  is  here.  Keep 
quiet,  lest  he  hear  your  voices.'*  When  they  were  going  towards  the 
shore,  the  eldest  brother  said,  '^Use  your  paddles  quickly,  for  it  has 
become  windy. '*  Now  they  became  angry.  The  bow-man  pushed 
his  paddle  down  into  the  canoe.  All  did  the  same  thing.  Then  they 
covered  their  heads.  The  canoe,  however,  drifted  on.  They  drifted 
out  for  six  days  and  nights.  The  twelfth  day  he  (Qaq !  Atcgu'k)  awoke 
and  found  the  canoe  drifting  against  the  shore.  He  saw  sea^lions, 
hair-seals,  fur-seals,  sea-otters,  and  sea-lion  bristles  on  the  island. 
All  had  drifted  ashore  aroimd  the  island.  They  took  their  things  up. 
They  were  there  for  one  year.  A  year  and  a  half  was  completed. 
The  man  kept  sleeping,  thinking  about  his  condition.  One  morning 
he  woke  up  with  his  dream.  He  kept  dreaming  that  he  had  gotten 
home.  And  one  morning  he  said  to  his  younger  brothers,  'SSit  up. 
Put  the  things  into  the  canoe.  The  sun  always  rises  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mount  Verstovaia."  Then  they  headed  in  that  direction. 
When  it  became  dark,  they  lowered  their  anchor  into  the  water  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sun  comes  up.  After  they  had  spent  very 
many  nights,  they  saw  a  sea-gull  upon  the  water.  What  they  saw 
was  Mount  Edgecumbe.  When  they  got  nearer  it,  they  saw  plainly 
that  it  was  Mount  Edgecumbe.  '^Straight  for  the  mountain,"  said 
QaqlAtcgu'k,  '^  steer  straight  towards  it."  So  towards  evening  they 
came  near  it.  They  named  that  place  Canoe-resting-place.  He 
pounded  out  the  figure  of  a  sea-lion  there  so  that  they  might  know 
he  had  come  ashore  at  that  place.  When  they  came  ashore  in  front 
of  the  town,  his  old  wife  was  outside  weeping.  While  she  was  crying, 
she  saw  the  canoe  coming  in  front  of  the  town.  She  saw  the  root-hat 
she  had  woven.  She  got  up  to  go  into  the  house.  They  came 
thither.  The  old  woman's  mind  was  glad.  When  her  husband  came 
up  to  her,  he  gave  all  these  things  to  the  people — sea-lion  bristles,  sea- 
otter  skins,  fur-seal  skins.  He  shook  hands  with  these  in  his  hands. 
His  brother-in-law  said  to  him, "  The  feast  was  given  for  you  some  time 
ago  (that  is,  the  mortuary  feast).  The  young  woman  is  already  mar- 
ried." She  (the  younger  woman)  was  very  much  troubled  on  account 
of  it  (because  her  former  husband  was  now  a  man  of  wealth). 
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HAIDA 


By  John  R.  Swanton 


§1.  LOCATION 

The  Haida  language,  called  Skittagetan  by  Powell,  was  anciently 
spoken  only  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  off  the  coast  of  British 
Colombia.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  ago, 
however,  a  large  body  of  Haida  moved  from  their  old  towns  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  islands,  and  settled  around  Cordova  and 
Kasaan  bays,  Alaska.  As  originally  situated  the  Haida  consisted  of 
tax  fftirly  well-marked  geographical  groups,  each  of  which  probably 
possessed  certain  dialectic  peculiarities;  but  only  two  or  three  well- 
established  dialects  can  now  be  said  to  exist.  The  two  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are  that  spoken  at  Skidegate,  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  and  that  spoken  at  Masset  (on  the 
northern  end  of  the  islands)  and  in  Howkan,  Klinkwan,  and  Kasaan, 
Alaska.  The  first  I  shall  call  the  Skidegate  dialect,  and  the  second 
the  Masset  dialect.  The  speech  of  the  people  around  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  group  differed  so  far  from  these  that  it  may  also 
have  been  entitled  to  dialectic  rank,  but  so  few  of  those  who  used  to 
speak  it  now  survive  that  we  have  no  absolute  knowledge  on  this 
point.  From  the  name  given  by  whites  to  their  principal  town,  I 
shall  call  this  hypothetical  dialect  the  dialect  of  Ninstints. 

The  nearest  neighbors  of  the  Skidegate  Haida  were  the  Tsimshian 
of  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia;  and  the  nearest  neighbors  of 
the  Masset  Haida  the  Alaskan  Tlingit.  There  is  evidence,  however, 
that  at  one  time  the  Tlingit  were  neighbors  of  the  southern  Haida 
as  well;  and  the  speech  of  both  shows  morphological  and  even  lexical 
similarities  such  as  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  genetic  relationship. 
Although  Tsimshian  influence  has  been  very  strong  among  the  Haida 
in  recent  years,  the  Tsimshian  language  is  quite  distinct,  and  the 
only  other  language  in  this  region  which  shows  any  morphological 
sinularity  to  Haida  is  the  Athapascan  spoken  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent. 
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The  examples  given  in  the  following  sketch  have  been  taken  from 
xnj  collection  of  Haida  texts.  Those  in  the  Masset  dialect  will  be 
found  in  the  publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition, 
Volume  X;  those  in  the  Skidegate  dialect  in  Bulletin  29  of  the  Bu- 
reau  of  American  Ethnology.  References  preceded  by  B  refer  to 
Bulletin  29. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-5) 

§  2.  System  of  Sounds 

Like  most  other  languages  of  the  north  Pacific  coast  of  America, 
Haida  makes  an  extended  use  of  sounds  of  the  Icj  I,  and  8  series.  It 
is  peculiarly  remarkable,  however,  for  the  great  extent  to  which  it 
employs  n  and  n  (ng)  and  the  frequent  juxtaposition  of  two  or  even 
three  vowel-sounds.  Following  is  a  list  of  all  those  sounds  which  the 
Haida  themselves  appear  to  recognize: 

Cotisotiants  Vawtts 


fteml- 

Sonant  Surd  Fortis  Spirant 

N«a.     ^-^^ 

AfTricatives 

•     dj 

tc 

te! 

_ 

Breathing 

Dentals  .     .     . 

.    d 

t 

t! 

8 

n         - 

Palatals .     .     . 

•     9 

Jc 

Tc! 

X 

• 

n        y 

Velars    .     .     . 

:  I 

q 

2/ 

X 

h 

Labials  .     .     . 

V 

— 

m       w 

Laterals.     .     . 

L 

• 
1        J        1 

L 

• 

l! 

•     1 

1,1 

1   1 

11    1  •     > 1 

%  (or  e)  i  (or  i) 
a  (or  a)         a 
u  (or  o)  u  (or  o) 

An  anterior  palatal  series  might  be  added  to  these,  but  the  sounds 
to  be  so  characterized  seem  only  palatals  followed  by  a  close  vowel. 
The  fortis  sounds  are  accompanied  by  a  slight  explosion,  which 
results  from  urging  more  breath  against  the  articulating  organs  than 
can  at  once  pass  through.  Some  speakers  bring  these  out  very  for- 
cibly, while  others  pass  over  them  with  considerable  smoothness.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  very  easy  to  mistake  them  for  corresponding  so- 
nants. It  is  doubtful  whether  d  and  t  and  dj  and  tc  really  exist  as 
recognizedly  separate  sounds;  tc  is  sometimes  heard  in  the  Masset 
dialect,  and  dj  in  Skidegate  in  corresponding  situations,  x  is  pro- 
nounced intermediately  between  the  cTi  in  German  "ach''  and  in  Grer- 
man  "ich,"  with  which  latter  sound  it  agrees  entirely  when  placed 
before  a  close  vowel.  In*  the  Z-series  l  is  much  like  dl,  and  l  much 
like  U;  but  the  tongue  is  extended  farther  forward  along  the  palate, 
and  there  is  a  greater  flow  of  breath  around  it.  In  I  the  outflow  of 
breath  becomes  extreme,     m  and  p  are  usually  final  sounds  in  certain 
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syllables  where  they  appear  to  convey  a  kind  of  onomatopoetic  sense. 
In  both  cases  there  is  a  little  longer  pause  with  lips  closed  after  the 
enunciation  than  is  usual  in  English,  h,  which  occurs  in  barely  half 
a  dozen  words,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature.  In  the  Masset  dialect 
^  and  X  are  articulated  so  feebly  that  it  is  best  to  represent  them  by 
independent  signs,  ^  and  ';  but  this  alteration  seems  to  be  only  an 
accompaniment  of  the  shorter  form  of  speech  which  Masset  people 
affect.  In  the  present  sketch  all  of  the  examples  not  marked 
'' Masset"  are  taken  from  the  Skidegate  dialect. 

Among  vowels  we  have  to  distinguish  clearly  between  those  proper 
to  the  language  and  those  which  seem  to  be  purely  accidental,  a  sort 
of  by-product  of  speech.  In  the  former  class  are  u  (or  o),  u  (or  o), 
i  (or  e),  i  (or  6),  a,  and  a.  The  sounds  in  the  pairs  u  and  o,  u  and  o, 
t  and  e,  i  and  e^  are  not  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  in  each 
case  the  two  probably  stand  for  a  single  sound,  i  and  e  pass  very 
easily  into  %  and  e;  and  the  latter  may  be  described  as  accidental 
rounds,  although  which  pair  is  really  accidental  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  Under  the  accent*,  a  is  lengthened  into  a.  Sometimes  a  is  heard 
instead  of  a  (Jdaflu,  Jddflu) ;  and  sometimes  the  doubling  of  a  sound 
gives  the  effect  of  a,  as  in  Masset  qdriy  equivalent  to  qa'An,  and ga' nan, 
which  is  the  same  as  qea'nan,  a  following  wa,  as  in  wa'zu,  resembles 
d;  and  d  is  heard  in  a  few  exclamations,  but  it  is  not  proper  to  the 
language.  The  semi-vowels,  y  and  w,  are  etymologically  related  to  I 
and  u,  and  must  be  considered  modifications  of  these  sounds. 

A  notable  feature  of  Haida  is  the  doubling  and  juxtaposition  of 
vowels,  accompanying  the  general  vocalic  character  of  the  speech. 
Any  two  vowels  may  thus  be  used  together,  but,  although  generally 
treated  as  equivalent  to  a  single  vowel,  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
pronounced  as  closely  together  as  the  vowel-sounds  which  compose 
our  diphthongs.     Examples  of  this  phenomenon  are: 

djd'ada  woman 

la  V  klind'gan  WAnsu'ga  he  told  her  the  news,  they  say 

V  syfus  he  said 
gua  towards 
ia'olAn  friends 
gui  toward 

V  aea'la^Afi  he  became 
Inaga'i  the  town 

A  weak  i  may  be  followed  by  two  vowels,  as  in  gia'ogt  at  the  end. 
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§  3.  Grouping  of  Sounds 

Syllables  may  consist  of  a  single  vowel ;  a  consonant  with  following 
vowel,  or  with  vowel-combination  like  the  above ;  two  consonants  with 
following  vowel;  two  consonants,  a  vowel,  and  a  terminal  consonant; 
or  of  two  consonants  by  themselves. 

While  all  classes  of  consonants  may  stand  at  the  beginning  of 
words,  Tc  sounds  are  not  admitted  as  terminal  sounds. 

Two  groups  of  consonantic  clusters  may  be  distinguished — those 
with  initial  s  and  2,  and  those  with  other  initial  consonants.  Z,  l,  l, 
and  l!  belong  in  part  to  the  former  group. 

Only  8  and  I,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Z,  i,  l,  and  l!  may  form 
initial  clusters,  and  the  first  two  are  found  with  considerable  fre- 
quency in  monosyllabic  stem.  In  these  clusters  8  and  I  are  followed 
by  other  consonants;  but  8  is  not  folio we<l  by  another  8  or  an  aflric- 
ative.     Following  are  examples,  taken  from  the  Masset  dialect: 

stAU  two  280.10  Ita'nu  to  eat  (collective)  278.7 

8t!e  sick  300.28  Igvl  to  move  about 

8gat  to  chop  275.10  Hcwld  disturbed,  in  haste  719.5 

8Mt''  to  club  IJdA'malneedle  of  coniferous  tree 

8k!idn  but  296.32  303.11 

s^oan  (s^wdn)  one  275.7  Ineid  to  begin  to  split  711.23 

8q!ao  salmon-berry  bush  319.23   VmnqlAle'  pit  703.25 

8LAqA'7H  butterfly  296.26  Iqam  kelp 

8L!a  hand 

Initial  clusters  with  initial  l,  l,  l!  or  I  are  not  rare,  but  are  formed 
probably  in  all  cases  by  composition. 

Inagai'  town  704.9  (from  na  to  live) 

LUA'nda  a  whole  one  707.11;  419.15 

VLu^dlanan  she  cooked  it  731.41  (*aZ  to  cook  295.7) 

xTio^  710.26 

LrigadAnidan  to  split  quickly  711.26 

Lldjugia' gori  standing  725.26 

LsJcu'ndganan  they  dross  up  717.34 

All  other  consonantic  clusters  do  not  admit  surd  stops  in  second 

position,  and  no  Jc  sound  occurs  in  first  position.    The  only  cluster 

beginning  with  an  aflricative  that  I  have  found  is  djx.     Presumably 

all  these  clusters  are  duo  to  composition  of  stems  which  terminate 

and  begin  with  consonants  respectively.   This  would  accoimt  for  the 
§3 
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absence  of  Jc  sounds  as  first  sounds  of  clusters,  since  these  do  not 
occur  as  terminal  sounds. 

§4.  Dialectic  Differences 

Compared  with  the  Skidegate  dialect,  Masset  appears  to  have 
undergone  a  shortening  process  throughout.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  change  of  g  and  x  to  '  and  ';  and  this  shortening  is  also 
conspicuously  noticeable  among  vowel-soimds,  a  appearing  as  a,  Tido 
as  u,  8tA  or  8ta  SLS  st\  while  the  u  and  a  sounds  generally,  especially 
when  terminal,  are  reduced  to  very  light  breathings.  The  vowel- 
combination  ai  becomes  almost  e.  Sometimes,  however,  one  vowel  is 
changed  into  another,  as  in  stin  two  (Masset  stAu)  or  u'ngu  on  top 
OF  (Masset  Vngu).  In  conformity  with  a  euphonic  tendency  to  be 
noted  below,  n,  as  in  Vsin,  often  changes  to  n  in  Masset.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  whole  syllables  are  dropped,  and  so  we  have  qaod  for 
qa'odi;  Hal  and  dal  for  tIalA'n  and  dalA'n;  I'dade  for  l^Ltzagidasgai. 

Another  difference  between  these  two  dialects,  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  euphony,  is  the  change  of  g  into  x  in  certain  situations  in  the 
Skidegate  dialect,  and  its  retention  in  Masset.  Thus  d'djgua  over 
THERE  in  Masset  becomes  d'djxua  in  Skidegate,  and  V  qa/gals  he 
WENT  OUT  becomes  Ia  qd'xfuls.  This  is  interesting  as  seeming  to 
show  that  the  euphonic  tendencies  have  acted  differently  in  the  two 
branches  of  the  Haida  tribe. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ninstints  dialect  is 
that  it  tended  to  substitute  Ic  for  g,  and  that  in  the  manner  of  its 
enunciation  it  was  esteemed  by  the  other  Haida  to  resemble  Atha- 
pascan. 

§  6.  Laws  of  Euphony 

The  most  important  euphonic  change  in  Ilaida  is  related  to  that 

spoken  of  above.    Within  the  Skidegate  dialect  itself  the  g  and  g  of 

the  connective  particle  gcni  (see  p.  262),  the  possessive  suflBx  -^au  (see 

S  28.4),  and  the  past-temporal  suffixes  before  the  quotative  WAUSu'ga 

(see  5  23.1),  are  dropped  in  certain  situations,  generally  having  to  do 

with  the  preceding  sound.     It  is  not  possible  to  make  rules  that  will 

cover  all  the  cases  which  occur,  but  it  generally  happens  that  g  is 

retained  after  a  and  dropped  after  u.     After  the  consonants  and 

the  remaining  vowels  it  is  more  often  dropped  than  retained;  but 

exceptions  are  numerous,  especially  after  l,  n,  the  2-sounds,  and  8 

§8  4,5 
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contracted  from  dji.  In  the  cases  of  infinitives  and  participles, 
exceptions  are  more  numerous  than  with  nouns.  Examples  of  the 
use  and  disuse  of  this  g  are  the  following: 

xd'gai  the  dog  B  37.4  nd'uAn  his  grandmother  B  59.14 

Lua'i  the  canoe  B  29.21  nd'ngai  the  play 

djafgAU  his  wife  B  29.30  qtadVgai  the  slumber 

awvfn  his  mother  B  7.1  afsgai  this  thing  B  33.28 

goda'i  the  box  B  71.32  V  gea'lgai  when  he  came  (to  be) 

In  the Masset  dialect  the  ^  of -a^^n,  the  Skidegate  past-inexperienced 
temporal  suffix  (see  §  23. 2^  p.  248), is  dropped  in  most  situations,  but 
retained  as  g  after  a,  conformably  with  the  above  rule 

la   l!    isdagl'ganan    they        l!  ^d'sgadani  they  landed 
alwayB  took  him  xed  idja'ni  they  were  ashore 

But— 

qdL  yu'AU  qledju'Lldgan  a  big    V  tafgani  he  ate 

reef  stood  out  of  the  water    uau  I'Llagidagan  one  was  chief 

The  final  consonant  of  certain  stems  is  sometimes  Z,  sometimes  I. 
Of  these,  I  usually  appears  before  a  vowel,  I  before  a  consonant: 

Ia  sIa  lI  stUs  they  went  back      a'asin  gut  Ia  qax/Ugiaflasi  he 
for  him  ran  over  this  way  upon  it 

But  accent  seems  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  phenomenon; 
for,  when  two  vowels  precede  this  consonant  and  the  accent  falls 
upon  the  second,  I  is  commonly  employed;  thus — 

Qei  la/ga  Ia  tdVUageaflgai  lu  when  he  got  through  breaking  his 
paddles 

I  is  also  sometimes  introduced  where  it  has  no  grammatical  signifi- 
cance, and  thus  we  find  yakvM/a  in  the  middle  instead  of  yaku^'a. 

n  and  n  seem  to  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  do 
I  and  I,  only  in  this  case  n  is  plainly  the  original  sound.  Thus  the 
terminal  phonetic  combination  -uas  often  contracts  to  ns;  for 
example,  Tw/tga  Tiao  la'oatugwangAUAS  his  nephew  sat  abound 
WHITTLING  or  noftga  Jiao  la'oatugwangAns,  This  phenomenon  may 
be  due  as  much  to  rapid  pronunciation  as  to  any  other  cause. 

Before  8  the  terminal  n  of  the  imperative  future  suffix  disappears, 
as  also  from  gana'n  like  before  xau,  as  in  gana'xAn;  while  in  gVngAU 
TO  himself  it  appears  to  be  inserted. 

8  becomes  dj  before  most  vowels;  for  example,  las  sand,  td'djai 
the  sand;  d'dji  this,  d'sgai  this  thing;  Tiama'n  dAu  xe'nAnaudja 
DO  YOU  still  live)  and  gAm  gu  ^aul  dA'vfa  tIdU'n    i'nainafius 
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MAT  WE  NOT  LEAVE  WATER  WITH  YOU?  (Masset) — have  the  same  inter- 
rogative suffix  -udjaf  -'US. 

Labials  are  of  small  consequence  in  Haida.  Still  it  is  worth 
noting  that  sip  sea-anemone  changes  the  p  to  &  when  followed  by 
the  connective  particle,  namely,  si'bai. 

§  6.  GBAMMATIOAL  PSOOBSSBS 

Granunatical  categories  and  syntactical  relations  are  expressed 
almost  solely  by  composition,  affixing,  and  position.  There  is  a 
sporadic  case  of  duplication  presented  by  the  continuative  suffix 
-ifAn;  as,  la  ^'ngAU  he  is  looking,  la  qVngAfigAn  he  looks  many 
TDiES ;  but  it  is  not  extensively  used.  The  perfect  tense  is  expressed 
by  a  form  which  may  possibly  represent  dieresis,  but  which  is  more 
plausibly  explained  as  a  suffix,  -y;  as,  la  suda'yagAui  I'la  isda'si, 

HE  DID  differently  FROM  THE  WAY  HE  HAD  SAID  HE  WOULD  DO. 

Verbal  and  nominal  stems  may  be  combined  into  stem-complexes 
by  juxtaposition.  These  complexes  are  treated  syntactically  like 
angle  stems,  each  element  in  the  complex  receiving  its  significance 
by  its  position.  Besides  compositions  of  such  independent  stems,  a 
number  of  others  occur  in  which  the  component  elements  do  not  seem 
to  be  independent,  but  occur  as  prefixes  or  suffixes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  sharp  dividing-line  between  composition  and  affixing;  and 
some  of  the  elements  that  appear  at  present  as  subordinate  may 
prove  to  be  independent  stems.  Notwithstanding  the  phonetic 
independence  of  the  elements  of  the  stem-complexes,  their  relation  is 
so  intimate  that  it  seems  best  to  consider  them  as  single  words 
because  they  enter  as  units  into  syntactic  construction.  A  number 
of  sound  changes  which  have  been  referred  to  seem  to  be  of  a 
purely  phonetic  character,  and  not  to  have  any  morphological 
significance. 

IDEAS  BXPBESSED  BY  GBAMMATICAL  PSOCESSBS 

(§§  7-12) 

§  7.  Noun  and  Verb 

In  general,  the  distinction  between  nominal  and  verbal  stems  is 

very  sharp.     It  is  true  that  certain  stems  are  used  in  a  manner  that 

leaves  a  doubt  as  to  which  category  they  belong,  but  their  use  is 

quite  limited.    Such  are  wafl^al  potlatch  and  to  potlatch,  xiaZ 

DANCE  and  TO  dance,  Tui  HOUSE  and  to  live;  while  glda  chief's 

§5  6,7 
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SON,  ydfriAn  clouds,  tafna  sea-water,  have  or  may  present  verbal 
forms.  Generally,  however,  a  nomi  which  is  used  as  a  predicate  is 
followed  by  a  verbal  stem,  or  appears  incorporated,  as,  V  0daga!gAn 
HE  WAS  A  chief's  SON,  V  tca'auioB  HE  HAD  A  SPEAR  (from  tea- ah 
spear). 

Verbs  that  change  into  nouns  usually  become  abstract,  their 
origin  being  thus  easily  recognized.  The  names  for  instruments, 
store-articles,  and  some  other  things,  are  generally  descriptive  terms 
and  thus  verbal,  but  they  have  dropped  their  verbal  suflSxes  and 
taken  on  a  noun-forming  suffix.  Rarely  a  verb  is  turned  into  a 
passive  and  then  into  a  noun  by  prefixing  ia  and  suffixing  gai  (see 
§  17.4,  p.  236).  These  are  the  only  cases  in  which  we  find  verbal 
prefixes  in  nouns. 

§  8.  Composition 

Although  there  is  much  freedom  in  the  composition  of  stem- 
complexes,  a  number  of  types  may  readily  be  distinguished.  The 
more  fully  developed  complexes  of  this  kind  generally  express  by  an 
initial  element  an  idea  of  modality,  most  commonly  instrumentality; 
by  a  second  element,  the  nominal  object;  by  a  third  element,  the 
peculiar  kind  of  action ;  and  by  a  fourth  element,  the  local  relations 
of  the  action.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  various  elements  are 
best  developed,  the  first  element  appears  as  an  instrumental  prefibi^; 
the  second,  as  a  term  expressing  a  group  of  nouns  characterized  by  a 
a  certain  shape;  the  third  is  a  verbal  stem;  and  the  fourth  expresses 
direction  and  location. 

These  word-complexes  are  followed  by  suffixes  expressing  tense, 
mood,  and  related  concepts. 

§  9.  Claissiflcation  of  Nouns 

The  classification  of  noims,  referred  to  before,  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic traits  of  the  language.  The  groups  characterize  objects  as 
'4ong,"  ^^slender,"  ''round,''  ''flat,''  "angular,"  "thread-like," 
"animate,"  etc.  On  account  of  the  extended  use  of  these  classifiers, 
incorporation  of  the  noun  itself  is  comparatively  speaking  rare.  It  is 
here  represented  by  the  use  of  the  classifiers  which  express  the  subject 
of  the  intransitive  verb,  or  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  certain  class  of  things,  the  principle  of  classification  being 
form. 

On  the  other  hand,   the  same  verbal  stems — like   "to  carry," 

"push,"  "move,"  "be" — are  used,  on  the  whole,  in  relation  to  all 
§§8,9 
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kinds  of  objects,  regardless  of  their  form;  consequently  there  are 
also  only  a  few  cases  in  which  the  verbal  stem  differs  in  the  singular 
and  plural.  This  agrees  also  with  the  fact  that  in  the  noun  the  idea 
of  plurality  is  only  weakly  developed.  It  occurs  only  in  terms  of 
relationship  and  a  few  other  terms  designating  human  beings. 

§  10.  Personal  Pronouns 

Verbs  are  strictly  distinguished  as  active  and  neutral.  Neutral 
verbs  are,  on  the  whole,  those  designating  states  of  the  body  and 
qualities,  while  all  other  verbs  are  considered  as  active.  The  subject 
of  the  latter  is  expressed  by  the  subjective  pronoim,  while  the  pro- 
nominal relations  of  the  neutral  verb  are  expressed  by  the  objective 
pronouns.  In  the  pronoim  the  speaker,  person  spoken  to,  and 
I)erson  spoken  of,  are  distinguished.  The  distinction  between  sub- 
jective and  objective  forms  is  confined  to  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular  and  to  the  first  person  plural.  Besides  these  forms,  an 
indefinite  singular  and  plural  occurs.  The  indefinite  personal  pro- 
nouns are  also  commonly  used  before  noims  to  perform  the  functions 
covered  by  our  definite,  and  indefinite  articles.  The  personal  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  plural  is  also  frequently  used  as  an  equivalent  to 
our  passive.  It  is  also  employed  as  an  equivalent  to  the  form  for 
the  third  person  singular,  when  the  person  referred  to  is  especially 
venerated  or  respected.  The  speaker  may  refer  to  himself  in  the 
same  way. 

§  11.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

The  demonstratives  are  limited  in  number,  the  most  general  spatial 
relations  only  being  indicated.  The  demonstrative  employed  to  marie " 
nearness  occurs  very  often,  and  corresponds  to  a  similar  demonstra- 
tive in  the  Tlingit  language.  There  are  certain  other  particles  of  a 
demonstrative  character,  but  they  more  often  indicate  grammatical 
connection  than  spatial  relations. 

§  12.  Connectives 

Special  local  relations  are  expressed  by  a  long  series  of  connectives 

which  are  in  intimate  relation  with  the  verb,  but  also  with  the  noun 

and  pronoim.    They  characterize  the  special  relation  of  the  indirect 

object  to  the  verb.    They  are  placed  preceding  the  direct  object  and 

following  the  indirect  object,  if  there  is  one.    They  seem  to  be 

adverbial  in  character. 

§§  10-12 
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DISCUSSION  OF  GSAMMAB  (§§  13-34) 

§  13.  Formation  of  Word- Complexes 

As  already  stated,  Haida  words  are  very  loosely  put  together  and 
many  of  their  elements  may  also  be  used  independently.  The  type 
of  the  word-complex  which  may  be  isolated  as  the  predicative  term 
of  the  sentence  embraces  four  groups  of  elements: 

A  FIRST  GROUP,  describing  an  incidental  state  or  activity,  particu- 
larly instrumentality. 

A  SECOND  GROUP,  indicating  the  nominal  object  of  transitive,  the 
subject  of  intransitive,  verbs. 

A  THIRD  GROUP,  expressing  the  principal  predicative  term. 

A  FOURTH  GROUP,  expressing  Igcal  relations  and  modalities. 

Although  there  is  hardly  any  phonetic  influence  between  these 
groups  of  elements,  their  connection  is  so  intimate  that  the  combi- 
nation is  best  considered  as  a  single  word,  even  though  the  component 
elements  may  occur  in  other  combinations  quite  independently.  An 
example  of  such  a  combination  is  the  word  dAnfflddlL!xaspacA}!fOB 
BEING  HAULED  SEAWARD,  which  is  Constituted  as  follows 

First  group:  dAU  by  pulling. 

Second  group:  g%  canoe-shaped  object. 

Third  group:  ddl  to  move. 

Lixa  toward  something. 

< 

8^a  seaward. 

Several  complexes  of  this  kind  may  enter  into  combinations.  It 
would  seem  that  when  this  is  the  case  each  complex  expresses  modality 
i^r  instrumentality  in  relation  to  the  following  ones  in  the  same  way 
as  the  first  group  expresses  modality  in  the  single  term.  An  example 
of  this  kind  is  the  word  gidjipldalsHt  to  place  an  animate  object 

BY  CAUSING   IT  TO  BECOME   (onC  that)   HOLDS    ON  WITH  THE  HANDS: 

First  complex,  third  group :  gldji  to  hold  with  hands. 

Second  complex,  third  group :  gil  to  become. 

Third  complex,  third  group :  da  to  cause. 

Fourth  complex,  third  group :  sJcit  to  bring  into  contact. 

These  combinations  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examjdes: 

Ia  la  tagiagA^ngwanas  he  ate  it  as  he  stood  around  (Ia  la  objective 
and  subjective  pronouns;  to  to  eat;  -^ia  to  stand;  -gAn coniin- 
uative;  -gwah  about;  -as  participle) 
§13 
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gt't^AU  8t%n  e'sin  Ia  qenqfa^oxauAS  he  also  saw  his  two  chUdren 
sitting  there  (gU  child;  -^a  possessive  sufiix;  'Iau  plural  suffix 
with  terms  of  relationship;  stin  two;  i^sin  also;  I  a  subjective 
pronoun;  qen  stem  to  see;  q!a  to  sit;  -o  suffixed  auxiliary; 
xan  perhaps  a  form  of  gAU  continuative  [§  24.1,  p.  250];  -as 
participle  [§  25.7,  p.  254]) 

ogA^n  Ia  sgAlqa'idagAn  he  went  stealthily  (agf^i'n reflexive;  Ia  sub- 
jective pronoun;  sgAl  to  hide;  gato  go;  -id  inchoative;  -a^AU 
past  inexperienced) 

I A  gu  Ia  qaqea'tanagAn  he  went  and  looked  at  her  (JLa  objective 
pronoun;  gu  post-position  at;  I  a  subjective  pronoun;  qa  to  go; 
qea  to  look ;  tana  to  go  by  sea  [?] ;  -ugAU  past  inexperienced) 

V  qafdji  I A  qinqla'idjudalasi  he  saw  his  head  go  by  {V  possessive 
prefix  3d  person  singular;  qd'dji  head;  Ia  subjective  pronoun; 
qih  [same  as  qin]  to  see;  g/a-i-  classifier  [§  15.18,  p.  232]; 
dju  of  tKat  sort  or  kind;  dal  to  go;  -asi  participle) 

gAtn  dulA'n  l!  ^nrUxd'n^A^rigasga  they  will  not  see  you  flying 
about  all  the  time  (gAm  negative  particle;  dalAU  object  2d  per- 
son plural;  l!  subject  3d  person  plural;  qtfi  to  see;  xlt  to  fly; 
35an  [?];  -gAn  continuative;  ga  [?];  sga  future) 

While  many  verbs  and  nouns  may  enter  into  compositions  like 
those  described,  others  occur,  at  least  at  present,  only  in  such  com- 
positions, and  therefore  appear  as  prefixes  or  suffixes,  according  to 
their  position,  preceding  or  following  the  third  group,  which  contains 
the  principal  verbal  stems.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  second 
group,  which  contains  a  large  group  of  nominal  terms  of  very  general 
significance,  each  representing  nouns  conceived  as  possessing  a  cer- 
tain form.  Therefore  the  second  group  appears  essentially  as  a  group 
of  nominal  classifiers,  although  special  nouns  occur  occasionally  in 
the  same  position.  The  local  relations  which  belong  to  the  fourth 
^oup  never  occur  independently. 

$  14.  First  Group :  Instrumental  Verbal  Prefixes  ^ 

1.    Un-   BT   MEANS  OF  THE   BACK. 

Ia  ga  u'ntcLidani  he  carried  some  on  his  back  (JLa  he;  ga  some;  tcl 

stem  [?];  -id  inchoative  [?];  -an  past  inexperienced  [§  23.2];  A 

suffix  [§  25.6]) 
XA'nagi  Llna  dl  I  a  u'nxidAS  lu  I  wish  he  would  carry  me  on  his 

back  face  up  {xAn  face;  Lfna  I  wish;  dl  me;  I  a  he;  xit  to  pick 

up;  -«  participle  [§  25.7,  p.  254];  lu  when) 

1  See  aho  i  17.1,  p.  235.    All  refoenceB  in  §  ( 14-37  refer  to  the  Skldegate  Texts,  Bulletin  29,  etc. 
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Ia  la  u'nsLtdaias  he  came  in  with  him  and  took  him  oflf  from 
his  back  (Ia  him;  la  he;  un-  with  back;  sl  to  place;  tela  into; 
-y  perfect  [§  23.7,  p.  249];  -«  participle  [§  25.7,  p.  254]) 

2.  tc/tt'  BY  SHOOTING  OR  BY  HAMMERING;  also  independent  verb, 

TO   SHOOT. 

V  gi't^alAn  atVnxAn  tdit^d'i^adAna^d'iagan  WAnsv/ga  her  sons 
knew  well  how  to  shoot  stones  by  means  of  a  stick  (V  her;  gU 
child;  -ga  possessive  [§  28.1,  p.  257];  -Iau  pi.;  sti'nxAn  both; 
tcHt-  by  shooting;  ^dia  to  know  how  to) 

la  tditguegA'ndi  qa'odihao  after  he  had  shot  for  a  while  Qxi  he;  gue 
stem;  -^^n  continuative ;  -di  [§  20.7,p.241];  gj^^'odi  connective 
AFTER  A  WHILE ;  ho^  general  demonstrative) 

Ia  la  tcH'gas  he  shot  it  (Ia  it;  la  he;  tcH  to  shoot;  -ga  auxiliary 
to  be  [§  18.5,  p.  237];  -8  participle  [§  25.7]) 

3.   C?a-   BY  PUSHING  OR  BY  AN  OUTWARD  MOTION  OF  T^  HANDS. 

I A  l!  dai/sLgawas  they  pushed  him  down  Qa  him;  l!  they;  x- 
[§  15.20,  p.  232]  shaped  like  a  human  being;  8l  to  put  or  place; 
gawa  [?];  -«  participle  [§  25.7]) 

ga  la  ^au  Ia  dd'gilsi  she  put  it  in  for  him  (ga  in;  Za  him;  ^au  for: 
Ia  she;  eh-  prefix;  ^W  [?];  -si  participle  [§  25.7]) 

V  gevfga  Ia  dasqla'sJdtgoasi  they  put  it  in  front  of  it  (Z*  it;  geu'ga 
in  front  of;  Ia  they  [with  -^o  §  20.1,  p.  240];  don  prefix;  sqta- 
[§  15.11];  skit  stem;  -«t  participle) 

I A  gut  gia'^ai  I  a  daqld'inanAngoas  he  rubbed  tallow  on  them  (JIa 
them  [with -jro  §  20.1];  gut  upon;  (/ia'j/ai  the  tallow;  Z^he;  da- 
prefix;  g/ai  [§  15.18];  Tiantorub;  -iincontinuative  [g  24.1];  -« 
participle) 

l!  dadjit.Uldai'ya^Ani  they  pushed  down  45.15  (dji  stem;  -VaI 
down;  da  to  cause;  -y  perfect) 

4.  dafi'  BY  pulling;  also  an  independent  verb(?).     This  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  instrumentals. 

la  dAnA'ndjiLlxas  he  pulled  [him]  out  head  first  29.26  (la  he; 
dAU-  by  pulling;  Andji  erect;  -Llxa  toward;  -«  participle) 

gu'tstA  I A  dA^ndaias  he  pulled  him  apart  (gut  together ;  stA  from ;  I  a 
he;  diin-  by  pulling;  da  to  cause;  i  =  y  perfect;  -8  participle) 

sFvxin  V  dA'nantdiLOs  lu  when  he  pulled  one  out  of  the  sea  (Masset) 
8^wan  one;  V  he;  dAfv-  by  pulling;  antc!i  =  Andji  erect;  La  per- 
haps Llxa  toward;  -«  participle;  lu  when) 

A'na  V  dA'nidanl  he  pulled  his  property  out  (Afia  his  own;  V  he; 
dAU-  by  pulling;  -da  to  cause;  -an  past  inexperienced;  -4 
[§  25.6,  p.  253]) 

Ia  dAnqld'-iLos  he  pulled  out  (head)  10.4  {qla-i-  §15.18) 

Ia  dA^nsqlastas  he  pulled  out  a  long  one  57.9  {sqla-  §  15.11) 
$14 
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5.  dal"   BY  MEANS   OP  A   CUKRENT  OF   WATER    (doZ  RAIN). 

V  dd'liias  he  floated  (living  one)  down  97.19 

na'lgaA'nda  yv/dAla  dafUg^ldALlocaia^An  much  seaweed  came 
drifting  33.22  (nd'lgaA'nda  seaweed;  yu^yu'An  much;  -dAla 
pi.  adj.  [§  39,  p.  276];  dal-  by  means  of  a  current;  Igal  to 
turn;  dA  to  cause  [§  18.2];  -x.'xa  toward;  -i  perfect;  -ogAn  past 
inexperienced  [J  23.2]) 

6.  */a-  BY  STAMPING  OR  TREADING  UPON.     Perhaps  related  to  8t!a. 

Ia  l!  V.CLse'lganAn  they  tickled  her  by  treading  31.26  (JLa  her;  l! 
they;  ttor-  by  treading;  ael  to  tickle;  -(/an^n  continuative  dupli- 
cated [§  24.1;  §6]) 

qala'i  xna^wa'i  gei  la  tianand'nasi  he  stamped  half  of  the  alder  to 
pieces  {qal  alder;  -ai  the;  Ina^ai  the  half;  ^ei  into;  la  he; 
Uor-  by  treading;  nan  to  roll  about;  -an  continuative ;  -asi 
participle) 

V  tlaLtsada! n^^as  she  washed  it  by  treading  upon  it  in  the  sea 
(Z'  she;  Lisaddn  [?];  J^a  to  go  [?];  -s^a  seaward;  -s  participle) 

^ei  Ia  HananA^n^awasi  they  broke  in  pieces  with  their  feet  (gei 
into  [pieces];  I  a  they  [with  -^aw];  Ha-  with  feet;  nxin  to  grind; 
'An  continuative;  -<wi  participle) 

7.  gt!a'  BY  KICKING;  identical  with  the  word  for  foot. 

Ia  la  stta'sgidAS  he  lacked  it  (JLa  it ;  Za  he;  sgid  stem ;  -as  participle) 
la  stiaxa' ostAgiasi  he  kicked  it  into  the  water  (Za  he;  xao  quickly; 

8tA  stem;  -gia  suffix  [?];  -«i  participle) 
la'ga  Ia  la  sUaqadai'yagAn  he  kicked  his  own  89.33 

8.  turn-  BY  GRINDING,  being  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  grind. 

ogA'n  Ia  nanha'Uuvms  he  destroyed  himself  by  grinding  {agA^fi 
himself;  Ia  he;  hailu  to  destroy;  -s  participle) 

9.  skit'   BY   CHOPPING   or   BY   CLUBBING. 

la  ^ei  Ia  sJcUnanA^ nxidaia>8  he  began  to  chop  them  up  (la  it 
[pieces];  ^ei  into;  Ia  he;  nanAn  stem;  -xid  inchoative;  -i  per- 
fect; '8  participle) 

Ia  la  8Jcida'ndi  qa'odi  after  he  had  chopped  it  for  a  while  Qa  it ; 
la  he;  skid  to  chop;  -an  probably  continuative;  di  [§  20.7] 
qa'odi  after  a  while) 

na'wai  I  a  skUnanA^  ngawasi  they  clubbed  the  devil-fish  {nawd^ 
the  devil-fish;  Ia  he  [with  -^av)  §  20.1];  nanAn  stem;  -cwi 
participle) 

gi  Ia  skxdju'usi  he  tried  to  club  them  (gl  to  [post-position  with 
omitted  object];  Ia  he;  8Tci{t]  by  clubbing;  dju  to  try,  to  do 
that  sort  of  thing;  -tm  participle) 
.    agA'h  Ia  8kitJc!d'tvida^  he  let  himself  be  clubbed  to  death  12.13 
{agA^n  self;  JdottU  dead;  da  to  cause) 

VslAtqa'^onasi  he  went  around  while  they  were  beating  time  13.16 
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10.    SkiU'   BT  MEANS   OF  THE   SHOULDER. 

V  Inagwa^i  la  shiu'guxidas  he  carried  half  of  it  on  his  shoulder 

(Inaguxi'i  the  half;  gu  stem  J^?];  -xid  inchoative  [§  18.6];  -ds 

participle) 
la  skxvfsklagVnvxisi  he  sat  with  it  on  his  shoulder  {sklor-  [§  15.8]; 

^n  thing  [?];  w^u  to  continue  to  be  [§  18.1];  -asi  participle) 
Ia  skiu'djUsi  being  on  shoulder  37.32 

11.  8L/'  WITH  THE  FINGERS,  this  being  the  word  for  hand. 

V  XA^ne  ge'tstA  ^d'ilgan  la  SLlglsta'ias  he  pulled  out  a  blood-clot 
from  his  eye  with  his  fingers  {xA^fie  the  eye;  ^ei  into;  sIa  from; 
jfd'iZjrafl blood-clot;  g^shape [§15.13];  stotomove  from;  -i per- 
fect; "8  participle) 

Ia  SLlsw/ya  he  moved  the  fire  with  his  hands  (sl  stem;  ya  [?]) 

12.  gtfi'-  CAUSE  in  general,  of  which  the  special  variety  has  just  been 

given;  possibly  related  to  gl'na  thing. 

ga'ihao  V  gimdja'n  WAnsvfga  that  made  him  feel  that  way,  they 

say  (ga'-i  that;  hao  way;  i«  to  be;  -aii   past  inexperienced 

[§23.2];  WA^nsvfgac^oidiiiVQ) 
Jcuna'i  sqao  V   giniLlxeda^ea'lan  WAU^u'gAn  what   he  got   in 

exchange  for  the  whales  made  him  rich  (Jcuna'i  the  whales; 

sqao  in  exchange  for;  iilxeda  rich  or  a  chief;  ^eal  to  become 

[§  18.10];  -aft  past  inexperienced  [§23.2];  WiirwuV**  quotative) 
^A  ginqfa'adias  he  (accomplished  something)  by  pretending  to  be 

asleep  {q!a  to  sleep;  -di  [§  20.7];  his  participle) 
7^  l!  gingu'suganan  all  that  time  they  made  him  speak  (gusu  to 

speak  [from  stem  8ti];  -^afl  con tinuative;  -an  past  inexperienced) 
ginkhtvl  to  cause  to  die  81.43 
agA'n  gifisUe' ^Udaiyan  .  .  .  she  made  herself  sick  73.34 

13.  ktt'  BY  MEANS  OF  A  STICK  (compare  H'tao  spear). 

V  inagwa'i  la  Jcitdjlxtdd'n  WAnsu'ga  he  carried  half  of  it  off  on  a 
stick,  they  say  (Ina^wa'i  the  half  of  it;  djl  stem;  -xid  inchoa- 
tive [§  18.6];  -an  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  quotAtiye) 

Ia  la  Mtga/tatdas  he  threw  it  in  with  a  stick  {gdta  to  throw;  -tc!a 

inside;  -s  participle) 
I A  V  Tcidaf^wan  they  struck  at  him  with  a  stick  (Masset)  Q,a  him; 

V  they  [with  ^w  §  20.1];  -an  past  inexperienced) 
la  V  TciqlatLigan  he  took  it  into  the  canoe  with  a  stick  (H[fl- 

with  stick;  g.'a^stem;  -li  into  canoe;  -gran  past  inexperienced) 
la  Lugf'i  Icitgldd'lAsi  he  pushed  the  canoe  with  a  pole  41.3  {lu 

canoe;  -u-i  the;  gl-  flat  object) 
Mtqld'idjUgvxiga^An  put  out  (a  copper)  with  a  stick  87.24  (gld'ir- 

round  thing  [§  15.1*8,  p.  232]) 
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14.  ktl"  or  ktl'  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  VOICE,  for  which  word  this  is  the 
stem. 

gai  I A  ffi  Idlgadd'n  .  .  .  those  shouted  out  to  him  {gai  those; 

gi  to;  gad  stem  [?];  -ufi  past  inexperienced) 
gia'gAnai    qd'dji   MlgaftxaiAisi   the   house-pole   heads  shouted 

{gia'gAfUii  the  house-pole  ["standing  thing"];  ga'dji  heads; 

^t  stem  [?];  -xa  [?];  xa  [?];  -si  participle) 
Lfua'i  la'ga  Ia  IcVlgdlgaiagAu  he  told  him  to  use  his  wedge 

33.13  {Llua'i  the  wedge;  2aWhis  [§  28.1];  golga  to  mal^e;  -i  per- 

feet;  -gAn  past  inexperienced) 
Ia  l!  TcUqlafwan  they  told  him  to  sit  {q!d  to  sit;  w  =  u  to  continue 

in  one  place  [§  18.1];  -an  past  inexperienced) 

15-  kwn^  BY  A  STREAM  OF  WATER  POURING  OUT;  also  an  independent 
verb(?). 

telaanva'i  gei  gA'uLai  tfalA'n  kwalgl'stasgadaasan  we  will  let  the 

water  run  into  the  fire  {tclaamia'i  the  fire;  gei  into;  gA^nmi 

the  water;  tlalA'ft  we;  Igv-li  15.25];  sta  to  move  from;  sga 

into  fire;  da  to  cause;  -asaft  future) 
id'wai  Tcwa^' LfoMLdgana^An  the   current  flowed  out  quickly 

{tdi'wai  the  current;  gd  stem;  -x.'xa  toward;  -Ldgafl  first  or  at 

once  [§  21.3];  -^au  past  inexperienced) 
td'wai  JcwaqId'mAlLlxasi  the  current  made  cracks  by  the  rapidity 

of  its  flowing   (td'wai  the  current;  qld'mAl  to  crack;  -ilxa 

toward;  si  participle) 
fAUL  hwa'tcUdawas  water  flowed  down  igAUL  fresh  water;  -« 

participle) 
gAUL  JcoaHWmdAgasi  a  stream  flows  narrow  8.10  {tlAm-  narrow) 

10.  kltU'  WITH  THE  Lips^  a  nominal  stem. 

r  ilytLu'stAlalie  spits  water  upward  (lu^tA  stem  [?];  -Ia  upward) 
IclviLu'ida  to  make  noise  with  lips  91.37 

q!aal  la  iiutnd'nasi  he  wet  the  arrow-point  with  his  lips  (q!aal 
arrow-point;  nan  stem;  -asi  participle) 

17.    qpAl'   BY  MEANS    OF    FIRE  ACTING    FROM   WITHOUT  (comparc  ZAi 

sunshine)  . 

r  XAUd'igwegAsga  it  will  fall  away  under  the  sunshine  (tdi-  prone 
object  [§  15.3];  gwe  stem  [1];  gA  to  be  [?];  -sga  future) 

UAU  xaIlui's  one  of  them  was  burned  up  (nAfl  some  one;  l- 
[§  15.20];  La  stem  [?];  -8  participle) 

V  Jdwa'iAgalAn  xA^lhgaias  his  elder  brothers  were  burned  off 

(Jclwai   elder   brother;  -ga  possessive  suffix;  -IaTl  plural;  l- 

animate  object  [§  15.20,  p.  232];  ga  to  be  [§  18.5];  -i  perfect; 

-B  participle) 
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XAxya's  Lu  V  xA'lLlaLla'diaoUAlgAUAS  when  the  sun  shone,  the 
heat  made  it  lengthen  out  (xai  to  shine;  -as  participle;  lu 
when;  -VaI  downward  [?];  -^An  continuative;  -as  participle) 

XAThd'-iluAsi  destroyed  by  fire  37.13 

XAlgA'mdaxide's  beginning  to  be  shriveled  up  by  fire  37.15  (IgAm- 

'    [§  15.24]) 

18.  {jr5-  (Masset  ^o)  by  means  of  fire  acting  within  the  boot 

ITSELF. 

q.Ul  IaoI  klA'tdAla  q!ds  goxdgodies  small  persons  with  black  skin 
held  burning  pitchwood  {^IaI  skin;  IaoI  black;  TclAt  short 
or  small;  -diiZa  plural  suffix  for  adjectives  [§  39];  qjas  pitch- 
wood;  'Xa  inanimate  plural  [§  15.26];  go  to  be  somewhere;  -di 
determinate;  -es  participle) 

ge'istA  goLlafrnvHaanAS  flames  came  out  of  it  (^ei  into;  siA 
from;  Lfdmul  stem  [?J;   da  causative;  -an  continuative) 

V  qd^li  gvi  ^oxA'plaganasi  it  passed  quickly  down,  burning 
through  the  inside  of  him  (qd'li  inside;  gut  upon;  XAp  quickly; 
^stem[?];  -jra /I  continuative;  -cm  participle) 

a'asin  ^ohafilwsi  at  once  they  were  destroyed  by  burning  {a'dsifi 
at  once;  Jid'Uu  to  destroy;  -m  participle);  see  also  37.8 

19.  xut-  or  x€i'  BY  THE  wind  or  the  breath;  also  independent 

verb,  TO  blow. 

V  xd'sLsgdsi  it  blew  out  strongly  {-s^a  seaward;  -si  participle) 
gAm  Lgu  stA  xutskitgangafnsga  no  breeze  will  blow  from  any- 
where 31.6  {gAm  negative;  Lgu  where;  si  a  from;  sldt  stem; 
-^afl  negative  suffix  [§  25.3];  -gran  continuative;  -«gra  future) 

Ia  xutsJcitda'si  he  blew  it  in  {sM[t]  stem;  tela  inward;  -si  par- 
ticiple) 

Gdfsqo  ya  o  xvf^as^aian  (they)  were  blown  straight  out  to 
Ga'sqo  (Masset)  {Gd'sqo  name  of  island;  ya  straight  to  [post- 
position]; 0  [  =  ha6\  demonstrative;  ^u  by  wind;  *as  stem;  *a 
to  go;  -ia  perfect;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

20.  gAl'  (Masset  ^Al)  by  leading,  pulling,  or  towing. 

glwa'iga  I  a  ga  gAlgd^isLUsi  something  pulled  him  to  the  fishing- 
ground  29.23  {glvm'i  the  fishing-ground;  ga  to;  ga  something; 
gdi' floating  [?];  8l  stem;  -si  participle) 

gwa^iaigado^lA  lag  Alga' IgAldaasihe  pulled  him  around  the  island 
29.21  (givai  island;  ai  the;  gado'  around;  gd-  [§15.17];  IgAl  to 
move  about  [stem];  da  to  cause;  -asi  participle) 

Ia  ga  gA'ltlaLaiagAn  something  drew  it  away  (ga  something;  tlor 
[§  15.4];  £a  to  separate  part  from  whole;  -i  perfect;  -o^au  past 
inexperienced) 
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Ia  l!  ^A'lqatctas  they  led  her  in  {ga  to  go  [sing.];  -tela  inside;  -8 
participle)  49.18 

21.  qea^  by  looking.    It  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  look. 

gAvn  xl!  qedse'laan  don't  tickle  ns  by  looking  at  us  (gAm  not;  izl 
us;  sel  to  tickle  [stem];  -^afl  negative  suffix  [§  25.3]) 

ieH'goyori  la  qea'qJa'-Ha'ldi  qa/odi  after  he  had  looked  at  the  ris- 
ing sun  B  29.9  {qja'-i-  rounded  objects  [§  15.18];  dal  to  move; 
di  [§  20];  qa'odi  after) 

22.  q!ett'  wrTH  a  knife.    It  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  out. 

r  XAU  la/ga  qteida/gAS  its  bow  was  carved  {xaH  bow  or  face;  W^a 
its;  qfeida  to  be  carved  [stem]  [?];  qa  to  be[§  18.5];  -»  participle) 

V  dAl  Id' pa  Ia  qleitginpa'was  they  cut  his  belly  open  (d^iZ  belly; 
Id'pa  his ;  Ia  they  [with  -paw  §  20. 1] ;  gin  stem  [  ?] ;  -<w  participle) 

V  qa'dji  la  qle^iiLpawan  WAnsv/ga  they  cut  his  head  oflF  and  put 
it  into  the  canoe,  they  say  (qa'dji  head;  la  they  [with  -paw]; 
q!eHf\  with  a  knife;  l  to  remove  part  from  whole;  -iinto  canoe: 
-^Lfi  past  inexperienced;  WAUsu'ga  quotative) 

la  la  qfe'itxidan  ...  he  started  cutting  it  up,  they  say  (qleit 
to  cut  up  [stem];  -zid  inchoative;  -ail  past  inexperienced) 

V  a'oga  Ia  gi  qfeitLai'yagAU  his  mother  cut  oflF  for  him  7.2 

r  q!extq!af'iLxidia''i  Lu  when  he  began  to  cut  oflF  (the  roimd  thing) 
12.14 

23.  q!0'   BY  MEANS  OF  THE   TEETH. 

Ia  ga  qfoi/dAsis  something  held  him  tight  in  its  mouth  (ga  some- 
thing; i>- shape  [§  15.20];  dAS  stem  [?];  4«  participle) 

xa'gai  hao  qH'uAn  qlopana/ngAui  the  dog  was  playing  with  [a 
stick]  (xa'gai  the  dog;  hao  that;  qH'nAll  in  company  with;  pa 
shape  [§  15.17];  van  to  play  [stem];  -apAn  [§  23.2];  -4  [§  25.6]) 

fcd'gu  q!oJc!u'gatxiasi  they  had  halibut  in  their  mouths  (xd'gu 
haUbut;  fc.'ushortobj. [§15.15];  jro^stem;  xi[?];  -<wi participle) 

hu'ngia  qloqle'iai  the  piece  of  whale  bitten  oflF  (Masset)  (Icun 
whale;  ywt  piece  of ;  g/e  shape  [§  15.18];  l  to  remove;  ai  the) 

xd  V  qlokhtu'lgapa'wan  WAnsu'ga  they  say  the  dogs  killed  them 
with  their  teeth  81.42^ 

24.  iCa'   BY  GRASPING   WriH  THE   HANDS. 

au'n  gi  I  a  xapaLlxagi'lgAnasi  he  brought  it  to  his  mother  (au 
mother;  -[u]n  his  own  [§  28.3];  gi  to;  pa  stem  [?];  -Lixa  to- 
ward; -gU  shoreward;  -gAfl  continuative;  -asi  participle) 

kiu'paidjao  xd'ginas  sledge-hammers  held  in  their  hands  (kiu'- 
gaidjao  sledge-hammers  [paidjao  peThsi\^s  =  q!ai-dju  roimdish]; 
gin  stem  [?];  -<m  participle) 

1  [Compare  (  15.26,  p.  234.    Perhaps  all  these  forms  belong  to  tne  ciassifler  za.— Ed.] 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 15  §  14 
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A  xagudjd'nasi  he  threw  them  around  (gvdjdfi  analysis  uncertain; 

-€Lsi  participle) 
Ia  giU  xa/sLtdds  he  handed  in  to  him  55.7  {sl  stem;  tc!  into) 

25.  xAfi"  WITH  THE  FACE.     This  is  the  stem  of  the  word  for  face, 

and  it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  it  belongs  properly  in  this 
class,  although  similar  to  the  others  in  form. 

Ikia/gui  V  djd'ga  I  a  stA  xAiilgv/lddS  his  wife  turned  her  face  away 
from  him  toward  the  door  {lldd  outside;  gui  toward;  djd 
wife;  '^a  possessive;  stA  from;  Igul  stem  to  turn  about;  da 
to  cause;  -s  participle) 

Ia  8tA  Ia  XAuga'ogAnas  she  turned  around  from  him  {sIa  from;  goo 
stem;  -^au  continuative;  -as  participle) 

gATYh  Id/ga  ZA'ngingauAS  she  did  not  look  in  the  face  as  though 
anything  had  happened  (gAm  not;  -jfa  possessive;  gift  stem 
[perhaps  properlj^gifl TO  look];  -</xfl  negative;  -^s  participle) 

26.  X-  BY  ANY  KIND  OF  CONTACT,  but  more  particularly  contact 

WITH  THE  HANDS.     It  is  the  stcm  of  the  verb  to  touch. 

L!a  gu  la  Lda'las  he  laid  his  hands  on  them  (x.'a  them;  gu  at  or 
there;  dal  stem;  -as  participle) 

dl  la  LSL  let  me  go  (dl  me;  la  imperative  particle;  sl  stem) 

guda'n  la  Luand'nasi  he  rubbed  the  medicine  on  himself  (ffud 
upon;  -aft  himself;  nan  stem  to  rub;  -dfl  continuative;  -em 
participle) 

Ia  Lxe'gUai  lu  when  she  made  a  noise  at  the  door  (by  touch- 
ing it)  {xegil  [ovxegil]  stem  to  make  a  noise;  -ai  demonstra- 
tive or  article  turning  clause  into  a  norm;  lu  when) 

27.  LU-  BY  CANOE.     It  is  also  the  word  for  canoe. 

XAlda/ndjidai  lcU  silgiafn  Luqafidesi  the  five  slaves  started  back 
by  canoe  (xAldd'n  [or  XA^ldAn]  slave;  -djid  plural  of  human 
beings  [§29.2];  -ai  demonstrative;  x^ii  five;  siZjfia'fl  back  [ad- 
verb]; gd  to  go;  -Id  inchoative;  -e^i  participle) 

nAn  gA'nstA  Ia  Luqaf  l  Ixas  he  came  to  one  by  canoe  (jiAn  one  [indefi- 
nite person];  gA'nstA  to  [probably  compound  post-position  of 
gAn  roR  and  sIa  from];  qa  to  go;  -x.'xa  toward;  -«  participle) 

Ia  dA'nat  Ia  Luqafitxitgiangai  lu  when  he  started  to  go  home 
with  him  {dA^fiat  in  company  with;  gd  to  go;  -At  inchoative; 
-xit  seems  to  be  inchoative  used  again,  -it  with  gd  having 
become  so  common  as  to  have  become  stereotyped;  -gian  [?]; 
gai  demonstrative;  xi^  when);  see  also  7.9 

28.  xi^  WITH  THE  ARMS  (from  xi  arm,  wing). 

I A  xisLgila'i  lu  when  he  waved  his  arms  toward  the  town  {sl 
stem;  gxl  shoreward;  -ai  demonstrative;  lu  when) 
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29.  sqM»  WITH  THE  ARMS.    It  is  also  the  word  for  armpit. 

la  sqoixagid'nagani  he  had  under  arms  69.13 

Ia  gi  sqo'tqada^An  (he)  took  him  by  the  arm  65.12 

Ia  spoUikidafnah  vxmsu'ga  it  is  said  he  clapped  with  the  hands 

29.22 
l!  sqotxe'gans  they  beat  drums  89.41 

30-   kiU"  BY  TYING. 

Jduqloriaadanasi  fastened  stones  by  tying  (to  it)  71.6  {q!d-i- 

rounded  object  [§  15.18]) 
JciiitcHsxidvxi^ani  (it)  was  tied  (to  the  doorway)  67.1  (tclts-  cubic 

object  [§  15.2]) 

§  15.  Second  Group:  Classifying  Nominal  Prefixes^ 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  of  these,  with  examples: 

1.  tcl^  classifies  such  objects  as  full  sacks  and  bags,  pillows,  etc. 

Ja'gi  la  la  tci'sLS^a'ias  she  brought  the  full  sack  out  to  him  (gi  to; 

la  it  [sack];  la  she;  td-  classifier;  se  stem;  -s^a  seaward;  -i 

p^ect;  -8  participle) 
ga  kle'djt  tciq!eda'  some  people  with  big  bellies  {ga  some  [people]; 

Jcfe'dji  bellies;  q!eda'  big) 
la  gi  gA'ndjU^aglgai  Ia  Jciutclsgide'si  he  tied  a  dancing  blanket  to 

him  (gi  to;  gAudjU^agl  dancing  blanket;  gai  demonstrative; 

hiu-  tying;  sgid  stem;  -m  participle) 

2.  tcttS'  cubic  objects,  such  as  boxes. 

la'ia  l!  tdisxida's  they  picked  up  a  whole  box  of  cranberries 
(la'ia  cranberries;  xid  to  pick  up;  -o^  participle) 

qayvfda  tcHsLe'il  five  boxes  of  berries  and  grease  (qayufda  boxes 
containing  a  mixture  of  grease  and  berries;  lc'iI  five) 

nldja'nu  at  s^d'na  wa'ga  sga/godai  tcH'sgodigangl'nt  masks  and 
whistles  were  always  in  the  secret-society  box  (nldjd'fl  to  imi- 
tate; -u noun-forming  suffix  [§26.1];  a^  with;  s^d'7^a supernatural 
objects,  and  thus  secret-society  whistles;  tt?athat;  ga  in;  sgon 
sacred;  godahox;  ai  the;  j^o  stem  to  lie;  -di  determinate  suf- 
fix; -jfan  continuative  [?];  -grm  usitative;  -i  perfect) 

Ia  tclVsLsgas  he  brought  out  a  box  55.23 

3.  toi-  applied  generally  to  objects  lying  on  or  close  to  the  ground, 

but  also  to  clubs,  etc.,  grasped  in  the  hand. 

Lt  iaisLf^gafgAS  they  all  went  to  bed  (sl  stem;  -Lga  all;  -^a 
auxiliary  to  be;  -«  participle);  see  also  67.15 

gvfgus  Hagan^  ta'igodies  lo!  a  house  (shape)  lay  there  (gv/gus 
what !  ^^o^ane^  behold!  go  stem  to  lie;  -di  determinate  suf- 
fix; -eg  participle);  see  also  65.28 


>  See  also  §  17.2. 
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gia'sgalAutaistd^nsinxa  eight  storehouses  (gia' s^oIa  ft  storehouBes; 

sta'nsinxa  eight) 
fiAU  qataidaflag  one  (wave)  came  moving  toward  him  {uAfi  one, 

a;  ga  [?];  dal  to  move;  -as  participle) 
ul'uI  SLd'riagi  I  a  td'igln  he  held  a  club  on  the  left  side  {ul'uI  club; 

sm'na  left;  gi  at,  in;  ^n  stem  [?]) 

4.  f/a-  flexible  objects  represented  as  crossing  or  coiled. 

tcd^lga  Ia  la  tlalgv/ls  ho  put  a  ground  squirrel  about  her  as  a 
blanket  (tcd'lga  ground  squirrel;  Igul  to  go  around  [stem];  -« 
participle) 

git^A'n  Ia  la  Ltlalguldayan  WAnsvfga  she  had  put  it  on  her  son  as 
a  blanket,  they  say  {git  son;  -gAfi  her  own;  l-  with  hands; 
Igul  to  go  around;  da  to  cause;  -y  perfect;  -aft  past  inexpe- 
rienced; WAnsvfga  c\yLoi9ii\Ye) 

5.  ttaO"  objects  shaped  like  spoons  and  feathers  {tla^u'n  feather) 

agA'n  Ia  tla'oageildas  he  puts  himself  (into  the  water)  as  an 

evergreen  needle  (shape  indicated)  (a^A^fl  himself;  a  stem  [?]; 

-^eil  to  become  [§18.10];  -da  to  cause  [§18.2];  -8  participle) 
la'^a  Ia  sqastla'oLasi  he  bit  off  his  tongue  (-gfa  possessive;  sqasll]; 

xastem;  -«i  participle) 
gut  Ia  la  ddtia' onana' nas  he  rubbed  it  (his  tongue)  on  it  {gvi  upon; 

dd'  outward  motion;  nanafi  stem;  -cw  participle) 
SLa'gwal  tiaoqb'na  a  big  spoon  {sLa^gwal  spoon;  go'ria  big) 
ga-itla^ogindd^las  feathers  floating  about  41.4,  6  {gor-i  floating) 
Ia  tla'ostas  he  took  out  a  feather  55.25 
Ia  dAntla'osdaiyasi —  man  he  pulled  out  the  feather  55.26,   31 

(diin-  by  pulling) 
tla'odju  it  is  a  feather  55.26 
STdafTYhskun-tla'odjugins  hawk  with  feather  sticking  out  of  water 

41.31  {skid'mskun  hawk;  dju  to  be;  -gin  afloat) 

6.  tlAni"  certain  slender  objects. 

tlA^mdjiwasi  it  was  slender  (djiiv  =dju  sort,  kind  [§  39];  -(wi  parti- 
ciple) 

wa'ga  tiA'mcjitdiasi  it  became  smaller  there  {wa  demonstrative; 
-ga  at;  git  stem  [?];  -(Zi determinate  suffix;  -si  participle) 

Lu  tA'mdju  a  narrow  canoe  7.7 

IcoaHlA'mdagoM  flowing  narrow  8.10  Qcoa-  by  a  current) 

VtAnixie^nLlxa'si  he  came  to  a  narrow  one  73.38 

7.  sta^  ring-shaped  objects,  like  finger-rings,  bracelets,  barrel-hoops. 

Inaga'i  gu'tga  staLe/ilasi  a  village  of  five  curving  rows  {lna=lana 
town;  gai  demonstrative;  gut  together;  -jfa  in,  at;  zeil  five; 
-^Lsi  participle) 
V  da^td^sgidasi  he  pushed  a  curved  (bow)  against  it  79.7 
§15 
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staya'otdayasi  they  came  in  and  sat  down  in  circular  lines  (gao 
stem;  -tda  motion  into;  -y  perfect;  -s^  participle) 

qwe'stAl  gaista'sgiHA'lgAns  a  rainbow  moved  up  and  down  (qwe 
sIaI  rainbow;   ^at-  with  rapidity;   8g%=sgit  stem;   -HaI  mo- 
tion down  from  above;  -gAU^-gAfi  continuative;  -s  participle) 

ga  stagi'dAUAS  something  ring-shaped  9.1 

8.  skla^  small  cylindrical,  and  occasionally  square  objects. 

gi'na  sJcIa'dAla  some  cylindrical  objects  (stones)  (gl^na  thing;  dAla 
plural  with  adjectives  [§  39]) 

sqodA'n  ge'istA  qe'gu  sJcIasda^yas  he  had  pulled  a  basket  out  from 
under  his  armpit  (sqoda  armpit;  -Anhis  own  [§  28.3];  geiinto; 
8tA  from;  qe'gu  basket;  sda=^8ta  stem;  -y  perfect;  -s  participle) 

gl^wai  WAdA'nat  gu'tgui  Ia  dasJcIaxund'nasi  he  was  rolling  the  lake 
together  with  it  (slw==su  lake;  ai  demonstrative;  wa  it;  dA^fuU 
together  with;  gut  toward;  gui  toward  [with  motion];  da-  mo- 
tion outward;  xun  stem  [?];  -afl  continuative;  -asi  participle) 

fiAfi  sJcIa'idjuwdgas  the  one  that  had  a  knot-hole  (shape)  in  it 
(riAfi  the  one;  dju  it  is  of  that  sort;  -ga  to  be;  -s  participle) 

Igvdja'-i  la  ga  sIcIaxunA'ndalasi  mats  rolled  toward  him  89.11 

9.  «&a-  round  objects,  like  marbles,  berries,  eggs,  and  potatoes. 

08%  djiri'  8JcadAlda'n8i  the  waterdrops  falling  from  this  were  round 
(<m  this;  djixl'  [?];  dAl==dAla  plural  with  adjectives;  dan 
stem;  -«i  participle) 

Ia  la  ga8Jca'xida8  he  picked  it  (cranberry)  up  with  it  (spoon)  (^a- 
[?];  xid  stem;  -a8  participle) 

10.  M^a^  (Masset  s^d-)  strings,  ropes,  hairs,  etc. 

dafgU  8galu'nal  three  strings  (dd^gU  strings;  lu'nal  three) 
wa'Lv^CAU  ga  gAl8ga'8tala'yan  WAnsvfga  something  pulled  all  of 
them  up  {vxi  it;  lu  when;  xau  just  so;  ga  something  indefi- 
nite; ^iiZ- by  puUing;  stostem;  -?a  suffix  meaning  up;  -y  per- 
fect; -afl  past  inexperienced;  WAUSu'ga  (\\10i9Xive) 
'al  8'd'8gu  ALL  NIGHT,  night  being  spoken  of  metaphorically  (Mas- 
set)  (fal  night;  sgu  it  is  all  [?]) 

11.  sqla^  long  objects,  like  sticks  and  paddles. 

8q!agUd'na8  extending  out  in  lines  (from  the  island)  (jriZ  seaward 

[?];  -an  continuative;  -as  participle) 
d'lai8q!aLa'al  ten  paddles  {dl  paddle;  ai  demonstrative;  La'al  ten) 
Iqea'maqd'dji  8q!asiVn  two  kelp-heads  53.24  Qqea'ma  kelp;  qd'dji 

heads;  stin  two) 
8q!axivf8gagai  sqlastA^nsinsgd'si  four   lines   of  people   danced  ' 

towara  the  beach   (ziu  stem;  -sga  toward  beach;  gai  the; 

stA^nsift  four;  -sga  toward  beach;  -si  participle) 
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Ia  dAnsqlasdrAga'-i  LvfhcLo  when  he  pulled  (it)  out  77.43  {dAn-  by 
pulling) 

ddsqla/sgidAn  push  on  the  long  one  55.18  {da-  by  pushing) 

sqd^bcLga-i  sqlaza^Al  ten  deadfalls  61.3 

sga/na  Iga'na  sqJasWn  two  dorsal  fins  89.3 

IcVtawe  sqJastA'n  two  spears  (Masset)  (H'too  spear;  e=ai  demon- 
strative; stAfl  two  [Masset  dialect]) 

See  also 

sqlafno  pole  41.1 
sqlagawa'-i  stringers  89.12 

12.  sLl"  indicates  the  shape  assumed  by  objects  lying  in  a  heap,  such 

as  driftwood,  pieces  of  dry  halibut,  a  cord  of  wood. 

tcld'anuai  Shlgafwdsi  the  fire  lay  there  (tcdanu  fire;  ai  demonstra- 
tive; gd^w=gao  or  go  to  he;  -si  participle) 

13.  gT"  materials  such  as  blankets,  shawls,  tablecloths,  mats,  thin 

sails.     It  is  sometimes  used  for  canoes,  instead  of  go-, 

■ 

rriAt  qd^li  Ia  glgailxa^sgas  he  brought  the  insides  of  a  mountain- 
goat  (m^i^ mountain-sheep;  gd'K insides;  jfa stem; -x/xa toward; 
-sga  seaward;  -s  participle) 

ga'ilgan  la  SLlgista'yas  he  pulled  out  a  blood-clot  with  his  finger- 
nails (ga^ilgan  blood-clot  [from  gai  blood];  sl!  with  fingers; 
«tostem;  -y  perfect;  -as  participle) 

gwe'gAl  gia^at  glstVn  two  sky  blankets  {qwe'^Al  sky;  gia'at  blan- 
kets; stifl  two) 

Igus  glLe'ii  five  mats  55.12 

Ia  dAngi'staiia^-i  lu  when  she  pulled  up  (her  dress)  31.19 

Ia  dAngi'djiLlxagA^uAsi  he  pulled  out  the  canoe  29.28  (dAti-  by 
pulling;  dji  stem;  -/./xa  towards) 

la  Jcitgi^SLgd'nsga  he  will  push  (the  canoe)  41.30  (JcU-  with 
pole;  -sx  stem;  -s^a  future) 

14.  gU'  flat  but  broad  and  thick  objects. 

STcl'na  qdsga  I  a  la  qlogusgidan  ...  he  emptied  all  from  his 
mouth  at  the  head  of  Skeena,  they  say  (making  a  lake)  {SH'na 
Skeena;  qds  contraction  of  qd'dji  head;  -ga  at;  g/o-  with 
teeth  [§14.23];  .fA-iii  stem;  -afi  past  inexperienced) 

QVfigi  land'ga  xe/tgu  and'  qdL  g\ulja'og%dA8  it  must  have  been  in 
front  of  Qi'ftgi's  town  that  a  reef  came  up  {QVi\^  [name];  land' 
town;  -ga  possessive;  iH  down  in  front  of;  gu  there;  and'  it 
must  have  been;  qdL  reef;  (ljao=dju  it  was  of  that  sort;  gld 
stem;  -x.<f  participle) 

V  gulasga'h  WAnsu'ga  he  w^ent  off  in  the  shape  of  a  flounder,  they 
say  {la  stem;  -sga  toward  the  sea;  -ah  past  inexperienced) 
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xd'gu  la  dAnguga'Llxa'st  he  pulled  the  halibut  out  on  the  surface 
{xd'gu  halibut;  dAfi-  by  pulling  [§14.4];  ga  stem;     -Lfxa  to- 
ward; -si  participle) 
Ia  dAngvigAlda'asi  he  pulled  (a  cloud)  around  it  41.40 
Ia  dAngu'si/iLeUas  he  pulled  out  five  (boxes)  in  succession  55.24 

15.  hlu^  short  objects.    Posts,  nails,  and  some  short  loops  are  so 

denominated. 

siA  Ia  k!iVgwetc!asi  he  (a  short  bird)  came  in  from  it  (stA  from; 

gwe  stem;  -tela  motion  into;  -si  participle) 
Ia  dAfUclu'stAsgod'nanagani  he  pulled  (the  spear)  out  for  good 

69.9  {dAnr  by  pulling;  sIa  stem;  -sgoan  for  good) 
la  h'^olgaldusLai'yanwAnsvfga  it  is  said  he  made  (gambling  sticks) 

53.1 
gl'uA  JcIu'ginAsi  something  he  held  in  hand  73.40 

15a.  1c! At^  small  objects. 

Tdu'da  Jc!A'td]iL!xa^''i  a  small    beak  came   out   53.28    {-Lfxa 

towards) 
qe'i^ao  k ! A^idju  a, siaaW  basket  (j^'ijroo basket;  IclAt-  classifier;  dju 

it  was  of  that  sort) 

16.  iCAt^  small  objects.     Used  like  the  above. 

ga  XA'tdju  some  small  (olachen)  (jrasome;  dju  they  were  of  that 

sort) 
nAU  l^l  XA'tdju  a  small  dark  person  (jiAfi  a;  Igal  dark  or  black; 

dju  it  was  of  that  sort) 
^'an  x^'^yu  a  small  killer-whale  (Masset)  (s*a7i  killer-whale;  dju 

it  was  of  that  sort) 

17.  jjfa-  (Masset  *a-)  flat  objects,  such  as  boards,  doors,  pictures, 

looking-glasses,  dishes,  lakes,  canoes. 

Inaga'i  gaLa'ildAya'gani  there  were  five  towns  (lna  =  lana  town; 
gai  the;  La'il  five;  -dA  causative;  -ya  perfect;  -gan  past  inex- 
perienced; -4  perfect) 

qIadaxuV  agA'n  la  gasLsga^yas  he  turned  himself  in  his  canoe 
(indicated  by  its  shape)  toward  the  mainland  (qiada  toward  sea 
[mainland  being  considered  outward];  xui  toward;  agA'n  him- 
self [§  28.3];  «Lstem;  -s^a  seaward;  -ya  perfect;  -«  participle) 

Id'ya  la  gagahlxa'sgas  he  brought  out  a  dish  of  cranberries  {Wya 
cranberries;  ga  stem;  -hlxa  toward;  -sga  toward  open  place) 

gu'gustfagane'  ga'godieslol  a  level  (pond)  lay  there  (gu' gus  "whsitl 
tfagane'  behold!  jfostem  to  lie;  -di  determinate  suffix  [§20.7]) 

Lu  gasgod'nsin  one  canoe  10.9 

sqa'ola-i  gaLe'U  five  clam-shells  55.11 

Id'na  'as'oa'nsin  one  towft  (Masset)  {Id'na  town;  s^oansih  one) 
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18.  qlai*  (Masse t  qte^)  roundish   objects,  such   as   rolls  of   dry- 

goods,  lumps  of  bacon,  and  pieces  of  whale-meat. 

qa' La  q^Ia/igodiea  a  roundish  reef  {qa'm  reef;  go  stem  to  lie;  -di 
determinate  suffix  [§  20.7];  -««  participle);  see  also  77.45 

gVgawailA  dAnqfa'iuatast  he  pulled  out  the  fish-trap  {gi'gaw  = 
jpi'j^oo  fish-trap;  aithe;  diifl- by  pulling;  usta  stem  [1];  -«i  par- 
ticiple) ^ 

St  A  sl'nATi  la  qla'iszdsi  he  snuflFed  from  the  (round  basket)  {stjt 
from;  si'riiifl  snuffing;  «j&stem;  -cwi  participle) 

ge'istA  Ia  gilA  l!  qld'istas  they  gave  him  a  round  thing  out  of  it 
(gei  into;  stA  from;  j^i  to;  sta  stem;  -8  participle) 

TdtqJafiijUgwagagan  (they)  put  down  (a  copper  plate)  87.24  {hit- 
with  a  point) 

la  qea^qla'-idd'ldi  qa'odi  after  he  had  looked  at  (the  sun)  for  a 
while  29.9  (qea-  by  looking;  dal  motion;  -di  [§  20.7];  .qa'odi 
after) 

l!  qla'-isLgiasi  they  put  down  (the  drum)  14.3 

V  qd'dji  ga  q!oq!d'^gidagAn  by  biting  it  jammed  his  head  91.11 
{qds  head;  g/o-  by  biting;  sgid  contact) 

We  find  also 

l!  q!d''i8LL!xatc!ai^yagAni  they  brought  (the  canoe)  in  to  him 

101.4  {sL-  stem;  -lIqmi  towards;  -tcl  into) 
Ia  l!  qlOr-isLsgai'yagAn   they  took  him  (porcupine)   out  to  sea 

45.16  (sL-  stem;  -sga  out  to  sea);  the  same  for  knife  87.7 
Ia  l!  qfa-iaLlai'yagAn  they  took  him  (beaver)  up  47.1  (-1  up) 
q!a*^juL!xadie8  (foam)  coming  piled  up  95.10  {-Llxa  towards) 
qon  qlesid'naanan  four  moons  (  =  four  months)   (Masset)   {qofi 

moon;   std^nsafi  four;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

19.  qlOl'  the  shape  assumed  by  long  flexible  objects,  such  as  hairs 

or  strings,  when  they  are  tangled  together;  also  bushes  with 
many  stems. 

a^L^Au  qian  djtdja'i  WA^gut  qJdlxd'was  here  was  a  hemlock  with 
a  clump  of  branches  sticking  out  all  over  it  {a'L^AU  here;  q!afi 
hemlock;  djldja'i  the  branches;  wa  it;  gut  upon;  xdw  =  xao 
stem;  -cw  participle) 

JdA'ldA  qlolgue^la  clump  of  branches;  fall  down  1  (JclA'ldA  clump 
of  branches;  ^U6  stem;  Za  imperative) 

ki^nxAU  ga  Ia  daqlo'lskidesi  he  shoved  in  a  bunch  of  moss  to  stop 
up  the  hole  (WnxAU  moss;  ga  in;  dor  by  pushing;  skid  stem) 

stn  qlGidjvfgan  a  bimch  of  gambling-stick  wood  55.2 

20.  ^-  animate  things,  such  as  human  beings,  animals,  fish,  insects. 

V  Lxiendd'las  he  was  running  along  (xien  probably  means  quickly) 
§  15  " 
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la  l!a  sHa'iga  i^odia'st  he,  however,  was  lying  down  in  the 
baby's  place  (indicated  by  shape)  (l!a  however;  sila'i  the 
place;  ^ain;  ^o  to  he;  -di  determinate;  -asi  participle) 

Wxodada  idjiLfxas  a  grebe  came  out  of  the  water  (Id'xodada 
grebe;  djistem;  -x/xa  toward;  -«  participle) 

lA'gui  agA'n  Ia  LSLgia'las  he  (a  fish)  turned  himself  toward  him 
{gui  toward  [with  motion];  agA*n  himself;  8l  stem;  -gial 
toward  shut-in  place;  -as  participle) 

Ia  qlOr^L'sLOS  he  cut  up  (a  whale)  51.7  (qla-it-  by  cutting) 

Ia  dAULstai'yagani  he  pulled  out  (a  bear)  95.14  (dAu-  by  pulling; 
sta  to  move  away) 

Ia  L'sLtclas  he  brought  in  (a  bird)  27.31  {-tc!  into) 

Ia  la  L  Una' gas  he  put  a  living  one  down  13.1 

L'xida  to  take  (a  child)  27.17 

ifsgug^As  found  a  whole  one  49.11 

21.  Xf-  or  Xrii-  the  shape  assumed  by  a  number  of  clams  or  fish 

with  a  stick  run  through  them  to  hold  them  together,  and  also 
by  a  canoe  with  many  persons  standing  up  in  it. 

ya'gulsi  Ia  glxa'n  Ludjudd'asi  he  placed  them  standing  in  line 

in  the  middle  of  the  canoe  (ya'gu=ya'1cu  middle;  I  euphonic; 

"si  participle;  glxa'n  standing;  dju  it  was  of  that  sort;  -<ia 

causative  [§18.2];  -(m  participle) 
Jcu'ngado  Ldd'lLlxas  (a  canoe  full  of  men)  is  coming  around  the 

point  (kun  point;  gado  around;  dot  to  go  [pi.];  -Llxa  toward; 

-8  participle) 

22.  i/-  thin  objects,  such  as  thin  boards,  berry-cakes,  pies  and  pie- 

plates,  flat  cans  of  beef. 

gu'tgi  Ia  Ia  ddLlsJdda'sl  he  flattened  it  together  (gut  together;  gi 

to;  dd-  by  pushing;  skid  stem;  -asi  participle) 
ga  ti'djai  Llgosgaf  certain  flat  rocks  lying  out  from  (the  woods) 

iga  certain;  tldj^tls  rocks;  ai  the;  go  to  lie;  -sgd  seaward) 
Llze'il  five  (plugs  of  tobacco)  (Le^il  five) 
yA^nidji  LfdjiwogAngd  go  to  the  flint  which  sticks  out  thin!  (yA^mdji 

flint;  djiwo  =dju  it  is  of  that  sort;  gAn=gAfl  continuative;  -gd 

to  be  [§18.5]) 

23.  Iga^  branching  objects,  such  as  bushes  with  numerous  branches 

from  one  stem,  combs,  several  hooks  on  one  line,  clothing  with 
a  coarse  weave,  the  vertebral  column,  and  even  a  person  who 
is  very  thm. 

l!  Ld'dji  la  gxlga'Las  he  broke  off  the  ends  of  some  cedar-limbs 
{l!  some;  ud'dji  limbs;  J'l-  [?];  l  stem  to  touch) 
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Ia  IgaVngavms  he  put  up  (a  stone  wall)  {Vngaw  perhaps  contains 

go  to  lie;  -us  participle) 
Ia  dAvlga/siagwa'gdsi  he  pulled  out  (a  hemlock  branch)  10,6 
ia'ole  IgalunuVa/wan  there  were  three  hooks  (Masset)  {ta'ol  hooks; 

e  the;  lunul  three;  ^aw^^o  to  lie;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

24.  IgArn^  large  roundish  or  cubic  objects. 

sl'sa  IgA'mqeda  l!  IgA'mgatxi  they- had  large  round  rattles  in 

their  hands  {sl^sa  rattle;  qeda  large;  gaixi  stem  [?]) 
xaUgA'rndcudde's  (skm)  shriveled  up  in  fire  37.15  (xal-  by  fire) 

25.  Igl'  large  cylindrical  objects,  like  logs,  steam-boilers,  smoke- 

stacks, rolls  of  bedding,  many  objects  flowing  in  a  stream, 
also  driftwood  sometimes,  and  large  fence-rails. 

wage'istA  Tcwalgl' stAsga' si  ^olachen)  ran  out  of  it  in  a  stream 

toward  the  sea  {wa  it;  gei  into;  stA  from;  huxi-  in  a  stream; 

stA  stem;  -sga  outward;  -si  participle) 
Uau  la  Igl^gifvas  he  was  carrying  a  hard,  dead  limb  (Hau  limb  or 

knot  rotted  out  of  a  tree;  gin  stem;  -a«  participle) 
Idi  xutlgldjvf  LJxagias  there  cranberries  were  blown  out  (in  a 

cylindrical  body)  (fei  cranberries;  xut-  by  the  wind  [§14.19]; 

dju  stem;  -Llxa  toward;  -gia  outward;  -»  participle) 
I'Llga  xo'dai  da  Igl^ataLgagasan  you  might  eat  our  hair-seal  (Jl! 

our;  -ga  possessive;  xdd=xdt  hair-seal;  ai  the;  da  you;  a  [1]; 

to  stem  TO  eat;  -Lga  all  [§20.2];  -ga  to  be;  -o^a/l  infallible  future) 
l!    Igl'stAUsindaVyagAn    they    make    four  (grave-posts)    91.29 

{stAU^n  eight ;  -da  to  make) 
Igidju'usgadia's  (glow  of  fire)  shines  toward  beach  39.6 
slcl'le  I  w^e  Id  Igldju'diwan  put  a  tall  dance-hat  on  his  head! 
*  (Masset)  (sfcfZ  dance-hat;  €  the;  imperative  particle;  w=wo 

it  [hat];  ^e  into;  la  probably  =i!a  with  the  possessive  -*a  his; 

d^ustem;  -di  determinate  suffix;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

26.  xa-  many  inanimate  small  objects. 

.  .  .  xd'godigAni  they  (gills)  lie  97.26  {go  to  lie;  -di  determinate; 

■  ■ 

-gAU  experienced;  -4  [p. 253]) 
ta-^  xa/xlvxis  halibut-hooks  were  hanging  67.19  (to-u  hook;  xiu 
to  hang;  -as  participial) 

27.  sLAj}' 

gVna  go'lgal  sLA^pdAla  some  slim,  blue  things  (gl^rui  some;  gd'lgal 
blue;  dAla  plural  with  adjectives  of  shape) 

28.  f.Uj}' 

gVna  sget  tlA^pdjuLlxa  something  short  and  red  protruded  (g%*na 
something;  sget  red;  djustera;  -Llxa  toward) 
§15 
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29.  kJAm-'  small  (cf.  no.  15a,  p.  231). 

Lu  JclA^mdAla  small  canoes  {lu  canoe;  dAla  plural  with  adjectives) 
tia'gas  JcWmdala  small  flakes  of  snow  31.28 

30.  g&m^ 

ga  qiaflaga  ga'm^odies  a  large  open  space  in  the  woods  {ga  some 
[indef.  pi.];  qia'laga  open  place  or  swamp;  ^o  to  he;  -di  deter- 
minate; -es  participle) 

31.  U Ap- 
ia LlApdji'lAxadcLS  he  let  a  small  part  (of  the  surface  of  the  moon) 

be  seen  {djilaxa  [?];  -da  causative;  -8  paiticiple) 

32.  sLant- 

qfdfdjai  V  xe'lA  ^e'islA  sget  aLd'mdjigolafndoLasi  the  gum  hung 
out  from  his  mouth  red  (g!ddj=q!d8  gum;  ai  the;  xe^lA  mouth; 
j^eiinto;  stAirom;  s^etred;  djiprobably  =d7uitisof  thatsort; 
^ola'ndal  analysis  uncertain;  -asi  participle) 

33.  fc/f-  the  insides  of  such  objects  as  sea-eggs. 

34.  8t!a^  dumb-bell  shaped  objects,  such  as  the  liver  of  a  dog-fish. 

35.  skAp-  applied  to  such  an  object  as  the  curled  tail  of  a  dog. 

sJcA'pdala  crooked  wedges  33.13 

36.  HkUt"  small  and  very  slender  objects,  such  as  certain  small, 

slender  teapots. 

Third  Group:  Principal  Predicative  Terms  (§§  16-21) 

§  16.  Characterization  of  Predicative  Terms 

Most  elements  of  this  group  must  be  considered  as  independent 
verbs.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  they  may  also  enter  into 
combinations.  Among  some  of  them  this  tendency  is  strongly  devel- 
oped. Here  belong  the  verbs  forming  terms  of  the  first  group  (see 
§  14).  A  number  of  others  are  so  intimately  related  with  other  ideas 
in  their  significance  that  they  occur  only  rarely  alone,  if  at  all,  and 
appear,  therefore,  in  part  rather  as  auxiliary  verbs,  or  even  as  affixes. 

§  17.  Stems  in  Initiul  Position 

Some  of  these  stems  take  initial  positions. 

I.  gai"  (Masset  grf-)  refers  to  any  object  floating  upon  the  water, 
gai  being  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  float. 

Nor^v!  ga  Ia  ga/isLgeilglgAS  he  stopped  at  House-fishing-ground 
(floating  there  upon  the  water)  29.8  {Na  house;  giu  fishing- 
ground;  ga  in;  sl  stem;  -gil  to  come  to  be  [§18.10];  gl  com- 
pletion of  action;  gA  to  be;  -8  participle) 
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gAm  V  lana'ga  da'osqudl  ga'isiga'ogAnganga  driftwood  never 
floated  ashore  in  his  town  {gAm  not;  larva  town;  -qa  possessive ; 
da'osqtuil  driftwood;  sl  stem;  goo  [?];  -^Afl  negation;  -gafi 
continuative;  -ga  to  be) 

V  xe'igu  V  gd'isLgUa  it  floated  ashore  in  front  of  him  (ac^<  down  in 
front  of ;  ^u  there;  ^xstem;  -^Z  shoreward;  -s  participle) 

V  gafingwauAS  it  was  floating  about  {ga  =gdi-  floating;  An  on  sea ; 
-gwan  about;  -x»  participle) 

[This  stem  might  be  considered  as  an  instrumental,  like 
those  discussed  in  §  14.  It  takes  the  same  position  before 
classifiers  as  other  instrumental  do:  gaf-itlaoga'ogadie's  a 
feather  floated  ashore  37.24  {tlao-  feather-shaped  object). — Ei>.] 

2.  gAn-  applied  when  a  number  of  people  are  doing  a  thing  en  masse. 

I A  stA  l!  gA^ndaqitdjilasi  they  all  started  away  from  her  {stA  from ; 

da^ddl  to  go  [pi.];  -rU  inchoative  [§18.6];  -djil  truly) 
I A  at  A  l!  gA'nlgalAnas  they  went  home  from  him  {stA  from;  Igal 

to  go  indirectly;  -Afl  continuative;  -as  participle) 
la  ^A'nstA  gAndd'lLlxagihi  they  came  to  him  together  {^a'tistA  to 

[=gAn  FOR  and  stA  from  =  coming  for  a  purpose];  dot  to  go 

[pi.];  -i.'xa  toward;  -jftnandward;  -si  participle) 
Igv/nvl  gAudaxl^dAU  three  came  along  107.20 

V  gATid'l^d  qa'odihao  after  they  had  gone  along  37.2 

[It  would  seem  that  this  element  must  be  considered  as  a 
classifier,  analogous  to  those  discussed  in  §  15  and  meaning 
GROUP  OF  PEOPLE.  The  following  example  illustrates  its  use 
following  an  instrumental:  Ia  l!  gAlgA'ndaxnigafvxin  vxinsu^ga 
it  is  said,  they  led  him  home  81.39  {^aV-  by  leading). — Ed.] 

3.  qcao-  (Masset  y^)  to  do  a  thing  quickly. 

la  at  gut  I  a  da'omostas  they  seized  each  other  quickly  {at  with;  g^ii 
each  other;  dao-  to  go  and  get  [prefixed];  sta  stem) 

la  ga  ga  nd^nxaoLgAfiasi  it  quickly  ground  off  his  skin  {ga  to;  ga 
something;  ndn  =  nan  to  grind  [§  14.8];  l  stem  [?];  -gAfi  con- 
tinuative; -asi  participle) 

V  dd'^alAn  stAU  V  doxo' stAS^aian  her  two  brothers  ran  down  to 
take  her  (Masset)  {dd^^a  younger  brother;  -IaTi,  plural;  stAfi 
two;  do  to  go  and  get;  stA  stem;  -sFa  seaward;  -i  perfect;  -an 
past  inexperienced) 

4.  fa-  expresses  the  use  of  a  transitive  verb  without  object. 

taga'ogAnAU  WAUsu^ga  they  say  few  were  left  11.8 
taqlddAS  she  cut  up  49.1 
tago'ldjuvlas  he  spread  out  in  morning  53.4 
tasTcidd* nagAui  they  plundered  105.4 
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§  18*  Stemn  in  Terminal  Position,  First  Group 

Most  of  these  verbal  stems  take  a  terminal  position: 

1.  il  TO  srr  or  continue  to  be. 

2.  da  to  cause. 

3.  dal  to  move  along  while  something  else  is  taking  place. 

4.  stfi  to  wish. 

5.  ga  TO  be. 

6.  xit  (Masse t  'id)  to  begin 

7.  xAl  or  xAl  (Masset  Al  or  Al)  to  tell. 

8.  ^a  (Masset  'a)  to  go. 

9.  ^aya  (Masset  'aya)  to  know  how  to  do  a  thing. 

10.  ^etl  or  ^eal  (Masset  ^d  or  ^et)  to  become. 

11.  jrafi  TO  think  or  guess. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  auxiliaries  with  nouns : 

gATiL  xe^lauds  there  lay  a  water-hole  (gAUL  fresh  water;  xela  a 
water-hole;  u  to  lie  or  sit  [no.  1];  -ds  participle) 

lI  Iga'uas  they  put  stones  into  the  fire  {Igd  stones;  u  auxiliary 
[no.  1] ;  -cw  participle) 

la  ^d'ldfis  he  stayed  all  night  (1a  he;  gal  night;  da  [no.  2]) 

Ia  la  m'vdas  he  said  to  him  27.2  (su  to  say,  intransitive) 

V  tcd'aidashi^  had  a  war-spear  (V  he;  tea/ ah  war-spear;  -da  aux- 

iliary [no.  2];  -5  participle) 
dAU  gu  I  madd'da^ga  I  will  put  mountain-goats  upon  you  (dAU 

you;   gu  there;    I  I;   7nad==mAt  mountain-goats;   a  [?];  -da 

auxiliary  [no.  2];  -sga  future) 
TLin  tU'dji  Igdfgas   the  one  who  was  half  rock  8.9  {uAfl  one; 

tie'dji  half;  l^d  stone) 

V  nd'tga  gaxafga^  his  nephew  was  a  child ^  (nd't  nephew;  -^a  pos- 
sessive [§  28];  gaxa  child;  -ga  to  be  [no.  5];  -s  participle) 

Id'^a  XAlaga/gAn  his    (implement)  was  copper  (-</a  possessive; 

xaIa  copper;  -gd  to  be  [no.  5];  -a^AU  past  inexperienced) 
Ia  gi  yd'nAngeil^oa^  it  became  foggy  upon  them  (Ia  them  [with 

suffix  -go];  gi  at  or  upon;  yd'nAil  clouds  or  fog;  -geil  to  become 

[no.  10];  -<w  participle) 

Examples  of  the* use  of  auxiliaries  with  other  verb-stems: 

V  qld'o-u  qa/odi  after  he  had  sat  there  for  a  while  (2.'a[o]  to  sit;  u 

auxiliary  [no.  1];  ga'odi  after  a  while) 
Ia  goyd'das  he  caused  it  to  be  dear  (  =  he  valued  it)  (qoyd  dear; 
-da  auxiliary  [no.  2];  -s  participle) 

>  Gdza  appears  to  have  been  orlglxially  a  yerb  meaning  to  bb  weax  (see  (  19.1),  but  here  it  is  made  a 
Tvb  over  again  just  as  If  it  were  a  noun. 
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V  dd'yindal  qa'odi  after  he  had  gone  along  hunting  for  a  while 

{ddytfi  hunting;  dal  to  go  [no.  3];  qaodt  after  a  while) 
dAU  gi  l!  gi'dayu^AUsinga  they  wish  to  give  you  much  food 

(dAn  you;  gi  to;  g^da  to  give  food  to  any  one;  yu'An  much; 

-sift  auxiliary  [no.  4];  -ga  perhaps  this  should  be  -sga  future) 
Va'oga  V  ta/gAS  his  mother  ate  it  27.28  {ao  mother;  -ga  possessive; 

id  to  eat;  ga  to  be  [no.  5];  -»  participle) 
Ia  la  qd'Llxaxalffoas  they  told  him  to  come  out  to  them  {la  they 

[with  suffix -^o];  qd  to  go;  -Lixa  toward;  -a:aZ  auxiliary  [no.  7]) 
UAn  qea'n^asi  one  went  to  look  {uau  one;  qea  stem  to  look;  -aH 

continuative;  -^a  auxiliary  [no.  8];  -«i  participle) 
UAn  gam' 8  nd' nagaya^eils  the  child  came  to  know  how  to  play 

(uAfi  the  [with  suffix  -«];  gaxd  child;  -s  participle;  ndfUi  =  nan 

stem;  -gay a  to  know  how  to  [no.  9];  -geil  to  come  to  [no.  10]; 

'8  participle) 
qona'i  Id'na  qlestd'nsanai^els  their  months  became  eight,  or  eight 

months  passed  over  them  (Masset)  (qofi  moon;  ai  the;  la'fUi 

their  [singular  form  covering  plural]  =Za  +  afUt  their  own;  qfe- 

classifier  [§  15.18];   8td'n8afia  =  8td^n8afixa  eight;  i  probably 

euphonic:  -^el  auxiliary  [no.  10];  -«  participle) 
JiayVnxAn  Loga  xia'lxA'ngua  I  think  he  has  danced  long  enough 

(Masset)   (hayi'n  instead  of  [dancing  longer];   xau  so,  thus; 

lio^a  enough  [?]:  xial  to  dance;  -XAfi  auxiUary  [no.  11];  --gua 

declarative  suffix  [25.5]) 

§  19.  Stetns  in  Terminal  Positimi,  Second  Oroup 

A  number  of  others  are  also  apparently  verbal  stems,  but  appear 
in  close  connection  with  other  verbs,  so  that  they  almost  convey  the 
impression  of  suffixes.  In  some  of  them,  however,  their  independent 
character  is  quite  apparent. 

1.  "Xa  usually  occurs  in  such  close  conjunction  with  the  verb 
stem  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  true  suffix  or 
not.     It  may  indicate  state. 

dl  dalA'n  LgaxagVlgd  you  tire  me  with  your  handling  {dl  me; 

doZii'flyou  [pi.];  l- by  handling  [§  14.26];  ^axa  together  mefuis 

weak;  'fjU  to  become  [§  18.101;  -ga  auxiUary  [§  18.8]) 
Sawall'xa  gia'xayas  Sawah'xa  stood  up  (SawaU'xa  man's  name; 

gia  to  stand;  -y  perfect;  -8  participle) 
la  gAU  V  8t!e'xagidlAn  WAnsv/ga  he  became  angry  with  him,  they 

say  (gATi  with  [?];  sUe  angry  or  sick;  gidl  to  become  [§  18.10]; 

-iiflpast  inexperienced;  WAnsv/ga  quotative) 
la'gi  V  Igoa'xagils  he  became  afraid  of  him  {gi  of;  Iqoa  stem  TO 

fear;  -gil  auxiliary;  -«  participle) 
§19 
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Ia  la  JcU^e'idaxa-JcIdiwd'lan  ...  he  made  her  so  ashamed  by 
his  words  that  she  died  (HZ- by  words  [§  14.14];  ^^ida  perhaps 
means  it  is  that  way,  but  with  -xa  it  signifies  to  become 
ashamed;  Jelotvi  to  be  destroyed;  -afi  past  inexperienced) 

gAfn  l!  qe'xaganas  they  did  not  find  him  {gAm  not;  qe  perhaps  is 
qea  to  see,  but  with  -xa  it  means  to  find;  -gan  negation) 

2.  '^tfij  ^gtn,  or  -tn  motion  by  sea  ;  also  an  independent  stem.* 

V  qa'idanginAB  it  went  of  itself  by  sea  {qa  to  go;  -id  inchoative 
[§18.6];  -afi  continuative  [?];  -as  participle) 

qa^gin  qafodi  after  it  had  gone  along  on  the  ocean  for  a  while 
{qa  to  go;  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

V  xa'oins  he  was  fishing  29.7  {xao  to  fish;  -s  participle) 

V  9a'Mns  he  went  out  hunting  by  sea  {sai  to  hunt;  -s  participle) 

3.  ^9fi  (Masset  ^^Ofi)  conveys  the  idea  of  random  progression  on 

foot,  and  is  used  only  after  the  verb  stems  qa  and  is, 

V  dji'lgoqa^o'ndi  after  he  had  danced  around  for  a  while  {V  they 

[with  suffix  -jro];  djil  stem  to  dance;  qa  to  go;  -gdn-^-gdn 
suffix;  -<i4  determinate  suffix) 

V  qa'^ongAni  he  wandered  around  (qa  to  go;  -gAU  past  inexperi- 
enced ;  A  perfect) 

la  ^nqa'gouAS  he  saw  walking  about  12.2 

la  qd'gbn  qa'odi  after  he  had  walked  about  67.33 

4.  ^ia  is  also  used  principally  after  gd,  and  seems  to  indicate  that 

the  motion  is  with  a  definite  object  in  view,  straight  on  to  a 
certain  place.  Possibly  it  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  stand, 
¥nth  which  it  is  morphologically  identical. 

gut  Ia  qagiagA'n  qa'odi  after  he  had  gone  along  upon  the  trail  for 

a  while  {gut  upon;  ga  stem  to  go;  -gAfi  continuative;  qa'odi 

after  a  while) 
^ala  qafgiagA'n^  he  was  going  thither  {ga  to;  qa  stem  to  go; 

-^AU  past  experienced;  -4  perfect  [§  25.6]) 
la'aa  UAU  qd'giagAnas  one  came  to  him  upon  the  trail  {ga  to; 

n^flone;  gd  stem  to  go;  H7iifl  continuative;  -^s  participle) 

5.  ^td  or  ^qtol  to  do  secretly;  also  independent  verb  stem. 

Sa/wall'xa  V  qinqfo'ltadies  Sawali'xa  looked  at  him  unobserved 

{Sawall'xa  man's  name;  qifl  stem  to  look;  -ta  perhaps  for; 

-da  auxiliary;  -di  determinate  suffix;  -es  participle) 
la  V  su'dAqloldaian  he  whispered  to  her  secretly  {su  stem  to 

say;  -dA  to  cause;  -da  to  cause  [used  twice];  -i  perfect  [§  23.7]; 

-an  past  inexperienced) 

>^No9.  2-4  might  l)e  classed  wUh  the  locative  suffixes  described  In  §  22.— Ed.] 
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dl  I A  q!olgi'nda  don't  let  any  one  know  of  me  {dl  me;  I  a  impera- 
tive particle;  gin  [?];  -da  to  cause) 

§  20.  Stems  in  Terminal  JPosition,  Third  Group 

It  is  probably  due  to  their  significance  that  the  following  groups 
take  ordinarily  their  position  following  the  last  series: 

1.  -yo  (Masset  -*o)  plurality.    Originally  this  probably  marked  dis- 

tributive plurality.     It  always  follows  la,  the  personal  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  singular. 

^An  Ia  la  djild'dagoas  they  had  her  as  bait  for  it  (^au  for;  la  they 
[with  -jfo];  djild  bait;  -da  to  cause;  -cw  participle) 

8tA  l!a  Luqd'it^oasi  they  went  away  (stA  from;  l!a  they;  lu-  by 
canoe  [§  14.27];  gdtogo;  -i^  inchoative  [§  18.6];  -a«i  participle) 

V  na/xagAugogA' nga  they  fly  about  (F  they  [with  -^o];  fba'xa  to  fly 
[pi.];  -gAfl  continuative;  -gAfi  probably  continuative  also,  the 
suffix  being  doubled;  -ga  auxiliary) 

Ia  qla'osLoga^awan  .  .  .  they  came  and  sat  down  by  the  fire 
(I A  they  [with  gaw^^-^o]]  q!a  to  sit;  -o  probably  auxiliary; 
SLO  stem  [  ?] ;  -^a  auxiliary  [  ?] ;  -aft  past  inexperienced) 

Ia  8tA  Ia  Luqa/ -it^oas  they  left  him  by  canoe  59.3 

V  ge't^atgawa'-i  lu  when  they  had  gone  69.4 
Ia  lanadageilgafyxv^An  they  had  a  town  103.11 

2.  -I^^a  (Skidegate  dialect)  indicates  that  all  of  the  objects  or  persons 

just  mentioned  are  included  in  the  action. 

V  ga' oluL^a^awas  they  all  got  up  (Z'  they  [with  -^aw=-^o]) 
Wgia^a  gVnagai  qa'ilL^agas  all  his  property  was  lost  (gia  prop- 
erty; -ga  possessive;  gl'na  things;  gai  the;  qa'il  stem;    -^a 
auxiliary;  s  participle) 

3.  ''odJU  Masset  equivalent  of  the  above. 

^alA^nsL^odjawani  it  was  all  cooked  (^alAU  to  cook;  sl  appears  to  be 

the  principal  stem;  ^odjaw=^odju  all;  -an  past  inexperienced; 

-i  perfect) 
*a  l! V sdals^odjawan  all  went  down  to  it  (*a  to;  ts[?];  dal  to  go;  « 

[?];  ^odjaw  =^^odju  s\l;  -an  past  inexperienced) 
l!  l^Llada^odjawan  all  went  down  to  it  {I'Llada  [?];  ^odjaw^^odju 

all;  -an  past  inexperienced) 
Lvfgue  A^na  V  Vsda^odjawan  he  took  all  into  the  canoe  {lu  canoe; 

gu  there;  t=^e  into;  A'iia  his  own;  isda  stem;  -^odjaw^  -'odju 

all;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

4.  'Mki  applied  to  an  action  that  fails  of  accomplishment,  or  per- 

haps to  one  that  nearly  succeeds. 
§20 
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iliwa'i  ^ei  V  xA^ptagoasJcid'si  he  almost  went  flying  through  the 

dooTWAj  {1c!iw=Jc!iu  dooTwaj;  aithe;  j/eiinto;  x^ip  probably 

means  quickly;  tagoa  [?];  -dsi  participle) 
la  da'yinslcia'gadjuugAfi  he  hunted  for  it  in  vain  (da^yifi  to  hunt; 

rest  uncertain) 
^ei  l!  dayVnakiya'i   f,u  when  they  found  nothing  there  by 

hunting  (yei  into;  dayifi  to  hunt;  -y  perfect;  ai  the;  lu  when) 
^ado'  I  ge'tskian  I  could  in  no  way  get  them  (^ado^  around  [always 

used  with  this  stem];  21;  ^et  stem;  -aft  [?]) 

5.  '^oafi.    A  frequentative  best  translated  by  the  English  word 

ABOUT. 

V  xeti't  tclVnlgoangas  he  went  about  hunting  birds  {ocetVi  birds; 
icHn  to  shoot  or  hunt;  I  perhaps  euphonic;  -ga  to  go;  -s 
participle).     See  also  27.27 

V  gd'yingoauAs  it  was  floating  about  (gdy-=gair  floating;  An  on 
water;  -as  participle) 

gb'fi^n  dA'nat  Ia  na'ugoafi  qa'odi  after  he  had  lived  along  with 
his  father  for  a  while  (gon  man's  father;  -gafi  his  own;  dA'fiai 
in  company  with;  na  to  live;  u  auxiliary;  -goafi  along  or 
about;  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

Ia  la  I'nor^oan  qa'odi  after  he  had  remained  with  his  wife  for  a 
while  {Vna  to  marry;  -u  auxiliary;  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

6.  -^f  the  completion  of  action;  also,  sometimes,  continuation,  in 

which  case  it  probably  means  continuation  to  the  end. 

la  aeilglda^a'i  lu  when  she  had  finished  (geil  to  become;  -da  aux- 
iliary; gaithe;  lu  when) 

la  sugl'gai  lu  when  he  was  through  talking  (su  to  talk;  gai  the) 

la  qingl'gwasi  they  looked  at  it  for  some  time  {la  they  [with  -gw  — 
-go]]  qin  stem  to  look;  -asi  participle) 

xao  g*  tadjugl'ganan  the  raven  always  sat  upon  it  (xao  [?];  ^  at 
or  upon;  ta  probably  a  classifier;  dju  stem  [?];  -gaft  continua- 
tive;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

7.  -di  a  suffix  that  seems  to  define  the  action  as  having  taken 

place  at  a  certain  particular  place  and  moment.     Its  use  is 
not  so  pronounced  in  the  Masset  dialect  as  in  Skidegate. 

q!al  Igal  JclA'tdAla  qias  goxd'godies  some  small  black-skinned  per- 
sons held  burning  pitchwood  then  {q!al  skins;  Igal  black;  JcfAt- 
short  or  small;  -dAla  plural  with  adjectives  [§39];  g/ew  pitch- 
wood;  go-  burning;  xa  inanimate  pi.;  -go  to  be  somewhere; 
-es  participle) 

Ia  Lind'ndigAndi  xau  at  the  moment  when  she  was  striving  to 
disentangle  it  {hi-  with  the  hands  [?];  nan  probably  stem;  -di 
seems  to  be  determinate  sufiix  used  twice;  -gAn  continuative; 
XAU  thus,  at  that  moment) 

44377— BuU.  40,  pt  1—10 16  §  20 
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gu  Ia  ta'idiasi  he  lay  right  there  iffu  there;  tai  to  lie) 

V  ^axd^di  at  the  time  when  he  was  a  boy  (^dxd  boy) 

This  suflBx  is  used  very  often  before  qa'odi, 
Vsudi  qa'odi  after  he  had  cried  7.7 

8.    'tU  or  -^Ul  TO   DO  A  THING   EARLY   IN   THE   MORNING. 

QlauA'n  tia'ga  I  qta'o-^lcbs  I  sit  early  in  the  morning  at   the 

mouth  of  QlanA^fi  river  {QlauA^fl  river  name;  t!a  mouth  of; 

-ga  at;  11]  q!a  to  sit;  -o  auxiliary;  -as  participle) 
gana/n  ge'itulaa  (the  weather)  becomes  like  this  early  in   the 

morning  {galia'fi  like;  geit  stem  it  was  so;  -as  participle) 
yd/nAua  ta'iginvlia'i  jpu  when  it  was  cloudy  (or  foggy)  early  in 

the  morning  {yafnAfui  clouds  or  fog;  tai  to  lie  [close  to  water]; 

gin  on  water;  ai  the;  lu  when) 

V  lafuligo,  it  is  fine  weather  so  early  this  morning  (la  good,  fine) 
UAn  klwai'yaga^  klodai/ go-vlaiyan  one  brother  lay  dead  in  the 

morning  77.33  {Jdoda-  dead;  fr-  classifier;  go  to  lie) 

0.  -Itila'  marks  potentiality. 

V^n  Lgao  l!  xadalind'figudA'nsi  he  thought  he  might  restore 
them  (Vsin  again;  Lgao  new;  l!  he  [plural  because  a  great  hero 
is  speaking];  xada  human  being;  -aft  continuative  [?];  -gud  to 
think;  -.4 n  continuative  [contracted  before  «];  -»i  participle) 

gi'na  at  V  Idltna'  wa'^uxAU  Wgi  I  a  Vsda^  he  gave  him  all  things 
which  might  make  him  happy  (gl'na  things;  ai  with;  Id  good 
or  happy;  wa'LUXAti  all  [vxi-\-ftU-\-XAn]]  gi  to;  Vsda  gave) 

sJcAti,  sta'iga  zgua  I  sqaaga/itlifUi'  blockhead,  I  can  knock  out 
your  labret  («fciifl  blockhead;  ^to'ilabret;  -(/a  possessive;  Lgua 
a  sort  of  adverbial  interjection,  whatever  it  is;  11]  sqasgd'ii 
to  knock  out) 

gAm  gu  ^AnidAU  ga  tIalA'n  Viialinanus  may  we  not  leave  fresh 
water  with  you?  (Masset)  {gAm  not;  gu  interrogative  particle; 
^AUL  fresh  water;  dAu  you;  j/a  to;  tlalA^fi  we;  i'na  stem;  -aft 
continuative  [?];  -us  interrogative  suffix) 

Una'  may  also  be  employed  as  the  stem  of  an  independent  verb 
and  as  an  adjective. 

l!  do'na  Ic!  Ad  And' sis  u  V  Ina'yan  she  made  it  so  that  younger 
sisters  are  wise  (Masset)  (l!  indefinite;  do'na  younger  sisters; 
JcUdAftd'  wise;  -s  participle;  -ds  probably  contracted  form  of 
verb  to  be;  u  general  demonstrative;  Ifla  stem;  -y  perfect; 
-an  past  inexperienced) 
NavM/Islos  lina'i  he  who  was  going  to  become  NAfikf IsLas,  or 
the  potential  NAftkt'lsLas  {NAfl  one;  Hi-  voice;  sl  stem;  -as 
participle  [all  meaning  one-whose-voice-is-obeyed];  ai  the) 
§20 
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a'hao  qait  lina'i  hao  Idja'n  WAUSvfga  those  were  the  future  (or 
potential)  trees,  they  say  (a  this;  hu>  general  demonstrative; 
qaii  trees;  liiUi'i  the  potential;  Tiao  general  demonstrative; 
id/a  to  be;  -an  past  inexperienced;  WAUsu'ga  quotative) 

It  is  also  often  used  in  the  formation  of  names. 

§  21.  Sienu9  in  Ter^minal  Position,  Fourth  Group 

All  of  these  except  two  are  nothing  more  than  incorporated  adjec- 
tives. 

1.  yA'  BIG. 

Li  gd'na  yu'Andaya^An  he  had  it  very  thick  33.9  {ga'na  thick; 
-da  to  cause  [§18.2];  -j/  perfect  [§23.2];  -agAU  past  inexperi- 
enced [§23.2]) 

la'gAn  sJdvlyu'AnAS  it  was  very  crowded  for  her  (^au  for;  sJcIul  a 
crowd;  -as  participle  [§25.7]) 

V  Lai  l!  daoyvf  atlas  they  came  near  him  on  the  opposite  shore  in 
a  very  great  crowd  (Ldi  abreast  of  on  shore;  dao  to  go  to  get) 

V  qoanyvfauAn  they  were  very  many  (V  they  [sing,  used  for  pi.]; 
qoan  many;  -An  past  inexperienced  [§23.2]) 

2.  djttV    REAL. 

^a/l^a-^eildjtlVgai  i^u  when  it  became  quite  dark  (^d7  night, 

dark;  -^a  [?];  ^ei2  to  become;  gai  the;  lu  when) 
gx  I A  gwaodjill'gasi  he  really  did  not  care  for  (it)  {gl  for;  gvxLO 

stem  NOT  TO  CARE  for;  -ga  auxiliary  [§18.5]) 
dl  skUsLdjill'ga  I  am  truly  full  {dl  I;  skOaL  to  be  full  [perhaps 

compounded  of  skli  and  8l\]  -ga  auxiUary  to  be) 
la'gi  Ia  dayVnsJcidjUi'gas  he  was  absolutely  unable  to  find  him 

(ffi  to  or  for;  dayVn  to  find;  -ski  in  vain  [§20.4];  -ga  auxiUary 

TO  BE  [§18.5];  -s  participle) 

3.  IjU'gAti  THE  FIRST. 

UAula  gAlgVgaLofgafUis  he  finished  a  certain  one  first  33.2  {uAn 
one;  ^M  to  become;  -gl completed  action  [§20.6];  -ga  auxihary 
[§18.5];  -<w  participle) 

gi  Ia  kia'gauLoganagAn  he  asked  for  him  first  33.26  (Arm  stem;  -gan 
continuative  [§24.1];  -agAn  past  inexperienced  [§23.2]) 

1.  ^6' da  (Masset  'odd)  the  last.  Originally  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  word  for  buttocks.  In  the  Masset  dialect  it  is 
used  as  a  connective  meaning  after. 

La  ga  tafga^otsLas  the  ones  he  ate  last  (xa  [?];  ga  the  ones;  ta 
stem  TO  eat;  -ga  auxiliary  to  be  [?];  -got  last;  sl  stem;  -as 
participle) 

§21 
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5.  8^oan  FOREVER,  or  for  a  long  time.    This  is  derived  from  the 
same  stem  as  s^oa'nsin  one,  s^v/nxan  only. 

ga'igu  Jiao  V  td'a^eils^odnan  WAnsv/ga  he  came  to  have  a  place 
there  forever,  they  say  (gai  the  or  that;  gu  there;  Juio  general 
demonstrative;  tda  a  place;  ^eil  to  come  to;  -aft  past  inex- 
perienced; tyxTisu'gra  quotative) 

Id'^a  Ia  dAnda'ostAS^od'ruinasi  he  pulled  his  [spear]  out  for  good 
(-ga  possessive;  dAfl-  by  pulling;  dao  to  go  and  get;  si  a 
to  move  from  a  place ;  -afl  continuative  [§24. 1]) .    See  also  69.9 

The  numerals  from  two  up  are  suffixed  to  take  the  place  of  ordinals, 
numerals,  and  numeral  adverbs. 

Ia  ^otxia'tcIastA'nsana'i  lu  after  he  had  swallowed  four  times,  or 

the  fourth  time  (gotxia  stem  [?];  -tela  motion  into  [§22.1]; 

'StA^nsan  four;  -oi  the;  lu  when) 
aOia'o  I A  la  tcHga'stianan  ...  he  shot  him  twice  with  it  {at 

with;  Juw  general  demonstrative;   tell-  by  shooting  [§14.2]; 

ga  stem;  -stian=8tin  two;  -an  past  inexperienced  [§23.2]) 
gutge'istA  la  la  dAudjistALe'ilas  he  pulled  apart  five  times  (gut 

together;  gei  into;  stA  from;  dAU-  by  pulUng  [§14.4];  djlsia 

stem  [?];  -Lcil  five;  -as  participle) 

§  22.  Fourth  Group :  Locative  Suffixes  ^ 

1.  ^tcta  or  -/c/t  indicates  motion  or  action  into  something,  espe- 

cially a  house. 

Jdia^lu  au'n  gi  Ia  JcIu'sLtdis  he  brought  a  cormorant  in  to  his 
mother  27.27  (Jdd'lu  cormorant;  au  mother;  -uli  his  own; 
gi  to;  Ar.'it- classifier  [§15.15];  ^xstem;  -«  participle  [§25.7]) 

da'tcH  Ia  L'sLiclas  he  brought  in  a  wren  27.31  {da'tcH  wren;  f- 
classifier  [§15.20];  ^xstem;  -«  participle) 

V  gatda'ya^  he  came  in  (ga  stem;  -t/a  perfect;  -8  participle) 
ga'gei  la  gVntc!aya>8  he  looked  into  some  houses  {ga  some;  jyei 

into;  g^nstem;  -y  perfect  [§23.7];  -«  participle) 

2.  ^gua  direction  of  action  out  of  something,  especially  a  house. 

Ia  la  da'oxaostAgua'^awan  WAnsu'ga  they  ran  out  of  the  house  to 
him  quickly,  they  say  {la  they  [with  suffix  -qaw—-g6\\  dao  to 
go  to  get;  xao-  quickly  [§17.3];  sIa  stem;  -an  past  inexperi- 
enced; ty^ n^u'jra  quotative) 

Ia  gi  I  a  qingua'ga^i  she  looked  out  at  him  {gi  at;  ji^  stem;  -ga 
auxiliary;  -,n  participle) 

V  A'ndjigoagai  lu  when  ho  put  his  head  out  {Andji  erect;  gai 
the;  LU  when) 

1  See  also  {  19.2-4. 
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JcHwa'i  ^a  la  ffid'xagoasi  he  stood  at  the  door  outside  (Jc!iv)=Tc!iu 
door;  ai  the;  ga  at;  gia  stem;  -xa  suffix  of  unknown  signifi- 
cance; -goa  out;  -^  participle) 

3.  *xQl  or  qcual  (Masset  "gtU  or  '^g'ual)  has  a  meaning  similar  to 

the  above,  but  in  this  case  actual  motion  out  is  always  meant. 

I A  qaxua'lan  WAnsu'ga  he  went  out,  they  say  29.38  {qa  stem; 
-afi  past  inexperienced;  WAnsu'ga  c^oteitive) 

SLudjd'gadAnai  i'sin  dA'nat  Ia  qa'xuh  he  also  went  out  with  the 
woodpecker  29.46  (sLvdjd'gadAfl  woodpecker;  -ai  the;  Vsifi 
also;  dA^ fiat  with;  ^astem;  -s  participle) 

r  ud'lga  qaxwdflaA  her  husband  went  out  {loI  husband;  -ga  pos- 
sessive t§28];  gastem;  -cwi  participle) 

V  qd'gudlan  he  went  out  of  doors  (Masset)  (qa  stem;  -an  past 
inexperienced) 

gAtn  havn'dan  V  qagulafanan  he  did  not  go  out  quickly  (Masset) 
ig Am  not]  havn'dan  quickly;  a'  carries  accent;  -an  negative) 

4.  •ttailj  ACROSS  A  BODY  OF  WATER,  especially  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

Sl'JcIa  Jcun  ^a  o  V  aa'intladjan  he  went  across  to  Sik!a  point  to 
hunt  (Masset)  {SVTcIa  name  of  a  point;  Icun  point;  ^a  to;  o 
general  demonstrative;  ^a'in  stem;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

l!  Lvdb'tladjan  they  went  across  the  harbor  (Masset)  {lu  by 
canoe  [§14.27];  do  to  go  to  get;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

loa^a  l!  Ll'tladjani  they  brought  them  across  to  it  (Masset) 
(tea  it;  ^a  to;  lI  stem;  -an  past  inexperienced;  -4  perfect) 

qfd'daifadjasi  (he)  threw  across  73.42 

5.  ^sgUfi  ACROSS  A  STRIP  OF  LAND,  such  as  a  peninsula. 

*a  V  qd'sgieuAni  he  went  across  to  it  (Masset)  (^a  to;  qd  stem;  -au 
past  inexperienced ;  A  perfect) 

wagui'  V  qd'sgieuAn  he  went  across  to  a  distant  point  (Masset) 
{wa  it;  gui  toward  [with  motion];  qd  stem;  -an  past  inex- 
perienced [§  23.2]) 

6.  •HAl  or  t!Al  MOTION   DOWNWARD. 

tc^'wai  u'ngei  HUlApha'otlAlsi  it  stuck  into  the  floor-planks  from 
above  (tciw  =  tcu  plank;  ai  the;  un  on  top  of;  gei  into;  Hf-  by 
a  stick  [§  14.13];  tfApha'o  stem  [?];  -si  participle) 

Inaga'i  dalA'nga  la-  Jdtgu'tlAldaasan  I  will  tip  over  your  town 
(2na»Zana  town;  gai  the;  dalA'fiyou  [pi.];  -^a  possessive;  la  I; 
hU-  with  a  stick;  gu  stem;  -da  to  cause;  -asafi  future  [§  23.5]) 

silgui'gan  Ia  ^(ixia'tfala^An  he  descended  to  his  home  (sil  back; 
gui  toward  [with  motion];  -gait  his  own  [§  28];  gaxia^  stem  [?]; 
-a^An  past  inexperienced  [§  23.2]) 
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Ia  l!  qa'UAlLagAndasi  they  let  him  off  first  (qd  stem;  xa  [?]; 

jiin=ju4flcontinuative[§  24.1];  -<iato  cause  [§  18.6]) 
lI  dadjUUldai'ya^Ani  they  pushed  (it)  down  45.15 

7.   -I  MOTION   UPWARD. 

V  qa'ildi  qa'odi  after  he  had  gone  up  for  a  while  (ja  stem;  -di 
determinate  suffix  [§  20.7];  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

V  Jc!utLv/8tAla  he  spits  water  upward  (JcJut-  with  the  lips  [§  14.16] ; 
LU-  probably  a  classifier;  sIa  stem;  -la  up) 

naga'i  ^a  I  a  qd'ilst  he  went  up  to  the  house  (na  house;  gai  the;  <^ 
to;  jdstem;  -»4  participle) 

V  dA'fkindjilas  he  pulled  it  up  out  of  the  water  (dAfi-  by  pull- 
ing; andji  erect;  -ds  participle) 

lI  qi^ngalaM  they  went  up  to  see  12.4 

8.  ^s^a  (Masset  s'a)  motion  toward  an  open  place,  particularly 

toward  the  open  sea,  toward  the  fire. 

qladAxud'  la  sa'ana  qta'uaga  come  down  toward  the  sea  and  sit 
idle  29.4  (qIadA  seaward;  -xua  toward  [without  motion];  la 
imperative  particle;  «a'ana  idle;  q!a  to  sit;  -u  auxiliary) 

td'djils^as  the  wind  blew  out  of  the  inlet  (tddji  wind ;  ?  [?]) 

V  xd'^atsgas  she  stretched  her  arm  seaward  to  grasp  (something) 
•31.22  Ixd'  by  grasping;  j^a^  stem;  -s  participle) 

Ld^lAn  dA'nat  qtd^wdaga  sit  down  by  the  fire  with  your  husband 
{loI  husband;  -xfl  own;  dA'iiat  with;  q!d  stem;  -o  auxiliary 
[5  18.1])    ' 

9.  *gtl  or  ^ginl  motion  toward  a  shut-in  place. 

V  ga'iaigils  it  came  in  and  floated  (gai-  floating;  sl  stem;  s  par- 
ticiple) 

V  qaxiagid'lan  WAusu^ga  she  started  into  the  woods  (qa  st^m;  xia 
perhaps  =xi/  to  start;  -an  past  inexperienced;  WATisu'ga  quo- 
tative) 

V  gddd'lgialan  WAnsvfga  she  moved  farther  inland,  in  a  sitting 
posture  {godd  buttocks;  ?  [?];  -<^^  past  inexperienced;  wa^t 
sv/ga  quotative) 

gvxi'iye  ^a  V  LvfqagAVawan  they  went  up  to  the  island  (Masset) 
{gwai  island;  ye^ai  the;  *a  to;  V  they  [with  suffix -*aw=-*o]; 
LU'  by  canoe  [§  14.27];  gastem;  -gAl  landward;  -an  past  inex- 
perienced) 

Ia  squ'gagatgils  he  swam  ashore  12.11 

10.  "Llxa  (Masset  -x,/a)  toward  anything. 

V  sWlhtxagai  lu  when  he  came  back  toward  (it)  {stll&t&m)  gai  the; 

LU  when) 
Ia  Luqd^Llxagoa^  they  approached  by  canoe  39.5 
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Ia  gu  Ia  q!a'oL!xayafi  WAnsu'ga  it  came  and  got  on  it,  they  say 
(gu  on;  q!a  stem  to  sit;  -o  auxiliary;  -4  perfect  [§  23.7];  -an 
past  inexperienced;  WAnau'ga  quotative) 

la  dAnA'TvdjiL locos  he  pulled  it  out  head  first  29.26  {dAli-  by 
pulling  [§  14.4];  Aiidji  erect;  s  participle) 

au'^  gi  Ia  xagahtagVlgAnasi  he  brought  it  up  to  his  mother  (Mas- 
set)  {au'li^cu)  MOTHER +-afl  HIS  own;  gi  to;  xo-  inanimate 
objects  [§  15.26];  ga  stem;  -gU  shoreward;  -gAli  continuative 
[{  24.1]) 

(Z')  gor-isLilxa's  he  came  floating  7.8 

11.  -^ia  or  g%  under  water. 

V  ga' agios  it  vanished  under  water  (goo  stem;  -s  participle) 

Lua'i  dagu'l  gt  gatgio'st  (the  arrow)  fell  into  the  water  at  the  side 
of  the  canoe  {lu  canoe;  ai  the;  dagu'l  side;  gi  at;  gat  stem; 
-rf  participle) 

wa'gei  la  gl'hAlgiosi  they  poured  it  into  (the  ocean)  {wa  it  [ocean]; 
gei  into;  la  they  [singular  used  for  plural];  glliAl  [?];  -si  par- 
ticiple) 

Ia  la  xi'dogia^s  he  let  him  down  into  the  sea  {rido  stem;  -s  parti- 
ciple) 

12.    -i'  INTO  A  CANOE. 

gu'gei  Ia  qoL'ga^  he  got  into  his  canoe  (gu  there ;  gei  into ;  qa  stem; 
-ga  auxiliary;  -si  participle) 

Ia  gu'gei  Ia  i'sf^grva^  they  got  into  the  canoe  with  him  (gu  there; 
^eimto;  Ia  they  [with  -gw^-go];  is  stem;  -s  participle) 

Ia  la  ge'tgaidaya^an  he  got  him  into  the  canoe  (get  stem;  -ga  aux- 
ihary  [?];  da  to  cause;  -i  perfect  [§  23.7];  -a^an  past  inde- 
terminate) 

Ia  la  qat'dagwas  they  took  her  aboard  41.8 

Syntactic  Treatment  of  the  Verbal  Theme  (§§  23-26) 

§  23.  Temporal  Suffixes 

!•  mgAn,  sometimes  -^n^  indicates  past  events  which  the  speaker  has 
himself  experienced. 

Ia  lI  icHnlgod'ngAtt  they  began  shooting  at  them  (that  is,  us)  (Ia 

them  [singular  form  used  for  plural];   tclin  stem;  l  probably 

euphonic;  -godfi  about) 
Ia  uAnst'ldagAn  I  borrowed  one  (I a  1;  UAfl  one;  sU  stem;  -do 

auxiliary) 
l!a  l!  tcli'nlgoon:pdAn  they  started  shooting  at  them  (1!a  them; 

tcHn  stem;  I  euphonic;  -goali  about  [§  20.5];  -xld  inchoative 

[{  18.6]) 

§23 
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dd'nxua  ogA^fi  I  sHa'gaLgAU  I  jumped  into  the  stem  {da/fixaa 
stem;  asr.4'fl  reflexive;  11)  «Aria'^a  stem  [?];  -2i  aboard  [§  22.12]) 

See  the  use  of  this  suflSx  in  the  text  on  pp.  105-109,  Bulletin  29. 

2.  "ag^n  (Masset  -an  or  ^gan)  past  events  known  to  the  speaker 

only  by  report. 

V  djd^^a  Ia  gl'aAnxayagAn  his  wife  left  something  for  him  (djd  wife ; 

-^a  possessive;  gi'aAnxa  [1];  -i  perfect  [§  23.7]) 
la  V  safwa^An  she  spoke  to  him  {sdw=8u  to  speak) 
I A  la  I'liagealagAn  he  married  her  {ma  stem;  -^eoZ  to  come  to 

[§  18.10]) 
nAfi  Vlina  Tuio  sqd'badax'ida^An  a  man  began  to  set  deadfalls  95.1 

(riAn  a ;  I'lifia  man ;  sqa/ha  deadfall ;  -da  to  make ;  -x'id  to  begin) 
Lue^  tcIa^tA'nsanan  the  canoe  had  four  men  (Masset)  {lu  canoe; 

e  the;  tela-  people  in  canoe;  stA'nsafi  four) 

See  the  use  of  this  suffix  in  the  text  on  pp.  33-35,  Bulletin  29. 

Before  WAnau'gaj  the  quotative  in  the  Skidegate  dialect,  this  suffix 
takes  the  form  -afi. 

A'nga  I  a  sqotskldd' nan  WAnsu'ga  he  struck  his  canoe  with  his 
hands,  they  say  29.22  {A^liga  his  own;  sqot  with  arms  [§14.29]; 
skli  contact;  -a^  continuative;  ii;^ risu'ya  quotative) 

git^A'n  ^An  Ia  gagoyd'nan  WAnsvfga  he  was  calling  for  his  son, 
they  say  {<gU  son;  -^Afi  his  own  [§  28.3];  ^An  for;  gago  [?];  -t 
perfect;  -ali  continuative;  WAnsv/ga  quotative) 

la  e'sifi  qa'idanWAnsvf  ga  he  also  started  off,  they  say  (e'^ift  also; 
pastern;  -id  inchoative  [§  18.6];  i«?ii  rwu'ya  quotative) 

Ia  la  gafgAndagan  WAnsvfga  she  saved  him,  they  say  {gd'gAn  to 
save;  -<ia  to  cause  [§  18.2];  WAnsu'ga  quotative) 

3.  'gtn  events  that  occur  or  occurred  habitually,  and  usually  those 

which  the  speaker  himself  has  experienced  or  is  experiencing. 

aftkao  gAm  ^^DafgaV  JiAn  l!  svfgAngAngin  therefore  they  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  saying  "  to-morrow  "  35.4  {d'thw  therefore; 
gAm  not;  dd'gal  to-morrow;  liAn  like  it;  su  stem;  -gAfi  nega- 
tion [§  25.3];  -yxfl- continuative) 

gAga'nliao  Ia  wafgAnglni  that  is  the  reason  why  I  do  so  {gaga'nhao 
that  is  why  [—gaga^n-\-ha6\]  Ia\]  wd  stem  to  do;  -gAfi  con- 
tinuative; -ym=-grinusitative;  A  perfect  [§  25.6]) 

^A'nfie  wa^a  i'sl  I  nUgl'ni  I  used  to  drink  the  water  that  was  in  it 
(Masset)  ('AnL  water;  e  the;  twi  it;  ^a  in;  i^sl  was;  I  I;  nU 
stem  TO  drink;  -4  perfect  [§  25.6]) 

ga  dl  Voa'gaglni  I  used  to  be  afraid  of  it  (Masset)  {jga  something 
indefinite;  dl  I;  l^oa  stem;  -ga  auxiliary  [§  18.5];  -i  perfect) 
§23 
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4.  *sga  simple  futurity. 

s^'norqeda's  dA'nga  qea'xolgUgd'nsga  the  supernatural  beings 
will  not  become  tired  of  looking  at  you  31.4  (sgd'na  super- 
natural; qeda's  probably  those  that  are  so  bom  [from  qe  to  be 
BOBN,  -da  auxiliary,  -«  participle];  dAfl  you;  ^a  at;  qea  by 
looking;  xol  stem;  -gU  probably  -gU  to  become;  -^an^^-gafi 
continuative) 

d%  gi  8%na'gasga  no  one  is  going  to  touch  me  31.7  (dl  me:  gi  to; 
^nastem;  -i^a  auxiliary  [§  18.5]) 

dAu  I  qingd'nsga  I  shall  see  you  sometimes  31.13  {dAli  you; 
1 1;  ^n  stem;  -^n  continuative) 

5.  -(a)«ail  infallible  future   occurrence,   similar   to  English    you 

SHALL. 

[In  both  these  suffixes  the  future  element  is  probably  -«,  while  -sga 
contains  also  a  declarative  ending  {-ga). — Ed.] 

Lua'i  dAfi  Ia  sVldadacLsan  I  will  let  you  have  the  canoe  (lu  canoe; 
ai  the;  dAfi  you;  Ia  I;  sUda  stem  [?];  -da  auxiliary) 

djd'^An  da  da'ogasan  you  shall  go  and  get  your  wife  (djd  wife; 
-^Afl  your  own;  dd  you;  dao  stem;  -ga  auxiliary) 

V  sgA'lgatga^isan  he  will  conceal  you  {s^aI  1st  verbal  stem  to  con- 
ceal; gat  2d  verbal  stem  it  was  like  that;  -ga  auxiliary) 

gu8u  l!  Vhtagidas  ta'a^afi  what  will  the  chiefs  eat  (gusu  what? 
l!  indefinite  demonstrative;  l^Llagidas  chief;  ia  stem  to  eat) 

6.  ^qasafif   ^qasaH^  immediate    or  imminent  future  occurrence; 

evidently  compounded  from  the  above. 

a'dal  dl  l!  td'nsanqa^an  they  will  come  to  get  me  to-morrow 
{a'dal  to-morrow;  dl  me;  td'nsan  to  come  by  sea) 

git  qd' Lta^anqasafi  her  child  was  about  to  come  (Masset)  (^t 
child;  qd  stem;  -hta  toward  [§  22.10];  -^an  [?]) 

nAU  ya'e'ts  u  dA'nat  VuLtazanqa^angua  the  princess  is  going  to 
bring  plenty  of  food  (Masset)  (jiAh  the  [becomes  definite  with 
suffix  -«];  ya^e't  chief's  child;  -«  participle;  u  general  demon- 
strative; dA^liat  with;  in  stem;  -x.'a  toward;  -oMin  continua- 
tive; -gua  declarative) 

l!  Utgand'nqasa^  they  were  about  to  make  a  feast  (JLagan  to  make  a 
feast;  -dfl  continuative;  -qaaaa  imminent  future  followed  by 
participle) 

7.  -<,  in  intervocalic  position  |/,  perfect  time. 

IgUgu'n  awd'n  gi  Ia  LSLtcIa'yan  WAum'ga  he  had  brought  in  a 
goose  to  his  mother,  they  say  (Igitgu'n  goose;  aw=^a>o'i  mother; 
-a/lhisown;  ffito;  i>- classifier  [§  15.20];  ^xstem;  -<c/a  motion 
into  [§  22.1];  -an  past  inexperienced;  WAUsu'ga  quotative) 
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dagale^ga  V^n  V  xeWt  tclVnlgoangayas  next  day  he  had  again 
gone  out  shooting  birds  (da^al  the  next  day;  e  the;  -^a  on; 
i'«4fl  again;  xeWt  birds;  tcHn  to  shoot;  I  euphonic  [?];  -goan 
about  [§  20.5];  -ga  auxiliary;  -«  participle) 

la  svdafyagAni  Ua'  Uda'si  he  did  differently  from  the  way  he  had 
said  (he  would  do)  {su  stem  to  say;  da  to  cause;  -^au  past 
inexperienced;  4  perfect;  Ua'  differently;  is  stem;  -da  aux- 
iliary; 'fA  participle) 

gana'xAn  Ia  su'dayagAui  so  he  had  said  {gai\ja/xAn  so  [from  gana'ii 
like;  x^nJiTSTJ;  ^iltosay;  -(2a  auxiliary;  -a^/^Ti  past  inexperi- 
enced; -i  perfect) 

§  24.  Semi'' Temporal  Suffixeff 

SufRxes  related  to  temporal  suffixes,  but  defining  the  nature  or 
time  of  the  action  more  minutely. 

1.  ^gafi,  '-afi,  or  -til.  The  common  continuative  or  perhaps  rather 
habitual  sufRx,  similar  to  the  English  form  of  the  verb  ending 
in  -ING. 

au'n  gi  Ia  xagaLlxagVlgAnasi  he  was  bringing  up  things  to  his 
mother  (au'fi  [^ao  MOTHEB+-a^  his  own];  gi  to;  xa-  by 
grasping  [§  14.24];  jra stem;  -x.'xa toward  [§  22.10];  -^shore- 
ward [§  22.9];  "81  participle) 

fi'iia  at  Ia  nd'nganaa  he  was  playing  with  something  (gl'na  some- 
thing; at  with;  nail  stem  to  play;  -as  participle) 

git^A'n  Ia  gagoya/nan  WAUsvfga  he  called  for  his  son,  they  say 
{git  son;  -^Afi  his  own;  gagoy=gagoe  stem  [?];  -aft  past  inex- 
perienced [§  23.2];  WAUSu'ga  quotative) 

Sometimes  this  suffix  takes  the  form  -XAn  or  xau. 

ga  qfa'oxamis  the  ones  sitting  there  (ga  the  ones  [indefinite};  q!a 
stem  TO  srr;  -o  auxiliary  [§  18.1];  -as  participle) 

l!  naxa'ndi  ga'odi  after  they  had  lived  there  for  a  while  (jva  stem 
TO  live;  -di  determinate  sufHx;  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

lI  taixd'ndi  qa'odi  after  they  had  remained  in  bed  for  a  while  (toi 
stem  TO  lie;  -di  determinate  [§  20.7];  qa'odi  after  a  while) 

The  occasional  reduplication  of  this  process  has  been  referred  to 
in  §  6. 

§  2S.  Modal  Suffixes 

The  following  have  also  a  modal  significance: 

1.  I  or  la  indicating  the  imperative;  placed  before  or  after  the  verb. 

di  Ia  q!d8L  let  go  of  me  with  your  mouth  (dl  me;  Ia  imperative; 
g/o-  with  mouth;  sl  stem) 
§§  24,  25 
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stVlda  la  let  us  go  back  {sill  stem;  -<2a  auxiliary;  la  imperative) 
hai  Igd'nai  d%  gA'nstA  Ia  TcVndA  now,  cousin,  be  my  herald  (Aai 
now;  l^n  male  cousin  on  father's  side;  ai  the;  dl  me;  ^a'tisIa 
for;  Ia  imperative;  H'Tistem;  -dA  auxiliary  [§  18.2]) 
jCn  t!el  s^u'nan  I  tdafanu  'An  tsta'fi  get  only  wet  things  for  fire- 
wood (Masset)  (gin  things;  tiel  wet;  «*un  onl^^;  -an  just; 
ictd'anu  firewood;  *^n  for;  ista  stem  [?];  -ali  continuative) 

With  the  auxiliary  ^a  to  go,  however,  instead  of  I,  -la  is  suffixed 
to  the  verb. 

hAn  A  V  m'dagala  go  and  speak  to  it  like  this  (JiAn  Uke;  a  this; 

m  stem;  -da  auxiliary;  -ga  auxiliary) 
idd'anu  da'ogala  go  and  get  firewood  {tdd'anu  firewood;  dao 

stem  TO  GO  AND  get;  -^a  auxiliary) 
Ikid'gua  na'galdju'^Ala  go  and  sit  toward  the  door  {llcid  side 

toward  door;  gua  toward;  na'gal  [?];  -dju  it  is  of  that  sort; 

-gA  auxiliary) 
iget  dalA'n  tciaga/nsa  ga  Vsgogala  go  to  the  place  where  you  are 

going  to  settle  {hget  where;  dalA'li  you   [pi.];  tela  stem  to 

HAVE  A  place;  -gdn  continuative;  '^a=safi  infallible  future 

[§  23.5];  ga  to;  is  stem;  -go  plural  [?];  -^a  auxiliary) 

2.  ^^afi  (Masset  -fctn)  is  employed  to  indicate  what  is  usually 

denominated  the  first  person  imperative,  both  singular  and 

plural,  LET  ME,  LET  US. 

ha'lA  tlalA'fi  tdd'anugadadjafl  come  and  let  us  make  a  fire  Qui'Ia 

come!  tfalA^ft  we;  tdd'anu  fire;  -ga  -da  auxiliaries  [§  18.5,  2]) 
KoIa'  dAngl  IgVfigatdjan  come  and  let  me  adorn  you  29.2  QuHa' 

come!  ^^fl  you;  pi  to  or  for;  21;  ^fl- agent  in  general  [§  14.12]; 

gai  stem) 
Ka'lA  tlalA'n  gaf^d'nVndjan  let  us  go  over  to  look  (ha'lA  come! 

tlalA'n  we;  gaLgd'fiin  [?]) 
HaI  qaad'tdin  let  us  go  away  (Masset)  {UaI  we;  qa  stem  to  go; 

-sa  probably  infallible  future  [§  23.5]) 

3.  ^Afi  (Masset  'Afi)  negation,  always  preceded  by  the  negative 

particle  gAm. 

gAm  gl'na  gut  I  qeal^A'ngAn  I  saw  nothing  upon  it  {gAm  noi'.gVrui 
thing;  gvi  upon;  1 1;  qea  stem  to  see;  I  euphonic  or  possibly 
up;  -^An  past  inexperienced) 

spd'norqeda's  gAm  Ia  gut  pagd'dagAnganaga  the  supernatural 
beings  will  never  know  it  {sgd'na  qeda's  supernatural  beings 
[see  §  23.4];  gAm  not;  gut  upon;  ga^dda  [?];  -gan=-gan  con- 
tinuative [§  24.1];  -aga  future  [§  23.4]) 
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.  .  .  gAm  Ia  su'udagAUAsi  (he)  had  not  told  him  27.6  {8u  to  say; 

-da  auxiliary;  -si  participle) 
gAtn  V  ^d'ndAn^anani  he  did  not  feel  it  (Masset)  (gAm not;  ^dndAii 

stem  [?];  -an  past  inexperienced  [§  23.2];  4  perfect  [§  25.6]) 
gAm  la  ga  l!  gl'da'afiganan  they  did  not  give  him  food  (Masset) 

igAfn  not;  ga  indefinite   things   [food];  gida  stem  to   oivb 

food;  -<^aflcontinuatiye;  -an  past  inexperienced) 

4.  ^udja,  contracted  sometimes  to  'U8,  marks  interrogation,  and, 
like  the  two  suffixes  last  mentioned,  is  always  preceded  by  a 
particle  {gua  or  gv)  or  by  an  interrogative  pronoun. 

djd  IcVlsLOsi  gasVnhao  dAfi  qea'ga  isvfvdjan  say,  chief,  what  has 
happened  to  your  brother-in-law?  (djd  say!  Id'htasi  chief 
[whose  voice  is  obeyed];  goA'n  what?  hao  general  demon- 
strative; dAn  your;  qea  brother-in-law;  -jfa  possessive;  is 
stem;  u'tkZ/a=tid/a  interrogative  suflBx;  -afl  continuative) 

axada'i  gua  ga  ^Alilahsgd'udja  were  the  meshes  of  the  net  pulled 
off?  (axada'i  the  net;  gua  interrogative  particle;  ga  indefinite 
plural  subject  of  verb,  and  agent  of  pulling;  ^aU  by  pulling 
[§  14.20];  tla-  classifier  [§  15.4];  x  stem;  -sgd  seaward  [§  22.8]) 

gasVriLlao  Ia  dAn  Vsta-udjan  why  did  you  tease  her?  (gasi'nLfao 
why?  dAfi  you;  iSto  stem  [?];  -an  continuative) 

gasi^ULlao  I  la  dAn  qo^yadaLdjuvdjin  why  do  you  love  it  so  much  1 
{gasi^nhlao  why?  I  [?];  dAli  you;  go^ya  stem  to  love;  -da 
auxiUary[§  18.2];  idju[?];  -wdji  interrogative;  -n  continuative) 

Gva  (Masset   gv)   or  the  pronoun   may,  however,   be   employed 
independently. 

da  gua  skid'nadi  are  you  awake?  {da  you;  shid'na  stem  [?];  -di 

determinate  suffix  [§  20.7]) 
gAm  gua  qleigA'na  gAn  dalA'n  u'nsAAtgan  don't  you  know  any 

stories?  {gAm  not;  qleigA'fla  stories;  gAn  for  [always  precedes 

u'nsAAt];   daWn   you   (pi.);    u'n^AAt  stem  to  know;   -gaii 

continuative) 
dAnguLf  %'n'etudja  were  you  married ?  (Masset)  {dA  fi  you ;  x !  they 

[used  in  lieu  of  passive];  in  to  marry;  ^et  principal  stem) 
dd  gu  SLA'gu  ti'a-udja  did  you  kill  a  land-otter?  (Masset)  {da  you; 

sLA'gu  land-otter;  tla  stem  to  kill) 
gl^sto  e'djin  who  are  you?  {igl'stb  who?  e^dji  stem  to  be) 
ga^'nLlao  dAnl'djin  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  {gasi'nLlao 

what?  dAfi  you;  I'dji  stem  to  be;  -fl  continuative) 
gu'su  l!  l^Llxagidas  td'asan  what  will  the  chiefs  eat  ?  (gu'su  what? 

l!  indefinite  demonstrative;  I'Llxagida^  chiefs;  td  stem  to  eat; 

-o^afl  future  infallible  occurrence  and  continuative) 
{25 
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5.  ^gua  sufBixed  in  the  Masset  dialect  to  declarative  sentences  in 

direct  discourse. 

gAtn  too  tfalA'n  da^a'A'ngAngua  we  have  no  food  (^^imnot;  too 
food;  UalA'n  we;  da*a  stem  to  have;  -^aH  negation;  -gAli 
continuative) 

dl  qlo'lu  ^AUL  I'djingva  I  have  fresh  water  (dl  me;  qfo'lu  probably 
means  near  by;  ^aul  fresh  water;  Idji  to  be;  -ft  continuative) 

LU  dl  ^Afi  qaf Llas^igAngvxi  a  canoe  came  out  for  me  (Masset)  {lu 
canoe;  dl  me;  ^au  for;  qa  stem  to  go;  -hla  toward  [§  22.10]; 
-«*i  =  «*a  seaward  [§  22.8];  -^au  continuative) 

dl  ^An  l!  'a/yinglnigua  they  used  to  call  me  (dl  me;  ^au  for; 
*dy£/l  stem  [?];  -gin  usitative  [§  23.3];  -i  perfect) 

fufi  I'Lladas  'a'-iyu  tAna'gAngua  the  chief's  blood  is  salt  22.14 
{uAU  with  following  -s  definite  article;  *CHi  blood;  tAU  sea- 
water) 

6.  -{  is  a  final  vowel  used  very  frequently  after  the  past  and  usita- 

tive suffixes.  In  most  cases  it  ma^  be  employed  or  omitted 
indifferently ;  but  the  cases  in  which  there  is  a  choice  seem  to 
show  that  it  closes  the  sentence,  and  so  probably  indicates  the 
completion  of  the  idea. 

V  gjldatdia'i  lu  lA'gi  Ia  Udd^afwagAni  when  she  brought  food, 
they  gave  them  to  her  iglda  to  bring  food  to  give  to  people; 
ic!i  into  [§  22.1];  -at  the;  m  when;  ffi  to;  Ia  they  [with  suffix 
-^aw^  -go]]  -gAn  past  inexperienced) 

klid'lhao  Lua'i  A'nga  Ia  L^olga^ya^Aui  all  that  time  he  worked 
upon  his  canoe  Qcfia'lhao  all  that  time  [  =  ^.'ic^2  +  the  general 
demonstrative  Aoo];  lu  canoe;  ai  the;  A'figa  his  own;  l-  with 
hands  [§  14.26];  gol^a  to  make;  -ya  perfect  [§  23.7]) 

paga'nhao  Ia  wa'gAnglni  that  is  the  reason  why  I  do  it  (^aga'nhao 
that  is  the  reason  [=^^aga'n'\-liao]]  IaI]  wd  stem  to  do;  -gAii 
continuative;  -gin  usitative  [§  23.3]) 

gAvi  *a  I  qa^'Auglnigua  I  did  not  go  thither  (Masset)  {gAm  not; 
•a  to;  11]  qa  stem  to  go;  'Aft  negation;  -gin  usitative;  -gua 
declarative) 

Possibly  the  i  after  -a  is   the  same  in   meaning;  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  had  the  same  origin. 

Inaga'i  gu  lI  qlo'dAlsi  they  were  in  a  starving  condition  at  the 

town    (Inaga'i  the  town;   gu  at;    q!d-  mouth  [§  14.23]) 
Ia  qA'ngoM  he  dreamed  (qAn  stem  to  dream;  -ga  auxiliary) 
Id'^a  hd'Uuasi  his  (food)  was  gone  (Id  his;  -^a  possessive;  Jid'ilu 
gone  or  destroyed;  -asi  participle) 
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7.  -«  or  'St  is  properly  used  in  forming  infinitives  and  participles, 
but  by  some  speakers  it  has  come  to  be  employed  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  past-temporal  suffix.  It  indicates  that 
everything  in  the  preceding  clause  or  set  of  words  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  unit,  and  so  occasionally  appears  to  have  a 
pliu'al  significance.  It  also  has  the  force  of  aforesaid,  and, 
after  a  noun  preceded  by  nAfi,  gives  the  indefinite  article  the 
force  of  a  definite. 

Ia  la  tcH'gas  he  shot  it 

Ia  la  qlafgadaa  he  dried  it 

UAn  agoa'na  V  qe'inas  he  saw  one 

L^afxeigu  lafnas  the  Pebble-town  people 

UAU  £^afxetgu  Id'na  a  Pebble-town  person 

fiAfi  la'oatawas  one  who  was  whittling,  or  the  whittler 

UAn  aqadja'sas  the  future  brave  man 

UAU  sqadjd'sa  a  future  brave  man 

UAfi  gaau'gas  the  child,  or  one  who  was  a  child 

In  the  Masset  dialect  it  generally  concludes  a  subordinate  clause. 

V  i'Llagid^els  lu  Nasto'  gu  ^agte'dadjan  when  he  became  a  chief, 
his  mother  was  drowned  at  Nasto  {l^Llagid  chief;  'el  to  become 
[§  18.10];  "8  participle;  ^u  when;  Nasto'  name  of  an  island; 
gu  at;  'aqfe'dadj  [?];  -an  past  inexperienced) 

§  26.  Unclassified  Suffixes 

1.  -tf  is  sufiixed  to  descriptive  terms  to  form  the  names  of  instru- 

ments, manufactured  and  store  articles. 

mdjafnu  mask  (for  derivation  compare  laatV  nl'djanafi iPAnsu'ga 

he  made  an  image  of  it,  they  say) 
8L!ana/nu  that  with  which   the   hands   are  washed    (^soap) 

{jSLla-  with  hands  [§  14.11];  nan  to  play  with  or  wash) 
gfairiiagafnu  round  thing  shaken  (  =  rattle)  {qlai  round-shaped 

object  [§  16.18];  ^t  to  shake;  gan  continually) 

2.  'At  a  suffix  used  in  speaking  condescendingly,  as  to  a  slave,  or 

sometimes  in  a  kindly  manner,  to  one's  equal.     It  is  also  em- 
ployed sarcastically,  or  in  belittling  one's  self,  out  of  courtesy. 

gafwfn  hao  la  su'uAlda'lgAn  he  spoke  like  that  (as  if  speaking  to 
a  slave)  (gafUi'n  like;  Jiao  that;  su  stem  to  speak;  ddl  [t]; 
-gAfl  continuative) 

ha'oslcHen  dAn  gia'ga  qa' gAnaA'ldas  and  yet  yours  will  be  safe 
(ha^osJcIien  and  yet  [  =  A«o  + connective  sJcOen];  dAn  your*  gia 
thing,  or  property;  -aa  possessive;  qa'gAua  stem  to  be  safe; 
-da  auxiUary;  -«  participle) 
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dA  fl  ^o' riff  a  A'ldjiwai  your  slave-father  {dA  ft  your ;  gon  man's  father ; 

•^  possessive;  djiw=dju  he  is  of  that  sort;  ai  the) 
dAn  nd'tffa  A'ldjiwai  your  slave-nephew  {dAfi  your;  iiai  nephew; 

H^  possessive;  A'ldjiwai  [as  above]) 

3.  -aant  astonishment  or  wonder. 

gAm  gua  la  gei  gl'na  Jcludju's  l!  qingd'naani  I  wonder  that  they 
do  not  see  the  object  sticking  into  him  (gAm  not;  gua  inter- 
rogative; ffei  into;  gl'na  something;  Idu-  classifier  [§  15.15]; 
dju  it  was  of  that  sort;  -«  participle;  gin  stem  to  see;  -gdn 
continuative) 

giai'sdo  hao  l!  vxiga'ani  I  wonder  whence  the  people  came  who 
did  this  (glsi'sdo  whence  [contains  stA  from  and  o  general 
demonstrative];  hao  general  demonstrative;  wa  stem  to  do; 
-ga  auxiliary) 

4*  •algta  appears  to  be  identical  in  meaning  with  the  above. 

a'soffa  esi'n  l!  gla'gaalgifi  I  wonder  if  I  slept  here  {a'sa  this  place; 

-^a  in;  isi'n  also;  l!  1  [literally  they],  often  used  for  first 
person  singular  or  plural;  qia'ga  stem  to  sleep) 
foa  Lgu  gl'na  ge'ida  I  tagasd'algin  what  a  small  thing  I  am  going 

to  eat!  {wa  that  [thing];  Lgu  how  or  what;  gl'na  thing;  ge'ida 

it  is  so  or  it  is  like;  11]  ta  stem  to  eat;  -ga^a  probably  -qaaa 

about  to  [§  23.6]) 
sitao  hao  gawaalgin  I  wonder  if  you  have  become  witches  {sUa^ 

witches;  hao  those;  gawa  stem) 

&•  da'ogO  this  is  rather  a  particle  than  a  suffix,  but  is  usually 
placed  after  the  verb.  It  may  be  best  defined  as  a  sort  of 
dubitative,  though  its  use  is  very  varied.  Sometimes  its 
meaning  is  conditional. 

Tir-n-n  hitlAffA'n  Ld'sta  I'djins  at  La'staia  da'oqo  isgwd'nxAn 
probably  it  is  because  she  has  been  doing  the  same  thing  again 
(n-nrn  exclamation;  hitlAffA'n  then;  Ld'sta  [?];  Idjtns  it  is 
[including  stem;  continuative,  and  participle];  a^with;  i^stem; 
-gwaii  moving  about  [§  20.5];  -XAii  continuative  [§  24.1]) 

hadjadl'a  gasVnLlao  dl  tai^d'sa  da'oqo  alas!  I  wonder  what  is 
going  to  become  of  me  (hadjadl'a  alas!  ga^'nLfao  what!  dl 
me;  taigd'sa  contains  the  infallible  future  [§  23.5]) 

V  i'ndaxuai  gut  gldjigl'da  da'oqo  la  LdA'uLgaLlxas  lo!  when  he 
pulled  him  out  of  the  water,  he  only  held  together  by  the 
joints  (i'ndaamai  the  joints;  gut  together;  gldji  to  hold;  (/t  [?]; 
-da  causative;  l-  by  handling  [§  14.26];  dAfl-  pulling  [§  14.4]; 
i>  classifier  [§  15.20];  ga  stem;  -Llxa  toward  [§  22.10];  -«  par- 
ticiple) 
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I'  lin  I  qei  Jclwa'igai  goo  da'o^o  the  eldest  son  that  I  bore  is  as  if 
he  were  non-existent  (i'2ifl  male  person;  21;  g^  to  bear;  Iclwai 
elder  son;  gai  the;  goo  to  be  wanting  or  gone) 

hit  da  daf^a  da'ogo  la  Vsdan  if  you  own  a  bow,  take  it  along  (J^et 
bow;  da  you;  da'ga  to  own;  la  imperative;  Vsdafi  stem  and 
continuative  suffix) 

IcVlsLai  Tw/Ia  da  is  da'ogo  qdL  chief,  if  it  is  you,  get  into  the  canoe 
(ki'lsLai  the  chief;  ha'lA  come!  da  you;  {«  it  is;  qd  stem  to 
go;  -l  aboard  [§  22.12]) 

gasi'nLlao  ga  ae'^asa  da'ogo  I  wonder  how  things  are  going  to  be 
(gasVuLlao  now;  ga  things  [indefinite];  jfe  probably  for  ^et  stem 
TO  BE  like;  -j^asa=gasa  imminent  future) 

t!ak!Vn^a  Tw/Ia  da  is  da'ogo  dl  gu  qd'hlxa  grandchild,  if  it  is  you, 
come  to  me  (t!ak!i'n  grandchild;  -ga  possessive;  ha'lA  come! 
ddyou;  wit  is;  dime;  yw  at  or  there;  ^atogo;  -L/xa  toward) 

V  Lga  da'ogo  gut  ogA'n  la  kviida'ldias  becoming  a  weasel,  he 
climbed  up  {hga  weasel;  gut  upon;  ogA'll  reflexive;  huJlr  prob- 
ably an  instrumental  prefix;  x-  classifier  [§  15.20];  da  stem  [?]; 
'l  up  [§  22.7];  -<ii  determinate  suffix  [§  20.7];  -as  participle) 

dl  djafga  Inagai  g%  gudafna  da'ogo  I  tia'gAS  I  ^'ngo  look  at  the 
man  I  killed  who  wanted  to  marry  my  wife!  {dl  my;  djd  wife; 
-ga  possessive;  Ina  to  marry;  gai  [?]  the;  gl  to  or  for;  gudd'fia 
to  think  or  want;  II;  tia  to  kill;  -gA  auxiliary;  -«  participle; 
I  imperative;  qin  stem  to  look;  -go  plural) 

§  27.  Personal  Pronoun 

I  I 

thou  (subj.)  da 

he,  she,  it  la 
he,  she,  it  (indef.)  uAn 

we  tlalA'n 

you  (plural)  dalA'n 

they  l! 

they  (indef.)  ga 

Another  indefinite  l  might  be  added  to  these. 

In  the  Masset  dialect  dAU  is  used  both  for  the  subjective  and 
objective  forms  of  the  second  person  singular,  while  da  serves  as  an 
emphatic  form. 

The  subjective  series  is  used  as  subject  of  the  transitive  verb  and 
of  active  verbs,  even  when  there  is  no  object  expressed.  Objective 
pronouns  are  used  to  express  the  subject  of  verbs  expressing  states 
and  qualities.    Following  is  a  short  list  of  neutral  verbs. 
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me 

dl 

thee 

dAU 

him,  her,  it 

la 

him,  her,  it  (indef.) 

nAU 

us 

ii! 

you  (plural) 

dalA'h 

them 

Ll 

them  (indef.) 

ga 
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k!dt!a  to  die  ^ao  to  lie  (plural) 

^eaif  gil  to  become  qlai'xa  to  be  far  away 

sIaI  to  want  I'dji  to  be 

Igoa  to  fear  gagaif)  to  be  tired 

u' 718 At  to  know  ^ato(?)  to  fall  into 

goo  to  be  absent,  gone  gut  to  think 

YHien  pronominal  subject  and  object  accompany  the  verb,  they 
are  placed  preceding  the  whole  stem-complex,  the  object  being  placed 
before  the  subject.  Only  the  third  person  plural  l!  always  stands 
immediately  before  the  stem-complex.  The  indirect  object  precedes 
the  direct  object  and  is  characterized  by  connectives  (see  §  31). 

§  28.  Possession 

1.  ^^a  (Masset  -Ui),  Possession  of  an  object  by  a  person  other  than 
the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  expressed  by  the  objective  pro- 
noun preceding  the  noun,  and  by  the  suffix  -ga  (Masset  -*a). 
In  the  Masset  dialect  this  suffix  is  used  only  rarely.  We  find 
the  noun  either  without  suffix  or  with  the  suffix  -gia, 
(a)  The  possessive  forms  of  terms  of  relationship  are  formed  by  the 
objective  pronoun  and  the  suffix  -^a,  which  is  attached  to 
the  noun. 

V  djd'ga  qld'gada'si  his  wife  dried  it  288.12  *  (dja  wife) 

dl  go'nga  dl  gi  ginge'idAn  my  father  put  paint  on  me  290.8  (d% 

my;  gon  father  of  male;  dl  me;  ^  on;  gin-  to  cause  [§  14.12]) 
Wd^TiAgAn  gi'tga  hao  Idja/gAn  that  one  was  the  son  of  Wa'nAgAn 

B  87.17 
Qaf^qons  gudjd'n'a  Thgas  gl'd^a  iTia'e'Zan  Qa'L-qons'  daughter 

married  I'Lgas'  son  (Masset)  394.10  (gudjdn  daughter;  g'it  son; 

i'na  to  marry;  -^el  to  become) 

(6)  In  terms  expressing  transferable  possession  the  noun  takes 
neither  the  pronominal  element  nor  the  suffix,  but  both  are 
combined  and  precede  or  follow  the  noun.  At  the  same  time 
the  noun  takes  the  suffix  -^. 

Skldegate  Masset 

my  nd^ga  dl'na 

thy  dA '  nga  dA '  n^a 

his  Wgd  Vd'na 

our  I'ldga  I'Llana 

your  dalA'nga 

their  Lid'na 


I  References  in  this  section  indicate  page  and.  line  In  John  R.  Swanton,  Ilaida  Texts  ( Pablications 
of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  x),  except  that  references  preceded  by  B  indicate  page  and 
line  In  John  R.  Swanton,  Haida  Texts  and  Myths  (Bulletin  29.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology). 
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dd  gua  gatagaf-i  naf^a  isdai'yanf  did  you  eat  my  food?  B  45.4  (da 

thou;  gua  question;  gra- something;  to  to  eat;  -gori  it) 
L'WoJ-i  la/ga  sta'^gasi  his  canoe  was  full  288.10 
ga'odjiwa-i  Id'^a  l!  sJd'dAnasi  they  beat  his  drum  B  13.16 
Ix'gvdje  I  dlsV  dl'na  Vsdi  take  my  mat  from  me!  (Masset)  753.29 
(lAgus  mat;  Z  imperative;  dl  me;  sf  from;  dl'na  my) 

V  hie'  ^ado'  la'na  l!  gvdAgwa'nan  they  thought  about  its  name 
(Masset)  741.19  (kie'  name;  ^ado  about;  ^^  mind) 

tcHdalAna'-i  isin  I' Liana  V  gl^'odjuwe  .  .  .  that  he  also  take  all 
our  arrows  (Masset)  660.19  {tclVdalAU  arrow;  -^odja  all) 

Inagd'-i  Qca'da-i  dd'h^a  hl'lugAn  your  town  people  are  destroyed 
(Masset)  740.22  (Jdna  town;  xa'da  people;  Mlu  to  destroy) 

tcH'dalAna-^  L!a/na  ^ag°^  I  i/gaLlatda'san  I  shall  swim  for  their 
arrows  (Masset)  663.3  {tclVdalAn  arrow) 

In  some  cases  the  pronoun  precedes  the  noun. 

l!  stId'sU  Lld'na  l!  qe^nganan  they  saw  their  footprints  (Masset) 
281.13  (sV.d'sil  footprint) 

(c)  Terms  expressing  parts  of  the  body  do  not  take  the  suffix  -ga; 
but  either  take  only  the  objective  pronoun  indicating  the 
possessor  and  a  vocalic  ending,  or  they  repeat  the  pronominal 
possessive-like  terms  expressing  transferable  possession. 

V  Tclvfda  Id'ga  Ia  gamVydgAn  he  sharpened  its  bill  for  it  B  59.25 

V  Lixadji  Id'ga  the  crown  of  his  head  B  13.4 

V  qd'dji  q!eitq!d'^Lxidia'-i  lu  when  he  cut  its  head  off  B  12.14 
(qds  head;  qleit-  with  knife  [§14.22];  -xid  to  begin) 

V  8L!a-i  VloI  qd'nan  her  husband  saw  her  hands  (Masset)  430.24 

{sLla  hand ;  Ldl  husband ;  qdn  to  see) 

2.  --K.  A  weak  vocalic  suffix  is  used  with  terms  expressing  parts  of 
the  body.  Words  ending  in  a  vowel,  n,  fl,  l,  do  not  take  this 
suffix,  while  others  seem  to  transform  the  surd  terminal  into  a 
sonant;  8  becomes  dj  before  it.  The  same  forms  are  used  in 
Masset  with  terms  of  relationship. 

(a)  Words  ending  in  vowels,  n,  n,  or  Z. 

*o'd6  xie^  the  eagle's  wing  (Masset)  771.2 
I'Lladas  *ai  the  chief's  blood  (Masset)  779.14 

V  qo'lu  his  legs  (Masset)  332.38 

V  8L!ik!u'n  her  finger  nails  (Masset)  507.8 

V  tcltn  ^a'^ada  between  his  teeth  (Masset)  331.19 
r  x'el  its  neck  part  B  79.37 

V  XAU  his  face  B  10.4 

tcVna-i  qAl  the  salmon  skin  B  13.5 
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d%  gi'da  I  I'nah  marry  my  daughter!  (Masset)  514.8 

V  nan  V  sudai'an  said  his  grandmother  to  him  (Masset)  67Q.4 

(6)  Words  ending  in  consonants  other  than  n,  n,  Z. 

V  Tdvfgi  ya  opposite  its  heart  (Masset)  294.25 
di  Jc!dg*  my  heart  (Masset)  298.24 

dAh  qa'dji  thy  head  (Masset)  301.5 
r  Icfo'tA  its  beak  (Masset)  498.4 

V  Jclvfda  its  beak  B  59.25 

V  qa'dji  his  head  12.14 

V  skudjt  its  bones  B  8.13 

3.  '^ia  means  originally  property,  but  in  Masset  is  now  sometimes 

used  as  equivalent  of  ga, 

V  'oh  gia  g%'nAga-i  M'lavxin  his  father's  property  was  destroyed 

689.18 
XAnsu'lot  gia  Lue'  sea-anemone's  canoe  {xAnm'lot  sea-anemone; 

LU  canoe) 
dA'ngia  Inaga'i  xada'i  your   town-people    (JLnaxja'i  the   town; 

xada'i  people) 
uAn  I'linas  gia  id' we  the  man's  food  {uAh  I'linas  the  man;  too 

food) 

Sometimes  it  appears  instead  of  dl'na,  signifying  my,  mine;  as — 

dalA^h  Uanogl's  lu  I  gia' g An  na-i  'n  tsdd'lgala'wan  daWh  wa'- 

Luwan  a  after  you  have  eaten  let  all  go  up  to  my  house 
gia' g An  na-i  aI  tcld'nu  yu'An  La'ola  make  a  big  fire  in  my  house 
giagAh  'add'  Ltao  l!  'e'sgagA'n  but  they  were  unsuccessful  with 
mine 

4.  ^Afi  or  "iifi  (Masset  ''Afi)  expresses  possession  of  an  object  by  the 

subject  of  the  sentence, 
(a)  The  possessive  forms  of  terms  expressing  relationship  and  parts 
of  the  body  are  formed  by  suffixing  -^Ah  or  -ah  (Masset  -An) 
to  the  noun  possessed. 

djd'^An  gi  xagyxi'-i  Ia  Lgua'si  he  carried  the  halibut  toward  the 

woods  to  his  wife  288.12  {djd  wife;  gi  to;  xagu  halibut;  l-  with 

hands  [§14.26]) 
gl'tgAn  i'sin  I  ^n^d'nsga  I  shall  see  my  son  also  291.1  (git  child; 

i'sth  also;  1 1;  -sga  future) 
Oru'n  ai  Ia  Jcid'naflas  he  asked  his  mother  289.9  (as  mother;  at 

with;  kid'n  to  question) 
Icio'lAn  LU  Ia  dAngl'stalia'-i  she  had  it  even  with  her  knees  291.7 

{lu  even;  dAn-  by  pulling  [§14.4];  gl-  flat  thing;  sta-  to  move 

away  from;  -l  up). 

§28 
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XAfia'n  I  Lisku'na/gul  clean  your  eyes  (Masset)  649.23  {xati  face, 
eye;  I  imperative;  l-  by  touching  [§  14.26]) 

(6)  Separable  possession  is  expressed  by  the  pronoun  A'n^a  (Mas- 
set  A'n^a). 

Lwal-i  djl'na  A'n^a  I  a  sqotsJcidd^nah  he  struck  the  edges  of  his 

canoe  with  his  hands  288.4 
qlAl  dA^ncU  A^figa  la  qaxuaHah  vxinsu'ga  he  went  out  with   his 

skin  289.7 
^A'uLe  ^ai  gl'we  An'a'  V  isdai'yan  he  put  his  fish  trap  into  the 

creek  (Masset)  518.15  (^a'tilc  creek;  ^ai  in;  jri'u  fish  trap) 
gl'v)e  A'n^a  V  qeafnan  he  looked  at  his  fish  trap  (Masset)  518.20 

§  29.  Plurality  and  Distribution 

Plural  Suffixes  with  Nouns 

1.  'lAfi  is  used  principally  with  terms  of  relationship.     It  is  also 

contained  in  the  pronouns  UoIa^u  we,  dalA'n  ye. 

qa'^alAn  uncles  B  27.13  {qaf\^a\  uncle) 
nd't^alAn  nephews  B  63.24  {ndU[^a]  nephew) 
sqd'ngalAn  aunts  (»gd'7i[jfa]  aunt) 
yd^galAii  parents  B  45.31 
a'ogalAU  parents  B  59.1 
kfvxii'galAn  elder  brothers  B  37.10 

2.  'djtt  occurs  with  some  words  indicating  human  beings. 

i'lina  a  male  human  being 

ila'rhdjidai  male  human  beings 
xA'ldan  slave 

ZAldd'ndjidai  slaves 
git  a  servant  or  low  caste  person 

gi'djidai  low  caste  persons 

The  IHstrlbutive  Suffix 

3.  'Xa  is  used  after  numerals,  connectives,  and  nouns. 

stVnxa  two  apiece  {stin  two) 
Le'llxa  five  apiece  {l€%1  five) 
gado'xa  round  about  (^ado'  around) 
djVnxa  in  the  neighborhood  of  {djin  near) 

tca^A^nxa   around  under   the   ocean- water   (tca^A^n  the  ocean- 
water) 
IktVnxa  about  in  the  w^oods  {Iklie^n  woods) 
V  stlexgWla^AU  he  became  angry  B  95.3 
§29 
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§  80.  Demonstratiye  and  Interrogatiye  Pronouns 

The  essential  demonstrative  elements  are  a  and  vxi,  which  are  often 
used  alone;  but  there  are  also  several  demonstrative  adverbs  com- 
pounded from  these,  such  as  the  following: 

d'djzua  over  here  (ne^r  by)  wafnAn  farther  off! 

wd'djzua  over  there  (at  some  d'nls  this  region,  etc. 

distance)  wafnis  that  region 

d'gusa  here  d'lgvi  this  way 

wd'gvsa  there  vxi'gui  that  way 

a'rf,  aldjx\  alsl'  this  thing  d'l^An  right  here. 

Interrogative  pronouns  are  all  built  upon  three  stems  by  means  of 
suffixes.  These  stems  are  gl  or  gls  where?  giis  what?  and  ^cwi'n 
WHY?  or  HOW  IS  IT?  and  the  two  former  may  be  related  to  the  con- 
nectives gi  and  gU  (§  31).  Who?  appears  to  be  formed  by  adding 
the  connectives  stA  and  Juw  to  gly  making  gl^sto  (literally  from  where 

ARE    YOU?). 

Other  variant  interrogative  pronouns  are  built  upon  the  stems  in 
a  similar  manner:  gl's^et,  glsi'stahaoj  gl'L^An^  where;  gvfsuj  gvfsgiao, 
WHAT?;  gdsi'noj  gusi'nhao,  gasVuLlao,  why  or  now?  Giis  is  often 
duplicated  into  gyfgus.  The  8  which  occurs  throughout  most  of 
these  forms  very  much  suggests  the  interrogative  particle  (jsa)  in 
Tlingit,  and  is  one  of  the  features  which  suggest  community  of  origin 
for  the  two  languages.  These  interrogatives  and  the  indefinite 
pronouns  are  also  used  in  place  of  our  relatives;  the  indefinite  l  in 
conjunction  with  gu  (ngu)  being  frequently  so  employed. 

Modifying  Stems  (§§31-33) 

As  already  stated,  this  group  of  stems  includes  post-positions, 
conjunctions,  adverbs,  and  interjections.  They  may  be  most  con- 
veniently classed  as — 

(1)  Connectives 

(2)  Adverbs 

(3)  Interjections  and  expletives 

§.?/.  Connectives 

These  are  a  series  of  words  used  to  bind  together  the  various  parts 
of  a  sentence  and  also  to  connect  sentences,  and  they  thus  perform 
the  functions  of  our  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed,  that  they  depend  very 
closely  upon  the  verb,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  quite  essential 

§§30,31 
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portions    of    it.     The  following  is  a  fairly  complete    list    of    the 
connectives : 


dt  or  al  with,  of 

a'tJido  for  that  reason 

atguLvf  as  soon  as 

atxA'nhao  as  soon  as 

d'xAna  near 

a' la  because,  for 

alu  therefore 

aUjI'aIu  therefore 

uied  now 

uie'dhao  now 

u'ngu  on  top  of 

u'ngut  on  top  of  (motion  thither) 

I'ndat  at  the  same  time  as 

i'sgiin  and  (connects  nouns) 

ya  straight  opposite 

hao  that  (very  general  meaning) 

Tmfohao  for  that  reason 

djVngi  alongside 

djVgigui  behind 

da  to  (Masset  dialect) 

dagu'lLu  alongside  of 

d a' fiat  with  (close  company) 

di'tgi  back  toward  the  woods 

Ha^gi  opposite 

tla^^a  on  account  of 

Ud'lga  while 

tle'stA  towing  or  dragging 

sa  above,  up 


*-;/, 


suu^a  among 
sl'agei  above 
sila/iga  after 
8tA  from,  after 
sJcHd'xAn  although 
gd'wan  without 
gai  the  or  that 

ga'istA  after  that,  from  that  place 
gand'n  like 
gand^XAU  as  soon  as 
gl  (Masset  ga)  to  or  for 
gia'ogi  at  the  end  or  edge  of 
gien  and   (usually  when) 
gu  at,  there 
gva,  toward 
§31 


gui  toward  (with  motion) 

gut  with,  together  with 

gutstA  apart,  from  each  other 

gu'tgi  together 

gu'tga  together 

gvxi'di  seeking 

Tcu'n^AstA  ahead  of 

Jcwa'gi  above 

Iclia'oga  for 

Iclidl  every  time 

ga  in  or  to 

pd'at^a  between 

^d'af^^i  between  (with  motion) 

^ado'  around 

gAU  for  (purpose) 

gA'nstA  to 

^aga'n  on  accoimt  of 

go'da  behind 

go'tgado  around  behind 

go'mga  after  (compare  zga  and 

go'da) 
gei  into 
ge'istA  out  of 
ga'odi  after  a  while 
qa'sdiJiao  after  that 
qd^li  inside  of 
qdligu't  upon  the  inside  of 
gaWgei  into  the  inside  of 
qlo^lga  near  by 
q!d'lgA8tA'  from  near 
qlevfgi  in  front  of 
qleu'xa  around  in  front  of 
xe'daxiui  below  (toward  below) 
xe'tgu  down 
xe'tgi  down 
xe'li  in  the  mouth  of 
iM  when 

• 

Lga  after 

Ld'gu  on  the  shore  opposite 

Ld'guda  as  soon  as 


Ld'xa  near 


zgiXAU  as  soon  as 
Iget  against 
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A  large  number  of  these,  it  will  be  seen,  are  compounded  from  the 
simpler  connectives,  for  example: 

a'thao  (a/  +  Aao)  siWiga'isHa'i  the  place +j^a) 

atguLu'  {at-{-gU'\-Lu)  ga'istA  (gai-{^8tA) 

atxA'nliao  (a^  +  the  adverb  xau  ganafxAn  (gand'n  +  XAn) 

-\-Juio)  gu'tsiA  {gut-\-8tA) 

A'la  Ui-fa  in  place  of  a  verb  gu'tgi  (gut  +  gi) 

or  clause)  gu'tpa  igut-{^^) 

aIu'  (aI  +  Tioo)  go'tgado  igo'da+gado') 

AMjVAlu(AM]l'this+Al+h(io)  ge'istA  {gei-VstA) 

uie'dhao  {uied  +  Jiao)  qa'odihao  (qa'odi  +  Tuw) 

ha'ohao  (hao-^-hdo)  qdligu't  {qafli-\-gut) 

dVtgi  (dl'da-\-gi)  qalige'i  (qd'li-\-gei) 

si'agei  (8a-\-gei)  qldl^AstA  {q!d'lga-\-8tA) 

Still  other  connectives  are  evidently  compound,  although  one  of 
the  elements  may  be  rarely  or  not  at  all  used  alone.     Thus: 

a'xAfia  perhaps  contains  the  demonstrative  a  and  the  adverb  xau 

u'ngu  is  evidently  compounded  of  a  connective  un,  not  used 

independently,  and  gu 

u'ligvi  is  compounded  of  un  and  gvi 

tjiaat  contains  at 

Vsgien  contains  gien 

dji'ngi  contains  gi 

djx'gigui  contains  gui  and  probably  gi 

dagu'lLu  contains  lu 

dA'nat  contains  at 

tia'gi  contains  gi  and  probably  a  non-independent  connective  t!a 

tta'ga  contains  ga  and  t!a 

Uaflga  contains  ga 

U^fdA  contains  stA 

-  sufuga  contains  ga 

8lc!id!xAn  contains  xau 

gia'ogi  contains  gi 

lcu'ngA8tA  contains  stA  and  probably  ga  and  Icun  point 

kwa'gi  contains  gi 

Jdia'oga  contains  ga 

gd'atga  contains  ga 

gd'atgei  contains  gei 

gA^7i8tA  contains  gAn  and  8tA 

q! 6' laa  conteAns  ga 

qleugi  contains  gi 

qtevfxa  contains  the  distributive  suffix  xa 

xe'daxua,  xe'tgu,  and  xe'tgi  contain  gua,  gu,  and  gi,  respectively, 

with  a  connective  xet 
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Lo/gu  contains  gu  and  a  connective  Ld 

Lo/guda  contains  Ld  and  gut 

Ld'xa  contains  Ld  and  xa 

Lgi^XAfi  contains  xau  and  perhaps  Ld  and  gi 

Still  another  non-independent  connective  seems  to  be  used  with 
the  reflexive  sufiix  in  qH'nAU  for  themselves.  Gd'vxin  in  the  above 
list  is  simply  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  goo  to  be  wanting,  and  go' da, 
is  the  word  for  buttocks,  (hui  and  gui  are  probably  compounded 
of  ^a  and  gei  or  gi  respectively,  with  gu;  and  gut  is  perhaps  from  g^L 
and  at,  or  else  the  suffix  indicating  motion  (see  below) .  Qd'li  insidbs, 
and  ^'li  in  the  mouth  of,  are  also  used  as  nouns,  meaning  the 
insides  of  a  man  or  animal,  or  a  sound  (body  of  water),  and  the  inside 
of  the  mouth,  respectively.  Gand'n  is  perhaps  simply  the  continu- 
ative  verbal  suffix  duplicated. 

Leaving  out  these  affixes,  therefore,  along  with  a  few  others  which 
occur  rarely,  it  seems  as  if  the  following  list  represented  the  stems 
of  the  original  connectives : 

at  or  al  su  gAu 

uiid  8tA  gei 

un  gai  qa'odi 

ya  gu  q!dl 

hao  gi  q!eu 

djin  or  djl                      gien  xet 

da  gia  lu 

dlt  Telia  Loa 

t!a  ga  Ld 

t!dl  gdat  Iget 

sa  gado' 

't  is  suffixed  to  connectives  to  indicate  motion  of  an  object  in  the 
situation  specified  by  the  connective. 

sl'geit  Ia  xi'tlgaldas  he  flew  about  above  {slge  above;  -U  in  that 
place;  xit  to  fly;  Igal  moving  about;  -da  to  cause) 

gAm  V  nd'dAlAu  da  isi'n  l!  dd'^Auganan  V  Jcfotd'lan  sUe't  a  after 
he  died,  they  did  not  call  his  nephews  (Masset)  (gAm  not;  nddA 
nephew;  -Ziifl  plural;  da[?];  isi'n  sAso;  do  to  go  and  get;  -^Afi 
negation;  -gafi  continuative;  -an  past  inexperienced;  Jclotal 
stem  TO  die;  -an  past  inexperienced;  site  after;  a  stands  for 
do'^Aflgaflan) 

lI  xeWt  l!  VstMani  they  put  these  before  them  {xet  before;  i«te 
stem[?];  -id  inchoative  [?];  -an  past  inexperienced;  -i  perfect) 

^A'nLl  djitie't  alongside  of  the  stream  (they  went)  (Masset)  {^aul 
fresh  water  or  stream;  e  the;  djin  along  by) 
§31 
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§  32.  Adverbs 

The  position  which  adverbs  take  in  the  sentence,  and  their  use  in 
general,  connect  them  closely  with  connectives.  Both  are  subordi- 
nated to  the  verb  in  the  same  way,  and  the  oiily  difference  lies  in  the 
fact  that  an  adverb  does  not  refer  to  a  substantival  modifier  of  the 
verb  so  directly  as  does  a  connective.  The  fact  that  adverbial 
modifiers  sometimes  do  refer  to  such  a  substantive  (Ua^  sa,  etc.) 
sho^K's  how  close  the  relationship  is.  The  simpler  adverbs  are  the 
following: 

i'sih  (Masset  Vsin)  again,  also  dl'da  landward 

Ha'  differently  qJafda  seaward 

yen  truly  aa  up,  above 

ye'nkfien  very  much  sl'nAn  snuffling 

havn'dan  quickly  gua  (interrogation) 

hayVn  instead  gAm  not 

TiAn  (Masset  Mn)  like,  as  fol-  xau  (Masset  JiAn)  still,  yet 

lows  zAngian  answering,  in  reply 

haigunAU  closer  lan  complete,  ended 

hitlA^A'n     (Masset     JiitlA'n)  Lla  however 

then  la  (imperative  adverb) 

hina'n  only  Inan  a  little 

A  second  set  of  adverbs  is  formed  by  means  of  xaUj  which  has  very 
much  the  force  and  function  of  the  English  adverbial  ending  -ly. 
Such  are: 

vm'lAnxAn  really 

ha'oxAU  still 

de'ixAU  carefully 

Jcu'nxAn  still  more 

Jcia'xATi  outside 

Lgua'nixAU  aimlessly,  traveling  at  random 

Many  ideas  expressed  in  English  by  adverbs  are  rendered  in 
Haida  by  a  noun,  or  its  equivalent,  and  connective : 

qla^gui  northward  or  to  the  north 

djaxui'  seaward,  toward  the  mouth  of  the  inlet 

qalgui'  up-inletward,  or  toward  the  head  of  the  inlet 

tadjrua'  toward  the  rear  of  the  house 

Vcia'gua  toward  the  door  of  the  house 

s^o'lAgi  to  the  right 

8Ld'angi  to  the  left  or  leftward 
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§  33.  Interjections 

The  followmg  is  a  list  of  interjections,  or  words  of  inter jectional 

nature: 

a-i  ah!  or  oh  my! 

dya  no ! 

afdigua  just  hear!  (an  angry  exclamation  used  by  old  people) 

ana  yes! 

i  don^! 

I  (disgust)  dirty!  etc. 

lUe'i  indeed!  or  is  that  so?  or  why!  don't  you  know? 

V)a  or  lengthened  into  wd-d-d  pretty,  nice ! 

yu'ya  a  feminine  exclamation  of  terror 

yvla'dAl  an  exclamation  used  by  the  Ninstints  people  when  they 

hear  news,  regardless  of  its  quality 
Jiai  now! 
Jiavn't  quick! 

hd'maya  horrors!  (a  very  strong  expression) 
hadjadl'a  alas! 
Tw/Tcu  now! 

JioIa'  come!    The  Ninstints  sometimes  use  zin  instead  of  this. 
Jink  or  lengthened  into  hvfkukukuk  look  out!  also  the  cry  raised 

when  rushing  on  an  enemy.     It  always  indicates  danger. 
djd  say!  well! 
tfa^ane'  lo!  surprising! 
ga'o  ano  or  go'ano  no! 
gvfgus  tlagane'  wonderful!  or  surprising! 
Jclwai  pray!  wait!  hold  on! 

q!a  pretty  or  nice  (a  Kaigani  exclamation  particularly) 
qld'la  idjd'xAn  an  obsolete  expression,  used  only  by  chiefs,  and 

indicative  of  intense  anger 
na  here!  say! 

Lan  or  ha'osLan  enough !  stop !  (identical  with  the  adverb  Lan) 
Lina  would  that! 

§  34.  Syntax 

The  verb  almost  always  stands  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  or  clause ; 
but  where  the  speaker  wishes  to  supplement  some  thought  to  what 
he  has  just  said,  he  may  do  so  by  introducing  the  essential  part  of  it, 
and  adding  a,  which  stands  for  the  verb  and  modifiers  just  given. 

WAgand'xAU  la  isdu^yagAU  riAn  djd'adas  a  she  did  it  that  way, 
the  woman  (did  it  that  way)  (^VAgafiu'xAn  that  way  [^wa-^ 
gaha^ fi  -^ XAu];  isda  stem;  -ya  perfect;  -agAU  past  inexperi- 
enced; UAfl  the  [with  -s];  djd' da  woman;  a  for  isda'ya^An) 
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V  qa'idagAU  tadd'oagai  si'lga  a  she  started  off,  while  those  who 
were  after  salmon  were  away  (she  started)  {qd  to  go;  -id  incho- 
ative; '^An  past  inexperienced;  tadd'oagai  they  were  after 
salmon;  st'lga  while  [literally,  in  the  place];  a  for  qd^ida^Au) 

V  qaLlxa'yagATt  td'nai  dji'ngi  a  she  came  out  of  the  woods,  near 
the  sea- water  (she  came  out)  {qa  stem;  -L/xa  toward;  -ya  per- 
fect; -a^iin  past  inexperienced;  td^naithesea.;  djinneBv;  $piat; 
a  for  qahlxa'yagAn) 

la  ^An  l!  d'xAna^'lagani  la  Lga  da'ogai  a  they  came  near  her, 
those  that  came  after  her  (came  near  her)  {gAU  for;  d'xAna  stem 
TO  COME  neab;  -gidl  to  come  to  be;  -^igan  past  inexperienced; 
•4  perfect;  L^a  after;  dao  to  come  to  get;  gai  the  or  those;  a 
for  d'xATUi^'la^ani) 

Occasionally  a  is  omitted. 

gien  Ia  gd'itqld'isgithxsi  An  zgu  Id'na  e'An  and  he  threw  it  up  hard 
into  the  air,  the  sun  also  {gien  and;  gdit  hard  or  quickly;  qldi- 
classifier;  sgitsiem]  -iup;  -cm participle;  «insun;  i;^ indeed; 
Id'na  that  one;  e'sifi  also) 

ga'iLuhao  l!  laga'yan  wAnsu'ga  gd'lai  Ld'algefilsi  lu  at  that  time 
they  went  oflf  in  a  crowd,  at  the  end  of  ten  days  (literally, 
nights)  {ga'iLuhao  at  that  time;  laga  stem  [?];  -ya  perfect;  -an 
continuative;  WAnsu'ga  quotative;  gdl  night;  ai  the;  Ld'al  ten; 
ge'U  to  become;  -si  participle;  lu  when) 

When  the  subject  and  object  of  the  verb  are  nouns,  the  former 
precedes;  when  they  are  pronouns,  the  order  is  reversed.  A  third 
pronominal  object  is  followed  by  one  of  the  connectives,  and  is  placed 
before  the  other  personal  pronouns.  When  nouns  and  pronouns  are 
both  used  as  subjects  or  objects,  the  pronouns  usually  stand  nearest 
to  the  verb,  and  exceptions  to  this  are  usually  for  emphasis : 

uan  dAfi  I  gi'nga  I  cease  to  see  thee  31.5  (ran  to  stop;  dAfi  thee; 

1 1;  gin  to  see;  -ga  declarative  or  auxiliary  [?]) 
la  i'rfn  la'ga  qd'gas  he,  too,  went  to  him  {Vsin  too;  ga  to;  qd  stem 

to  go;  -ga  auxiUary;  s  participle) 
dalA'n  L!a  l!  tA^lgi  Wgasga  you,  however,  will  be  better  than 

the  others  (dalA'n  you  [pi.];  Lfa  however;  tA'lgi  more  than;  Id 

good;  -ga  auxiliary;  -sga  future) 

I  have  noted  above,  that  a  connective  depending  upon  a  verb  may 
stand  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  sentence,  the  noun  to  which  it 
refers  being  either  understood  or  expressed  in  the  preceding  clause. 

Adjectives,  connectives,  and  possessives  used  like  connectives, 
always  follow  the  nouns  to  which  they  refer.    When  several  adjec- 
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tives  depend  upon  one  noun,  they  are  apt  to  occur  in  an  order  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  observed  in  English: 

po'djai  till  XA'tdju  the  wolf,  wet,  small  (the  small  wet  wolf) 
gl'na  g&lgal  SLA'pdju  a  thing,  blue,  slim  (a  slim  blue  thing) 

Subordinate  clauses  almost  always  precede  those  on  which  they 
depend,  though  occasionally  they  may  be  inserted  into  the  major 
clause  itself: 

V  Itafxui  xvfadji  V  tia'gan  la  gAn  gudafnagAU  his  friends  (that)  a 
grizzly  bear  killed  him  thought  about  him  (his  friends 
thought  a  grizzly  bear  had  killed  him)  {Ita'xui  friends  or  clans- 
men; xu'adji  grizzly  bear;  tia  stem  to  kill;  -a^an  past  inex- 
perienced; ^An  for  [here  about];  guda'na  stem  to  think;  -gAU 
past  inexperienced) 

In  the  Masset  dialect  the  subordinate  clause  usually  ends  ia  s 
(§  25.7)  and  is  followed  by  gien,  lu,  or  some  other  connective.  This 
is  also  found  in  the  Skidegate  dialect ;  but  more  often  the  subordinate 
clause  ends  in  gai.  Masset  sentences  are  usually  introduced  by 
WA'gien;  and  Skidegate  sentences,  by  gie'nhao,  WA'gienhao,  lu'Juio, 
etc.  It  is  often  more  convenient,  however,  to  regard  the  sentence 
they  introduce  as  a  clause  coordinate  with  that  which  precedes. 
This  uncertainty  always  renders  it  difficult  to  divide  Haida  discourse 
into  sentences. 

VOCABULABY  (§§  36-39) 

§  36.  General  Bemarks 

Haida  stems  may  be  most  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes — 
principal  stems  and  modifying  stems.  The  former  class  includes 
those  which  we  should  call  in  English,  verbs,  adjectives,  nouns,  and 
pronouns;  the  latter,  post-positions,  conjunctions,  adverbs,  and  inter- 
jections. 

§  36.  Verb-Stems 

The  greater  number  of  the.se  consist  of  one  syllable,  and,  in  many 
cases  where  more  than  one  occur,  it  seems  probable  that  they  are 
really  compound.  The  following  list  includes  all  of  those  most  com- 
monly employed,  along  with  a  few  rarely  found.  They  are  arranged 
in  the  following  order:  (1)  stems  consisting  of  a  single  vowel;  (2) 
those  of  a  single  consonant;  (3)  a  consonant  and  following  vowel 
or  vowel-combination;  (4)  two  consonants;  (5)  two  consonants  and 
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following  vowel;   (6)  a  consonant,  vowel,  and  consonant;   (7)  two 
consonants,  a  vowel,  and  a  consonant;  (8)  steins  of  two  syllables. 

1.  ti  to  remain  in  one  place  or  to       6.  nan  to  grind  or  rub 


sit 

2.  i  to  touch 

3.  toa  to  do  or  make 

dju  to  be  of  a  certain  sort  or 

kind 
dao  to  go  and  get 
td  to  eat 
tai  to  lie 

tia  to  kill  (one  person) 
8u  to  say 

ffoo  to  be  absent  or  wanting 
gia  to  stand 
gy£  to  come 
Jcwa  to  strike 
kiu  to  tie 
Iciwi  to  mention 
xia  to  follow 
xiao  to  hang  up 
ffo  to  lie 
ffoixa)  to  burn 
qa  to  go  (one  person) 
qe  to  give  birth 
qfa   to  sit    (usually    followed 

by  auxiliary  u) 
q!a  to  sleep 
q!'a  to  laugh 
qlol  to  hide  or  secrete  from 

the  eyes 
zoo  to  fish 
lIu  to  sit  (plural) 

4.  «L  a  stem  of  very  general  ap- 

plication, meaning  to  place 
in  a  certain  direction 

5.  Bta  to  remove  from  a  certain 

place 
site  to  be  sick,  angry,  sad 
Lgl  to  swim 
Lxu  to  creep 

Llda  to  kill  (many  people) 
ha  to  spit 


nial  or  nil  to  drink 

gia  to  go  by  sea 

Tcidn  to  ask 

Tdn  to  make   a  noise,  as  a 

bird 
Tclel  to  be  extinguished 
^L  to  howl 
Tit  to  fly 
Tit  to  pick  up 
gat  to  run,  to  act  quickly 
g^l  to  become 
get  to  be  like 
Twt  to  drink 

• 

xoal  to  steam 

xon  falling  of  a  heavy  ob- 
ject, like  a  tree 
M  to  borrow 
lin  to  start  anything 
HI  to  surround 

7.  stil  to  return 

skit  to  move  so  as  to  result 

in  contact 
sTdt  to  club 
akin  to  wake  up 
agail  to  weep 
agol  to  hide 
Igal  and  Igul  to  move  around 

8.  aba  to  chew  up  food,  for  a 

child 
ld]i  or  i«  to  be 
Tiailu  to  destroy 
dJApAt  to  sink  suddenly 
daga  to  own 
gidji  to  seize 
glsu  to  wipe 
klo'tAl  to  be  dead 
gdxa  to  be  weak 
golga  to  make 
qaido  to  go  to  war 
la/no  to  swear 
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Adjectives  may  always  be  used  as  verb-stems  and  so  belong  to  this 
category .     The  following  are  the  principal : 

ada  different 


^ot  last ;  also  a  noun  meaning 

buttocks 
qoan  much 
qo'na  great,  mighty 
Id  good 
l^al  black 
^o'l^al  blue 


yaku  middle 

yu'AU  big  (incorporated  yu) 

taidjv/  half 

ml  wet 

sget  red 

nao{da)  many 

^afda  white 

Nouns  like  the  following  may  also  be  used  as  the  stems  of  verbs : 

yafuAU  clouds  glda  chief's  son 

tc!a/ano  fire  or  firewood  ta/na  sea-water 

na  house 

More   often   the   noun   is   followed   by   an   auxiliary,    and  these 

auxiliaries  are  used  after  verb-stems  as  well,  though  a  few  of  them 

may  occur  as  entirely  independent  stems  (see  §  18). 

§  37.  Numerals 

The  numeral  system  has  become  decimal  since  the  advent  of  the 
whites,  and  the  word  hundred  has  replaced  the  original  expression 
that  covered  that  figure;  but  the  old  blanket-count  ran  as  follows: 


;=/, 


*  sr 


1  sgoa'nsin 

2  s'tin 

3  l^u'nul 

4  stA'nsin 

5  Le'tl 

6  LgA'nul 

7  d]lgua^d' 

8  sta'nsAuxa 

9  LaAli'ngis^oansi'ngo 

10    Ld'Al 

11  Ld'AlvxiVgi  sgoa'nsin 

12  Ld^Al  vmi'gi  mn 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

100 

200 

300 

400 

1000 

2000 


A'guat  sgoa'nsin 
A'guat  sgoansVngo  wai'gi  zd'al 
A'guat  stin 

A'guat  stih  wai'gi  Ld'al 
A'guat  Igu'nul 
A'guat  Le'il 
A'guat  Ld'Al 

A'guat  Ld'Al  wai'gi  lA'guat  Le'il 
A'guat  Ld'Ale  stin 
A'guat  Ld'Ale  Le'il 
A'guat  Ld'Ale  Ld'al 
etc. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  term  for  four  is  derived  from  that  for 
two;  the  term  for  six,  from  the  term  for  three;  the  term  for  eight, 
from  the  terms  for  four  and  two;  and  the  term  for  ten,  from  that 
for  five;  while  nine  is  simply  ten  minus  one. 

§  38.  Nominal  Steins 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  simpler  nominal  stems,  arranged  in  the 
same  order  as  the  verbal  stems  given  above.  Since  stems  of  two 
syllables  with  a  weak  final  vowel  differ  but  slightly  from  those  of  one 
syllable,  I  have  given  them  before  other  two-syllable  stems: 


1.  ao  mother 

2.  al  paddle 

3.  ida  place 
tc!u  cedar 
sii  lake 
na  house 
gwai  island 
JcHu  trail 

xaI  sunshine 

« 

^ai  blood 

qa  uncle 

q!a  harpoon 

q!a  north 

k!do  salmon  eggs 

xao  juice 

Lu  canoe 

lai  cranberries 

5.  8t!a  foot 
st!ao  wizard 
sJcu  back 
Lga  land 
l^a  rock 

6.  djat  woman 
tdn  grandfather 
tcHfi  teeth 

t!es  rock,  ledge 
djU  bait 
sU  place 
sin  day  or  sky 
^^son 
Jcun  point 
llial  leg 
^al  night 


father,     also 


qait  tree 
qofi  moon 
q!d8  pitch 
qlATi  grass 
q!dn  hemlock 
qfal  clay 
qUl  swamp 
xdt    woman's 
grave-post 
XAfi  face 
xel  neck 
xel  hole 

len  certain  Tsimshian  songs 
lln  root 

7.  sqot  armpit 
l^AU  male  cousin 
^AfiL  fresh  water 

8.  td'na  sea- water 

s^afna  supernatural  being 
kla'-Ua  tray 
Jcla'-Uda  star 
gl'na  something 
Jd'^a  meat,  flesh 
Jclu'da  beak 
^o'da  buttocks 
^o'da  box 
qafdji  head 
qafj^  or  qdL  reef 
qo'na  father-in-law  and  son- 
in-law 
xa'ida  human  beings 
Id'na  town 

Lxadji  middle  of  top  of  head 
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Iqea'ma  kelp;  also  tall  rough  gu'dAn  mind  and  throat 

grass  along  shore  ki'l^a  language 

ItA'nga  feathers  JcId'nAl  color 

Vnagvxi  one  side  or  half  Tclia/lu  cormorant 

I'Lgas  chief  TdouA'n  a  crazy  person 

I'Llxdgidas  chief  go/yao  the  sea 

I'Un  male  g^'yu  smoke 

tdafano  fire  ^odAU  a    white    variety    of 
da/ gal  to-morrow  rock 

dadji'n  hat  qa/woda  bag 

tafuAl  tongue  g^'gu  water  basket  or  bucket 

stAgu'n  branch-tips  qlana's  comrade  (in  address) 

gia'at  blanket  qiA'ndal    a    mass    of    trees 
glnl't  smoke-hole  fallen  in  one  place 

gl'gao  salmon-trap  laflA^a  house-screens 

Some  of  these  last  are  undoubtedly  compound.  Thus  gvfdAU, 
JdoTiA^n,  and  jro'd^n  seem  to  have  the  continuative  ending  (Afl) ;  M^na 
is  probably  compounded  from  na  house,  and  perhaps  la  he  or  his; 
da/ gal  probably  contains  gal  night;  I'Llxagidas  is  very  likely  from 
I'hgas  and  gVda  chief's  son  (a  gl'da  being  so  high  that  he  was  prac- 
tically certain  to  bo  a  chief  himself) ;  while  Td'lga  probably  has  the 
possessive  suffix.  Other  nouns  which  are  certainly  compound  are: 
sViai  evening  («ifi  day  or  daylight-sky);  Jcu'ngida  corner  (perhaps 
from  kun  point);  gla'ixida  woman's  cloak;  gA'ndjilga'gi  dancing- 
blanket;  xa/tgi  dancing-leggings;  ga'ixat  ashes;  gagwa/nqe  cradle; 
tA'ngoan  ocean.  The  two  last  probably  contain  the  verbal  suffix 
goan  about,  around,  and  the  last  seems  to  be  compounded  of  this 
and  ta/na  sea-water.  The  word  for  salt,  tan  g!a/ga,  means  simply 
dried  sea-water.  The  word  for  beans  and  peas  is  xd'ya-Lv/ga 
raven's  canoe,  and  refers  to  one  of  Raven's  adventures.  Rice  is 
called  Vnln-tcHn  English  teeth.  GaoM  child  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  stem  of  the  verb  meaning  weak. 

A  study  of  animal  names  is  usually  interesting;  but  in  Haida  most 
of  the  names  of  land  and  sea  animals,  along  with  those  of  the  most 
common  birds  and  fishes,  are  simple,  and  yield  nothing  to  investi- 
gation.    Such  are  the  following: 

tcin  salmon  (general  term)  taL  loon 

tclin  beaver  ttin  robin 

tai  silver-salmon  si'ga  snake 

tan  black-bear  stlao  screech-owl 
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sqao  grouse  and  big  variety  got  eagle 

of  clam  qai  sea-lion 

sqol  porpoise  50  sea-otter 

sqten  gull  xa  dog 

SLgu  land-otter  xa'gu  halibut 

nao  devil-fish  xo'ya  raven 

Jdu  clam  xot  hair-seal 

Jc!dt  deer  Lga  weasel 

Jctal  sculpin  Qclia  saw-bill 

lelAgA'n  mouse  .^  Igo  heron 

hun  whale 

The  word  for  beaver  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  for  teeth,  from 
which  it  may  have  been  derived.  Most  of  the  other  animal,  bird, 
and  insect  names  are  evidently  derived  from  descriptive  terms.  Such 
are  the  following: 

yA  'nidJA  n  spider 

dJAgA'ldAxuan  fly;  also  snipe 

djl' guL-a' oga  shrew  (probably  Uterally,  fern-mother) 

djidA'n  humpback-salmon 

do^'tLxagana  chicken-hawk 

id'ina  steelhead-salmon 

fa/ gun  spring-salmon 

iaxe't  small  salmon  found  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands 

ia!  lat  trout 

ia'  LAt-ga'ddLa  swallow 

iialgun  swan 

sixASLdA'lgdna  small  bird 

statsJcIu'n  fish-hawk 

stdqid'djitga  brant 

sicd'gi  dog-salmon 

skdxia'o  swamp-robin 

sqaA'ra  star-fish 

8L!u'djagadAn  red-headed  woodpecker 

TcAlgai'AgAU  butterfly,  grasshopper 

ku'ndaguan  (Masset  SLAqA^m)  sand-flea 

Jcfd'ldpda  crow 

qadji'nqfAlgi'JcsLe  green-headed  duck 

qdtgadAgA'mlgal  bat 

qotgalu'  sparrow 

qfa'isgut  butter-ball 

qloyd'n  mouse 

Igitgu'n  goose 

Iklie'nqldstAn  frog  (fklie'n  forest;  qlostA'n  crab) 

tdLAt-gd'dAla  fast  trout 
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Another  set  of  names  appears  to  be  onomatopoetic  cither  in  fact 
or  in  idea: 

M'zodada  or  w/xodada  grebe  dl'dAU  blue-fly 

vM  salmon-berry  bird  svn'lavnt  small  bird 

md'matdegi  dragon-fly  ska/skas  small  owl 

djldja't  small  hawk  gvftgunis   (Masset   gu'tgunist) 

djidjiga'^a  small  bird  horned  owl 

tda'tda  song-sparrow  Ltai'Llai  bluejay 

daHcH  wren 

I  know  of  but  two  story-names  of  animals,  Tdu'xuginagUs  marten 
(instead  of  klvfxu)  and  sqo'lginagits  porpoise  (instead  of  sqol) ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  same  suffixes  may  have  occurred  after  other 
animal-names  as  well,  gl'na  means  something,  and  ffit  son;  but 
whether  those  are  the  words  included  in  the  suffix  is  uncertain. 

Several  animal-names  are  almost  identical  with  those  found  in 
Tlingit: 

tdl'tga  skate  ^odj  wolf 

tdis^  moose  qlafxada  dog-fish 

tco'lgi  ground-squirrel  qld'AU  fur-seal 

rvafgadje  fox  xvfadji  grizzly-bear 

nusg  wolverene    '  lAguafdji  sea-bird 
klvfxu  marten 

1^0  HERON,  and  klAgA'n  (Keene*s)  mouse,  also  resemble  the  Tlingit 
terms;  and  the  Tlingit  word  for  raven,  yel,  is  the  same  as  that  used 
by  the  Masset  Haida.  This  similarity  between  the  two  vocabularies 
extends  to  a  few  words  other  than  names  of  animals,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal : 

yage't  or  ya^e't  chief's  son  gaodja'o  drum 

Mgaye'dji  iron  gu'lga  abalone 

Nd'^adje  fox  is  also  found  in  Tsimshian,  and  the  following  names 
are  also  from  that  language: 

a'od^  porcupine  skiafmsm  blue-hawk 

TYiAt  mountain-goat  guHgunis  horned  owl 

Names  of  implements  and  various  utensils  are  formed  from  verbs 
by  means  of  a  noun-forming  suffix  o  (u) : 

sguTixola'o  perfume  (from  s^un,  skun  to  smell) 
SLlanafnu  soap  (from  shla  hand ;  nah  to  play) 
nidjafnu  mask  (from  nidjafn  to  imitate) 
K'too  spear  handle  (from  kit  to  spear) 
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Of  a  similar  character  are  the  following,  although  their  deriyation 
is  not  clear: 

daqu'nlao  matches  qid'sgvdjao  lamp 

Mtsgald'no  poker  Lqafda'o  baking-powder 

xalgadja'o  tin  pan  x/no  milk 
qfaiqAta^d'no  rattle 

Probably  the  Masset  word  for  food,  too,  should  be  added  to  this 
list.  The  Skidegate  word  for  food  is  formed  in  a  peculiar  way — by 
prefixing  the  plural  indefinite  pronoun  ga  to  the  stem  of  the  verb  eat 
(^  to  food). 

Proper  names  are  often  formed  from  nouns  or  descriptive  terms  by 
means  of  the  suffix  8,  already  referred  to.     The  following  are  examples : 

DjVlindjaos  a  man  named  Devil-club  (djl'lindjao  devil-club) 

^o  qons  the  name  of  an  inlet  (^ao  qon  mighty  inlet) 

Qfets  name  for  the  Kaigani  country  (q!et  narrow  strait) 

Gu'lgaa  a  man  named  Abalone  (gu'lga  abalone) 

NAmd'lsLOS  the  Person-who-accomplished-things-by-his-word ;  that 

is,  the  Creator,  Raven  {uau  JcVUha  a  person  who  accomplishes 

things  by  his  word) 
Qai  al  lafruis  a  family  called  the  people  of  Qai  {Qai  at  lafna  a  man 

of  the  town  of  Qai) 
NAh-sti'ns  The-one-who-is-(equal-to)-two  {uAn  one  person;  stin 

two) 
Na  qlaflcLs  a  family  called  Clay-house  People  {na  qlafla  a  clayey 

house) 
Tcdn  lafnas  Mud-town 

This,  however,  is  not  essential  to  the  formation  of  proper  names, 
as  the  following  examples  will  show: 

Xo'ya  gA'nm  Raven  creek 

Qa'itgaogao  Inlet-from-which-the-trees-have-been-swept-away  (a 

camp  between  Kaisun  and  Tc  !a'at) 
idjin  xa'idAgai  Far  People  (the  Kwakiutl) 
(xldafnstA  From-his-daughter  (name  of  a  chief) 
Tddnu  aI  qlola'i  Master-of-the-Fire  (name  of  a  chief) 
Sgd'na  yu'AU  Great  Supernatural  Power  (name  of  a  chief) 
Qenonga'isL  Floating-heavily-in-his-canoe  (name  of  a  chief) 

The  following  nouns  are  nothing  more  than  verb-stems: 

wd'lgal  potlatch  Jclo'da  dead  body 

8t!e  sickness  xidl  dance 

gu'su  speech  'e'da  shame  (Masset) 

As  already  noted,  there  are  a  few  other  stems  difficult  to  classify  as 
absolutely  nominal  or  verbal;  such  as  na  house,  xa'ida  person. 
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§  39.  Plural  Stems 

By  substitution  of  one  stem  for  another,  plurality  is  sometimes 
indicated  in  the  verb  itself;  but  a  close  examination  shows  that  this 
phenomenon  is  not  as  common  as  at  first  appears.  A  large  number 
of  plural  stems  of  this  kind  prove  to  be  nothing  more  than  adjectives 
with  the  plural  sufhx  -dAla  or  -da,  and  still  others  really  have  the  same 
stem  in  the  singular  and  plural;  but  the  Haida  mind  requires  some 
additional  affix  in  one  number  to  satisfy  its  conception  fully.  In  the 
other  cases  there  seems  to  be  an  alteration  in  idea  from  the  Haida 
point  of  view,  such  as  would  impel  in  all  languages  the  choice  of  a 
different  verb.  The  only  verbs  which  show  conspicuous  changes  in 
stem  in  the  plural  are  the  following  four: 


singular 

Plural 

qa 

tSf  dal,  or  isddl 

to  go 

q!ao 

l!u 

to  sit 

^t 

fiailgAl) 

to  fly 

tia 

Lida 

to  kill 

In  the  first  three  cases  the  plurality  refers  to  the  subject;  in  the 
last  case,  to  the  object. 

The  plural  of  adjectives  expressing  shape  and  size  is  expressed  by 
the  syllables  -dAla  and  -da.  These  may  be  plural  equivalents  of  the 
stem  dju. 

Ha'gao  TctA'mdAla  fine  snow  QcA'mdju  a  small  or  fine  object) 

qe'gu  yu'dAla  big  buckets  (yu'An  big) 

'a  q^A  dAla  small  children  (xA'idju  small  thing)  (Masset) 

-da  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  preceding. 

yuA'nda  big  things  {yu'An  big) 
djVnda  long  things  {djin  long) 
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HAIDA  TEXT  (SEZDEGATE  DIALECT) 

A  Raid  on  the  Bella  Coola  by  the  People  of  Nivstints  and 

Kaisun 

Qa'isan    gn  QtA'fixet  xa'idA^i^    lu    ^stA'nstil'  gu       ^Ax'ti* 

Kalsan        at        Ninstints  people  canoee  four  at  In  company 

with  tbemselyes 

lA     qa'idoxalgAiI  *     LufsLlxagAD.*      Oifi'nhao*    lu    ^tA'nstfi    gu 

tbey   to  ask  to  go  to  fight  came  by  canoe.  And  then       canoes  four  at 

tla'ocAn^    Ll    I'djtnt.*    Ga'iLuhao»    l1    Luda'ogAnt"  stA   Lflgl'mf" 

together        they        went  At  that  time        they        went  across  after   Bentinck  arm 

(lit,  were). 

gei    l!    Luisda'ltcItgAn."    GiS'nhao    ga'l^ua"    tla'odji^i"    La'xa" 

into   they       went  In  by  canoe.  And  then        oaring  the  the  fort  opposite 

night 

l!     Luisda'ltcItgAnt.      GiS'nhao     sLlin^*     ga     ga     naxanda'yagAn '^ 

they        went  In  by  canoe.  And  then  the  inlet        in      some        had  been  camping 

XA'ngu^tA"    lI    tc!tt:^rdAnt."   Gu'hao«<^    Amai'kuns     klo'dageidAn." 

from  in  front       them    started  to  Are  on.       Right  there  Amaikuns  was  killed. 

GayT'ns    fsfii    l!    tcIltLi'dagAn."      Qoya'    t'sta     l1     tcIItLl'dagAu. 

Floating         too      they  wounded.  Beloved       too      they  wounded. 

Ija'hao'^      l!       su^       sqa'djtgAn.  Ga'igu"       ga      sttn      l! 

He  them        among        was  a  brave  man.  There  some        two       they 

1  Qa'AxH  was  the  name  of  a  cape  close  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  though,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  C.  F.  Newcombe,  It  Is  not  Identical  with  the  Cape  St.  James  of  the  charts.  The  Haida  on  this 
part  of  the  Islands  received  their  name  from  It.    -^ai  Is  the  connective. 

*fa-  prefix  Indicating  shape;  UA'nalifi  rouR. 

*  psdd'  AROUND  -^  the  possessive  suffix  -Aii  (|  28.4)  (literally,  around  thembklves). 
«fv'ldd  TO  GO  TO  war;  -xoI  the  auxiliary  to  ask((  18.7);  -gAli  the  continuatlve  suffix  (|  24.1). 

*  &€  CANOE,  and  so  motion  by  canoe;  Is  stem  of  verb  to  be;  'Uta  motion  toward  any  object  men- 
tloned  (S  22.10);  -ifAn  suffix  Indicating  past  event  experienced  by  the  person  speaking  ((  23.1). 

«9i^  ANO  + Aoo. 

*-f«A  Is  the  suffix  denoting  Intimate  possession  (|  28.4). 

*  Although  the  story-teller  himself  went  along,  he  speaks  of  his  party  In  the  third  person  throughout 
much  of  the  narrative,  -tn  is  the  same  suffix  as  •HAn^  spoken  of  alwve  ((23.1).  The  -I  Is  a  suffix  of 
doubtful  significance,  probably  giving  a  very  vague  impression  of  the  completion  of  an  actirai  ((  25.6). 

•^  +  ^«  + Aoo. 

>•  Ld-  BT  canoe;  doo  stem;  -gAn  past-temporal  suffix  experienced  (|  23.1);  -t  see  note  8. 

"  lAiqVmH  Is  applied  to  interior  Indians  generally  by  the  Bella  Bella  at  the  mouth  of  Bentinck  arm  and 
Dean  canal. 

B  Lfi-  BT  canoe;  Is  stem;  ddJ  several  ooino;  -Ic/I  motion  into  a  Bhutan  place,  such  as  a  harbor  or 
inlet  i%  22.1);  -^icn  temporal  suffix  (f  23.1). 

u^  night;  fua  (gva)  toward,  without  motion,  and  thus  derivatively  during  {\  31). 

Mf/a'odjl  fort;  gai  the  or  that. 

u  x4  IN  the  neighborhood  or  or  opposite  something  on  shore;  -m  distributive  suffix  (}  29.3). 

WfL.IA  means  anything  that  Is  well  back,  such  as  the  rear  row  of  several  lines  of  houses,  and  thus  it 
ts  applied  to  an  Inlet  runnhig  back  Into  the  land. 

17  na  TO  uvE,  temporarily  or  permanently;  -zaa  —  -^^A  the  oontlnuatlve  suffix  ((24.1);  -da  auxiliary 
Indicating  cause  ({  18.2);  -ya  perfect  time  ((  23.7);  -gAn  pastexperienoed-temporal  suffix  (}  23.1). 

■  zaA  pace;  ^  at  or  there;  Ua  from  (f  31). 

■  fc.l/ TO  SHOOT  wrra  guns;  -^  the  inchoative  auxiliary  (f  18.6);  'An  the  past-experienoed-temporal 
suffix,  which  drops  g  after  d;  -{  as  at>ove. 

S>1^  AT  or  THERE  +  AOO. 

>  kl&ia  dead  body;  -geU  to  be  in  that  condition;  -An  temporal  suffix. 

277 
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xAlda'ii^tda'gAnt.*'      Ga'istA*'    l!    Lut'sdaxitgoa'gAnt."      Gien     lI 

enslaved.  After  that        they  started  out  And    them 

ku'ngAstA**    ga    qaftLa'gangAn"    ga    ^Qtguigi'ngAn  "^  ga'iats^gAn.'' 

before  those  started  first  some        coming^  sailing^  went  out  to. 

Djigwa'i'*    sqla'stif!'®    wa  gu"   qlada'ogagAnt.''       StA     Lua'i     q!al 

Guns  two  it       at  was  the  noue  of.  After-       the        empty 

ward     canoe 

:^utg{iida'lgAii!  **      gien      ga     dja'ada      stiil        xAlda'figadayagAn.** 

drifted  along  and       some        women  two  were  enslaved. 

GiSn     gA'nstA**     l1     LutsLlxa'gAnt**     giSn    wa   gu    tagl'djigidai " 

And  to  they  came  and         it        at        persons  captured 

at    Lga   s^'ngl"  agA'n   l!   xA'nalgingAndt^  XAn**    l!    qlo'l^    nAn 

with  land         close         to  them-  they    rejoiced  that  having       while       them       near  a 

selves 

kundju'gAD*^    gado'    ga    :5:utgi'djt-Llxagai**   l!a    gei    qe'xagai*'    Lu 

point  was  around     some  came  sailing  them    (into)  saw  when 

q!aL!t!A'lgAnt."      Gie'nhao    go'Laga^^    lI    daotU'lgAnt.**     Gie'nhao 

jumped  off.  And  then        after  [them]     they  landed.  And  then 

agA'n  1  L'golgagtn**  qa'odihao*'  I  qatlA'lgAn.*^    GiS'nhao  ga'yawai^ 

self       I        prepared  after  a  while       I  got  off.  And  then  the  sea 

LA'xa  nAfi   Lxienda'lsi**    Ia  xttxI'dAni.*^    Lklt'nxet"  1a  J  xitgfndal 

near       one         was  running  I     started  to  pursue.      About  In  the       him   I    chased  aboat 

woods 

'te.'U- Instrumental  prefix  meaning  by  shooting  ((  14.2);  Uda  stem  of  verb  to  kill  when  used  with 
plural  objects,  probably  used  here  because  two  are  spoken  of  In  dose  connection  ((39). 

"^  THE  +  tlA  FROM,  both  being  connectives. 

M  lurBY  canoe;  U  Stem;  -da  contraction  of -dai  ((  14.5);  ^  to  bbqin  to  (f  18.6);  -goa  motion  out  or 
DOORS  (S  22.2).  • 

^  Probably  means  literally  from  in  a  point  (kun  point;  ga  in;  aU  from). 

»9a  to  go;  -Improbably  originally  contracted  from  fit)  to  9TART((18.6);-L^ft  first,  FiR8rTiMK(§  21.3). 

«^iU-  Instnunental  prefix  meaning  with  the  wind  ({  14.19);  -gui  stem;  -gill  on  the  sea  (}  19.2). 

*»gai  floating;  -tpa  motion  seaward  (S22.8). 

*^djl'gu  +  gai,  the  g  being  dropped  after  u. 

^tqlor  classifier  indicating  objects  like  sticks  (f  15.11). 

"  %DA  demonstrative  prcmoun  +  gu  at. 

^ga  probably  auxiliary  meaning  to  be. 

^pUr  WTTH  THE  WIND  {\  14.19);  -giu  DRIFTING  ON  THE  SEA;  -Hal,  auxiliary  Indicating  motion  (§  14.5). 

**xAldd'Apat  slave;  -va  perfect  time  (}  23.7). 

>  Prol>ably  from  pAn  for  +  at  a  from,  the  Idea  being  motion  from  a  certain  place  with  a  definite  object 
in  view,  and  thus  to  something  else. 

M  Lu-BY  canoe;  is  stcm;  -L/xa  motion  toward;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

s'to-  a  noun-forming  prefix;  gi'djl  stem  of  verb  to  seize. 

^gi  the  connective  meaning  to  or  for. 

^agA'fi  the  refiexlve  pronoun;  l!  pronominal  subject;  XAlial  to  rejoice;  -^ft  on  the  sea;  -gAn^  -^aH 
thecontlnuatlve;  -di  suffix  Indicating  that  the  action  Is  held  suspended  In  acertain  position  pending  acmie 
further  developments;  lAn  the  adverb  still  or  yet. 

^kun  point;  djU,  sort  of  thing;  -gAn  past-experlencod-temp(H«l  suffix. 

*^ga  plural  Indefinite  pronoun;  fiU-  motion  by  means  of  the  wind;  ifid^  to  seize  or  carry  along, 
seized;  'L!ta-  motion  toward;  gai  the  or  those. 

^q^xa  TO  see;  gai  connective  turning  the  verb  into  an  infinitive. 

^•tiAl  MOTION  downward;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

«4  ^  Is  evidently  from  ^'da  or  ^61  posteriors,  and  secondarily  afterwards;  -^o^is  the  same  as-f^ 

*dao  is  probably  the  stem  to  go  and  get;  -UaI  motion  downward,  out  of  the  canoe. 

*^(^fA'fi  the  reflexive  pronoun;  I  subjective  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular;  l- to  accomplish  by 
touching  with  the  hands;  ^ga  stem  of  verb  meaning  to  make;  -gMi  upon  the  ocean;  ^a'odiAaothe  cco- 
nectlve  before  which  a  verb  loses  its  temporal  suffix,  and  which  is  itself  compounded  of  ga'odi  -h  hao, 

^qa  Angular  stem  meaning  to  go;  -tiAl  motion  downward. 

^g(Vyao  SEA-|-(^)ai  the  connective. 

«{,-  shape  of  a  him:ian  being;  dal  auxiliary;  -«t  the  Infinitive  suffix. 

M^^  This  stem  Is  perhaps  Identical  with  the  stem  meaning  to  fly,  and  so  Indicates  rapid  motion;  -fU 
TO  begin  to  do  a  thhig;  -An  the  past-experienced-temporal  suffix. 

u  Win  woods;  -xa  distributive  suffix;  <  motion  in  that  place. 
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qa'odfhao"  ^a'yawai  gei  1a  ga'tgigAnl."    Gien  1'  qa'djl"  dA'fiat*^*  p 

After  s  while  the  sea        into    he  jumped.  And    his       hair  with         his 

a'?inai*«  1a'   stA  1a   giLgt'lgAni."    Gign    qia'da    1'   L'tcIiLlxagA'n" 

yellow  eedar  him    from     I  took.  And       toward     he  came  up 

Huk  blanket  the  sea 

g'ien      dl      xAna'^^^      1a      Lqtagflda'ngAn.^    Gie'nhao    dl    ^     1a 

and  my  face  he         held  up  his  hands  at.  And  then      me       to         he 

i^igflgAn."     Di   gAn    l'    a'xAnagea'lgai "  lu"  Tstn    1'   ga'iglAgAn*" 

swam  shoreward.     Me       for      he       came  to  be  near         when      again   he  dove 

gien  qia'da  1'   LdjtLlxagA'n "  giSn  1a  gl"  t  tclidju^I'dAn."    GiSn  1' 

and       waward  he  came  to  the  surface        and      him  at         I     began  to  shoot.  And     he 

Lgigi'lgAn   gien   nAff   staU'   xA'ngt®^   agA'n    1a   gidjJgrJdaLskrdAn."* 

swam  landward    and  a  cliff     on  the  face        himself     he  held  tight  against. 

Ga'igu    fstii    1a   Ia    tcll'gastia'figai"   lu««   Lan   1a  Ia  ge'iIdagAnt.^® 

There  too       him    I  shot  twice  when     ended  him     I     caused  to  become. 

Gie'nhao  sta'lai    xA'ngi   qalt'*   giaga'nagAm"   gut    Ia   qaxia'igAnt." 

And  then      the  cliff  on  the  face    tree  was  standing  upon     he  climbed  up. 

Gien    r  qa'dji    stala'i    stA    dji'fiagAnt."    Sklift'xAn"     wA'gui"     Ia 

And      its       top  the  cliff      from    was  some  distance.         But  still  toward  it  he 

tIaskitgaogA'ndi"  qa'odi  stala'i  xA'ngf  agA'n  Ia  gldjigi'ldaJgaskl'dAnt.^' 

bent  it  after      the  cliff     on  the    himself  he  got  hold  of. 

a  while  face 

(lien  gu  ga  xe'lgAnl'*  gei  Ia  qa'tc!tgAn.»«    Gaiii  stA  L'gut"  xe'tgl" 

And       therein     was  a  hole        into    he         went  in.  Not     from    either       downward 


^zfl  —  stem  above  referred  to  (50);  -^n  probably  the  continuatlve  -gAfi;  -dal  the  auxiliary. 

M^  TO  MOVE  rapidly;  gl  MonoN  DOWN  Into  the  water;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

MfS'd^  Is  used  both  for  hair  and  for  head. 

Md^'Aol  contains  the  connective  at.    It  means  very  much  the  same  thing  as  a/,  but  is  a  stronger  form. 

^ails  the  contracted  form  of  gai. 

»' pi- classifier  indicating  shape  of  blanket;  -^2  motion  landward. 

*{^  shape  of  human  being;  -Lfxa  motion  toward. 

'■^di  objective  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  pers<m,  used  as  the  possessive;  xAfi  pace;  -^  possessive  suffix. 

*  LA  action  with  hands;  -0/  toward  the  land;  -da  auxiliary  to  cause;  -afi  continuatlve  suflBx. 
« I,'  shape  of  man;  gl  swimming  on  water;  -gU  motion  landward. 

^A'xAna  NEAR,  is  also  used  independently  as  a  connective;  -feal  the  auxiliary  meaning  to  become  or 
TO  cx>ME  TO  be;  ^t  the  InfinlUve-formlng  connective. 

Affair  floatino  on  the  water;  -glA  motion  down  into  the  water. 

Mf-  HUMAN  shape;  -Llia  motion  toward. 

*Li  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular;  gi  the  connective  to. 

^tefU  TO  shoot;  -jU  to  begin  to  do. 

"zaU  face;  ^  to  or  at. 

^gMji  TO  GRASP,  seize;  -fU  to  become;  -da  the  auxiliary  to  cause;  (^  human  shape;  tkU  contact, 
-An  temporal  suffix. 

•ec/f  « te!U  TO  shoot;  -ga  the  auxiliary  to  be;  -ttid'H  » tttii  two;  gai  the  connective. 

^U  objective  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular;  la  subjective  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular 
fStt  TO  becomb;  -da  to  cause. 

n  Also  the  word  for  spruce. 

"^  to  stand;  -^ft  the  continuatlve  suffix. 

"40  to  GO  (one  person);  -zia  quickly;  -i  motion  upward. 

^djlfiia  also  an  adjective  meaning  a  long  distance,  far. 

*£iin  1-  the  adverb  still,  yet. 

w  WiC  the  demonstrative  pronoun  that;  gui  toward  (with  motion). 

"I/O-  shape  of  curving  tree;  skU  to  put;  -gAn  —  -gAfi  the  continuatlve  suffix. 

''frTdrff  TO  seize;  -^  to  become;  -da  to  cause;  2^  shape  assumed  by  a  branching  object,  referring  here, 
either  to  the  top  of  the  tree  or  to  the  shape  assumed  by  the  man  as  he  climbs  off  from  It. 

••jrti  connective  there,  referring  to  the  cliff  which  Is  understood;  ga  connective  in;  xil  hole;  -gAn  past- 
experienced-temporal  suffix. 

*  fa  to  00  (singular);  -tefl  motion  inside  of  something. 

■>  L  an  indefinite  pronoun  or  adverb:  gtU  the  connective  with  or  together. 

■zttDOWN^  ^TO. 
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at   8rgl»»    qalA'Mnai"    gaogA'ngAnt.**    Qa  xA'nhao*'    V    klotulfn" 

or    upward        (he)  could  go  was  wanting.  In  right  he       woold  die 

tlalA'ii  ?untIa'gAnl.«» 

we       said  to  each  other. 

OiS'nhao  ga'istA  lI  LuisdaxI'dAnt.     i^u'bao    l!   tcia'anugadag-A^n^ 

And  then      from  that  they     started  by  canoe.  When      they  had  a  Are 

place 

gign    gut   at   lI    da'yinxidAn."*^    Gi§n  ga'istA  l!  Lidaxidai  Lu'hao" 

and       each     to     they  started  to  give  to  eat.       And     from  that  they     started  by  when 

other  canoe 

tla'odji-gai  t'sin  l!  ?:itgidA'ngAnI.*'    Lu'hao    gu    II!  getgadage'dAnf.** 

the  fort         too     they      started  to  fight.  Then       there     we    cuuld  not  get  away  from. 

Ga'iLuhao  IlI  getgada'gedAn    gien    ga'istA    IlI    l!    getgaL'dagAn.** 

At  the  time      we       could  not  get  away     when     from  that       us    they  got  back  in. 

Gien      na'gai**       u'ngu**       nAn      L'xuqa'gondigAn,*'      la'hao        l1 

And  the  house  on  top  of  one  crept  around,  him  they 

tcIitqatlA'lgAn."    Gien   qla'da   lI   ga'iLgi'figin "    qa'odJ  nAn  ritna*~ 

made  fall  by  shooting.        And       seaward  they  lay  after  a  while    a       man 

gAndjiJga'giada  ^®*     JtA'nlgia-qA^dada  ^^     lQ     dAngida'lLlxasgagAn,**** 

dancing-blanket  cedar-bark  rings  canoe  dragged  down, 

nAn     dja'da     i'slfi     1'     go'LAga     qa'LlxasgagAn  *^    gien    I'l!     ga*^ 

a  woman         also      him        after  came  and         to  us 

qaxia'sgagAnt.^*^      Gifen      Ldo'gwai!    gu'ga       L!a  ^      ki'JgulgAn.*^ 

oameout.  And  Lddgwafl  therein       them     to  talked. 

"«{ (from  m)  up;  gi  to. 

M^a  TO  oo  (singular);  •4a  motiom  upward;  -Hfi  potential  suffix;  ai  the  connoetive  ^ai,  which  turns  this 
all  into  an  infinitive. 

*gao  TO  BE  wantinq;  -fAfi  negative  modal  suffix  after  the  adverb  gxtn  not  which  stands  at  the  very 
b^llnnlng  of  the  sentence. 

M^  in;  XAfi  the  adverb  meaning  bight  there;  hao,  the  connective. 

^  r«2a  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular,  subject  of  the  verb;  k.'6'tul  to  die;  -HH  poten- 
tial suffix. 

^IfaU'li  subjective  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person  plural;  -gAn  the  temporal  suffix. 

^tcld'anu  fire  or  riREWooD;  -^a  auxiliary  to  be;  -da  auxiliary  to  cause;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

^i&iro  GIVE  pood;  -tA  the  continuative  suffix;  -zitf  to  start  to  give. 

n  u-  used  of  travel  by  canoe,  several  going  together;  da^^dal  to  oo;  -fid  to  start  to  go;  oI  the  con- 
nective gai. 

*>-iift  the  continuative  suffix;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

*>l2./  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person  plural;  gitga  to  be  unable  (perhaps  compounded  of  ^  to 
BE  UEJE  or  in  that  condition  +  i^i  to  be);  -da  probably  the  auxiliary  to  cause;  ^  to  be  in  that  condi- 
tion; 'An  past-inexperienced-tcmporal  suffix. 

**fi'tga  TO  be  in  such  and  such  a  condition;  -{.  motion  of  boarding  a  canoe;  -da  the  auxiliary  meaning 
TO  cause. 

Kfux  house;  gai  the  connective. 

^u'ngu  contiUns  gu  at,  there. 

^  Lptr  BY  creeping;  qa  to  oo  (singular);  -foU  rather  aimless  motion  on  land;  -di  presents  the  action  as 
just  taking  place;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

*>  Aoo  Is  aconnective  placed  after  la  for  emphasis;  te!U-  by  shooting;  ga  motion  ;  -t!Al  motion  downward. 

^gai  floating;  -^A  on  the^sea;  ga'odi  the  connective  before  which  temporal  suffixes  are  dropped. 

^VHfia  A  MALE  BEING. 

^^  gAndjllpd'gi  dancing-blanket;  -da  the  auxiliary  meaning  to  cause,  and  here  to  have  been  put  on  by 
somebody  else. 

vi'UA'nigia  the  ring  itself;  qAl  alder;  -da  the  auxiliary  to  cause,  the  whole  evidently  meaning  cedar- 
bark  RING  dyed  with  aldbr  ot  upoD  whlch  alder  has  been  placed.  The  last nia  means  that  It  had  been 
put  upon  this  man  by  somebody  else. 

u>  lH  canoe  is  object  of  following  verb;  dA  fir  to  acoomplish  by  pulung;  ^  shape  of  canoe;  dal  motion; 
-L/za  MOTION  toward;  -8^  motion  toward  the  sea;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

>M  qa  motion  of  one  person;  -L.'za  motion  toward;  -spa  motion  toward  the  sea;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

i»i2./  objective  pronoun  of  first  person  plural;  -^  connective  to. 

wqa  motion  (singular);  -«^  motion  toward  the  sea. 

^kil-  action  with  the  voice;  Igul  verb-stem  indicating  an  action  lasting  some  time,  oovering  consider 
able  ground,  different  phases  of  a  question,  etc. 
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Gi^'nhao  ha'lgunAn**   1a    lI    ga'ytnxAlgAn,»~  gie'nhao  nAfi  i'Mnas"** 

And  theo  closer  her  they  told  to  come,  and  then        the       man 

lI    tcUtga'tgisi'ngAn."*    Ld5'gwan    gi    gwa'ogAn"'  giSn  lIa  sIa"* 

thej  wiabed  to  make  him  fall  Into         Ld(}'gwafl         to  refused  and      them  from 

the  water  by  ahooting. 

qa'idAnl.*"    i^u'hao     stA    lI     gaitgwa'giagAn.*"     Lla'hao     a'nigai*" 

started.  Then  from    they  fled  in  terror.  They  ammunition 

wa'^  hailaVagAut.^^^    6i@'nhao  tIalA'n  fsin  stA  LuisdaxI'dAnt. 

in  it  was  gone.  And  then  we  too     from     started  by  canoe. 

Gie'nhao    Djrdao-kun     stA    lI    LutsdaxI'dAii    giS'n    gal    stA^nsifi 

And  then  DjI'dao-Point        from    they     started  by  canoe        and       nights         four 

si'gai"'  gut  lil  Lgaga'i"'  ^u  QA'nxet-kun'   ga  lI    LuisLlxagi'lgAn."® 

the  ocean     upon  they     spent  when    Cape  St.  James         to  they  came  shoreward  by  canoe. 

Ga'istA  ^l   sttn   lI   LuisdAla'i  i^u'hab   Q^'isun  gu  lI  Luf sLixagAn. 

From  that  nights    two    they     traveled  by        when  Kaisuu        at   they       came  by  canoe. 

canoe 

Hayffi'"  djiil""  bao  Lga  djraa***  sU  l1  I'djln.'"    Hao  Lan  a'sgai  at 

Instead  really  country       far  from  they    were.  Here     end       this      of 

gml^lA'ndA^i  ^'^  ^§'da. 

the  story  comes  to  an. 

[Translation] 

The  Ninstints  people  came  to  Kaisun  in  four  canoes  to  ask  the 
people  to  go  to  war  in  company  with  them.  Then  they  went  along 
in  four  canoes.  After  they  had  crossed  (to  the  mainland),  they 
entered  Bentinck  arm.  And  they  went  in  opposite  the  fort  during 
the  night.  Then  some  people  who  had  been  camping  in  the  inlet 
began  firing  from  in  front.  There  Amai'kuns  was  killed.  They  also 
wounded  Floating.  They  also  wounded  Beloved.  He  was  a  brave 
man  among  them.  There  they  also  enslaved  two  persons.  After 
that  they  started  out.  And  those  who  started  first  went  out  to  some 
people  who  were  coming  along  under  sail.  The  noise  of  two  guns 
was  heard  there.     Afterwards  the  canoe  drifted  away  empty,  and 

M  The  stem  of  this  Is  probably  IuUa\  which  is  also  used  as  an  interjection. 
M»0ttl  ploatinq;  -ill  —  -ifHi  on  thx  ska;  -xaI  the  auxiliary  to  tell. 

"•Compare  with  nAli  lUlUa  in  the  fourth  line  from  the  bottom  on  p.  280.  The  suffix  -t  makes  the 
indellnite  form  definite. 

Ul(e/U-  BY  SBOOTTMO;  pat  TO  MOVE  QUICKLY;  ^  MOTION  UNDER  WATER;  -Hfi  the  auxiliary  TO  WISH. 

»*gwao  verb-stem. 

IB  Lla  the  objective  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural;  iU  the  connective  from. 

iHfo  TO  oo  (singular);  -id  is  probably  contracted  from  the  auxiliary  -^id  to  begin. 

^^-gia  probably  the  suffix  Indicating  motion  straight  through  to  the  object;  -gAn  temporal  suffix. 

u*^  the  connective  the. 

UT  kaiiaw  —  kaiiU  to  destroy;  perhaps  related  to  the  name  for  the  being  that  brings  pestilence,  HaiR'Uu. 

11*  fif  means  the  open  exjNuise  of  sea;  in  taking  the  connective  gai  the  final  s  is  dropped. 

»0a<  the  connective  the. 

»  Ltf-  BY  canoe;  U  stem;  -ifxa  motion  toward  anything;  -gtl  motion  landward. 

nsAoyl'il  an  adverb  always  used  when  something  falls  out  differently  from  what  was  expected.  In 
this  case  the  rest  of  the  clause,  which  naturally  belongs  with  it,  Is  omitted  and  its  sense  loft  to  the  hearer. 

»<^'  really,  actually;  Is  strengthened  and  emphasis  placed  upon  It  by  the  connective  kao. 

»^fUi  FAR,  an  adjective  depending  upon  the  preceding  noun  Lffa  country. 

iM^ji  the  past-experienoed-temporal  suffix. 

^Hao  refers  to  all  of  the  story  preceding,  which  it  connects  with  this  sentence;  lan  an  adverb  depend- 
ing npoo  fl^da;  dftgai  (i*  ds  <v  H'dji  +  goi)  a  demonstrative  referring  also  to  the  preceding  story;  at  con- 
nectlve  wrre,  or,  etc.  QlaigalA'ndA^  probably  has  the  same  stem  as  the  verb  treated  of  under  note 
107;  ^  the  oamectiva. 
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they  enslaved  two  women.  (The  others)  came  thither,  and  while 
they  lay  close  to  the  land,  rejoicing  over  the  persons  captured,  some 
people  came  sailing  around  a  point  in  a  canoe,  saw  them  and  jimiped 
off.  Then  (we)  landed  in  pursuit  of  them.  And  after  I  had  spent 
some  little  time  preparing'myself,  I  got  off.  And  I  started  to  pursue 
one  person  who  was  running  about  near  the  sea.  After  I  had  chased 
him  about  in  the  woods  for  a  while,  he  jumped  into  the  ocean.  And 
I  took  his  hair,  along  with  his  yellow-cedar  bark  blanket,  away  from 
him.  And  he  came  up  out  at  sea  and  held  up  his  hands  in  front  of 
my  face  (in  token  of  surrender).  Then  he  swam  shoreward  tow^ard 
me.  When  he  got  near  me,  he  dove  again  and  came  to  the  surface 
out  at  sea,  and  I  began  to  shoot  at  him.  Then  he  swam  landward 
and  held  himself  tightly  against  the  face  of  a  certain  cliff.  After  I 
had  shot  at  him  twice  there,  I  stopped.  Then  he  climbed  up  upon 
a  tree  standing  upon  the  face  of  the  cliff.  And  although  its  top  was 
some  distance  from  the  cliff,  he  bent  it  toward  it,  and  after  a  while 
got  hold  of  the  face  of  the  cliff.  And  he  went  into  a  hole  in  it.  He 
could  not  go  from  it  either  downward  or  upward.  We  said  to  one 
another  that  he  would  die  right  in  it. 

Then  they  started  from  that  place  in  their  canoes.  Then  they  had 
a  fire  and  began  to  give  each  other  food.  And  after  they  again 
started  off,  they  again  began  fighting  with  the  fort.  Then  we  got 
into  a  position  from  which  we  could  not  get  away.  Then,  although 
we  could  not  get  away  at  first,  they  finally  got  us  into  (the  canoes). 
And  a  certain  person  crept  around  on  top  of  the  house.  They  shot 
him  so  that  he  fell  down.  And  after  they  had  lain  out  to  sea  for 
some  time,  a  man  wearing  a  dancing-blanket  and  cedar-bark  rings 
dragged  down  a  canoe  and  came  out  to  us,  accompanied  by  a  woman. 
And  those  in  Ldo'gwafi's  canoe  talked  to  them.  Then  they  told  the 
woman  to  come  closer,  and  said  that  they  should  shoot  the  man  so 
that  he  would  fall  into  the  water.  Ldo'gwafi  refused  and  started 
away  from  them.  Then  they  fled  away  in  terror.  Their  anmiu- 
nition  was  all  gone.     Then  we  also  started  off. 

Then  they  started  from  Point-Dji'dao,  and,  after  they  had  spent 
four  nights  upon  the  sea,  they  came  to  Cape  St.  James.  After  they 
had  traveled  two  more  nights,  they  came  to  Kaisun.  Instead  of 
accomplishing  what  they  had  hoped,  they  returned  from  a  far  country 
almost  empty-handed.     Here  this  story  comes  to  an  end. 
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TSIMSHIAN 


By  Franz  Boas 


§1.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LANQUAQE  AND  DIALECTS 

The  Tsiinshian  (Chimmesyan)  is  spoken  on  the  coast  of  northern 
British  Columbia  and  in  the  region  adjacent  to  Nass  and  Skeena 
rivers.  On  the  islands  off  the  coast  the  Tsimsbian  occupy  the  region 
southward  as  far  as  Milbank  sound. 

Three  principal  dialects  may  be  distinguished:  The  Tsimsbian 
proper,  which  is  spoken  on  Skeena  river  and  on  the  islands  farther  to 
the  south;  the  Ntsqa'%  which  is  spoken  on  Nass  river,  and  the 
6'itkcan  (Gyitkshan),  which  is  spoken  on  the  upper  course  of  Skeena 
river.  The  first  and  second  of  these  dialects  form  the  subject  of  the 
following  discussion.  The  description  of  the  Tsimsbian  proper  is  set 
off  by  a  vertical  rule  down  the  left-hand  margin  of  the  pages. 

The  Tsimsbian  dialect  has  been  discussed  by  the  writer*  and  by 
Count  von  der  Schulenburg.'  I  have  also  briefly  discussed  the  dialect 
of  Nass  river,'  and  have  published  a  collection  of  texts  ^  in  the  same 
dialect.  References  accompanying  examples  (like  290.2)  refer  to  page 
and  line  in  this  publication;  those  preceded  by  ZE  refer  to  a  Tsimsbian 
text  with  notes  published  by  me.* 

PHONETICS  (§§2-4) 

§  2.  System  of  Sounds 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  Tsimsbian  dialects  is  in  many  respects 
similar  to  that  of  other  languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast.  It 
abounds  particularly  in  ^-sounds  and  Z-sounds.     The  infoi*mants  from 

1  FlfUi  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Northwestern  Tribes  ol  Canada  {Report  qf  the  69th  Meeting 
itftke  BrUiah  AuodatUm  for  the  Advaneemenl  of  Science,  1889, 877-889). 

*Dr.  A.  C.  Oraf  von  der  Schulenburg,  Die  Sprache  der  Zimshlan-Indianer  (Brunswick,  1894). 

'Tenth  and  Eleventh  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  the  Northwestern  Tribes  of  Canada  {Reporta  cf 
the  65th  and  66th  Meetinga  qf  the  British  Astocialion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1895,  583-586;  1896 
606-591). 

4Tldm8hian  Texts  {BitUetin  tl  of  the  Bureau  qf  American  EUmtAogy,  Washington,  1902). 

•Etne  Sounenaa^e  der  Tftlmachiau,  ZdJUchriftfiir  JUhrwlogie,  1908,  776-797. 
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whom  my  material  in  the  Nass  river  dialect  has  been  gathered  used 
the  hiatus  frequently,  without,  however,  giving  the  preceding  stop 
enough  strength  to  justify  the  introduction  of  a  fortis.  A  few  people 
from  other  villages,  whom  I  heard  occasionally,  seemed  to  use  greater 
strength  of  articulation;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  older  mode 
of  pronunciation  had  a  distinct  series  of  strong  stops.  In  the  Tsim- 
shian  dialect  the  fortis  survives  clearly  in  the  t  and  p;  while  the  fs 

w 

and  k  fortis  have  come  to  be  very  weak.  I  have  also  observed  in  this 
dialect  a  distinct  fortis  of  the  y,  w^  m^  n,  and  L  In  these  sounds 
the  increased  stress  of  articulation  brings  about  a  tension  of  the  vocal 
chords  and  epiglottis,  the  release  of  which  gives  the  sound  a  strongly 
sonant  character,  and  produces  a  glottal  stop  preceding  the  sound 
when  it  appears  after  a  vowel.  Thus  the  fortes  of  these  continued 
sounds  are  analogous  to  the  Kwakiutl  *y,  *i/?,  *m,  *m,  and  H.  Pre- 
sumably the  same  sounds  occur  in  the  Nass  dialect,  although  they 
escaped  my  attention.  Differentiation  between  surd  and  sonant  is 
diflScult,  particularly  in  the  velar  k  series. 

The  phonetics  of  Tsimshian  take  an  exceptional  position  among  the 
languages  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  in  that  the  series  of  I  stops  are 
missing.  Besides  the  sound  corresponding  to  our  /,  we  find  only  the 
2,  a  voiceless  continued  sound  produced  by  the  escape  of  air  from  the 
space  behind  the  canine  teeth;  the  whole  front  part  of  the  mouth  being 
filled  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  is  pressed  against  the  palate.  The 
Tsimshian  dialect  has  a  continued  sonant  k  sound,  which  is  exceedingly 
weak  anc^  resembles  the  weak  medial  r,  which  has  almost  no  trill  and  is 
pronounced  a  little  in  front  of  the  border  of  the  hard  palate.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  sound  in  Tlingit  which  Swanton  (see  p.  165)  writes  y, 
but  which  I  have  heard  among  the  older  generation  of  Tlingit  distinctly 
as  the  same  sound  as  the  Tsimshian  sound  here  discussed.  With  the 
assumption  that  it  was  originally  the  continued  sonant  corresponding 
to  X  of  other  Pacific  Coast  languages  agrees  its  prevalent  u  tinge.  I 
feel,  however,  a  weak  trill  in  pronouncing  the  sound,  arid  for  this 
reason  I  have  used  the  symbol  r  for  denoting  this  sound.  In  some 
cases  a  velar  trill  appears,  which  I  have  written  r. 

In  the  Nass  dialect,  liquids  (m,  n,  I)  that  occur  at  the  ends  of  words 
are  suppressed.  Tongue  and  lips  are  placed  in  position  for  these  sounds, 
but  there  is  no  emission  of  air,  and  hence  no  sound,  unless  a  following 
word  with  its  outgoing  breath  makes  the  terminal  sound  audible. 

§2 
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The  vocalic  system  of  Tsimshian  is  similar  to  that  of  other  North- 
west Coast  languages,  with  which  it  has  in  common  the  strong  tend- 
ency to  a  weakening  of  vowels.  The  Tsimshian  dialect  has  no  clear 
fl,  but  all  its  a's  are  intermediate  between  a  and  a.  Only  after  w  does 
this  vowel  assume  a  purer  a  tinge.  A  peculiarity  of  the  language  is 
the  doubling  of  almost  every  long  vowel  by  the  addition  of  a  parasitic 
vowel  of  the  same  timbre  as  the  principal  vowel,  but  pronounced  with 
relaxation  of  all  muscles. 

Following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  sounds  observed  in  the  Nass 
dialect. 
.  The  series  of  vo'wels  may  be  rendered  as  follows:* 

E 

Short .    u 

Long - 

With  parasitic  vowel   .     .     .    - 

This  series  begins  with  the  t^-vowel  with  rounded  lips  and  open 
pasterior  part  of  mouth-opening,  and  proceeds  with  less  protrusion  of 
lips  and  wider  opening  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mouth  to  a;  then, 
with  gradual  flattening  of  the  middle  part  of  the  mouth-opening, 
through  e  to  i. 

The  system  of  consonants  is  contained  in  the  following  table: 

stops  Afffieatlves         CotUinued      JfcMal* 

•3-,! 


o 

6 

a 

i 

e 

t 

• 

0 

d 

a 

•• 

a 

e 

— 

I 

ou 

m 

da 

di 

«g 

— 

It 

9       J5        53     J? 

QQ  00  OQ      P 


Labial    .     .     . 
Dental   .     .     . 
Anterior  palatal 
Middle  palatal 
Velar    .     .     . 


1 

Snrd  fol- 
1        lowed 
by  hiatus 

*» 

1 

5     i?     (y)      -     -       -  -  -        m 

d      t      {f)     dz    is    (fe')  z  8,{c)        n 

g'    k'    (k'^)     -      -      -  -  a?' 

??(?')---  (r)  ^ 


Lateral,  voiced  continued  ....         ,         .  I 

voiceless  stop  (?) l 

Breathing  .        .  .         •         .         .         .         .  h 

Semi-vowels        .        .  .         .         .         .         .         .  y  hio 

It  is  doubtful  whether  c  (English  sh)  occurs  as  a  separate  sound; 
s  seems  rather  to  be  pronounced  with  somewhat  open  teeth.  The 
sounds  g  and  h  take  very  often  a  -w-tinge.  The  semi-vowel  lo  is 
almost  always  aspirated. 

1  Notwithstanding  Its  defects,  I  have  adhered  for  the  Nass  dialect  to  the  spelling  used  in  previous 
publications. 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 19  §  2 
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§  3.  Orouping  of  Sounds  and  Laws  of  Euphony 

Clustering  of  consonants  is  almost  unrestricted,  and  a  number  of 
extended  consonantic  clusters  may  occur;  as,  for  instance,  -ItJc^tg'^ 
ppt^  qsL^  xtg\  and  many  others. 

Examples  are: 

a'qhk^det  they  reached  111.1* 
a'd'ik'sk^L  came  35.1 
xah'dk'  eagle  178.10 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  restrictions  regulating  the  use  of 
consonants  before  vowels.  Terminal  surd  stops  and  the  affricative  ts 
are  transformed  into  sonants  whenever  a  vowel  is  added  to  the  word. 

g'at  man  g'a'dEin  90.6 

gwalk^  dry  gwa'lgwa  176.2 

uE'be'p  uncle  dEp-he'she  my  uncles  157.9 

n-ts^e'ita  grandmother  ts^e'Edze  my  grandmother  157.10 

It  seems  that  single  surd  stops  do  not  occur  in  intervocalic  position. 
A  number  of  apparent  exceptions,  like  k^opE-  small,  were  heard  by 
me  often  with  sonant,  and  contain  probably  in  reality  sonants. 

There  are  a  number  of  additional  intervocalic  changes: 

Intervocalic  x'  changes  into  y. 

?  changes  into  w^  o, 

X  changes  into  g.     This  last  change  is  not  quite  regular. 

dx*  to  throw  (/ytn  you  throw  139.3 

hwtld'x*  to  know  '  hwtld'yi  I  know 

hdx'  to  use  hd'yoEDi  use  of — 55.3 

xhEtaa!^  afraid  xbEtsd'we  I  am  afraid 

k'sax  to  go  out  k'sa'wim  I  go  out !  171.4 

yd'dxk^  to  eat  y&dg'an  to  feed 

In  a  few  cases  I  is  assimilated  by  preceding  n. 

an-hwi'n  instead  of  an-hwi'l  40.6,  7 

§  4.  The  Phonetic  Systems  of  Nass  and  Tsimshian 

The  system  of  vowels  of  Tsimshian  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Nass  dialect,  except  that  the  pure  a  and  a  do  not  occur. 
The  vowels  o  5,  and  e  e  appear  decidedly  as  variants  of  u  u  and  i  I 
respectively,  their  timbre  being  modified  by  adjoining  consonants. 


it. 


>  Figures  refer  to  page  and  line  of  F.  Boas,  Tsimshian  Texts  {Bulletin  ft?  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology)',  figures  preceded  by  E  S,  to  F.  Boas,  Tsimshian  Texts,  New  Series  (Publicatioos  of  the 
American  Ethnological  Society,  Vol.  iii,  1910). 
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I  have  been  able  to  observe  the  system  of  consonants  of  Tsim- 
shian  more  fully  than  that  of  the  Nass  dialect.  It  may  be  repre- 
sented as  follows: 

8tap9  Afffteativea      Continwed        Natmlm 


S  QQ  fa  £  00  fa    S^  S  S  fa 

Labial h  p  p!  -  -  -      -  -  m  m! 

Dental d  t  t!  dz  is  ts!    -  s  n  n! 

Anterior  palatal  ,     .  g*  k'  h!  -  -  -      -  -  -  - 

Middle  palatal     *'    >  g  h  k!  -  -  -      r  -  -  -* 

Velar ^  q  q/  -  -  -    (r)  x  -  - 

Glottal «-----l__. 

I  Lateral,  continued,  voiced I 

''  ''  ''       fortis 1/ 

*••  ''  voiceless,  posterior     .        .        .        .         I 

Breathing h 

Semi- vowels  .         . y^w 

"  fortis  . y/j  w! 

The  terminal  surd  is  much  weaker  than  in  the  Nass  dialect,  and  1 
'  have  recorded  many  cases  in  which  the  terminal  stop  is  without 
doubt  a  sonant: 

walh  house  g*ad  people 

Before  g  and  k^  terminal  sonants  become  surds: 

yfirts!Eni'l&"^pgE  great  cave  ES  96.30 
nE-gaHtgaP  his  hat  ES  90.1 

Before  t  and  vowels,  the  sound  remains  a  sonant: 

g'a'iE  ...  to  draw  water  .  .  .  ES  96.10 
he'^'ldEt  .  .  .  many  .  .  .  ES  96.14 

The  fact  that  some  terminal  sounds  always  remain  surd  shows 
that  in  the  cases  of  alternation  of  sui*d  and  sonant  the  latter  must 
be  considered  the  stem  consonant. 

Some  of  the  sounds  require  fuller  discussion.  It  has  been 
stated  before  that  the  fortes,  as  pronounced  by  the  present  genem- 
tion,  are  not  as  strong  as  they  used  to  be  and  as  they  are  among 
more  southern  tribes.  The  ^series  is  alveolar,  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
touching  behind  the  teeth.  The  affricatives  have  a  clear  continued 
«-sound,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  touching  the  upp)er  teeth;  while  s  has 
a  decided  tinge  of  the  English  ah.  It  is  pronounced  with  tip  of 
tongue  turned  back  (cerebral)  and  touching  the  palate.  The  teeth 
are  closed.    The  sound  is  entirely  surd.    The  nasals  in  and  n  are 
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long  continued  and  sonant,  even  in  terminal  positions;  m!  and  n! 
have  great  tension  of  oral  closure  with  accompanying  tension  of 
glottis  and  epiglottis.  The  sound  r  has  been  described  before.  It 
is  entirely  absent  in  the  Nass  dialect.  Bishop  Ridley,  who  prepared 
the  translation  of  the  gospel  on  which  Count  von  der  Schulenburg^s 
grammar  is  based^  has  rendered  this  sounds  which  often  follows  a 
very  obscure  %  or  «,  by  u;  but  I  hear  distinctly  r.  Thus,  in  place 
of  Bishop  Ridley's  nuyu  (I),  I  hear  n!s!ryu;  instead  of  guel^  gs^rEl; 
instead  of  shgu^  sgsr.  In  the  Nass  dialect,  eorl  takes  the  place  of 
this  sound: 


TRimRhlan 

Naa 

English 

SgET 

sg% 

to  lie 

n/E^rsn 

n^sn 

thou 

gs'rel 

g'e^El 

to  pick 

8S^rsl 

se^El 

middle 

k/E^rsl 

k-'e'El 

one 

g^TEdax 

k'e'daa> 

to  ask 

g^TEtks 

g'etks 

to  reach 

^^TEng^aoBS 

gL*e^ng'tx8 

to  crush  with  foot 

Bfrsnx 

enx 

box 

E  VEml 

erriL 

bucket 

sfrla 

elx 

seal 

The  sound  has,  however,  a  close  affinity  to  u^  before  which  it 
tends  to  disappear. 

pliWr  to  tell;  plid'u  I  tell. 

It  is  suggestive  that  many  i^-sounds  of  Tsimshian  are  ^  or  ^  in  Nass. 
This  may  indicate  that  the  u  and  r  in  Tsimshian  are  either  a  later 
differentiation  of  one  sound  or  that  a  loss  of  r  has  occurred  in  many 
forms.    On  the  whole,  the  latter  theory  appears  more  plausible. 

Examples  of  this  substitution  are  the  following: 


Tsimshian 

NaoB 

English 

duls 

dels 

to  live 

HiPs 

ties 

to  push 

dvf'^la 

de'lAx 

tongue 

hvP% 

wis 

root 

iu'Hk 

ie'tk^ 

to  have  around  neck 

duHh 

dthk?*' 

cedar-bark  basket 

huHk 

etk^ 

to  call 

lu'^?iti 

Lintx' 

angry 

lu'afg'at 

le'slg'it 

feast 

ffU^718 

sins 

blind 

lut 

let 

wedge 

gu'^plsl 

k-'iWEl 

two 
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In  terminal  position  Tsimshian  -.ffr  corresponds  to  Nass  -ax^  and 
after  long  vowels  r  to  y. 


Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

dET 

dax 

to  die,  plural 

kSET 

hfox 

to  go  out,  plural 

ysr 

yaqi 

to  hide 

UIet 

ts/ax 

much 

8Br 

sas^ 

mouth  of  river 

Iet 

Lax 

under 

Examples  of  r  following  a  long  vowel  are 

\ — 

Idr 

lax 

trout 

ts!dr 

ts/dz 

inside 

dzlr 

dzix 

porpoise 

Combined  with  change  of  vowels  are — 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

plid'r 

pheyo'x 

to  tell 

idtr 

XLXVX 

to  burst 

The  sound  /*,  the  continued  sonant  corresponding  to  j^,  is  heard 
very  often  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words,  as  ganra'n  trees; 
but  it  disappears  invariably  when  the  word  is  pronounced  slowly, 
and  g  takes  its  place. 

The  sounds  x'  and  x  of  the  Nass  dialect  do  not  occur  in  the  Tsim- 
shian dialect. 

The  ending  x*  of  the  Nass  dialect  is  generally  replaced  by  i  in 
Tsimshian. 

English 

to  know 
to  use 
wing 
to  paddle 

This  change  is  evidently  related  to  the  substitution  of  y  for  x' 
before  vowels. 

Terminal  x  of  the  Nass  dialect  tends  to  be  displaced  by  a  ter- 
minal a. 

Nass 

de'Ux 

elx 

ndLx  ]e]une 

genx  tmil 

qd'ep/ax  light 

nax  bait 

d^ax  lake 

54 


Tsimshian 

Nass 

wUa'i 

hwvld'x 

hoi 

hdx' 

gai 

qd'ix' 

wax 

wax' 

Tslmahian 

du'^'la 

s^rla 

nd'^la 

gaina 

gd'epla 

t!aP 


English 

tongue 
seal 
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Here  belong  also — 

Taimshian  Nan  English 

me  nUix  sour 

hU9  hdx  to  wait 

Vocalic  changes,  besides  those  referred  to  before  in  connection 

with  the  sound  r,  occur. 

In  place  of  au  in  Tsimshian  we  find  e  in  Nass. 


Nas8 

he 

g'ile'lix' 

ff'itxe'tk 

t!Em-qe'% 

melk'at 


TBimshian 

hau 

gil-hau'li 
g'ltxau'tk 
tlEiTi-ga'vs 
ma'uUcHt  (mdlkst) 

Tsimshian  du  is  replaced  in  Nass  by  dd. 

Tsimshian  Nass 

yd'uxk  ydfdxk^ 

yd'uk  ydok^ 

q/d'watsx  qld'otsx 

Initial  wd  of  Tsimshian  is  sometimes  replaced  by  o  in  Nass. 

Tsimshian  Nass  English 

lodpx  opx  forehead 

Another  very  frequent  change  is  that  from  a  following  w  to  L 


English 

to  say 

inland 

some  time  ago 

head 

crab-apple 

English 

to  eat,  singular 
to  follow 
gills 


Tsimshian 

NasB 

English 

walp 

hvMp 

house 

wal 

hwU 

to  do 

wdtk 

hwitJ^ 

from 

tsluwd'n 

taluwi'n 

top 

Igwd'lksElk 

Igu'icVlksiLk?^ 

prince 

wds 

(hai)vA'8 

rain 

The  substitution 

is,  however,  not  regular, 

for  we  find — 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

lodi 

hwdx' 

to  paddle 

loan 

hwan 

to  sit,  plural 

Related  to  this  is 

probabl}^ — 

Tsimshian 

NasB 

English 

hd'yets 

hits 

to  send 

ha'yitk^ 

hUT^ 

to  stand 

gai'na 

qenx 

trail 

sgd'yiks 

sqeksky- 

to  wound 

Tsimshian  jp.^  is  replaced  by  Nass  w. 

Tsimshian 

Nass 

English 

pla'lg'ixs 

mal^'ix 

heavy 

p!as 

mas 

to  grow 

pH'yan 

uniyd'n 

smoke 

p!al 

mal 

button 

(jan-spla 

gan-sma 

baton 
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§  5.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  most  characteristic  trait  of  Tsimshian  grammar  is  the  use  of  a 
superabundance  of  particles  that  modify  the  following  word.  Pho- 
netically these  particles  are  strong  enough  to  form  a  syllabic  unit, 
and  they  remain  always  separated  b}^  a  hiatus  from  the  following 
word.  Most  of  them,  however,  have  no  accent,  and  must  therefore 
be  designated  either  as  proclitics  or  as  prefixes.  These  appear  par- 
ticularly with  verbal  stems,  but  their  use  with  nominal  stenis  is 
not  by  any  means  rare.  They  do  not  undergo  any  modifications, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  and  for  this  reason  a  large  part  of  the  gram- 
matical processes  relate  to  the  use  of  these  particles.  On  the  whole, 
their  position  in  the  sentence  or  word-complex  is  fairly  free.  Suf- 
fixes are  rather  few  in  number.  They  differ  fundamentally  from 
the  proclitic  particles  in  being  phonetically  weaker  and  in  forming 
with  the  preceding  stem  a  firm  unit.  Some  pronouns  which  belong 
to  the  proclitic  series  are  also  phonetically  weak  and  share  with  the 
suflSxes  the  inclination  to  amalgamate  with  the  preceding  elements. 
Thus  the  proclitic  pronouns  sometimes  become  apparently  suffixes 
of  the  preceding  words,  whatever  these  may  be. 

Incorporation  of  the  nominal  object  occurs  principally  in  terms 
expressing  habitual  activities.    In  these  it  is  well  developed. 

The  Tsimshian  uses  stem  modifications  extensively  for  expressing 
grammatical  processes.  Most  important  among  these  is  reduplica- 
tion, which  is  very  frequent,  and  which  follows,  on  the  whole,  fixed 
laws.  Cliange  of  stem- vowel  is  not  so  common,  and  seems  some- 
times to  have  developed  from  reduplication.  It  occurs  also  in  com- 
pound words,  which  form  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  language.  Not 
many  instances  of  this  type  of  composition  have  been  observed,  but 
they  play  undoubtedly  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
language.  Many  elements  used  in  word-composition  have  come  to 
be  so  weak  in  meaning  that  they  are  at  present  n^ore  or  less  formal 
elements.  This  is  true  particulai'ly  of  suffixes,  but  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  prefixes,  though,  on  the  whole,  they  have  preserved  a 
distinct  meaning. 

The  grammatical  processes  of  Tsimshian  have  assumed  a  much  more 
formal  character  than  those  of  many  other  Indian  languages.  It  is 
not  possible  to  lay  down  general  rules  of  composition  or  reduplication, 
which  would  cover  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  field  of  grammar. 
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Instead  of  this,  we  find  peculiar  forms  that  belong  to  certain  definite 
stems — peculiar  plurals,  passives,  causatives,  etc.,  that  must  be  treated 
in  the  form  of  lists  of  types.  In  this  respect  Tsimshian  resembles  th6 
Athapascan  with  its  groups  of  verbal  stems,  the  Salish  and  Takelma 
with  their  modes  of  reduplication,  and  the  Iroquois  with  its  classes  of 
verbs.  The  freedom  of  the  language  lies  particularly  in  the  extended 
free  use  of  proclitics. 

§  6.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  use  of  the  same  stems  as  nouns  and  as  verbs  is  common  in  Tsim- 
shian, although  the  occurrence  of  nominalizing  and  verbalizing  ele- 
ments shows  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  is  clearly  f  elt. 
The  proclitic  particles  mentioned  in  the  last  section  ma}''  also  be  used 
with  both  verbs  and  nouns.  While  many  of  these  particles,  particu- 
larly the  numerous  class  of  local  adverbs,  always  precede  the  stem 
from  which  they  can  not  be  separated,  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  modal  elements  which  have  a  greater  freedom  of  position,  and 
which  merge  into  the  group  of  independent  adverbs.  These  elements 
are  so  numerous  and  diverse  in  meaning,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
satisfactory  classification.  The  group  of  local  proclitics  occupies  a 
prominent  place  on  account  of  its  numbers  and  the  nicety  of  local  dis- 
tinctions. It  is,  however,  impossible  to  separate  it  strictl}*^  from  the 
group  of  modal  proclitics. 

The  use  of  these  proclitics  is  so  general,  that  the  total  number  of 
common  verbal  stems  is  rather  restricted. 

The  proclitics  are  used — 

(1)  As  local  adverbial  and  adnominal  terms; 

(2)  As  modal  adverbial  and  adnominal  terms; 

(3)  To  transform  verbs  into  nouns; 

(4)  To  ti'ansform  nouns  into  verbs. 

Almost  all  the  proclitics  belonging  to  these  groups  form  a  syntactic 
unit  with  the  following  stem,  so  that  in  the  sentence  they  can  not  be 
separated  from  it.  The  pronominal  subject  of  the  transitive  verb 
precedes  the  whole  complex. 

Another  series  of  proclitics  differs  from  the  last,  only  in  that  they  do 
not  form  so  firm  a  unit  with  the  stem.  The  pronominal  subject  of  the 
transitive  verb  may  separate  them  from  the  following  stem.  To  this 
group  belong  all  strictly  temporal  particles.  The  transition  from  this 
class  to  true  adverbs  is  quite  gradual. 
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In  the  group  of  inseparable  modal  proclitics  must  also  be  classed 
tlie  plural  prefixes  qa-  and  Z-,  which  will  be  discussed  in  §§  43-45. 

The  pronominal  subjects  of  some  forms  of  the  transitive  verb — and 
of  some  forms  of  the  intransitive  verb  as  well — are  also  proclitics. 
They  consist  each  of  a  single  consonant,  and  have  the  tendency  to 
amalgamate  with  the  preceding  word. 

Suffixes  are  few  in  number.  They  are  partly  modal  in  character, 
signifying  ideas  like  passive,  elimination  of  object  of  the  transitive 
verb,  causative.  A  second  gi'oup  expresses  certainty  and  uncertainty 
and  the  source  of  information.  By  a  peculiar  treatment,  consisting 
partly  in  the  use  of  suffixes,  the  modes  of  the  verb  are  differentiated. 
Still  another  group  indicates  presence  and  absence;  these  take  the  place 
to  a  great  extent  of  demonstrative  pronouns.  The  objective  and  pos- 
sessive pronouns  are  also  formed  by  means  of  suffixes.  Most  remark- 
able among  the  suffixes  are  the  connectives  which  express  the  relations 
between  adjective  and  noun,  adverb  and  verb,  subject  and  object, 
pi-edicate  and  object,  preposition  and  object,  and  conjunction  and  the 
following  word.  There  are  only  a  few  classes  of  these  connectives,  by 
means  of  which  practically  all  syntactic  relations  are  expressed  that 
ai*e  not  expressed  by  means  of  particles. 

Reduplication  serves  primarily  the  purpose  of  forming  the  plural. 
A  number  of  particles  require  reduplicated  forms  of  the  following 
verb.  Among  these  are  the  particles  indicating  imitation,  genuine, 
ACTION  DONE  WHILE  IN  MOTION.  The  progressive  is  indicated  by  a 
different  kind  of  reduplication. 

Nouns  are  classified  from  two  points  of  view,  according  to  form, 
and  as  special  human  individuals  and  common  nouns.  The  selection 
of  verbal  stems  and  of  numerals  accompanying  the  noun  is  determined 
by  a  classification  according  to  form,  while  there  is  no  grammatical 
differentiation  in  the  noun  itself.  The  classes  of  the  numeral  are 
formed  partly  by  independent  stems,  but  largely  by  suffixes  or  by 
contiuction  of  the  numeral  and  a  classifying  noun.  In  syntactic  con- 
struction a  sharp  division  is  made  between  speciar human  individuals — 
including  personal  and  personal  demonstrative  pronouns,  some  terms 
of  relationship,  and  proper  names — and  other  nouns. 

Plm'ality  is  ordinarily  expressed  both  in  the  noun  and  in  the  verb. 
It  would  seem  that  the  primary  idea  of  these  forms  is  that  of  distri- 
bution, but  at  present  this  idea  is  clearly  implied  in  only  one  of  the 
many  methods  of  forming  the  plural.     The  multiplicity  of  the  methods 
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used  for  forming  the  plural  is  one  of  the  striking  chai*acteristics  of  the 
Tsimshian  language. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  most  forms  of  the  transitive  verb 
are  treated  differently  from  intmnsitive  verbs.  While  the  subject  of 
these  forms  of  the  transitive  verb  precedes  the  verb,  that  of  the  intran- 
sitive verb,  which  is  identical  with  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb  and 
with  the  possessive  pronoun,  follows  the  verb.  This  relation  is  obscured 
by  a  peculiar  use  of  intransitive  constructions  that  seem  to  have  gained 
a  wider  application,  and  by  the  use  of  the  tmnsitive  pronoun  in  some 
forms  of  the  intransitive  verb.  The  independent  personal  pronoun, 
both  in  its  absolute  case  (subject  and  object)  and  in  its  oblique  case,  is 
derived  from  the  intransitive  pronoun. 

All  oblique  syntactic  relations  of  noun  and  verb  are  expressed  by  a 
single  preposition,  a,  which  also  serves  frequently  to  introduce  subor- 
dinate clauses  which  are  nominalized  by  means  of  particles. 

DISCUSSION  OF  QRAMMAB  (§§7-67) 

Proclitic  Particles  (§§7-16) 

§7.  General  Memarku 

The  Tsimshian  language  possesses  a  very  large  number  of  particles 
which  qualify  the  verb  or  noun  that  follows  them,  each  particle  modi- 
fying the  whole  following  complex,  which  consists  of  particles  and  a 
verbal  or  nominal  stem.  All  these  particles  are  closely  connected 
with  the  following  stem,  which  carries  the  accent.  Nevertheless  they 
retain  their  phonetic  independence.  When  the  terminal  sound  of  the 
particle  is  a  consonant,  and  the  fii-st  sound  of  the  following  stem 
is  a  vowel,  there  always  remains  a  hiatus  between  the  two.  Lack 
of  cohesion  is  also  shown  in  the  formation  of  the  plural.  In  a  very 
few  cases  only  is  the  stem  with  its  particles  treated  as  a  unit.  Usually 
the  particles  remain  unmodified,  while  the  stem  takes  its  peculiar 
plural  f omi,  as  though  no  particles  were  present.  There  are  very  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  freedom  of  use  of  these  particles  is  very  great,  and  the  ideas 
expressed  bj^  them  are  quite  varied.  There  is  not  even  a  rigid  dis- 
tinction between  adverbial  and  adnominal  particles,  and  for  this  reason 
a  satisfactory  grouping  is  very  diflScult.  Neither  is  the  order  of  the 
particles  sufficiently  definitely  fixed  to  afford  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
their  classification. 
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As  will  be  shown  later  (§22),  nouns,  verbs,  and  adverbs  may  be 
transformed  into  elements  analogous  to  the  particles  here  discussed 
by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -Em.  Since  a  number  of  particles  have 
the  same  ending  -Em  {haldEin-  no.  77;  pElsm-  no.  80;  hElxsEm-  no. 
81;  mESEm-  no.  83;  nodm-  no.  96;  tsagam-  no.  9;  ta'slErri-  no.  7; 
xpUytin-  no.  126;  lEgEm-  no.  5;  and  the  monosyllabic  particle^  am-  no. 
136;  Juini'  no.  166;  fEm-  no.  140;  ffEm-  no.  13;  ts^Em-  no.  152;  k'SEm- 
no.  146;  q*am'  no.  118;  xLErn-  no.  56;  LEm-  no.  134;  SErri'  no.  168; 
dBm-  no.  170),  it  seems  justifiable  to  suggest  that  at  least  some  of 
these  may  either  have  or  have  had  an  independent  existence  as  stems 
that  may  take  pronominal  endings,  and  that  their  present  form  is 
due  to  contractions  (see  §  33).  At  least  one  particle  {q^ai-  no.  122) 
seems  to  occur  both  with  and  without  the  connective  -sm. 

The  particles  may  be  classified  according  to  the  fixity  of  their  con- 
nection with  the  following  stem.  In  a  large  number  the  connection  is 
so  firm  that  the  pronoun  can  not  be  placed  between  particle  and  stem, 
so  that  the  two  form  a  syntactic  unit.  A  much  smaller  number  may 
be  so  separated.  Since  only  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb  appears 
in  this  position  (see  §  48),  it  is  impossible  to  tell  definitely  in  every 
case  to  which  group  a  particle  belongs.  Furthermore,  the  particles  of 
the  second  group  may  in  some  cases  be  joined  to  the  verb  more  firmly, 
so  that  the  pronominal  subject  precedes  them,  while  this  freedom  does 
not  exist  in  the  former  group. 

The  most  distinct  group  among  the  particles  is  formed  by  the  local 
adverbs.  Many  of  these  occur  in  pairs;  as  up  and  down,  in  and  out, 
etc.  All  of  these  express  motion.  In  many  cases  in  which  we  should 
use  an  adverb  expressing  position,  the  Tsimshian  use  adverbs  express- 
ing motion^  the  position  being  indicated  as  a  result  of  motion.  For 
instance,  instead  of  he  stands  near  by,  the  Tsimshian  will  say  he  is 
PLACED  TOWARD  A  PLACE  NEAR  BY.  Thcsc  particlcs  are  generally 
adverbial.  This  seems  to  be  due,  however,  more  to  their  significance 
than  to  a  prevalent  adverbial  chamcter.  We  find  instances  of  their 
use  with  nouns;  as, 

gali-a'k's  river  {gali-  up  river;  ak's  water)    • 

A  second  group  might  be  distinguished,  consisting  of  local  adverbs, 
which,  however,  show  a  gradual  transition  into  modal  adverbs.  Here 
belong  terms  like  in,  on,  over,  lengthwise,  all  over,  sideways, 
etc*    In  composition  this  group  precedes  the  first  group;  but  no  fixed 
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rules  can  be  given  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which  particles  of  this 
group  are  arranged  among  themselves.  The  use  of  some  of  these 
particles  with  nouns  is  quite  frequent. 

The  second  series  leads  us  to  the  extensive  group  of  modal  adverbs, 
many  of  which  occur  both  with  nouns  and  verbs.  These  gradually 
lead  us  to  others,  the  prevailing  function  of  which  is  a  nominal  one. 

I  have  combined  in  a  small  group  those  that  have  a  decidedly 
denominative  character. 

There  is  another  small  group  that  is  used  to  transform  nouns  into 
verbs,  and  expresses  ideas  like  to  make,  to  partake  of,  to  sat. 

It  will  be  recognized  from  these  remarks  that  a  classification  neces- 
sarily will  be  quite  arbitrary  and  can  serve  only  the  purpose  of  a 
convenient  grouping. 

§8.   Local  Particles  apx}earinff  in  JPfiirs 

1.  b€iX'  up  along  the  ground  (Tsimshian:  bax^). 

box-id'  to  go  up,  singular  142.8 
hdx-qd'oiTEn  to  finish  taking  up  209.2 
hax-sg'ef  trail  leads  upward  (literally,  to  lie  up) 
hax-dd'q  to  take  up  several  208.8 

We  find  also — 

hax-iWh  ak'8  water  rises  (literally,  goes  up) 

Tsimshian: 

hax'wa'lxs  to  go  up  hill 
hax-gs'^wa  to  haul  up 

2.  ia^a*  down  along  the  ground  (Tsimshian:  yiaga^), 

ia^a-sg'e'  tmil  leads  downward  (literally,  to  lie  downward) 
iaga-ie!  to  go  down  137.5 
iaga'8a'k*sk^  to  go  down  (plural)  29.9 

Tsimshian: 

y/aga-gO!^  to  go  down  to 

y!aga-d&x  to  take  down 

3.  "inEri"  up  through  the  air  (Tsimshian:  maU'). 

raEn-g^alasI^  to  look  up  214.2 

TfiEn-dafuLt  he  went  up  through  the  air  95.4 

7ifiEn*g'iha!yxik  to  fly  up  126.9 

mETi'L&o  to  go  up,  plural  42.8 

Id-mEn-hwan  to  sit  in  something  high  up,  plural  34.1  (to-  in; 

hwaii  to  sit,  plural) 
rriEn-do'x  to  be  piled  up;  (to  lie  up,  plural)  164.13 
TriEnqd/od  to  finish  taking  up  95.10 
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Tsimshian: 

7/ian-;a'«  to  go  up  ZE»  790»» 
,  di'inan'hb'ksg  to  go  up  with  some  one 
mElchman-iodlxs  both  go  up 
man-ll'  plume  (literally,  upward  feather) 

4.  d^Ep*  down  through  the  air  (Tsimshian:  tgi»). 

cPsp-ie'  to  go  down  (from  a  tree)  9.14 

^Ep'hStk^  to  Htand  downward,  a  tree  inclines  downward  201.8 

de-gulik'S'CPEp-ma'qs  to  throw  one's  self  down  also  {de  also; 

gtdik'8  self  [obj.];  maqs  to  throw) 
lO'd^Ep-gal  to  drop  down  inside  {Id  in;  gal  to  drop)  181.13 
l^'d*Ep'da!uL  Loqs  the  sun  sets 

Tsimshian: 

tgi-ne^Hag  to  look  down 

lu-tgi'lo^  to  stretch  down  in  something 

tgi-idf^  to  go  straight  down  through  the  air 

5.  lEgEm'j  W^&m*  into,  from  the  top  (Tsimshian:  I6g6ni'). 

Idgdm-ha'x  to  go  aboard  (literally,  to  run  into  [canoe])  111.11 
lEgEm-qd'fBn  to  finish  (putting)  into  215.12 
logom-d'x'  to  throw  into  from  the  top 

Tsimshian: 

sa-logdm-gds  to  jump  into  (canoe)  suddenly 

Idgom-ha/^  to  run  in 

Idgom-HdP  to  sit  on  edge  of  water 

6.  VukS'  out  of,  from  top  (Tsimshian:  uks^,  t^ukS"). 

fuJcS'hffd  to  stretch  down  out  of  canoe  181.3 
€uks-id*e  to  go  out  of  (here,  to  boil  over)  132.6 
fvks'halx  to  run  out  of  dish  (over  the  rim) 
fvJc8-6'x'  to  throw  (meat  out  of  skin  of  game  150.12 

Tsimshian: 

uks'halhd'U  they  are  full  all  the  way  out 

uks'dd'g  to  take  out  of  (bucket) 

adat  ukS'Sa'k'/a  n-UlalUga^  then  he  stretched  out  his  face 

7.  ts^ElEnt'  into,  from  the  side  (Tsimshian:  ts/ElEm"), 

ts^ElEm-ha'x  to  run  in  204.9 

ts^ElEm-httk^  to  rush  in  (literally,  to  place  one's  self  into)  209.11 

t^ElEm-a^qil^  to  get  into  129. 12 

UiElEm-de-haJx  to  run  in  with  something  140.15 

Tsimshian: 

ts! ElEm^vyi'ha^utg  to  cry  into  (house) 
ts  !ElEfn-t/aH  to  put  into 

>  References  preceded  by  ZE  refer  to  the  Zeitschrift  ftir  Ethnologie,  1908. 
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8.  A?*«i-  out  of,  from  the  side  (Tsimshian:  ksE'). 

k'si-go'u  to  take  out  129.12 

k*%i'^dts  to  cut  out  121.6 

k'si-hWtk^  to  rush  out  (literally,  to  place  one's  self  outside)  30.7 

Tsimshian: 

ksE-ld*^  to  shove  out 

ksE'hvlHk  to  call  out 

SEm-ksB-ya* dz  to  cut  I'ight  out  ZE  784" 

kBE-gwa'ntg  to  rise  (sun),  (literally,  to  touch  out) 

9.  tsagam'  from  on   the   water    toward    the    shore  ( Tsimshian : 

dzaffant"). 

tsa^am-ha'k's  to  scold  from  the  water  toward  the  shore  16.4 
tsa^am-kd'u  to  escape  to  the  shore  61.14 
tsagam-de-g'ibd'yuk  to  fly  ashore  with  it  {de-  with)  178.12 
t  lEp'tsagani'q^ae'xqLt  he  himself  dragged  it  ashore  {t  he;  lEp- 

self  [sub].];  (fa'exqh  to  drag;  -t  it)  175.14 
tsagam-g'efii  to  give. food  shoreward  175.3 

Tsimshian: 

dza^am-dWul  to  go  ashore 

dzagam-lu-yUya'ltg  to  return  to  the  shore,  plural 

10.  ukS'  from  the  land  to  a  place  on  the  water  (Tsimshian:  ukS"^ 

t^uks). 

vks-ie'  to  go  out  to  a  place  on  the  water  near  the  shore  150.14 
uks-a'qLk^  to  reach  a  point  out  on  the  water  74.13 
de-uks-ba'xt  he  also  ran  down  to  the  beach  104.13 

Sometimes  this  prefix  is  used  apparently  in  place  of  ia^a-  (no.  2), 

signifying  motion  from  inland  down  to  the  beach,  although  it 

seems  to  express  properh'^  the  motion  out  to  a  point  on  the 

water. 

Tsimshian: 

uks'MHk  to  stand  near  the  water 
ukaha'u  to  say  turned  seaward 
uks-da!vl  to  go  out  to  sea 

In  Tsimshian  this  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns: 

^tks'a'pda-qlame'Hg  one  canoe  after  another  being  out  seaward 
wagait'uks'  G'idEgane'idzEt  the  Tlingit  way  out  at  sea 

11.  qaldtx*'  to  the  woods  in  rear  of  the  houses;  corresponding  nouns, 

g'tle'ltx';  (jaq^aldfn  65.13  (Tsimshian:  qdldik'f  correspond- 
ing noun,  gtl-hau'li). 

qaldtx'-te'  to  go  back  into  the  woods '8.4 

qaldix'-ma'aa  to  put  behind  the  houses  into  the  woods  65.13 
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Tsimshian: 

i  qaldik-sgE'r  to  lie  aside 

I  qaldik'id'^  to  go  into  woods 

12.  na-  out  of  the  woods  in  rear  of  the  houses  to  the  houses;  cor- 

responding noun,  g'd/u  (Tsimshian:  na-). 

na-ha'x  to  run  out  of  woods  147.11 

na-heltH  to  send  out  of  woods  213.13 

na-de-id  to  go  out  of  woods  with  something  214.8 

Tsimshian: 

na-^dl  to  run  out  of  woods,  plural 
na-bd'^  to  run  out  of  woods,  singular 

13.  t^EfU"  from  rear  to  middle  of  house  (Tsimshian:  t!Em-).    • 

fsm-ie'  to  go  to  the  middle  of  the  house  130.12 
VEm-cTd'L  to  put  into  the  middle  of  the  house  193.14 
fEm-q^d'tjL  to  drag  into  the  middle  of  the  house  62.11 

Tsimshian: 

t!Em'8tu'H  to  accompany  to  the  fire 
tlEin-di'td'^  to  go  also  to  the  fire 

14.  as^'  from  the  middle  to  the  front  of  the  house  (Tsimshian:  asdi*). 

ase-(j!x'  to  throw  from  the  middle  of  the  house  to  the  door 
Tsimshian: 

I  aadi-gd'^  to  take  back  from  fire 
The  same  prefix  is  used  in  Tsimshian  to  express  the  idea  of  mistake: 

I  asdi-1vo!u  to  make  a  mistake  in  speaking 
Tsimshian  synon3^ms  of  VEni'  (no.  13)  and  asdi'  (no.  14)  are — 

15.  laffauk'  from  the  side  of  the  house  to  the  tire. 

j  lagaiik'id'^  to  go  to  the  fire 
I  la^auk'hu'Hg  to  call  to  fire 

16.  tstEh^lai'  from  the  fire  to  the  side  of  the  house. 

i  tSiEk'Idl-nia'g  to  put  away  from  fire 

17.  ^alU  up  river;  corresponding   noun,  inagdii  117.6  (Tsimshian: 

q/ala"). 

lo'^ali-sg'l  (trail)  lies  up  in  the  river  146.10 
gali'ie*  to  go  up  river  117.6 

This  prefix  occurs  with  nominal  significance  in  gall-a'k'a  river 

(literally,  up  river  water). 

Tsimshian: 

wi'qloda-a'JcH  large  river 
lu-qlaloryd'^k  to  follow  behind 
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18.  g'isi'  down  river;  corresponding  noun,  sax   23.6  (Tsimshian: 

gisi'f  corresponding  noun,  ssr). 

g'tsi'ba'x  to  run  down  river  18.11 
g'lsi-a'gik^  to  arrive  down  river  23.6 
Jc'uL-g'isi-Wc'a  they  float  about  down  the  river  16.10 

In  one  case  it  seems  to  mean  down  at  the  bank  of  the  river. 

g'lsi-ld'Wd'wdq^  it  was  dug  down  in  it  down  the  river  197.8 

Tsimshian: 

stE-gisi-ia!^  to  continue  to  go  down  river 
gisi'ksid'n  down  Skeena  river 

19..  gftdi-  right  there,  just  at  the  right  place  or  in  the  right  manner 

(Tsimshian:  ff^tdi-). 

8Em-g'tdi-ld'he'tk^  exactly  just  there  in  it  it  stood  88.8 

g'ldi-qdk'skH  just  there  he  was  dragged  61.5 

g'tdi-go^xi  to  catch  (literally,  to  take  in  the  right  manner)  147-8 

Tsimshian: 

g'tdi-ga'^  to  catch  ZE  787"^ 
g'tdi-iod'l  to  stop 

SE-g'idi-h^Hg  to  stand  still  suddenly 
g'tdi-t/d'^  to  stop  ZE  788^" 

20.  ItyU  at  some  indefinite  place,  not  in  the  right  manner;  i.  e., 

almost  (Tsimshian:  Itgi^), 

ltg'i-k*uL-dq'  to  sit  about  somewhere  64.10 
lig't'tsagain-de'lpk^  it  was  a  short  distance  to  the  shore  some- 
where 104.8 
Itg'i-mEtme'tk^  full  in  some  place  (i.  e.,  almost  full)  169.10 

This  particle  is  often  used  with  numerals  in  the  sense  of  about: 

lig'i-txa'lpx  about  four  14.1 

It  is  also  used  as  a  nominal  prefix: 

Itg'i'lax-ts^d'L  somewhere  on  the  edge  104.8 

Ug't-nda*  somewhere  87.1 

Itg'i'hwVl  goods  (i.  e.,  being  something)  164.8 

Tsimshian: 

ligi-nd^  somewhere  ZE  782»« 
Ugi-gd'^  something 
Ug't-la-nt'Edz  to  see  bad  luck  coming 
I7g^i-ga'n  any  tree 

A  few  others  appear  probably  in  pairs  like  the  preceding,  but  only 
one  of  the  pair  has  been  recorded. 

21.  spl'  out  of  water. 

sjn-ie^  to  go  out  of  water  52.2 
spl-go'u  to  take  out  of  water 
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22.  irul'ani'  out  of  water  (Tsimshiau:  wuVain"). 

Tsimshian: 

wuVam-hojx-di/q  to  take  up  from  water 
wuVam-a'xlfj  to  get  ashore 
wuTajii'id'^  to  go  ashore 

§  9.  Local  Piirticles — Continued 

The  following  series  of  local  particles  do  not  appear  clearly  in  pairs, 
or — according  to  their  meaning — do  not  form  pairs: 

23.  fsa^a^  across  (Tsimshian:  dzafffi"). 

tmiga-Hg'l  to  lay  across  40.12 
lEpimga-yoxJi^  he  went  across  40.13 
isaga-di'entJi^  to  lead  across  79.11 
tmga'ho'ksaan  to  fasten  across  an  opening  217.6 
tsaga-his^ia'ts  to  chop  across  201.7 
gun-tm^a-iV  to  order  to  go  across  40.13 

Tsimshian: 

dzaga-ia'^  to  go  across 

dzaga-di'ld'^  staying  also  across  (a  name). 

g*a2>-k!a-dzaga'alu'baf^  to  run  really  very  openly  across  ZE  786"' 

24.  </«/&•«!- through  a  hole  (Tsimshian:  fffUksE-). 

qalk'si-yffxk^  to  go  through  149.12 
qalk'si-g'a'ask^  to  look  through  127.8 
qalk'd'libd'yxik  to  fly  through,  plural  14.9 
lo-qalk'si-Kdij^oax  to  squeeze  through  inside  149.16 

This  prefix  occurs  also  before  nouns: 

((olk'si-nffo  a  hole  through  11.9 
qalk'si-sqafexk^  through  the  darkness 

Tsimshian: 

gidhsE-nefHsg  to  look  through 

qalksE-klV^UlEl  to  poke  through 

^alknE-a'idg  to  get  through  (literally,  to  finish  through) 

25.  (/•inie"  probably  far  into,  wa}'  in  (Tsimshian:  gmnl'). 

g'hne-ie   to  walk  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  through  the  space 

between  people  sitting  on  the  sides  132.14,  189.13 
g'hne-qa'ts  to  pour  through  a  pipe,  along  the  bottom  of  a  canoe 
g'lme-y&xk^  to  go  through  a  pipe  183.1 

Tsimshian: 

t  Ixi'^ami'tld'^  it  goes  way  in 

26.  Idff6l»  under  (corresponding  noun,  Lax). 

Idgdl'dEp-cTa^  to  sit  under  (a  tree)  8.4 
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27.  lukL'  under  (Tsimshian:  lukli'). 

lukh-g'tbafyuk  to  fly  under 
Tsimshian: 

I  hJdi'da'vl  to  go  under 

28.  ?S-jraii^  over.     (In  Tsimshian  q^an^  occurs  alone,  but  also  ?/I- 

qfati'f  which  is  more  frequent.    This  prefix  is  a  compound  of 

I /It  on,  and  q/a7i  over.) 

le-^an-dx'  to  throw  over 
le-gan-g'a'asi^  to  look  over 

Tsimshian: 

l/l-q/an-Ml  to  be  spread  over 
Ul-qlan-m'  to  swing  over 
8a-q!an't!a'^  to  put  over 

29.  ?o-  in;  the  corresponding  noun   has    the  prefix  tima-  inside; 

independent  noun,  t^'wwu  (Tsimshian:  lu^;  the  corresponding 

noun  has  the  prefix  ts/Em-  inside). 

lO'd'a  to  be  in  118.10 

de-lo-a'lg'txL  qo'ot  he  also  speaks  in  his  mind  (i.  e.,  bethinks) 

49.14 
lO'd^Ep-idx^ia'q  to  hang  down  inside  65.10  ((Tsp-  down  [no.  4]) 
Id'Sqa-ma'qsaan  to  put  in  sideways  150.3  {sqa-  sideways  [no.  36]) 
td'VmsEn-me'th^  it  is  full  inside  all  along  29.10  (/^?^«^n- along 

[no.  51]) 
hdsp^a-lo-y&xJi!^  to  go  in  the  same  road  202.15  (hasp* a- ^  hasha- 

upside  down  [no.  74]) 
le-lo'd^ Ep-yvllc  to  move  on  the  surface  in  something  downward 

104.11  {J^-  on  [no.  30];  d^Ep-  down  [no.  4]) 

This  prefix  occurs  in  a  few  fixed  compositions: 

Vo-yallik^  to  return 

Id-dd'Uk^  to  meet  ^ 

It  occurs  also  in  a  few  cases  as  a  nominal  prefix: 

lo'tio^wu  inside  102.10 

lb'k'8'g'e'wU  in  the  lowest  one  53.11  {k's-  extreme  [no.  143]) 

Id'k'a-g'VeksBi  the  extreme  outside  219.1 

lO'LtpLolp  deep  inside  197.8 

Id'Se'luk  in  the  middle  184.13 

Tsimshian: 

hi-agsfr  to  lie  inside  ZE  782" 

lu'tlal^  to  sit  in 

sa-lu-lialdEm-ha!^  suddenly  to  rise  in  something 

lu-tgi'l&^  to  stretch  down  in 

lagax-lu'dd!^  to  put  in  on  both  sides  {lagdx-  on  both  sides  [no.  38]) 
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30.  /S-  on;  the  corresponding  noun  has  the  prefix  lax-;  independent 

noun,  laa?ff  (Tsimshian:  i/I-/  the  corresponding  noun  has 
the  prefix  lax-;  independent  noun,  lax'ff). 

le-cPa'  to  sit  on  202.4 

U-mETi'pta'ltJi^  to  rise  up  to  the  top  of  (see  no.  3) 

le-ia'q  to  hang  on  89. 10 

txa-le-haL  to  spread  over  entirely  (see  no.  93) 

te-aqa-sg'i  to  put  on  sideways  184.13  (see  no.  36) 

Tsimshian: 

sa-lH-g'd'^Jcs  to  drift  suddenly  on  something  (see  no.  98) 

l!\-ht!t^En  to  put  on 

8Em-l!i-falb  to  cover  well  (see  no.  168) 

lIi'SE-gu'lg  to  make  fire  on  something  (see  no.  164) 

ha-lH-gffH  to  think  (see  no.  160) 

31.  tgO'  around  (Tsimshian:  tgU"). 

lo'tgO'ha'x  to  run  around  inside  77.11 

^wa'tsHk'S'tgO'Tna'ga  to  turn  over  and  over  much  52.10  (see 

no.  176) 
tgo-ya'ltJc^  to  turn  around  47.9 
TSuL'lo-tgo-laX'lSW En  to  roll  about  around  inside  to  and  fro 

13.14  \Kul-  about  [no.  331'  ^.  inside  [no.  29]:  tgo-  around;  lax- 

to  and  fro  Fno.  38]) 

Tsimshian: 

J^vl'tgu-ne'Hsg  to  look  around  (see  no.  33) 

tgu-wa'n  to  sit  around,  plural 

tgu-ia!^  to  go  around 

tgvrda'p  to  measure  around  ZE  784*® 

32.  k^iitgO'  around;  corresponding  noun,  dax'  circumference. 

m-K lUgO'dal uL  to  go  suddenly  around  (the  trunk  of  a  tree)  211.9 
Kutgo-iSetk^  to  go  around  (the  house)  218.1 

33.  k^uL-  about  (Tsimshian:  kftU-), 

l^uL'ha'x  to  run  about  94.10 
J^uL'le-LffdtJi?^  he  puts  about  on  it  218.7 
(f(i%ha-J£uL'hwa!ax*  he  paddled  about  astray  17.2 
JduL'lix'la'k'  to  scatter  about 

Tsimshian: 

alu"k'vl'ia''>  to  go  about  plainly  ZE  783" 
klvl-yu-hjoi^ksg  to  carry  bucket  about  (see  no.  159) 
khd'da'msax  to  be  downcast  here  and  there  (i.  e.,  always) 

34.  k^^tlq'al'  round  on  the  outside. 

k''*Uq^al-fna'n  to  rub  over  the  outside  103.12 
k'^U^al-axts^d'ick^  scabby  all  around 
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35.  tq^aU  against  (Tsimshian:  tQcaU), 

tq^al-gwaJJc^  to  dry  against  (i.  e. ,  so  that  it  can  not  come  off)  104.2 
tq^al'CTat  to  put  against  (i.  e.,  on)  face  195.12 
tq^al'da'k*L  to  tie  on  68.12 

This  prefix  is  often  used  to  express  the  idea  of  meeting: 

tq^al'hwa'  to  meet  and  find  31.6 

hwagaiUlo'tq^dl'gd'usk^  to  reach  up  to  inside  against  (i.  e.,  meet- 
ing) {hwagait-  up  to  [no.  71];  lo-  in  [no.  29J) 
t^aZ-q&'d  to  go  to  meet  (to  go  against)  158.11 

Sometimes  it  expresses  the  idea  of  with: 

tq^al-a'k's  to  drink  something  with  water  21.9 
tq^al-hu'ksaan  to  place  with  something  36.8 

In  still  other  cases  it  signifies  fobeyeb,  in  so  far  as  the  object 

remains  fastened  against  something: 

td-tq^al-gwdltlc^  to  be  lost  forever  in  something  (^-  in;  t^ol- 
against  166.1 

It  also  may  express  the  idea  for  a  fubpose: 

tq^alSm  good  for  a  purpose  80.14 
SEmfi'tq^al'StEp^Bn  to  like  much  for  a  purpose  45.1 
tq^al-we'lEmLk?^  female  servant 

Tsimshian: 

m-txal-g'dfsg  to  float  suddenly  against  (i.  e.,  so  that  it  reaches) 
ixal'hd'ltg  full  all  over 
txal-a^oAg  to  arrive  at 

86.  sqa»  across  the  way  (Tsimshian:  sga^). 

sqa-d^a'  to  be  in  the  way  183.10 
lo-sqa-heffEn  to  place  inside  in  the  way  129.10 
sqorsg'V  to  lie  across  148.11 
Tsimshian: 

lu-sga-yedz  to  strike  in  and  across  the  face 

lEp'sgordcM  (he)  himself  ties  across  (see  no.  129) 

aga-g'V^tg  to  swell  lying  across 

sga-haf^  to  run  across  (i.  e.,  to  assist) 

sga-nalk  some  time  (literally,  across  long)  ZE  791*** 

%ga-W  a  few 

37.  gHlvfruU  past,  beyond  (Tsimshian:  g^tlwuU). 

g'Uvml'ddm  to  hold  beyond  a  certain  point  61.8 

Tsimshian: 

g'ihmtlrid'^  to  run  past 

g'Uwul-ax^a'idg  to  get  ahead 

l/l-q/an-g'Uwul-du'^lxk  not  to  be  able  to  pass  over  (see  no.  28) 
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38.  UJUC'  to  and  fro,  at  both  ends  (Tsimshian :  loffO/X'). 

(a)  to  and  fro: 

lax'ha'x  to  run  to  and  fro 

(ft)  at  both  ends,  on  both  sides: 

lax-g'iLg'a'hJi^s  carved  at  both  ends 
lax-ld-US'xk^  to  move  in  it  on  both  sides  34.4 
lax-lehk'  to  watch  both  ends'136.10 
laX'Oa'lg'ix  to  talk  both  ways  (i.  e.,  to  interpret) 
lax-KwSnEmiJ^  seated  on  both  sides  (two  wives  of  the  same 
man)  194.7 

This  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns: 

LaX'WdsEj  Wfis  (a  monster)  at  each  end  106.14 
Lax-^mdk'sk?^  white  at  each  end  (name  of  a  man) 

Tsimshian : 

lagax-lu'dd'^  to  put  in  on  both  sides 
la^ax'fiE'Std!^  both  sides 

S9.  «a-  off  (Tsimshian:  «a-). 

9ardx^  to  throw  off  145.2 
sa-isshi^s  to  tear  off  25.4 
9a-h^tk^  to  stand  off  137.9 
9arf&q  to  scratch  off 

9a'jik8'ts^En8'X'k'^a!xJc^  to  escape  goin^  off,  leaving  out  to  sea 
{uks-  toward  water  [no.  10];  ts^Ens-  leaving  [no.  104]) 

Tsimshian: 

m-gd'^  to  take  off 
m-U!&H  to  pull  off 

40.  gts^  away  to  another  place. 

gU'd^a!  (plural  gts-hwa'n)  to  transplant  (cTa  [plural  hwan]  to  sit) 
gU'i?  to  move  away  to  another  place 
gVs'hefilif^sEn!  move  away  to  another  place! 

41.  wuWEn^  B,wH,j  forward  (Tsimshian:  fvud^Eti"). 

vrud'En-ie^  to  step  forward 
vmd^Bn-krda'qB  to  kick  away 

Tsimshian: 

I  vrnd^En-gyxi'^  away  here  along  the  middle 

42.  lUhs^  along  a  valley  (Tsimshian). 

I  luka-g'ig'd'^nit  down  along  the  river 

43.  frii>  away,  probably  in  some  special  direction  (Tsimshian:  auruU). 

wih-go'  to  take  away 
Tsimshian: 

I  avavH-moC^  to  put  aside,  to  sidetrack 
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44.  hagun^  toward,  near;  corresponding  noun,  atoa'a  (Tsimshian: 

gun^;  corresponding  noun,  awa*^). 

hagun-ie'  to  go  toward  129.14 

aqL-hagun-y&xk^  unable  to  get  near  201.6  (see  no.  137) 

hagun-KStl^  to  stand  near  125.4 

hagun-dSlpl^  a  short  distance  near  by  147.5 

Tsimshian: 

gun-iS^  to  go  toward 

gun-gd'^  to  go  toward  something 

gun-tld'^  to  sit  near 

46.  h^lU'  near  by. 

hela'd^aJ  to  sit  near  by 

46.  W«a-  in  front. 

loaa-ief  to  walk  in  front  of 
losa-cTa'  to  sit  in  front  of 

47.  tocas-^  along  the  surface  of  a  long  thing  (Tsimshian:  txas^). 

txas-ie'  to  walk  on  a  long  thing 
txaS'la'agul  to  wrap  up  a  long  thing 
tocas-ia'ts  to  chop  along  a  long  thing 

Tsimshian: 

lu-txaS'SgEfr  to  put  in  edgewise 
sa-lu'txas-ld'H  to  shove  in  suddenly  edgewise 
txa8-k!dH  through  the  year  ZE  792"' 

48.  /^dtx*- lengthwise  along  the  middle  line  (Tsimshian:  hat/Bk*). 

hadtx'-qo'ts  to  cut  (a  salmon)  lengthwise  55.3 
Tsimshian: 

I  lurhat/Ek-Wt  to  push  in  endwise 

49.  stEx*  lengthwise,  on  either  side  of  middle  line. 

stEx-fotsk^  one  side  lefigthwise  is  black 

stEx-gg'lh  qe'nsx  lajx-t£e*L  ak'8  the  trail  lies  along  (the  water)  on 

the  beach-side;  {sg'l  to  lie;  qe'nsx  trail;  lax-  on  [no.  151]; 

ts^efh  beach;  ak'8  water) 

50.  haL"  along  the  edge,  edgewise  (Tsimshian:  hitl-). 

{a)  Along  the  edge: 

k^uL-hxiL-id'  to  walk  about  along  the  edge  (of  the  water)  122.4 
det-hxiL-dd* qt  he  held  it  also  along  the  edge  (of  the  fire)  47.8  (de 
also  [no.  167];  t  he  [subj.];  ddq  to  place;  -t  it) 

Not  quite  clear  is  the  following: 

(fam-lo'ltaL-t^yzfalk^det  they  only  twisted  off  (their  necks)  inside 
along  the  edge  115.5  {^^am-  only  [no.  118];  l-o-  in  [no.  29]; 
'det  they) 
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(S)  Eklgewise: 

haL-g'&'6t^En  to  put  (the  paddle  into  the  water)  edgewise 

Tsimshian: 

klid'hal'h^tg  to  stand  about  alongside  of  ZE  796**' 
hxxirk'la'n  to  go  along  beach  in  canoe 
hcSrgwa'^  along  here 

51.  wuHEn^  along  the  inside  (Tsimshian:  wusEU'). 

wusEU'he'tT^  to  rush  along  inside  (the  canoe)  57.5 
Id-wtLSEn-me'tk^  full  along  inside  (the  canoe)  29.10 
wusEn-hlsbe's  to  tear  lengthwise  (to   split)  99.13  (or  wudEn- 

see  no.  41) 
wusEn-ytiialts  to  chop  lengthwise  (into  wedges)  148.4 

Tsimshian: 

lax-vmsEn-ial^  on  the  flat  top  of  a  mountain  (literally,  on  along 
going) 

52.  tifltsEti;  huts^En*   along     through    the    middle    (Tsimshian: 

ivutslEn'). 

vMs^En-ia!  to  go  back  through  the  house  125.3 

huts^EU'd'dL  to  put  from  fire  back  to  the  rear  of  the  house  207.2 

Tsimshian: 

I  wutslEn-ia!^  to  go  along  through  the  house 

53.  a;l/fp-  at  end  (Tsimshian:  xlEp"). 

XLip-ffu'x  to  hit  at  end  88.11 
xLip'fisVo'Ul^  black  at  the  ends  31.6 

Tsimshian: 

aiEp'ho'ksBn  to  put  on  at  end 
sEra-oAEp't^uwoIn  the  very  end  of  the  top 

54.  QCtse^  in  the  middle  of  a  long  thing  (Tsimshian:  QCts!E^\ 

xtse-ia'ts  to  chop  across  the  middle  133.9 
sa-xUe-^VtB  to  cut  quickly  across  the  middle  100.6 

Tsimshian: 

I  xts/E-gai'  to  bite  through  in  the  middle 

55.  A?»-Lg-  all  over  (Tsimshian:  k^H-), 

Jc^Le-hasha'ts  to  bite  all  over  84.15 
k^te-JAshe's  to  tear  to  pieces  71.6 
l^he-idU  to  hit  all  over  58.2 

Tsimshian: 

THl'Wl^m  laxha!  going  across  the  sky  ZE  783*® 
iHl-gaigai'  to  bite  all  over 
iHl'^cU^ffl  split  all  over 
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56.  xLEni'  around  an  obstacle,  making  a  curve  around  something' 

(Tsimshian:  oclEm"). 

XLEm  ie!  to  go  overland,  cutting  off  a  point 
XLEm-ma* gaL  to  put  a  rope  over  something 
XLB7n-he'tsL  to  send  around  something 
xLmri'da' ga  to  choke  some  one,  hang  some  one 

Here  belongs  also — 

xLBm-^algai's'et  to  kneel  down 
This  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns. 

XLEra-qe'nEX  trail  going  around  in  a  circle 

Tsimshian: 

idEm-iW^k  to  embrace 
idEm-da'ld  to  tie  around 

67.  fc*'8fJ5-  sideways. 

Tc'^Md-g^a'dsk  to  look  sideways 

58.  k'^aii'  aside. 

q^am-lc'^dL-Ld^dt  she  only  pushes  aside  191.11 
Jc'^dL-he'tgum  q'e'sEmq  labret  standing  on  one  side  191.13 

59.  qafia^  inclined  against  (Tsimshian) 

qana-fd'^  to  sit  leaning  against  something 
qana-he'Hg  to  stand  leaning  against  something 
qana-ha'isg  to  stand  leaning  against  something 

60.  nuutlE*  through  a  narrow  channel  (Tsimshian). 

maxlE-hd'^  to  go  through  a  channel 
maaiE-ha'cCEks  to  swim  through  a  channel 
maidE-g^a'p  a  narrow  channel 

MaoAE'qd'la    Metlakahtla,    narrow    channel    of   sea   (compare 
G'it-qd'la  people  of  the  sea) 

61..  g*ik*si'  out  of ;  undoubtedly  a  compound  of  k^si  out  of  (no.  8). 
g'ik'si-hwVtk^  to  come  out  of  10.1 

62.  lUila^  near  the  end;  perhaps  a  compound  of  Id-  in  (no.  29),  and 

hUa-  near  (no.  45). 

lu'il<ird?e'Uk^  cut  off  smooth  at  end  (name  of  a  dog),   from 

cPe^lik'8  smooth 
lu'Ua-a'lg^ix  to  speak  close  to  some  one 

^10.  Modal  Particles 

There  is  no  strict  distinction  between  this  group  and  the  preceding 
one.  Many  of  the  particles  classed  here  are  used  with  equal  frequency 
as  adverbial  and  as  adnominal  elements.  Thus  we  find  icH-^  which 
means  at  the  same  time  obeatlt,  much,  and  laroe;  Lgo-^  which  sig- 
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oifies  both  a  little  and  small.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  rele- 
gate all  elements  which  may  be  separated  from  the  stem  by  a  pronoun 
into  a  group  by  themselves  (§  15);  but  since  such  separation  occurs 
onl\'  in  transitive  verbs,  and  not  all  particles  have  been  found  with 
transitive  verbs,  it  seems  likely  that  the  grouping  may  have  to  be 
changed  when  the  language  comes  to  be  better  known.  While  in 
some  cases  the  composition  of  particles  and  stems  is  quite  firm,  others 
convey  the  impression  of  being  almost  independent  adverbs. 

63.  aurfiS'  ready  to  move;  not  free  (Ti-imshian). 

awvS'tld'^  ready  to  stand  up,  singular 
axcuS'Wa'n  ready  to  stand  up,  plural 
awuS'h^Hk  ready  to  move 

63a.  a-  easily  (Tsimshian). 

a-8ona!l  easily  tired 

a-k^ti*  easily  hungry 

Orbd'g^ask  worried  (literally,  easily  tasted) 

64.  anb^El'  in  an  unusual  frame  of  mind.    This  prefix  is  not  entirely 

free  (Tsimshian:  plEU). 

anVEl-hs'  to  say  crying  220.5 

anVEl-a'lg^tx  to  speak  while  angry,  to  talk  behind  one's  back 
anV eI-IoI ahk?^  to  strike,  break,  in  a  state  of  anger 
anVsl'qalWq  to  play 

Tsimshian: 

I  jplEl-qa-ml'Hk  to  play  with  something 

65.  anfc'^- opening  up  (Tsimshian:  akS"), 

anJc'S'ksla'qst  to  kick  apart  134.3 

ank'S'ief  to  increase 

ank's-ffBjne'st  paint-pot 

wi-anhA'Sgcm  large  rotten  (open)  tree  106.12 

Tsimshian: 

9a-Juigvl-ak8'iaf^  to  open  suddenly  slowly  (see  no.  76) 
akS'iW^g  to  increase 
ak»'t!vl^B  to  push  open 
sE'okS'qla'g  to  open  up 

66.  agwi'  outside,  beyond  (Tsimshian:  ngiH'), 

agwi'tq^al'cPa'  it  is  outside  close  against  it 
agwi-an-dalx'  the  outside 
ag^oi'TnSl  boat  (literally,  beyond  a  canoe) 
a^7/?i-Ai<a:^'^*'£wi  great-grandchild  (lit.,  beyond  grandchild) 

Tsimshian: 

I  agyyir-ba'tsg  to  stand  outside 
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67.  aW-  (a-  easily,  lu-  in?)  plainly;  alone  (Tsimshian:  alU'). 

(a)  Plainly,  real: 

alo'd'al  there  was  plainly  106.13 

alo-hWn  run  quickly  !  93.4 

sETn-k'^a-ale-ba'x  to  run  really  exceedinjyly  quick  107.10 

As  a  nominal  prefix  we  find  it  in — 

alo-g'ig'a't  real  persons  (i.  e.,  Indians)  170.13 

Here  belongs  probably — 

SEm-alo-q6l  to  run  quite  suddenly,  pluml  141.8 

(J)  Alone;  always  with  reduplication: 

ald'heheftJc?^  to  stand  alone  44.15 
cUd'^isgl'  to  lie  alone 
ald-d?E(ffa!  to  sit  alone 

Tsimshian : 

aZu'k\iL'iaf^  to  go  about  plainly  ZE  783** 
aZii-t!a?  to  be  in  evidence 
alu'ha!^  to  run  really 

68.  aLaoC'  in  bad  health  (Tsimshian:  la-), 

aLaX'hag'ffotk^  having  a  crippled  back 
Tsimshian  : 

I  la-g'a'tk  in  bad  health 

69.  aLda'  in  the  dark. 

aLda-wd'x'  to  paddle  in  the  night 
ahda-ie  to  walk  in  the  dark 

70.  /-  with  reduplication;  action  done  while  in  motion. 

i-g*ig'Ehd!yxik  flying  while  being  moved 
i-aa'lg'tne  I  talk  while  moving,  while  at  work 
i-haha!(ltk'8  swimming  while  carrying 

71.  hwagait'  completing  a  motion  entirely  (Tsimshian:  wagatt'^). 

This  prefix  belongs  to  the  series  hagait-  (Islagait')  (no.  82), 

aagait-  (no.  99),  spagait-  (no.  103),  q^amgait-  (no.  119). 

hwagait-qalk'si-da!  uLto  pass  through  entirely  143.14(see  no.  24) 
hwagait'Sg'V  to  lie  way  over  134.3 
hioagait-ma'q  to  put  away 

This  is  also  a  nominal  prefix: 

hwa^ait-g'l'^ks  way  off  shore  146.14 
hwagalt-go* st  over  there  134.4 

Tsimshian: 

sEinsa-wagait-^iks-du' III  to  go  right  out  to  sea  very  suddenly 

(see  nos'.  168,  98,  10) 
loagalt-g'ld'ks  way  off  shore 
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72.  waLEn^  former. 

waLEn-ga'n  an  old  (rotten)  tree  25.4 
waLBn-na'k'st  his  former  wife  135.14 
waLE7i'g'ig'a't  the  people  of  former  times  191.1 
waLEn-vn-^isgd' dt  the  same  size  as  before  23.4 

73.  «rT-  great,  greatly;  singular  (Tsimshian:  ii?f-).     This  prefix  is 

commonly   used  as  an   attribute,   but  also  as   an  adverb, 

expressing,  however,  rather  a  ouality  of  the  subject.     See 

also  Lgo-  no.  135. 

(a)  Adverbial : 

yyv-sE'TTie' L  to  make  burn  much  89.8 
vyirsa'ga/t  it  splits  much  148.8 

It  is  also  found  in  fixed  combinations: 

vn-yHtl^  to  cry  90.3 

vn-am-Mt  to  shout  89.12.     Here  it  is  apparently  connected 
with  the  adverbial  -Ein  (§  22) 

{b)  Adjectival: 

wi-g'a't  big  (awkward)  man  196.9 
Myirlig'^e' Efndc  great  grizzly  bear  118.4 
Wl'O^afla  Great  West-wind  (a  name) 

Tsimshian: 

{a)  Adverbial: 

wi'ha'utk  to  cry 
(i)  Adjectival: 

loi-qd'epJa  great  light  ZE  785^ 

wl-mEcti'Ek  great  grizzly  bear 

g^ap-kfa-wl-naxno^g  really  exceedingly    great  supernatural 
being  (see  nos.  117,  106) 

wi'SEm^dgit  great  chief 

73a.  tf^twf^oflc- great,  plural  (Tsimshian:  ivut!a'). 

wud^ax-qor-we'n  large  teeth  84.3 
vncd^ax-a^-qa-gA'ddEt  great  fools  33.10 

74.  hasha'-  upside  down  (Tsimshian:  hasbtt').      This  prefix  is  re- 

lated to  q^asha-  no.  121. 

haspa-iefg  to  tear  out  so  that  it  is  upside  down  127.13 
sBm-hasha-sg'V  to  lay  exactl}^  face  up  214.11 
kasha* '8g'i  to  lay  upside  down  (a  hat)  17.2 

Peculiar  is — 

ha^sba-ld'yffxk^  to  go  in  the  same  trail  202.15 

Tsimshian: 

I  hasha-p!efEgal  to  tear  out  so  that  it  is  upside  down 
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76.  hats^EkS'  terribly,  causing  feeling  of  uneasiness. 
hats' Eks-hwVl  to  act  so  that  people  get  afraid 
hats^Eks-a'lg'ix  to  talk  roughly 

76.  hagul'  slowly  (Tsimshian:  luiguh). 

haguL'hwVl  to  do  slowly  64.4 
hagvl-gwd dtl&'  to  disappear  slowly 

Tsimshian: 

liagvl'W  to  run  slowly  ZE  786*»* 
hagul'dzaga-id'^  to  go  slowly  across .ZL  787**^ 
haguil'T^dalxs  to  leave  slowly 
ImguL'iS^x  to  go  slowly 

77.  JialdEm^  (Tsimshian:    haldEni')  occurs  only  with  the  verbs 

hdx^  plural  ^61^  to  run,  with  the  meaning  to  rise  124.9, 114.7. 

In  Tsimshian  the  same  composition  with  ha^^  plural  g6i^  to  buk, 
occurs  with  the  same  meaning;  but  the  prefix  seems  to  be  a 
little  freer  with  the  meaning  rising  from  the  oround. 

haldEm-nl^dz  to  look  up 

78.  fel-  to  begin  (Tsimshian :  M-). 

KS-yvk  to  begin  138.14 

q^ ai'Ke-iy dvxdet  they  just  began  to  shoot  20.4 

This  prefix  is  much  more  common  with  nouns: 

hlmEsd'x'  beginning  of  day 
hS-Luk  morning 

Tsimshian: 

hl'8E't!afH  it  just  began  to  be  ZE  781» 

hl-tsIV^n  just  to  enter 

hl-8Et!a'dEmtp!a'egant  he  began  to  break  it  down 

79.  h%8'  to  do  apparently,  to  pretend  to  (Tsimshian:  rf«-);  always 

with  medial  suffix  (see  §  17.3-6). 

hts^-a'k'sk^  to  pretend  to  drink  18.7 
htS'huwd^qs  to  pretend  to  sleep  219.10 
hU'huwt'ltk^s  to  pretend  to  do  23.1 
KU'U&diky'  to  pretend  to  be  dead  65.11 
ht8'wiye'tk^8  to  pretend  to  cry  217.10 
Ma-Lt'ntk's  to  pretend  to  be  angry 
hi8-xda'k'8  to  pretend  to  be  hungry 

Tsimshian: 

8Z8'i^tV^mi  I  pretend  to  be  hungry 
8t8'd'a^  to  laugh  (literally,  to  play  with  the  mouth) 
sU-yxi-ha-k^da'ks  to  play  having  (i.  e.,  with)  a  bow  (seenos.  159* 
160) 
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80.  plSlEm-  to  act  as  though  one  was  performing  an  action  (Tsim- 

shian:  bJEnEm^). 

pElEm-go'  to  act  as  though  taking  38.8 
pEZsm-i^  to  go  and  turn  back  again  at  once 
pslEm-g'cip  to  act  as  though  eating  something 

Tsimshian:  "  • 

hEnEm-xdi'Hk  to  act  as  though  vomiting 
hE7iBm't!u'^8  to  act  as  though  about  to  strike 

81.  bElxsEfiV'  in  front  of  body,  forward;   similar  in  meaning  to 

xLfia-  no.  127  (Tsimshian:  xhEsEfn^), 

t  Vo-hEhsssm-qac^a'^ant  he  opened  it  in  front  of  his  body  26.14: 

Tsimshian: 

I  Qi^E8Em-%gEr  to  lie  prone  ZE  789"* 

82.  ha^ait'-  just  in  the  right  place  or  manner  (Tsimshian:   lEba^ 

gait').    Compare  hwagait-  (no.    71),  sagait-  (no.  99),  spa- 

gait'  (no.  103),  q^amgait-  (no.  119). 

hagait'hicafst  it  is  cracked  right  in  the  middle 
hugait-go'  to  hit  just  in  the  right  place 

q^am-hagait-hEhEsba'tsk?*'  only  to  be  lifted  just  in  the  right  way 
62.13 

Like  the  other  prefixes  ending  in  -gait^  this  prefix  is  also  nominal: 

8Em-bagait'Se^luk  just  right  in  the  middle  73.4. 

Tsimshian: 

lEhagait-aga-ha'tsg  to  stand  across  just  there  ZE  793'*' 
lEbagait'dEtlaf^  sitting  alone 
IdHigatt-bdf^  to  be  lost 

83.  ntEsEni'  separate. 

jTiESBm-Moa'n  to  sit  separately 
mESBm-Lff  to  walk  separately 

84.  ma'  like  (Tsimshian:  m£-). 

ma-toa'Ux  crazy  (literally,  like  a  land-otter) 
ma-ffl  having  epileptic  fits  (literally,  like  a  bear) 

Tsimshian: 

I  mE'WclUla  crazy  (literally,  like  a  land-otter) 

85.  wadi'  like  (Tsimshian). 
vxzdi'haUHd'^n  innumerable  (literally,  like  fly-blows) 
wadi'ksE'l^aix  like  fluid  slime 
wadi-wd'tb  like  a  house 

86.  tnax^  only,  entirely,  all. 

max'hd,na'q  (they  are)  all  women  184.5 

max'ifvxt  a  woman  having  only  sons;  (they  are)  all  men 

maX'hSx'  it  is  only  fat  42.3 
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87.  mEL^a)"  to  each,  distributive  (Tsimshian:  mEla^). 

niELd-gulSnt  three  to  each 

mELi'k'^d'l  one  man  in  each  (corner)  33.12 

Tsimshian: 

I  mAorkt^TEl  one  to  each 

88f  niEUi'  both  (Tsimshian). 

iriE^la-mEn-wSlxs  both  go  up  (see  no.  3) 
mElorlU'dA'^  to  put  on  both  (see  no.  30) 
mEla-hakJi^ldEm  g'at  both  (villages  had)  many  people 

89.  8En^  firmly  (Tsimshian). 

8En-na!^  to  bait 
sEU'do'xs  to  hold  fast 
sEn-wo'x  to  admonish 

90.  dFjX',  dtx*'  firmly;  not  free  (Tsimshian:  ddX')^ 

dix'-yu'if*  to  hold  fast 
Tsimshian: 

I  dax-yW^gwa  to  hold  fast 

91.  dE',  dJB'  with  (Tsimshian:  dE-). 

dE'da'uL  to  carry  away  (literally,  to  go  away  with) 

t8aam'de-g*iba'yu1c  to  fly  ashore  with  something  178.12 

Tsimshian: 

dE'h(f^  to  run  away  with 
bax-ds-go^ it! Eks  to  come  up  with 
t  dE-ts'l^nt  he  entered  with  it 

92.  duUi'  improperly. 

dvla-aUg'ix  to  talk  improperly,  to  grumble 

duLa-d'd'dEL  dtjt  to  put  mouth  on  one  side 

dul<i'ye!etJi^8  to  walk  improperly,  to  wabble 

wlrdvla-g'a'tl^  being  a  great  improper  man(i.  e.,  cowardly)  195.3 

93.  faca-  entirely,  all  (Tsimshian:  toca-), 

txa-qo'UsE^at  he  carried  all  on  his  shoulder  116.4 
txa-wo'd  to  invite  all  186.15 
txa-l^'ts^d'ot  to  skin  inside  entirely  150.10 
txa-hEla!da  it  was  all  abalone  45.3 

This  prefix  is  contained  also  in — 

txaiie'tl^  all 

Tsimshian: 

txa-galntg  stiff  (literally,  woody)  all  over 
txa-wd'^ntg  to  have  teeth  to  the  end  (of  life) 
txa-y^  all  slippery 
txa-Ul-qai'nat  all  fall  on 
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94.  tio-  to  complete  an  action  (Tsimshian:  na'), 

nd-da'qL  to  strike  with  a  hammer  so  that  it  breaks 
nd-ha'ts  to  bite  through  127.8 
na-&x'  to  hit  so  that  it  breaks  48.8 
tia-gapgd'l>Et  they  fastened  it  so  that  it  staid  178.3 
nd'cPtscPe's  to  knock  with  the  hand  8.1ii 

Tsimshian: 

I  Tta-g'aUk  to  punch  through 

95.  no-  each  other,  one  another  (Tsimshian:  na-). 

k'^aX'Tta'dPa^lg'toDdet  they  talked  to  each  other  for  a  while  19.8 

(see  no.  107) 
na-Qcse^nqdet  they  disbelieved  each  other  28.2 
l^uL-na-gaq^y det  they  howled  about  to  one  another  96.4 

Tsimshian: 

I  lu-norlQlH  to  put  into  each  other 

96-  nS'dni'  to  desire.     This  may  possibly  be  the  verb  7i6'd  to  die. 

nffdm-i^  to  desire  to  go 
nd'din-a'k's  to  desire  to  drink  21.8 

If  this  element  is  an  adverbial  form  of  n&o^  it  corresponds  to 

Tsimshian: 

I  dza'gsm  xsfd'ganu  I  am  dead  asleep 

97.  «^Z- fellow,  companion  (Tsimshian:  sEU).  ^ 

sUhdna'q  fellow- woman  208.12 
*?/-yW7?ia'yMV  fellow-youths  195.13 

This  prefix  is  also  used  with  verbs: 
fnl-Kwa'n  to  sit  together 
M-qas-qd' tf  En  to  be  of  the  same  size  89.7 

Tsimshian: 

I  iiE  'SEl-wd'U  his  companions 

98.  .fiki-  suddenly  (Tsimshian:  ^a-). 

%d-he'tJ^  to  stand  suddenly  99.14 
sd-ge'sxk?^  to  stop  crying  suddenly  22.5 

Tsimshian: 

sorha'u  to  say  suddenly 
sa-Hi-g'SPJca  to  float  suddenly  on  something 
sa-lu-haldBm-hd'^  to  arise  suddenly  on  something 
sa-hi'n&^k  to  lie  on  something  suddenly 

99.  8a^a%U  together  (Tsimshian:  aa^alt')  (see  nos.  71,  82, 103, 119). 

mgdU'da'k'L  to  fasten  together  68.10 
sagait'iS  to  go  together  51.8 
mgait-vA'lgat  to  carry  all  together  70.10 
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Tsimshian: 

sagait-wa'n  to  sit  together  ZE  786  "• 

sagait'h^tg  to  stand  together 

sagait'ln-am^Wm  gug&'^d  they  were  all  glad  (literally,  good  in 

their  hearts) 
8agait-wa!lx8Em  we  walk  together 

100.  ^a^^op- without  purpose  (Tsimshian:  sa^^ap'), 

WuL'Sag^wp'iS  to  walk  about  without  purpose  96.10 
sag^ap'lefmix'  to  sing  without  purpose 

Tsimshian: 

I  k!yl'9ag'ap'iaf^  to  go  about  without  purpose  ZE  796*** 

101.  8%'  new  (Tsimshian:  «w-). 

fUna^k'st  his  new  wife  135.15 
sl-hwU  new 

Tsimshian: 

Bu-p!a's  young,  singular  (literally,  newly  grown) 
9u-ma!xs  young,  plural  (literally,  newly  standing) 
su'Sa'mi  fresh  meat 
su'SE-n-dzo' g  to  make  a  new  village  (see  no.  164) 

102.  six*'  steadily  (Tsimshian:  sta'). 

f/vx'-g'ala  to  look  steadily,  to  watch  156.1 
iAx'-ie!  to  walk  steadily 
stx'-wafx'  to  paddle  steadily 

Tsimshian: 

sta-iaf^nu  I  walk  steadily 
sta-gisi-ia!^  to  go  down  river  steadily 

103.  spagaiU  among  (Tsimshian:  spttgait').     This  prefix  belongs 

to  the  series  hwagait-^  hagait-^  sagait-^  q^amgait-  (nos.  71,  82, 

99,  119);  -spa  seems  to  belong  to  haspa-  inverted,  ^aspa- 

ASTRAY,  which  have  spa  in  common  with  spagait-. 

de-lo'Bpagait-lwksl^  also  to  be  inside  among  42.4 

This  prefix  occurs  also  with  nouns: 
spagait-ganga'n  among  trees  31.14 
8pagait'8(f(V Exk^  in  the  darkness  11.9 
spagait'Vbga  lo'lEq  [among]  in  a  rotten  corpse  217.9 

Tsimshian: 

spagalt-sqeHg  in  the  darkness  ZE  782'' 
spagait-g'a't  among  people 
i  spagalt-ganga'n  among  trees 

104.  ts^EnS'  to  desert,  deserted  (Tsimshian:  ts/Efis^), 

ts^Ens-Iu'k  to  desert  by  moving  151K15 
ts^Ens-dsa^k?^  widow  (literally,  deserted  by  dying) 
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Tsimshian: 

tslBfis-ld'yik  to  desert  by  moving 

tsImiS'dsa'k  widow  (literally,  deserted  by  dying) 

105.  ts^Bnl'  a  short  way  (Tsimshian). 

ts/Efd-dzo'x  to  move  canoe  back  a  short  way 
I  ts/Efd'td'^  to  go  a  short  way  off 

106.  k'^d'  to  a  higher  degree,  exceedingly  (Tsimshian:  k!a'). 

%Em-h'^a-al€'ha'x  to  run  really  exceedingly  fast  107.10  (see  nos. 

168,  67) 
Ic^a-wi'Ke'ldEL  elx  there  were  exceedingly  many  seals  107.6  (see 

no  73;  elx  seal) 
kr^a-wi-fefsL  hvMpt  as  he's  his  hoase  is  larger  than  mine 

(literally,  his  house  is  exceedingly  large  to  me)  (see  no.  73; 

hvMp  house;  asU>\  nes  me) 
Ic'^a-vn-fe'sL  hvMp  (this)  house  is  the  largest 
Lgo-k'^'d-wi-fe'st  he  was  a  little  larger  103.15  (see  no.  135) 

Tsimshian: 

g^ap-k/a'dzaga-aZu-ha!^  to  run  really  very  openly  across  ZE 

786"* 
^'^ap-kla-wi'ruixnd'g  really  a  greater  supernatural  being 
kla-na'g  exceedingly  long  ZE  786  «• 

107.  k'^ax-  for  a  while  (Tsimshian:  kla^), 

h^ax'haldt  it  stops  for  a  while  218.3 

k''^ax-Mjx'  to  use  for  a  while  34.6 

k'^^ax-gun-g'a'a  to  show  for  a  while  26.6  {gun-  to  cause;  g'a'a  to 

see) 
k'^ax-na-oTa'lg'tx  to  talk  to  each  other  for  a  while  19.8 
k''^ax-8aqe't  to  make  a  string  for  a  while  117.6 

Here  belongs  also — 
g'^ax  Imo'n  later  on 

Tsimshian: 

I  ada!  l^a-fd'H  then'he  sat  for  a  while 

108.  flfin-  seems  to  occur  only  in  g'tn-ke'tk^  to  rise  151.14. 

Tsimshian: 

I  g'tna-h^  to  rise 

100.  g*tna^  (left)  behind  (Tsimshian  gHfiU'). 

g'tnorhe^tk^  to  stand  behind  141.2 
g'tna-g'd'd  to  be  there,  being  left  behind  67.2 
g'lnord^al  to  remain,  being  left  behind  194.13 
VuL-g*i7Ui'd/&x\o  be  (plural)  about  being  left  behind  70.8  (see 

no.  33) 
Lgd'q^am'g'inord^d'  only  a  little  one  was  left  95.14 
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Tsimshian: 

g'inorHaP  to  stay  behind 

g'inorid'^  to  go  slower  than  (literally,  to  leave  going) 

g'ina-tH'V^k  left  dry 

110.  k\^tna-  to  go  to  do  something;  the  action  to  be  done  is  expressed 

by  a  noun  (Tsimshian).^ 

J  k'ltna-xsa'n  to  go  to  gamble 

k' !tna-dd'^8ta  to  go  across  (to  see) 
k'!lna-8u-p!a'8  to  go  after  a  young  girl 

111.  g'tldEp'  underneath  (?),  upside  down  (?) 

g'UdEp'da'IMk'sk*^  to  cling  to  the  under* side  (of  the  canoe)  57.6 
khiL-g'tldEp-qasnafik^  to  drift  about  capsized,  upside  down  24.3 
g'tldEp-qalu'ks  1  turn  dishes  over  upside  down 

112.  k'8<Ma>  only,  just  (Tsimshian :  ksa^^  often  with  yVm-  or  am-  only). 

k'sax'cPd'g  just  to  take  (i.  e.,  without  implements  for  taking)  41.7 
k'saX'k^uL-dcucdd'x  they  just  lay  about  162.5 
k'sax-g'ind'inL  tso'dtik'L  hefx'   he  only  gave  a  little  fat  163.6 
{tsodsk*  little;  hex'  fat) 

This  may  really  belong  to  the  particles  given  in  §  15. 

k'sax'  is  often  used  with  nouns: 

k'sax'ts^e'p  only  bones  214.12 

k'sax-Lgo-nts^ef^ta  only  the  little  grandmother  152.10 

Tsimshian: 

q^ajn-ksa-txalpx  only  four 
q^am-ksa-klE^rEl  only  one 
am-ksa  hand'nga  only  the  women 
ksa-h^HgEt  he  just  stood  still 

113.  k^opE'  little,  plural;  a  little  (Tsimshian:  k/abE*).  This  is 
commonly  used  as  an  attributive  prefix  for  the  plural  only. 
The  idea  of  a  lfttle,  slightly,  is  generally  expressed  by 
this  prefix;  while  Lgo-^  which  is  the  singular  of  the  attributive 
prefix,  seems  to  imply  that  a  small  one  pei*forms  the  action 
expressed  in  the  verb.     See  no.  135. 

(a)  Adverbial: 

k^opE-dba'g'ask^  to  be  troubled  a  little  74.15 
KdpE'ayna-g'a'adESEmy  look  out  a  little  well  for  her  192.1 
MdpE-td-qc^u'x  to  splash  in  something  a  little 

(J)  Adjectival: 

k''dpE-huv)t'lp  little  houses  185.8 
k'dpE-tk-'e'Lk''  children  102.1 

<  This  particle  ie  classed  more  properly  with  those  given  in  §  13. 
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Tsimshian: 

I  {a)  Adverbial: 

k/abB'8VEpgiS7iu  I  poor  one  am  sick 
(J)  Adjectival: 
k/abE'^a-gffk  little  baskets 

114.  gufi'  to  order,  to  cause  (Tsimshian :  gnU'). 

gun-ha'h  to  cliuse  to  spread  out  130.11 
gun-go' u  to  cause  to  hit  53.8 
gun-sE'Tne'L  to  order  to  make  burn  91.14 
gun-q^Lqan  to  order  to  poke  91.6 

Tsimshian : 

gun-m&gan  to  ask  to  be  taken  aboard 
gun-ni^dz  to  show  (literally,  to  cause  to  see) 

115.  #/wKA;*«- backward;  also  reflexive  object  (Tsimshian:  gfti-Efc^-). 

gulik*S'he'tl(?^  to  rush  back  210.4 

gvltJc's-a'qLk^  to  reach  (arrive)  coming  back  76.10 

guVilc'8-g'dasl^  to  look  back 

de'gvltk's-cPsp'Tna'qa  to  throw  one's  self  also  down  (de  also; 

d'Ep  down)  42.13 
gvlik'8'dza'J^s  to  kill  one's  self 
8Etn'gvltk'8'€'t}(?^8  to  repent  (literally,  to  name  one's  self  much) 

62.3 
gtdtk'8'df6tk^  pocket-knife  (literally,  covering  itself) 
antk'8'td'lS galtk^  looking-glass  (contracted  from  an-gultk'8-ld' 

lolgaltk?^  what  one's  self  in  beholds) 

Tsimshian : 

g'UEksM'''  to  run  back  ZE  788"» 
g*UEk8-ga!^  to  take  back 
g'tlEka-nl'^dz  to  look  back 
j  lEp-g'tlsks-d'tgEt  he  threw  himself  down 

116.  gulX'  continued  motion  (Tsimshian:  gugulX"  for  all  times). 

gvlx-t^^8  to  push  along 
guLx-halx  to  jump  along 

Tsimshian: 

I  gugvlx'he'^tg  to  stand  for  all  times 

117.  g^ap^  really,  certainly,  must,  strongly  (Tsimshian:  g^ap^). 

q^ap-Lgu'k^aan  to  be  really  unable  (to  carry)  167.13 

q^ap'de-dzd'pt  really  on  his  part  he  made  170.5 

g^ap-ha'q^al  to  urge  really  43.13 

g^ap-wi'fefat  it  is  really  large  13.13 

q^ap-go'de  I  have  taken  it  entirely 

^^ap-y&xgun  you  must  eat 

g'^ap'&lg'i  certainly,  it  is  a  bear 
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Tsimshian: 

g*ap-x8'ts!a'p8  really  to  be  called  a  tribe  ZE  783** 
^'^ap'kla^wl-naam&g  really  a  greater  supernatural  being  (see  nos. 

106,  73) 
g^ap'Wvram'hd'^sg  really  to  blow  ashore  (see  no.  22) 
g^apisftsg  really  to  stand 

118.  q^arn^  only,  i.  e.,  without  result,  to  no  purpose;  compare  k'sax- 

(no.  112)  ONLY,  i.  e.,  without  doing  anything  else  (Tsiaishian: 

q^ani'f  am"). 

(a)  Adverbial: 

q^am-an&q  to  agree  without  caring  18.13 

^ani'tsagam-Ada/ Bxt  he  only  fastened  it  ashore  (without  taking 

it  up  to  the  house  to  eat  it)  178.3 
q^am-LthofixJc^t  he  only  finished  eating  (but  did  not  go)  107,10 
q^am-lo'g'd'BL  only  to  lie  down  (without  doing  anything)  59. 7, 

{b)  Adnominal,  with  numerals: 
q^am-Jc'^ffl  only  one  100.13 
q^am-guld'n  only  three  113.1 
q^am-aLBho*  only  few  178.10 

(o)  Adnominal;  refuse,  useless: 
q^am-ia'ts  chips 
q^am-hvA'lp  a  miserable  house 

Tsimshian: 

{a)  Adverbial: 
am-man-waHxs  he  just  went  up  (see  no.  3) 

{J>)  Adnominal,  with  numerals: 
q^am-ksa'txalpx  only  four 
q^am-kidH  only  one 

(c)  Adnominal;  useless: 
Lgn-q^am-klwa's  an  old  little  broken  one 
(fam-wallh  old  house 
q^am-tld'^ts  charcoal 

119.  q'amffait'  already,  just  then  (Tsimshian:  am^att^).    This  pre- 

fix, which  is  related  to  the  series  in  -^ait-  (nos.  71,  82,  99, 
103),  appears  also  independently. 

k'^et  q^amgatt-g'a^as  Txa/msEin  T.  had  already  seen  it  17.12 
t  (famgait'hvnlalx'L  sBrrCd'g'it  the  chief  knew  it  already  220.1 

{hwtld'x'  to  know;  SBni^d'g'it  chief) 
q^amgait  ntg'i  wd'gt  just  then  he  did  not  sleep  37.1 
q^amgaitq^a'mts^Bndd^fdL  .  .  .  Tw^j/'d'y*^  already  he  had  secretly 

taken  salmon  berries  49.15  {qWmts^Bn  secretly;  dd'^  to  take; 

me^^d*q%t  salmon  berry) 
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Tsimshian: 

I  ada  amgait'ta'H  then  he  was  just  there  ZE  782'* 

120.  ^anS-'  always,  permanently,  without   stopping.      This,  prefix 

occurs  commonly  with  hv>U  and  adverbial  ending  -a  in  the 

sense  of  always  121.4,  15.     Other  compounds  are — 

gcme-Tne'L  it  burns  so  that  the  fire  can  not  be  put  out  again 
garie-cPa'  to  sit  down  for  good 
^aiie-t^in  to  have  entered  to  stay 
^aru-a'lg'ix  to  talk  without  stopping 
yane-qab?yit  there  are  just  as  many 

121.  q^asba^  anywhere,  astray.    This  prefix  is  related  to  hasba-  up- 

side DOWN  (no.  74);  see  also  no.  103. 

q^ct^'k^uL-hwd'ax'  to  paddle  about  astray  17.2  (i^uL-  about 

[no.  33]) 
q^ctsba-sa-k^uL-i?    he    went   about    away  astray  38.14   (sa-  off 

[no.  39];  i^uL-  about  [no.  33]) 

122.  q'at'  still,  just,  near;  also  used  as  an  independent  adverb. 

(a)  Adverbial: 

^air-huw&qt  he  was  still  asleep  127.5 
^ai-hwagait'tsa^am-ytikdet  they  moved  still  far  away  toward 

the  shore  {hwagait-  [no.  71];  tsagam-  toward  shore  [no.  9]) 
^ai'ltg'i-qefsxk^t  just  any  time  he  stopped  91.5  {Itg'i-  any  place 
or  time  [no.  20];  qesxi^  to  stop  speaking) 

(9)  Adnominal: 

^ai-^&Uh  Ldqa  just  six  months  29.5 

Lg(Hfairtio'sg'%m  wi-fe's  just  a  little  large  153.5  (hgo-  small 
[no.  135];  ts^osk*  small;  -rn  adjectival  connective;  wi-  great 
[no.  73];  fes  large) 

123.  gaU  too. 

yal-ala'n  too  slow 
galr^flelt  too  fast 
galr-ld'Hk^  too  late 

124.  gal- without  people,  empty  (Tsimshian:  qaU), 

qal'kubVlp  house  without  people  in  it 
qal-be^ts  space  81.6 
qal-t^afp  town,  tribe 

This  particle  is  also  used  with  verbs: 
qal-cPa!  to  stay  away  from  a  town 
qal-dzffq  to  camp  away  from  a  town 

Tsimshian: 

qal-sfrBnx  empty  box 
qalrUloip  town 
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126.  flcpf-  partly. 

xpl'ina'k'sk^  partly  white 

xpl-t8^Em^ltx'  partly  beaver  (name  of  a  monster  supposed  to 

resemble  a  seal  with  beaver-tail) 
ixpv-n&'U  partly  coward  (name  of  a  man) 

126.  Qcptlytni"  forward  (in  time  and  space). 

xpUytm-g'a'a  to  look  forward 

127.  xLtia'  bending  forward  (Tsimshian:  xlnO'). 

xLna-sg'tUk^  to  fall  down  forward 
xLTiU'dd'k  to  kneel  down 

Tsimshian- 

xtna-ma'xsg  to  dive,  plural  (literally,  to  stand  head  foremost) 
sdna-dE-dd'td  to  go  down  headlong  with 

128.  {-  is  a  particle  used  to  express  the  plural  of  certain  words,  and 

will  be  found  discussed  in  ^  45. 

129.  lEp"  self,  as  subject  (see  guUk's-  self  as  object  [no.  115]). 

(a)  Adverbial: 

lEp-g'tn-he'tkH  he  himself  arose  156.11 
t  lEp-tsagarti-q^d'exqLt  he  himself  dragged  it  ashore  175.13 
iBp-gidik's-huLof  EltkH  it  itself  acted  by  itself  61.3 
lEp-gidtk'8-hanwidd'k^8  7id'i^  1  myself  destroyed  my  own  220.5 
{na/^  I) 

(b)  Adnominal: 

lEp-nEhe'pt  his  own  uncle 

Tsimshian: 

(a)  Adverbial: 
lEp'^itg  he  himself  takes  a  name 
lEp-lgusgE'ret  he  himself  is  happy 
dl  t'lEp'do'gEt  he  himself,  on  his  part,  took 
(im-di'lEp-nExnd'xsEdEt  that  they  themselves,  on  their  part,  are 

supernatural 
lEp-g'UEks'd'igEt  he  himself  threw  himself  down 

{b)  Adnominal: 
Isp-qaxed/  (their)  own  caiioes 

130.  lEbElU  against  (Tsimshian:  lEbElU). 

ds-lEhElt'hwtlEnEstaf  you  also  do  against  (some  one)  65.14 
lEbElt'ke'tT^  to  incite  against 
lEhElt-allg'tx  to  talk  with  some  one 

Tsimshian: 

lEhElt-da'l  to  fight  against 
lEhEU-wa!l  enemy 
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131.  lEg*uU  for  good   (Tsimshian:    iJEk/uh  for  good;   see  gane- 

always,  permanently  [no.  120]). 

Ie^^uI'^Vtis  to  be  entirely  blind 
lEg^\d'da!uL  to  leave  for  good 
lEg^id-tsle'n  to  have  entered  to  stay 

Tsimshian: 

I  lEklvl'^da'xs  to  leave  for  good 

132.  ?tflr-'&c-  partly,  half. 

Ug''*iX'7na' gaL  to  put  away  half 

ltg''^ex-g'a't  nobility  (literally,  halfway  [chief]  people) 

133.  lEJcS'  strange,  different,  by  itself  (Tsimshian:  lEks^). 

lEk6'g*a*t  a  strange  person 
aa-txa-lEks-g'a't  to  make  quite  different 
lEks'cTa*  island  (literally,  sitting  by  itself) 

Tsimshian: 

Isks'tla!^  island 
lEks-g-ig-a'd  kinds  ZE  791'^ 

134.  LEni'  stopping  a  motion  (Tsimshian:  lEni"). 

LEm-ha'x  to  stop  by  running 

LErn-gffc  to  offend 

LEm-e'tl^c  to  interfere  (literally,  to  stop  by  calling) 

In  Tsimshian  this  prefix  does  not  seem  to  be  free. 
lEm-g'ipSHg  to  fly  against  the  wind 
I  lEvi-ha'asg  head-wind 

135.  ^g^'  little  (Tsimshian:    IgU").    This  is  commonly  used  as  an 

attributive  prefix,  but  for  the  singular  only.  The  adverbial 
idea  is  expressed  by  k^opE-  (Tsimshian:  klabs'  [no.  113J), 
which,  in  an  attributive  sense,  is  used  only  for  the  plural. 

Lgo-a'lg'txt  he  said  with  a  low  voice  (perhaps  better,  the  little 
one  said)  54. 12 

The  use  of  Lgo-  as  attributive  is  very  common: 

k'saX'LgO'tfi'Epts'a'p  only  the  little  wren  126.5  (see  no.  112) 
LgO't^EvyVng'it  the  little  youngest  one  185.14 

Still  more  frequent  is  its  use  with  adjectives: 

Lgo-gwd'Ein  LgO'tk''*e'lk^  the  little  poor  little  boy  139.7 
Lgo-q^ai-t8^d*8g'im  wi-Ve's  only  a  little  large  {q'ai-  just;  ts^osk' 

small;  wV  great;  fes  large) 
Lgo'dax-g'a't  a  little  strong 

Tsimshian: 

Igu'xS^  little  slave  ZE  789'^^ 
Igu-q^am-klwa's  a  bad  little  broken  one 
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§11.  Nominal  Particles 

A  number  of  particles,  according  to  their  meaning,  can  occur  only 
in  a  nominal  sense,  modifying  nouns  and  adjectives.  A  few  of  these 
might  as  well  have  been  classed  with  the  preceding  group. 

136.  a/rn^  serving  for  (Tsimshian:  am").    This  prefix  is  not  free. 

am-lo'x'  alder-tree  (serving  for  [the  dyeing  of]  head  rings  of 

cedar-bark) 
am-maH  cottonwood  (serving  for  canoes) 
am-halai't  head-dress  (serving  for  shaman's  dance) 
am-sg'mfst  pine-tree  (serving  for  pitch) 
am-yu'kt  used  in  potlatch  194.1 

Tsimshian 

am-myHTc  mask  (serving  for  dance) 
ain-qaln  cedar  (serving  for  wood) 

This  prefix  is  also  used  in  some  connections  where  the  explanation 

here  given  does  not  seem  satisfactory: 

am-qa'n  a  kind  of  salmon-trap 
am-xLa'L  willow  {xLdL  fruit  of  willow) 
am-hafts'  stump  55.5 

In  other  cases  it  appears  as  a  verbal  prefix,  the  meaning  of  which 

is  not  known: 

am-qd'6d\jo  remember  209.13 
amsg'i  to  lie  (on  the  beach?)  172.11 
anpHallEq  to  destro}^  in  anger 

137.  ooc-  without    (Tsimshian:    *ra-).     This  prefix  is  nominal,  and 

serves  as  negation  in  subordinate  clauses,  which  in  Tsimshian 

are  transformed  into  nominal  form.     Examples  are  here 

given  of  nominal  forms  and  of  sulK>rdinate  clauses: 

{a)  Nouns: 

aol'Cik's  without  water 

aX'Vmnd'x'  without  food 

aic-qagd'd  foolish  (literally,  without  minds)  123.10 

ax-g&'dEm  g'a't  foolish  person 

an-ax'ko^  carelessness 

aa^'Tti&l^  unripe  50.5 

dx-qarn-da' xk^  disgraceful 

ax-de-ai-halal't  never  giving  a  dance  (an  opprobrious  epithet) 

ax'na-mu'x  without  ear-ornaments  (an  opprobrious  epithet) 

ax-q^e'ts  without  labret  (a  little  girl) 

ax-tqal'g'a'tk?^  virgin  (not  against  a  man) 
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(6)  Subordinate  clauses: 

Jc'^etg'a'ahiound'x'  Laax-g'e'hEtg'e  then  he  saw  the  food  which  he 
had  not  eaten  41.3,4  {k'^e  then;  -t  he;  g'a'a  to  see;  -l  connective 
[§  23];  wunWx'  food;  La  past,  nominal  form;  ax-  not;  g'e^pijo 
eat  something;  -^  his;  -(7*S  absent  [§  20]) 

nd  fan  ax-kwtld'gtn'i  who  does  not  know  thee  (nd  who;  fan  he 
who;  aj?- not;  hwtla/x'  to  know;  -w  thee) 

fitg'tn  dBin  d^  go'ut  hwtl  ax-TcHdye  I,  on  my  part,  shall  not  take 
it,  not  being  hungry  {ntg't  not;  -7^  I;  dsin  future;  de  on  the 
other  hand,  on  (my)  part;  gou  to  take;  -t  it;  hwtl  being;  ax- 
not;  ^'^^'Z  hungry;  -^  I) 

There  is  a  second  form,  aqi^  the  relation  of  which  to  a.e  is  difficult 

to  understand.    Apparently  this  form  is  a^j  with  connective 

'L  (see  §  23).     It  does  not  occur  in  subordinate  clauses,  and 

may  perhaps  he  considered  as  a  verb  meaning  it  is  nothing. 

fihk'^e  aqL  hvAlt  then  he  did  nothing  68.6  (then  nothing  was  his 

doing) 
7iLk''*e  (iqL  g'e'hsn  then  nothing  is  your  food  157.11 
nLk''^e  aqh-y&xl^B  T%^aTc  then  Ts'ak-  was  without  (place  to)  go 

126.7 
nhk'^e  atjL-hvA'lt  then  he  was  without  doing  anything  68.6 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  explanation  is  really  satisfac- 
tory.    Difficulties  are  presented  particularly  by  forms  like — 

aq  dEp'hvMd'gut  what  can  we  do?  103.7  (dsp  we) 
aq  n  JivMa  dzd'hst  I  do  not  know  how  to  make  it 

Only  a  few  Tsimshian  forms  may  be  given  here: 

wa'di'lgu-xS^  on  their  part  without  even  a  little  foam 

(ill  on  their  part;  Igu-  little;  xa^  foam) 
wa-dzaga-ld'^^plEl  without  twinkling  across 

138.  hwiii"  innermost  part  (Tsimshian:  tvufi"), 

hwtn-ge's  brain 
hwtn-hawu'l  point  of  arrow 
liwln-Ula'vmL  heart  of  tree  148.8 

Tsimshian: 

I  wun-ga'vs  brain 

•      139.  dE»  extreme,  plural;  see  k's-  singular(no.  143)  (Tsimshian:  fa-) 

dE-laa?d't  the  highest  ones 
dE'Lolicit  the  lowest  ones 
dE-galgalSnt  the  last  ones 

Tsimshian: 

man-ta-gffga  the  first  ones  to  come  up  (see  no.  3) 
tCHa'^lg'U  the  eldest  ones 
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140.  tlEfm*  a  nominal  prefix  of  very  indefinite  significance  (Tsim- 

shian:  tfE^nt"),     In  several  cases  this  is  clearly  a  weakened 

form  of  the  attributive  form  t/dm  sitting,  and  probably  this 

is  the  meaning  of  this  particle  everywhere.     (See  §  33.) 

t/Em-ia'x  hip 

t/Em-qe's  head  {ges  hair)  46.6 
.  t/Em-Ld'rn  leg  below  knee 
tlEm-la/nix*  neck 
tlEm-gd'x'  fathom,  shoulder;  and  some  other  terms  for  parts  of 

the  body 
tlFun-loJn  steersman 
tlErri'fad'iq  man  in  bow  of  canoe 

Tsimshian: 

lax't! Em-go! IIS  crown  of  head 

HErri'ld'n  steersman  (g'iWn  stern)     (See  §  33) 

141.  spE-'  place  where  something  belongs,  where  one  lives  (Tsim- 

shian: spE'). 

spE-a'p  wasp-nest 

sps-a'xt  den  of  porcupine 

BpE'tlio' Lqan  ant-hill 

SpE-nEX7i6'q  place  of  supernatural  beings  32.11 

Spd-ica'hk^  place  of  taboos  32. 12 

spE'Sclntk  place  where  one  lives  in  summer 

spE-kso'nt  place  where  one  lives  in  autumn 

Tsimshian 

I  spE-Ha'ml  bear's  den 

142.  H^aU'  tree,  stick;  evidently  from  gan  tree  (Tsimshian:  sgaU"). 

sgau'Vie'lik'st  crabapple-tree  17. 11 
sgan-qala'mat  rose-bush 
sgan-WU  elderberry-bush 
agan-du'pxL  harpoon-shaft 
sgaji-IiaLo'  mast 

Tsimshian: 

sgan-k!Vnt  wooden  quiver 
sgam.'t!vlH%g  spear-shaft 

143.  &%s-  extreme,  singular;  see  (Ik-^  plural  (no.  139)  (Tsimshian:  A?8-). 

k'8-qalW7i  the  last  140.8 
cPsp-k's-qdq  down  first  81.4 
lO'k's-g'Vekst  in  extreme  outer  side  219.1 

Tsimshian: 

I  /b-^<^'^a  first  ZE  791»" 
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144.  hsE'  fluid  (Tsimshian:  hsE").     This  is  evidently  an  abbreviated 

form  of  dk8  water.     (See  §  33.) 

IcsE'tlo'UT^  black  fluid 

ksE'iad'dztk's  milk  (literally,  breast  fluid) 

Tsimshian: 

wadi'ksE'le^atx  fluid-like  slime  (see  no.  85) 
ksE'ofniks  clear  water 
ksE-gwa'nnks  spring 
ksE'S^ane'^st  water  of  mountain 

145.  k'cE-  fresh  (Tsimshian:  ksE'). 

k'cE-cdfk'  fresh  olachen 
k'CE-sma'x'  fresh  meat 

Tsimshian: 

I  ksE'7nEg*d!^x8  fresh  berries 

146.  A?*«^fii- woman  (Tsimshian:  ICHEnu). 

k'sEm-ntsqa'a  a  Nass  woman 
k'SEyn-qa'k'L  mouse  woman  136.4 
k'sEfm-smoa!t  Tongass  woman 
k'SEm-ald-g'ig'a't  Indian  woman  207.12 

Tsimshian: 

ksBm-rDutsl'^n  mouse  woman 
ksEm'q!a>igd*^8  crane  won)an 

147.  g*tt'  people,  person  (Tsimshian :  g*it'),     (See  also  §  33.) 

G'U-w'tk'Ie'na  Awi'k'Ienox",  Rivers  Inlet  tribe 
G'tt-gWris  Tongass 
g'U-wVltk^  warriors  113.13 
G'tt'lax-dd' jnsk's  people  of  lake 

148.  gvrlS'  blanket,  garment  (Tsimshian:  guH»). 

gtdlS'halai't  dancing  blanket  71.5 
gidis-qWaqt  raven  blanket  39.8 
wl-gwls-qana'd  large  frog  blanket  168.3 
gwts-ma'k'sl^  white  blanket 

Tsimshian: 

I  gtut-ya'vl  mink  blanket 
gus-bslhaftk  button  blanket 
gus'8ga!7i  mat  coat  (rain  coat) 

149.  qa'  seems  to  indicate  location  (Tsimshian:  flfi-). 
qa-safx  place  in  front  61.4 
qa-qald'n  place  behind  the  houses  188.6 
qa*g'a!u  place  in  front  of  house  138.13 
qa'd<X  the  other  side  211.10 

The  same  prefix  appears  in  certain  plurals.     These  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  §  43. 
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Tsimshian: 

g'i-ts!d'eg  bow  of  canoe 

g'i-ld'n  stern  of  canoe 

g'i-g'd'ni  up  river 

g'ilhau'U  in  the  woods  (with  euphonic  I  [?]) 

150.  qatdEnt"  receptacle  (Tsimshian:  ^aldJEm"). 

qaldEvi-halda' u-g'tt  box  of  a  sorcerer  217.3 

Tsimshian: 

I  ^aldEm-a'ksk  bucket  (literally,  drinking-receptacle) 

151.  ImX'  surface  of,  top;  corresponding  to  the  adverbial  prefix  le- 

(Tsimshian:  ?ax-). 

IdX'lo'dp  surface  of  stone  109.4 

Idx-a'iis  surface  of  sand  122.4 

lo^r^o'  top  55.4 

lax'ha'  sky  (literally,  upper  side  of  air) 

The  names  of  some  clans  contain  this  element. 

laX'skVy^k  eagle  clan  (literally,  on  the  eagle)  108.3 
lax'k'eho'  wolf  clan  (literally,  on  the  wolf)  108.2 

Names  of  islands  and  of  the  ocean  are  compounded  with  this  pre6x: 

LaX'waqL  Dundas  island 
lax-se'lda  ocean  104.7 

Tsimshian: 

lax-tlEm-gaftLS  crown  of  head 
laX'la'mgEm  lEplS'^h  top  of  hot  stones 
lax-ha'  sky  ZE  782»« 

152.  ts'Eni'  inside;  corresponding  to  the  verbal  prefixes  lo-^  ts^slETn-y 

lEg Em- (TsimshiskTi:  tslEtn"), 

ts^Efn-hiot'lp  inside  of  house  134.2 

ts'Ein-dz'Wd^ik.'s  inside  of  ground  201.9  * 

ts^ Eni-lo' op  inside  of  stone  20.2 

A  considerable  number  of  words  require  this  prefix: 

tiEm-olq  inside  of  mouth  118.15 

ts^ Em-qalA' s  stomach  118.11 

t^Em-arC&n  palm  (literally,  inside)  of  hand  110.10 

t^Em-fe'n  valley  77.3 

Tsimshian: 

tslEm-lax-lw!  in  the  sky  ZE  782*« 
i8!E7n'XS&'^  inside  of  canoe 
tslEni'a'Jcs  inside  of  water 
tslEm-ioWlb  inside  of  house 
tslEm-tsJoJns  armpit 
tslEtn-nE-u'^  oven 
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153.  to^a-  inside.    I  found  this  prefix,  which  is  evidently  related  to  the 

last,  only  in  ts^a-hwVlp  (Nass)  and  isIa-iaaJb  (Tsimshian)  the 
INSIDE  OF  THE  HOUSE,  SO  designated  in  contrast  to  the  outside; 
while  t^mri'hvAlp  {tslEin-waJh)  appears  in  conjunction  with 
the  locative  adverbial  prefixes  lu-^  ts^ElEm-^  etc. 

154.  and-  direction  toward  (Tsimshian:  ndk'  or  na-). 

ano-g'l' Elka  south 

am^oL-tia'p  direction  of  the  town 

ano-fBrn-gl's  head  end 

anO'lax-md'dn  direction  of  (on  the)  sea 

Tsimshian: 

naJc^8smiafwunt  or  na'SEmiafwunt  left  hand 
naJc'St6!^  one  side 

nak'txa-g'ui'hi'ioa'^s  east  (literally,  direction  along  down  river 
at  the  same  time  rain)  ZE  785^ 

155.  ts^tk'8'  surrounding  (Tsimshian:  t/^kS'). 

ts*tk'8'naa'qs  bracelet  (literally,  surrounding  jade) 
tiik*%'da&  finger-ring 

Tsimshian: 

I  tlEks-nd'^xs  bracelet 

156.  ham^  nearness. 

ham-tsHvii'n  place  near  the  top,  80.12 

§  12.  Particles  Transforming  Verbs  into  Nouns 

157.  an^.    This  prefix  is  very  difficult  to  translate.     It  is  used  to 

transform  verbs  into  nouns,  and  expresses  abstmct  terms, 

local  terms,  and  even  instruments.     (Tsimshian:  n-,  nE"). 

(a)  Abstract  nouns: 

an-xpEdzSx  fear 
an4Bba!lq  hatred 
an-Bl'ihensk*'  love 
an-hdlmsk  honor 

(&)  Local  terms: 

an-la!l^  fireplace 

an-sg^tmLk^  womb  (literally,  lying-in  place) 

an-tg^o-UflbiJc'sk^  whirlpool  (what  around  drifts)  104.12 

an-8d'lep  hole  for  steaming  55.4 

an-Lo'uLJ^  nest  (literallj^  place  of  young  ones) 

an-sg'Vt  grave  (literally,  where  he  lies)  218.5 

an-qcdafq  play -ground 

anrdSl  other  side 
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Tsimshian: 

n-lak  fireplace 

ts/Em-nE'U^  oven  (literally,  in-baking-place) 

n-g'tl-hau'li  a  place  in  the  woods 

(c)  Result  of  an  act,  instrument,  etc. 

an-he't  what  he  said  118.1 
an-le'pEhJ^  thread  (for  sewing) 
an-doy'tn  garden 

168.  anda'  receptacle,  perhaps  from  an-  no.  157  (Tsimshian:  nta^). 

anda-ha-sa/xs  "rattle-box"  124.12 

ande-ha'tx  box  of  crabapples  192.4 

anda-hawVl  quiver  (literally,  arrow  receptacle)  19.5 

ande-€e'lx'  box  of  grease  192.3 

Here  belongs — 

anda-xsa'n  gambling-sticks  28.11 

Tsimshian: 

nta-ha-widd'^wad  work-box 
nta-KawaH  quiver 

159.  yu—k^  one  who  ha^  (Tsimshian;  yu — g), 

yu'hwVlpk^  one  who  has  a  house 
yu-nEg^oC/ otl^  one  who  has  a  father 

Tsimshian: 

klid'yu'ha-a'ksg  carrying  a  bucket  about 

yu-sa'mig  having  meat 

yulig'a'tg  having  manhood  ZE  783" 

160.  /la- instrument  (Tsimshian:  hd'). 

ha-xda'k^  bow  (literally,  shooting-instrument)  19.6 
ha-a'k'8  cup  (literally,  drinking-instrument) 
ha-qo'h  knife  for  splitting  96.12 
hu'la'k^  powder  (literally,  fire-instrument) 
hd-safx  rattle  213.9 

Tsimshian: 

ha-g'e'lg  harpoon  (literally,  harpooning-instrument) 
ha-7ia'kst  marriage  present  (literally,  means  of  marrying) 

The  compound  prefix  ha-le-  is  particularly  frequent: 

ha-led'a'  chair  (Iiteralh%  instrument  to  sit  on) 

ha-le-dd'lEp  pile  of  wood  to  roast  on  131.12 

fui-le-dzd' (jse  world  (literally,  means  of  camping  on)  14.10 

Tsimshian: 

ha-l!i'dzd'g  world  (litemlly,  means  of  camping  on)  ZE  782" 
Iia-Ul-gd'^d  to  think  (literally,  means  of  minding  on) 
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The  days  of  the  week  are  nowadays  designated  by  the  same  prefixes: 

ha-le-qand'ot^  day  of  dressing  up  (Sunda}^) 
haU-ye'Eq  day  of  paying  out  (Saturday) 

161.  gan^  means  of,  cause  of  (Tsimshian:  ^an-). 

gan-md't^  means  of  saving 

^an-dEde!ls  cause  of  life 

gan-Lefntx'  cause  of  anger 

gan-ld-go'tbax  window  (literally,  cause  of  light  inside) 

gan-hivSltx'  carrying-strap,  (literally,  means  of  carrying) 

Tsimshian: 

qaii'hWdxg  difficulty 

^an-pla'lg^ixsg  ballast  (literally,  means  of  being  heavy) 

This  prefix  is  identical  with  the  particle  gayi  therefore. 

162.  gv^tMT*  nomen  actoris  (Tsimshian:  huk'). 

gtpix'-d'd  fisherman 
id'gvnx'-s^u-g'a't  great  murderer  23.5 
gvjic'-wffd  hunter  108.4 
gioix'-iafrnq^asl^  theater  52.12 

Tsimshian: 

huk-^a'ts/s  one  who  pours  out,  an  auctioneer 
huk-ye'lsk  one  who  drills 

163.  aU"  the  one  who  ;   preceding  transitive  verb  (Tsimshian: 

tn-).  This  prefix  is  used  very  frequently  in  phrases  cor- 
responding to  our  relative  clauses.  It  is  alwa^^s  preceded 
by  the  subjective  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 

ne'sn  fan-dzd&qL  lax  3^ou  are  the  one  who  caught  the  trout 
157.4 

k'^l  k'aaxL  Lgo-g'i'mx'dlt^  dEmt  an-t^ ElEni'ico' ol  nahat  then  his 
little  sister  went  out,  she  who  was  to  call  in  his  wife  204.6 
(i'«flrxtogoout;  g'Vinx'de  ^\^{^v\  ts^ ElEm- \nio\  ?/7o'o  to  invite; 
nak'8  wife) 

nLk''^e  da'uLL  k''^(ilL  g'at  fan-go' ul  Lgo-tk'''e'Lk^  then  one  man 
left,  who  took  the  child  205.6  {dd'uL  to  leave;  k'\il  one  person; 
^'a/ person;  ^ot^  to  take;  Lgo-tk''' e' Lk^  ohWi) 

k'^e  hwtl  sagait'hd'p'aaL  fan  k^Le-hm/a'tst  then  they  rushed  to- 
gether who  beat  him  all  over  62.12  (sagait-  together;  hd'p'a 
to  rush;  k?^Le-  all  over;  yata  to  strike^ 

Tsimshian: 

naH  dEmt  tn-na'ksgA  Igu'HgES  Qau&  who  is  it  who  will  marry 

the  daughter  of  Gaud? 
t  nlsfryu  dEmt  hi-nciksgA  Igu'HgEnt  it  is   I  who  will  marry 

your  daughter 
ntinl's  dEp  gwdi  fin-SE'tlaf^sga  these  are  the  ones  who  began 
ada  n!%nl*  fin-lsha'^lsEtga^  he  was  the  one  who  paid  it  back 
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§  IS.  Piirtieles  Transfortniiig  Nouns  into  Verbs 

1<)4.  sB"  to  make  something  (Tsimshian:  sE-). 

SE'hwa'  to  call  (literally,  to  make  name)  97.13 

SE'le't  to  make  wedges  148.4 

SE'hd'n  to  catch  salmon 

SB'le'mx*  to  make  a  song  77.9 

lEp-SE'UE^vn&x  to  make  one's  self  supernatural  152.6 

SE'hEla!  to  make  abalone  shell  45.14 

Tsimshian: 

lH'SE-gu'lg  to  make  fire  on 
aU'SE'Tt'dzog  to  make  a  new  village 
SE-nia'ass  to  cause  to  grow  ZE  791*^ 

165.  X'  to  eat,  consume  (Tsimshian:  x-). 

X'hd'n  to  eat  salmon  205.1 

x-ayna'lgwax  eating  scabs  41.14 

ha-X'8m/jfx'  fork  (literall}',  meat-eating  instrument) 

ha-x-miyafn  pipe  (literally,  smoke-eating  instrument) 

Tsimshian: 

x-stsld'la  to  eat  beaver 

x-gwa'tkaEuu  I  feel  cold  (literally,  I  consume  cold) 
lu-x-dzVusg  until  morning  (literally,  in  consume  morning) 
x-s^an€!%s  to  kill  mountain  goats  (literally,  to  eat  mountain) 
x-g&ep!aketn  we  enjoy  the  light  ZE  786"^ 

166.  x^-  to  say,  to  appear  like  (Tsimshian:  ««-). 

xS'TiEgud'tk  to  say  father 

xs-me' JUExk  to  say  hm 

xs-ia^nshs  it  sounds  like  leaves 

xs-ma^k'sk^  white  (literally,  it  appears  like  snow) 

X8-gxisgudfof<k^8  light  blue  (literally,  it  appears  like  a  bluejay) 

Tsimshian: 

wl-xs-nd'ol  it  sounds  loud  like  a  drum 
v^!'XS'8uwa'n8g  it  sounds  loud  like  curing  disease 
g'ap'X8-t8!a'p8  to  be  called  a  tribe  ZE  783" 

§  14.  Transitive  Pronominal  Subject 

The  transitive  subjective  pronouns  are  in  both  dialects: 
71  I  771  8E/71  ye 

dsj)  we  /f^^' 

m   thou  Ithev 

These  are  placed  before  the  verb  and  the  particles  treated  in  §§  8-13, 

They  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  §  52. 
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S  IS.  Particles  that  ^inay  Precede  the  Transitive  Subject 

The  particles  enumerated  in  the  present  section  differ  from  all  those 
previously  treated,  in  that  their  connection  with  the  verb  is  not  ho 
close.  In  certain  cases  of  the  third  person,  to  be  discussed  later,  they 
precede  the  transitive  pronominal  subject.  Since  many  of  these  par- 
ticles have  not  been  found  with  transitive  verbs  of  this  kind,  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  they  are  simply  adverbial  particles  placed 
before  the  verb,  or  whether  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  transi- 
tive verb,  when  used  as  subject,  precede  them.  The  particles  enumer- 
ated under  nos.  167-174  are  more  clearly  connected  with  the  verb 
than  the  later  ones. 

167.  dg-  with,  also,  on  (his)  part  (Tsimshian:  dt-). 

de-t-gun-g^e'tpt  on  her  part,  she  ordered  (her)  to  eat  it  155.11 

de-tJcs-ba'xt  he,  on  his  part,  ran  out  to  the  sea  104.13 

de-guitk's-d^wp'ma'qHt  he  also  threw  himself  down  42.13 

de-t-gout  he,  on  his  part,  took  it  14.8 

ntg'i'fi  dBrn  de-g'ipt  not  I  shall,  on  my  part,  eat  it 

de  ntg't  di-deiJcH  she,  on  her  part,  had  no  bag  206.9,  10  (de-di 

on  her  part;  nig't  not;  dezk^  bag) 
ntg't-n  de-g'a'at  I  have  not  seen  him 

Tsimshian: 

tiBmrdi-yafa  he  went  to  the  fire,  on  his  part 
dU'lsp'dd' ^Bt  he,  on  his  part,  took  it  himself 
ada  g'ik  dit  (fara-^d!^tgE  hanaf^xt  and  also  he,  on  his  part, 
blessed  {q^am-gd'H)  the  woman  ZE  797 

168.  sEnV'  very,  exceedingly  (Tsimshian:  sEnt").    This  particle  is 

very  free  in  its  position.     It  is  often  used  in  nominal  com- 
pounds in  the  sense  of  genuine. 

SEyn-aba^g^ask^t  he  was  much  troubled  80.1 

ssm-hasia-sg'e'  to  lay  really  upside  down  214.11 

ssrri'hd'm  a'lg'ixiie  I  <peak  the  truth 

yagai-8Em-k''*d'wi'he' U^  however,  exceedingly  very  many  158.11 

8Em-t'ld'qd'ddEnt  she  emptied  it  inside  entirely  208.7 

BEm-ama  ag'e'det  they  laid  it  down  well  214.10  {am  good;  sg'i  to 

lay) 

BEm-hv^'de-Lgo-'ioVlhALl^  also,  on  his  part,  a  very^  prince  (Jmx 

also;  de  on  his  part;  hgo-  little) 
wi'SEm'ga'n  the  great  very  tree  (i.  e.,  cedar)  147.9 
SETTi-ts^e'ioin  the  very  top  80.4 
%Eni'<fai'Uet%d'osh  just  very  small  171.8 
8Bm'q*am'k'^d'l  really  onh'  one  145.18 
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Tsimshian : 

SEm-ht'dza^ga  g&H  very  downcast  (literally,  very  dead  in  heart) 
8Errb-lu'Xa/x8t  to  weep  bitterly 

ada  8Emt  tgu-da'pt  then  he  measured  exactly  around  it  ZE  784*® 
nB'8Bm-8sfrElg  exactly  the  middle 

169.  /tu^  also,  again  (Tsimshian:  gik), 

hvx  a'd^tk'8k^L  yu'ksa  evening  came  again  142.8  {d'(r7k'8k^  to 

come;  yu'ksa  evening) 
hn^  de-f  Em-id' t  he  also,  on  his  part,  went  down  to  the  middle 

of  the  house  142.14 
Ar^^  det  gu'nat  he  also,  on  his  part,  demanded  it  143.1 
k'et  hvx  g'inafmt  then  he  gave  it  again  139.6 
hux  k*^QllL  g'at  another  man  108.1 

Tsimshian: 

lot  g'ik  tla'lE  uE-mEs-a'mE  lEmJcdV^dEt  a  t8!a'ltgaP  when  his 

sister  again  put  on  her  paint  on  her  face  ZE  795*"  (mss-a'tta 

ochre;  lEvikdV^d  sister;  Ulal  face) 

adat  g'ik  wuldfidE  g'oJd  then  the  people  knew  it  again  ZE  795*'* 

ada  g'ikt  wnlaH  dEm  hatla'xgE  then  they  knew  again  that  it 

would  be  bad  ZE  796'«» 

The  following  four  particles  serve  to  express  future,  present,  past, 

and  continuation.     Their  syntactic  use  will  be  discussed  in   §  69. 

Here  1  give  only  a  few  examples  illustrating  their  use  with  the  verb. 

170.  dJEm  future  (Tsimshian:  dEm). 

dEm  id'neE  az  azva'an  I  go  to  thy  proximity  196.12 

dEm  g'dan  you  will  see  80.2 

n  dEm.  swant  I  shall  cure  her  123.7 

dmnt  mii'kdcL  txox*  they  were  going  to  catch  halibut  43.6 

In  the  following  examples  dmn  is  nominal: 

ntg'idi  d'd^tk'sk^L  dEm  mEsd'x'  not  had  come  the  future  day- 
light 11.10 

dsm  lEp'hwa'ytm^L  dEm,  no! Em  we  ourselves  will  find  our  future 
bait  56.6  {jEp-  self;  hwa  to  find;  nax  bait) 

Tsimshian: 

dEmt  dzd'hE  txanlV  gaP  he  was  about  to  make  everything 

n  dEm  k!a-tx<il'\Da!n  1  shall  overtake  you  soon 

ada  dEmt  sE-ina'xsE  gd'H  then  it  will  make  things  grow 

171.  hwtl  present  (Tsimshian:  wul). 

txan?tk*^L  hvnl  8E8d'sL  klopE-ts'd^dts  all  the  small  birds  124.11 
naxna's  Ts^ak'  holl  ddh  ha7ia'q  Ts'ak*  heard  (about)  a  woman 
being  there  126.2  {vaxria'x  to  hear;  d?a  to  sit;  ?ia7ia'q  woman) 
't  hwll  Id'ha'qt  at  his  touching  into  it  203.6 
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Tsimshian: 

at  ad'^  wul  ksE-gwa'ntgE  g'a'mgEt  he  went  to  where  out  comes 
(touches)  the  sun 

hit  nVsstgB  Ula'hdE  wul  k' !  A-SA-gidi't/a!^  g'a'mgEm  dzVust  when 
the  people  saw  the  sun  standing  still  suddenly  for  a  while 
ZE  788.13  {nl  to  see;  talah  people;  h'lA-  for  a  while;  sa-  sud- 
denly; t!cfi  to  sit;  g'amg  heat,  heavenly  body;  dzvust  day- 
light) 

-a  wul  wa-dx-aya'^wuLt  on  account  of  his  being  without  clever- 
ness ZE  789.14  {i^?a-  without;  d/i  on  his  part;  dya'^wxd  clever) 

172.  Xra  past  (Tsimshian :  Id). 

niJc'Ie  La  hux  ke^Luk  it  had  been  morning  again  204.2(Ai^a;  again; 

KShvk  morning) 
ha,  de'lpk^L  dEm.  mEsSx'  it  was  shortly  going  to  be  daylight 

143.7  (delph*'  short;  mBsd'x'  daylight) 
la  hux  hwVlt  he  had  done  this  also  145.4 
k'!e  Lat  hwild'x'L  hwtl  nffot  he  had  known  that  he  was  dead  67.7 

{hwilSx'  to  know;  nffd  dead) 

Tsimshian: 

nllnV  lat  nVEstgs  ts/a'b  that  was  when  the  people  saw 

ada  laal  dl  tsU'^nsgE  vnk't  but  then  his  brother  had  gone  in  {al 

but;  dl  on  his  part;  tsH^n  to  enter;  wak'  brother) 
nl  wSMe  la  ha'ndst  it  happened,  what  he  had  said 

173.  Ld  while  (Tsimshian:  la). 

Ld  wl'f^sL  LgO'tk''*e'LJ^g'i  ah  Id-d^aH  ah  ts^Em-xpe'Ut  while  the 
child  was  large,  it  ^as  in  the  box  9.9  {wi-fe's  large;  Lgo- 
tk''^efLky'  child;  Id-  in;  d^d  to  sit;  t^sm-  inside;  xpeis  box) 

Tsimshian: 

Id  nlinll  uE'BEla-wd'ldEt  while  that  one  did  it  with  them 
Id  qla'ldEk'id'Hga^  while  he  was  walking  about  in  the  woods 

174.  ia^ni'  already,  however,  rather  (Tsimshian:  ytagai^), 

iagai-g'tn-he'tk^t  however,  he  stood  behind  141.1 
iagai-neft  however,  it  was  so  26.7,  157.9 
iagai'SEm-k' !arwi'he'lt  however,  exceedingly  many  158.11 
k'^et  ia^ai-le-ia' qt  then,  however,  it  hung  on  it  40.1 
k'!e  ia^ait-g'e' bU  then,  he  had  picked  it  up  already  26.3 
ia^ait'lo'dd'yit  he  had  put  it  on  already  50.4 

Tsimshian: 

y/a^ai  Id'-wula  tgi-nVHsgEt  however,  he  looked  always  down 
ada;t  y!agai'dzaga-^6!^dEt  then,  however,  he  went  across  it 
n  dEm  y/agai-na'ksETi  I  shall  marry  thee 
ylagai'SEin-hd's  very  much  afraid,  however 
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175.  nUVdzE'  almost. 

mOfdzS'Sg'it  he  almost  lay  62.8 
q^am-md/dzE'n&deE  I  am  only  almost  dead  76.18 
md'dzBt-6x't  he  almost  hit  it  140.7 

176.  kwa't8^%k*S'  close  by. 

hjoa'tsItk'S'tq^al'Sg'tn  you  lie  close  against  75.12 

177.  8Efn*gHt  strongly  (derived  from  sEm-  much  [no.  168],  and  g'at 

person)  (Tsimshian:  sEni-yit). 

dsni  HEm-g'it  dax-yiCJcdEn  you  will  hold  fast  strongly 
SEm-g'it  deyo'guL  f  Em-Id* neiat  hold  on  to  my  neck  I  80.10 

Tsimshian: 

I  ada  ssm-g'it  ke'tgE  haii/i'gcU  then  the  woman  stood  fast 

178.  sEtn^gal  very,  much  (from  sEm-)  (Tsimshian:  sEnt'^al). 

8sm-gal  aha'g^askH  he  was  much  troubled  36.4,  40.4 
ssm-gal  gwd'Et  he  was  very  poor  38.4 

Tsimshian: 

8Brrb-gal  xa""!  arch-slave!    ZE  790**' 

t  sEm-gal  lEba!lExst  they  hate  them  much  ZE  793*" 

179.  q'amts^En  secretly. 

q* amis'' sn  ke't  he  said  secretly  40.5 
^amtiEn  t^e'nt  he  entered  secretly  26.6 

180.  n%g*i,  not;  used  in  indicative  sentences  (Tsimshian:  a'lgE). 

Jc'^e  nig'i  daa'qLi^det  then  they  did  not  tvucceed  123.6 
ntg't  haxL  ak's  the  water  did  not  run  18.3 
7itg*U  hux  dzakH  she  did  not  kilHiim  also  203.7 
ntg'tdt  hwdx'8  Ldgobold'  L6g6bola'  did  not  paddle  17.3 
ntg'tn  de  g'a'at  I  have  not  seen  it 

The  syllable  dt^  de^  which  is  verj'^  often  added  to  the  negative, 

« 

probably  signifies  on  his  part,  and  is  the  particle  no.  167. 

Tsimshian: 

a'lgE  and  dEmtwvld'iddg'at  it  is  not  good  that  the  people  know 

it  {dm  good;  wuld'i  to  know;  g'at  people) 
ada  a'l^E  tala'k'asga  la'kga^  then  tlie  fire  was  not  out 
a'lgE  fidsm  k'lhid'mt  al  hand'^x  I  will  not  give  it  to  the  woman 

§  16.  Alphabetical  List  of  JParticlen 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  I  give  here  an  alphabetical  list  of  parti- 
cles, the  letters  being  arranged  in  the  order  vowels,  semi-vowels, 
labials,  dentals,  palatals,  laterals.  In  each  series  the  order  of  sounds 
is  sonant,  surd  stop;  sonant,  surd  affricative.     Each  particle  is  given  its 
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number  in  the  preceding  list8.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  are 
slight  differences  in  the  rendering  of  the  Nass  (N)  and  Tsimshian  (T) 
sounds,  which  are  due  to  imperfections  in  the  recording  of  the  former 
dialect. 


avmsT63 

atmd  T  {imL  N)  43 

am  N  T  136 

am,  g/am  T  (q^am  N)  118 

amgait  T  {q^amgait  N)  119 

on  N  (In  T)  163 

a/n  N  (n,  ue  T)  157 

and  N  (wa,  nak  T)  154 

anda  N  {nta  T)  158 

anVsl  N  {plsl  T)  64 

cmk'8  N  {ales  T)  65 

aal  N  {asdi  T)  14 

a«rfi  T  {aal  N)  14 

aji'W  N  T  66 

aks  T  (anA-«  N)  65 

ax  N  (t/?a  T)  137 

old  N  (aZw  T)  67 

ahax  N  (Za  T)  68 

aida  N  69 

algs  T  (w«^-^"  N)  180 

iN70 

iaga  N  T  2 

iajrai  N  {ylagai  T)  174 

yw-A»  N  {yu-g  T)  159 

«n  T  (an  N)  163 

t/*«  N  T  6, 10 

«a*T(aajN)137 

wadi  T  85 

hwagait  N  {wagait  T)  71 

vxiLsn  N  72 

W7CNT78 

wud^ax  N  {wut!a  T)  73a 

wm^Pjbti  N  T  41 

A«?{n  N  (?^7wn  T)  138 

tm/n  T  (A2/?«n  N)  188 

vmsEn  N  T  51 

rmUfpEti  T  {vnts^En^  hut^En  N) 

52 
At/^  N  (t/TuZ  T)  171 


wix  N  (awmi  T)  48 

«mZ  T  (hvM  N)  171 

wuVam  N  T  22 

Aa  N  T  160 

Aam  N  166 

hadtx'  N  (Aa^/**  T)  48 

Jvaaba  N  T  74 

hoits^Eks  N  75 

hagun  N  (^un  T)  44 

Ao^uZ  N  T  76 

AoZ^iwi  N  T  77 

Aax  N  (Aa2  T)  50 

A*  N  T  78 

KU  N  («l*  T)  79 

hela  N  45 

huts^En^  vMisn  N   {wuU^wa 

T)52 
At^*  T  (^2^-  N)  162 
A?^  N  (giTc  T)  169 
hETiEm  T  {pslEm  N)  80 
p/^Z  T  (awJ'jsrZ  N)  64 
PeIetti  N  (iEnsm  T)  80 

iElxSEtn  N  {xhESETTh  T)  81 

hagait  N  {lEhagatt  T)  82 

Saa?  N  T  1 

m^  T  (ma  N)  84 

m^Ti  N  (man  T)  8 

TTiESEm  N  83 

mjsrZa  T  88 

mjsTL  N  (/?i^  T)  87 

ma  N  (mi?  T)  84 

man  T  (mifn  N)  8 

max  N  86 

ma.r?i?  T  60 

mMzE  N  175 

rfi:,  rf^  N  {dE  T)  91 

eZjr  N  (ta  T)  139 

e«  N  ((iS  T)  167 

d^Ep  N  (^^i  T)  4 

dmn  N  T  170 
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fEm  N  T 13 

fsm  N  T  140 

ta  T  {dE  N)  139 

dEx^  dix*  N  {dax  T)  90 

fEks  T  {ts'tk's  N)  155 

t'uks  N  T  6, 10 

^^N92 

tq'al  N  {txal  T)  35 

tgi  T  (cf  £j?  N)  4 

tffo  N  (^^i^  T)  31 

^a»  N  T  93 

txas  N  T  47 

n  T  {an  N)  157 

naNT12 

na,  nak  T  (tm5  N)  154 

naNT94 

7MJNT95 

Tioi,  na  T  (  an5  N)  154 

ntg'i  N  (oZ^i:  T)  180 

nffdm  N  96 

nta  T  (<z/kia  N)  158 

«ijr  N  T  164 

«a  N  («a  T)  98  ' 

«aNT39 

«jm  N  T  168 

SEm-g'it  N  T  177 

sEm-^al  N  T  178 

«£7^  T  89 

sa^ait  N  T  99 

«a^'aj9  N  T  100 

sis  T  {hU  N)  79 

rfaj-  N  (sta  T)  102 

«i;Z  N  T  97 

SI  N  (iri^  T)  101 

suT{sl  N)  101 

«pii?  N  T  141 

spa^ait  N  T  103 

«?n;N21 

stEx  N  49 

«i^  T  {sie-  N)  102 

«<7a7i  N  T  142 

sqa  N  (^ja  T)  36 

ts/Em  ^T  152 

tslEus  N  T  104 

tslETll  T  106 


tsUk'IalTlQ 

ts/a  N  T  163 

tsaga  N  {dza^a  T)  23 

tsa^am  N  {dza^a7n  T)  9 

^«/t;fc-«  N  (^/£*^  T)  155 

ts/ElEm  N  T  7 

A-'5  N  (i/a  T)  106 

k-'ax  N  (*/a  T)  107 

k-'uL  N  58 

^•i  T  {qa  in  part,  N)  149 

g'ime  N  (^am^*  T)  25 

g'it  N  T  147 

^•iti«:  N  T  19 

*-/g^N57 

g'tn  N  (^-tn/z  T)  108 

gtna  N  T  109 

k'/ina  T  110 

^•t«  N  40 

g'isi  N  ($rm  T)  18 

gik  T  (Aw?  N)  169 

g'ik'si  N  61 

g'UEks  T  (^wZMj-«  N)  115 

g'Uvml  N  T  37 

$r-«c?j?p  N  111 

k'Hlq'al  N  34 

;fc-5  N  {ks  T)  148 

;[»£  T  {k'si  N)  8 

;E»is:  N  T  144 

A-cj?  N  {ksE  T)  145 

/fe-«£m  N  {ksEm  T)  146 

fca  T  {k'sax  N)  112 

yEr^i  N  (>l-^^  T)  8 

ya  N  in  part  {g'i  T)  149 

q'ai  N  122 

^Vi/?  N  T  117 

q^arn  N  (q/am,  am  T)  118 

jfa;^i  T  {g'ime  N)  25 

q^amts^ETh  N  179 

^amgait  N  {am^ait  T)  119 

oari  N  T  161 

y/an  T  28 
ja7ia  T  59 

^ane  N  120 

y'a.^Ja  N  121 

^al  N  123 
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qal  N  T  124 

q!ala  T  {gali  N)  17 

^ali  N  i^Iala  T)  17 

qaldEm  N  {galdsm  T)  150 

qaldix'  N  {gaiMh  T)  11 

qalk'si  N  (gaZksB  T)  24 

hoa'ta'ik's  N  176 

^2«  N  (^t^«  T)  148 

gvAx'  N  (Aw*  T)  162 

KabE  T  (i'^jB  N)  113 

Kiago  N  32 

^W7i  T  {hagun  N)  44 

^/i  N  T  114 

gus  T  (^i^2>  N)  148 

gugidx  T  (^wZo?  N)  116 

gvlik's  N  (^'W^i^  T)  115 

gulx  N  {giigvZx  T)  116 

*'t^x  N  (*/i/?  T)  33 

has  T  (*-M  N)  8 

A«L^  N  (;Wi  T)  55 

a;  N  T  165 

id>E8E7n  T  (JbElxsBvi  N)  81 

i»pi:N125 

xpVlytm  N  126 

a»  N  T  166 

a:fe^  N  (aj^«/^  T)  54 

idEp  T  (a?i^/>  N)  53 

xLETn  N  (a?Z£m  T)  56 

wLna  N  (irfna  T)  127 


i  N  T  128 

lEp  N  T  129 

IeIeU  N  T  130 

lEhagait  T  {hagait  N)  82 

i^^-em  N  (W^^^  T)  5 

Itg'i  N  T  20 

;^-'eajNl32 

te^'w?  N  {lEk/ul  T)  131 

Zip**  N  T  133 

lag  auk  T  15 

^a^aa?  T  (lax  N)  38 

Zoa?  N  T  151 

lax  N  (Zajfoa?  T)  38 

le  N  (Z/^  T)  30 

le-gan  N  {Ul-qlan  T)  28 

%^m  T  {lEgsm  N)  5 

i^'N  (/'w  T)  29 

luila  N  62 

Z^«(Z  N  46 

luks  T  42 

;t/>5-L  N  (?w;K^'  T)  27 

^5^^/  N  26 

LEm  N  (Z^^Ti  T)  134 

la  T  (am'/j  N)  68 

ia  N  (^«  T)  172 

id  N  (Id  T)  173 

ZwA*?;  T  {lukL  N)  27 

L^e>  N  {Igu  T)  135 


SuflOxes  (§§  17-32) 

§  17.  Suffixes  follmving  the  Stem 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  suffixes  in  the  Tsimshian  dialects, 
almost  all  of  which  are  firmly  united  with  the  stem.  The  significance 
of  most  of  these  is  much  more  ill-defined  than  that  of  the  prefixes,  but 
those  that  immediately  follow  the  stem  appear  to  be  primarily  modal 
elemedtd.  Some  of  them  indicate  the  passive,  causative,  elimination 
of  the  object,  etc.  Their  use  shows  great  irregularities.  These  suf- 
fixes are  followed  by  pronominal  suffixes,  while  demonstrative  ele- 
ments and  the  interrogative  element  are  always  found  in  terminal 
position. 
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1.  'En  causative  (Tsimshian:  'En).    In  both  dialects  this  suffix  gen- 

erally modities  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem. 

heti^  to  stand,  singular  Vd-tq^al-he'tEn  to  place  a  thing- 

upright  against  something  and 
inside  of  something  131.3 
me'tlETi  to  fill 
yd'd^^an  to  feed  one  person 
txddg^cm  to  feed  several  persons 
bd'sig^an  to  separate  (v.  a.) 
he-hS^an  to  break  (v.  a.) 
ha* an  to  cause  to  run 
ma'qman  to  place  several  things 

upright  8.1 
qo'lk'sami  to  cover  (v.  a.) 
la'qsa^an  to  wash  (v.  a.)  198.8 
hu'kaaan  to  place  with  36.8 
gvllc»aan  to  awaken  121.8 
WW  En  to  roll 

%al%p!En  to  harden 
md'lk!En  to  force 
mffg^an  to  put  aboard  one  object 
hd'g^an  to  annoy 
lolk'ltn  to  bend  (v.  a,) 
holhan  to  cause  to  run 
ga'ksEn  to  awaken  one  person 
IVdEksEn  to  awaken  several 
hd'ksEn  to  place  with 

2.  -«fc"  expresses  primarily  the  elimination  of  the  object  of  the  tran- 

sitive verb  (Tsimshian  -«Aj). 


metJ(^  full 

yff&xk^  to  eat,  singular 

txd'dxk?^  to  eat,  plural 

hW^x  to  divide,  v.  n. 

he-Ld'q  it  breaks 

hajxto  run 

inaqskf^  to  stand,  plural 

qolk'sk^  covered 
ld-ldq%k^t  she  washes  in  197.10 
A5*«^  to  be  with  91.8 
gukak?^  to  awake  121.9 
WWUc'sk?'  whirlpool  104.12 
Tsimshian: 
8a*ipk  hard 
m/Uk  to  be  uneasv 
m6xk  to  be  aboard,  singular 
hjoPxk  annoyed 
Wc*  bent 
haP  to  run 

gaJcsk  to  wake  up,  singular 
WdaJcsk  to  wake  up,  plural 
hdksk  to  be  with 


fa'aUy  clap  (v.  a.)  34.10 
9uwdn  to  blow  (v.  a.)  123.1 

maL  to  tell  (v.  a.) 
g'a*a  to  see  (v.  a.) 
dSmgan  to  pull  (v.  a.) 


t'a'asl^  to  clap  (no  object)  203.3 
8uwa*ansk^   to   Wow  (no  object) 

124.8 
ma'LaasJ^  to  tell  news  161.15 
^•a'a«*»  to  look  137.6 
dd'mgansky'  to  be  in   the  act  of 

pulling  51.8 
gosk?^  to  extend  126.7 


^^to  take  (v.  a.) 

« 

Verbs  with  this  ending  often  form  verbal  nouns: 

cPSpocan  to  nail  oTd'pxansk  nail 

fH'^'^En  to  love  sl'^'^Eusk  love 

ayo'q  to  command  ayo^g^ask  commander 

UWEn  to  roll  U'Mk'sk?'  whirlpool  104.12 
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Tsimshian: 

I  lu't/u'^^  sM'^8  I  sweep  out  a 
box 


t/vf^sk  to  sweep 
SB-yi^lask  to  polish 


f^^hk  to  spin 

^an-hd'kssnak    fastening-imple- 
ment 


sE-y*9lgu  wali  I  polish  a  pad- 
dle 

^H  to  spin  something 

hffksEn  to  place  with  some- 
thing 

Undoubtedly  related  to  the  preceding  are  the  following  two: 

3.  'h^  used  commonly  after  terminal^,  t^  8,  tSj  q^  Xy  x,  and  sometimes 

after  ^Tsimshian:  -ib);  and 

4.  'tk^  used  after  vowels,  l^  m,  and  n  (Tsimshian:  -fk). 

Both  of  these  have  the  same  meaning,  and  seem  to  be  primarily 
medial  or  semi-reflexive,  while  in  other  eases  no  clear  reason 
for  their  use  can  be  given.     These  endings  are  found  regularly 
in  the  possessive  form  of  names  of  animals.     (See  §  55.) 
Examples  of  -k  are: 


hM-  upright 
goks'  to  awake 
LeS'  finished 
hat8'  to  lift 

Tsimshian: 

ha'Us  to  send 
9C^ip'  hard 

Examples  of  -ikf^  are: 

cPa  to  sit 
ss-hwa'  to  name 
v)ffd  to  invite 
Judda'u  to  bewitch 
cPSpooan  nail 
hslffn  belt 

Tsimshian : 

si'^p/En  to  love 
k'/ind'm  to  give 
SB-waf^  to  name 
pidn  sea-otter 


hetl(?^  to  stand 
goksT^  to  wake  up 
Le%k^  to  be  finished 
laUk?"  to  be  lifted 

ha'ttsk  sent 
saHpk  to  be  hard 

cPatk?'  to  be  placed  215.1,  131.1 
BE-hwdil^  named 
w&dikf'  to  be  invited  128.5 
hddaluytil^  bewitched 
d^a'pxanil^  nailed 
hslSntk!^  belted 

fnf^plsntk  loved 
km'ItnStk  given 
BswafHk  named 
fiE-pld'  ntgu  my  sea-otter 


These  endings  occur  in  many  intransitive  verbs,  and  in  nouns : 

dUpk?^  short  metk?^  full 

Ufipkf^  strong  o'Uk'sJi?'  to  drift 

aycmStJ^  to  cry  hesk?^  to  expect 

mSikf^  to  scatter  da'lMk'sl^  to  bend 
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ha'aaJc^  wind  aqhk^  to  attain 

ald!%k*%k^  to  come  ialLk^  slimy 

&hnd^  to  blame  Ail^  fuel 

Ude'sk^  to  hang  wail^  taboo 

md'dsk^  grs,y  damqik^  friend 

ts^slafsk^  canyon  tk'^cLl^  child 

^&t%l^  to  be  tired  meLl^  to  shine 

y&zj^  to  follow  rfexi^  bag 

de'lsmExk?^  to  answer  mxw'lT^  rope 
mxuck^  to  go  aboard  a  canoe        malk^  to  put  into  fire 

f^Lxk^  to  shout  arrwlll^  scab 
Sd^acl^  enough 

It  is  uncertain  in  many  of  the  endings  in  -sk^  whether  they  are 

derived  from  stems  ending  in  -«,  or  whether  they  belong  to  the 

sufSx  'sk^.    The  same  is  true  of  forms  in  -tk^^  which  may  be 

derived  from  stems  ending  in  -t  or  represent  the  suffix  -tk?^.    The 

following  have  probably  the  suffix  -tk^: 

yaltk^  to  return  laltk^  slow 

daltk^  to  meet  ptaltk^  to  climb 

dShith^  to  guide 

The  same  conditions  are  found  in  Tsimshian,  but  it  does  not  seem 

necessary  to  give  additional  examples. 

5.  'A  In  the  Tsimshian  dialect,  words  ending  in  ^,  t^  «,  t»^  g,  x^  z,^ 

and  sometimes  in  I  (i.  e.,  those  corresponding  to  the  group 

with  the  suffix  -k  [no.  3,  p.  345])  have,  instead  of  -sk  (no.  2, 

p.  344),  'A.      The   terminal  consonant  is  here  modified,    as 

before  the  suffix  -En  (no.  1,  p.  344). 

dab  to  measure  something  da^plA  to  measure 

H&^p  to  drive  piles  tld'^plA  to  be  engaged  in  pile- 
driving 

g'abio  dig  ^an-g'a'p!A  a  spade 

SE'Vmlg'a'd  to  dye  something  huk-SE-wulg'a'd^A  a  dyer 

gats  to  pour  out  huk-ga'UlA  one  who  pours  out 

bus  to  split  Tiiik-hu'sA  one  who  splits 

6.  -« is  used  in  Nisqa'^  and  in  Tsimshian  in  place  of  -k  and  -tk  (nos.  3 

and  4,  p.  345)  after  k\  x\  k^,  q,  and  x. 

dx'  to  throw  dk's  to  fall  (literally,  to  be  thrown) 

bek^  to  lie  sa-ie'k^s  to  make  lies 

hvMa'x*  to  know  sE-hictla/x's  to  teach  (literally,  to 

make  known) 
mag  to  put  ma' gas  to  be  put  11.14 

wdq  to  dig  wdqs  to  be  buried 
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Tsimshian: 

dzaJc  to  kill  dzaJcs  killed 

mEdi'Ek  grizzly  bear  nE-ntEdi'^ks-u  my  grizzly  bear 

Here  the  -s  suffix  is  also  used  after  j9,  although  not  regularly: 
wdlb  house  tie  wd'Vpsu  xsl"^  house 

7.  ^Es  appears  in  Tsimshian  a  few  times  after  terminal  p  in  place 

of  '%k. 

laih  to  plane  down  something 
lu'^h  to  sew  something 

8.  -X  seems  to  mean  in  behalf  of. 

qe'Ent  to  chew 
hd/p  cover  8.15 


la'lp!E8  to  plane 
lv!^p!Es  to  sew 


qe'EndEx  to  chew  for  36.5 
le-hd'haxt  it  is  on  as  a  cover  for  it 
67.7 
te'lg'U  a  feast  le'lg'itx  a  feast  for  somebody  83.1 

9.  -ti.  This  suffix  designates  the  indicative,  and  appears  only  pre- 
ceding the  suffixes  of  the  first  pei'son  singular  and  plural,  and 
the  second  person  plural  of  the  intransitive  verb  and  the  same 
objects  of  the  transitive  verb. 


a^  gill-net 

a'lg^al  to  examine  138.8 

o^^  to  call 

rjDiitJ^  to  come  from 

dafuL  to  leave 

iHe  to  go 

Tsimshian: 

t!vP8g  to  sweep 
hd^  to  run 
U'^7ni  to  sing 
v)d^  to  find 


aftneE  I  fish 

a'lg^alneE  I  look  at  something 

dSsk^neE  I  call 

vA'th^'neE  I  come  from 

dma  dd'uLTieE  Le'ssms  I  shall  leave 

for  Nass  river 
iefEncE  I  go 

tJu'^sgETiu  I  sweep 
haf^nu  I  run 
lV^7ninu  I  sing 
t  wafyinu  he  finds  me 


t  wafyinEm  he  finds  us 
10.  *d.    The  corresponding  suffix  -d  appears  in  the  indicative  of 
many  transitive  verbs,  both  in  Nass  and  in  Tsimshian. 


iffes  what  I  roast  121.9 
habd'l  to  take  care  of  143.1 
hats  to  bite  65.9,  127.8 
Itgi  ago'h  dsm  he'nUt  what- 
ever you  say  69.3 
qaq  to  open 
9ax  to  shake  something 
ima'xl  to  allow  122.1 


id'dEt  he  roasts  it  121.7,  154.3 
hd'Eldes  I  take  care  of  it 
ha'tsdeE  I  bite 
dsp  h^idEiwni  we  say  42.11 

qa'qdcE  I  open  something 
sa'xdeE  I  shake  it 

■ 

aiid'^ldtE  I  lend 
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Tsimshian: 

dzak  dead  dzalhAu  I  kill 

Im  to  wait  bu'^dut  I  wait  for  him 

g&^  to  take  ga'^du  I  take 

11.  ^VMi  may  be,  perhaps  (Tsimshian:  -^na). 

lig't-gvla' EldEina  Ldqs  may  be  three  months  170.13 
nd'H-maE  maybe  he  is  dead  182.8 
st'sgumaneE  maybe  1  am  sick. 

Tsimshian: 

n!mV  gwai  klurui^inatga^  this  is  what  they  may  ask 


§  IS.  Pronominal  Suffixes 

The  group  of  suffixes  treated  in  the  preceding  section  are  followed 
by  the  pronominal  suffixes,  which  will  be  described  fully  in  §§  50-51,  and 
§  53.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  I  give  here  a  list  of  the  suffixed 
pronouns: 

NaM.  Trimshian. 

First  person  singular -es  -u^  -l 

First  person  plural -;/i  -m 

Second  person  singular -n  -n 

Second  person  plural -ssm  -sEm 

Third  person -t  1 

Third  person  plural -det  I 

§  19.  Modal  Suffioces  followitig  the  Pronominal  Suffloces 

12.  -flf-g  might  (Tsimshian:   -flft^ti,  'gun).    The  position    of   this 

suffix  seems  to  vary. 

nEXiia'yttg'e  they  might  hear  it  91.10 
sVepk^g'ineE  I  might  be  sick 
gwa'tstg'e  it  might  be  dtmg  207.7 

Tsimshian: 

naha'ung'iPn  maybe  it  is  true 

naha'unguna  n/axno'yu  it  may  be  that  it  is  true  what  I  have 

heard 
n  t!v!vsEng'iPn  (take  care!)  I  might  hit  youl 

13.  'SE^n  evidently  (Tsimshian). 

?i/ini'Et'8E^n  evidently  it  is  he 

TIE  Ie  gioa'lgEHEPn  evidently  there  has  been  a  fire 

14.  '8En  indeed!  (Tsimshian). 

nUni'Et'HETi  indeed  I  it  is  he 
miJkxi'unsEn  indeedl  it  is  true 

§§18,19 
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I    15.  ^gat  it  is  said  (Tsimshian:  ^gat), 

sg'l'-gaL  ama  xpe'%8  there  was  a  good  box,  it  is  said  19.4  {%g'% 

to  lie;  ami  good;  -a  connective;  xpei%  box) 
Jc'^aX'd'm-gaL  fsm-qe'st  bis  bead  was  good  before,  it  is  said  32.8 

(k''*ax'  before;  dm  good;  ^Em-qe's  head) 
tgon-aaL  dsm  hwt'lEm  dmn  ald'tJc^-gat  nom  this,  we  are  told,  we 

shall  do,  we  are  told  we  shall  swim  in  a  shoal  70.6  {tgon  this; 

dsm  future;  hit>U  to  do;  -sm  we;  aldftk^  to  swim  in  a  shoal; 

nom  we) 
dsm  suwa'nt'^aL  Lgd'uik^t  he  says  he  will  cure  his  child  123.10 

(mwa'n  to  cure;  Lgo'uLk?^  child) 
ne'^at-g'i  di  gwtx'-g'eipt  he  says  he  does  not  like  to  eat  it  40.6 

(ne-^'i  not;  di  on  his  part;  gtvix'-  expert;  g'etp  to  eat  some- 
thing) 

Tsimshian: 

I  sVEpgE-gat  I  hear  he  is  sick 

S  20.  Demonstrative  Suffixes 

Ther^  are  two  suffixes  which  are  generally  attached  to  the  last  word 
of  a  clause,  and  which  indicate  distance  and  presence  in  space  and 
time.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  and 
determine  the  demonstrative  character  of  the  whole  sentence.  These 
elements  are  much  simpler  in  the  Nass  dialect  than  in  Tsimshian,  and 
their  general  discussion  in  the  latter  dialect  will  be  given  in  §§  24-31. 
In  Nass  we  find: 

•gf*S  absence  and  distance: 

nlJc'^e  a'lg'ixtg'i  then  he  said  53.1  (referriqg  to  one  who  is  absent 

and  to  an  event  of  the  past) 
nhk^'^e  lo-ya'ltl^L  g'a'tg'^  then  the  man  returned  113.3 
yu'JcdeL  ga'ng'^  La  dza'pdet  they  took  the  sticks  they  had  made 

114.7  (ynk  to  take;  gan  stick;  dzap  to  make) 
haffng^e  nakH  da  yxi'ksa  before  long  it  was  evening  152.14  {hao'n 

it  is  soon;  nak^  long;  yu'ksa  evening) 

^st  presence  and  nearness: 

dsm,  q^aiyVm.  o'k'sde  hamVlEht  my  arrow  will  drof)  near  by  19.16 
((^£m  future;  c^ai  near;  -Em  connective  [see  §  22];  ohs  to 
drop;  hatrVl  arrow) 

tgonL  gouist  this  I  guess  28.2 

BEfm-hb' daast  it  is  true  29.13 

taie'ldBSEmEst  ye  will  burn  215.10 

nddida  dsm  d'd^tk'sdEHt  when  will  he  come? 

§20 
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In  some  cases  a  terminal  -t  is  found  which  indicates  presence  and 
nearness  and  corresponds  to  the  analogous  form  in  Tsimshian. 

na-gan-'hyMd' gut  therefore  I  did  so  113.6 

This  element  is,  however,  quite  rare  in  our  texts. 

Connectives  (§§  21^31) 

§  21.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

The  connective  suffixes  form  a  class  by  themselves.  They  are 
always  terminal  in  the  word  and  connect  two  words  that  are  s^'^n- 
tactically  related.  Therefore  they  never  stand  at  the  end  of  a  clause. 
We  must  distinguish  between  attributive  and  adverbial  connectives, 
and  predicative  and  possessive  connectives. 

§  22.  ATTRIBT7TIVE  AND  ADVERBIAL  CONNECTIVES 

»Em.    The  connective  -Em  is  used  to  express  attributive  and  adverbial 
relations.     Thus  it  occurs  as — 

(1)  Connective  between  adjective  and  noun. 

(2)  Connective  between  two  nouns,  one  of  which  has  the  function 

of  an  attribute. 

(3)  Connective  between  an  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase  and  a  verb. 
The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  -Em: 

1.  Between  adjective  and  noun.     In  this  case  the  adjective  always 

precedes  the  noun,  and  the  connective  is  firmly  attached  to 

it.     The  analogy  with  the  second  group  suggests  that  the 

adjective  expresses  the  class  of  things  referred  to,  while  the 

following  noun  qualifies  the  particular  kind;  as  (je'^gum  gan^ 

A  SMALL  TREE  (namely,  a  slender  thing  which  is  a  tree,  or 

which  belongs  to  the  class  'Uree"). 

8i8d'sE?n.  gan  little  sticks  27.15 

wl'he'ldEm  g'at  many  people  28.12 

Lgo-gua'Em.  Lgo-ik'''e' hk^  little  poor  little  }>oy  155.15 

md/k'sgum  lo'op  white  stone  139.8 

wo' dm  wan  the  invited  deer  83.3 

Tsimshian: 

sVlg'idEm  IgvlHg  the  eldest  child  ZE  783" 
Igu'HgEni  hana'x  little  woman  ZE  797.32 
gwa'dEl'HEin.  ye'^n  cool  fog  ZE  797^** 
lu'nl*nEm  si'tpg  dry  bone 

Numerals  do  not  take  this  connective,  but  take  -x  instead  (see  §  23) 
(Tsimshian,  -a  pp.  351,  353). 
88 21,  22 
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2.  Between  nouns.     The  first  noun  takes  the  ending  -^m,  and  desig- 

nates the  kind  of  thing  referred  to,  while  the  second  noun 
specifies  the  class. 

g'a!dE7n  gan  a  wooden  man  89.12  (a  man  belonging  to  the  class 
''wood") 

dawl'sEm  l&dp  a  stone  ax  147.14  (an  ax  belonging  to  the  class 
''stone") 

liuxda! gintgnm  q^auq'a/d  crow-grandchildren  19.15  (grandchil- 
dren of  the  class  "crow") 

a'lg'igam  TsEmsa'n  Tsimshian  language  20.9  (speech  of  the 
class  "Tsimshian") 

amg'aJg'tm.  Le'sEms  sawbill  ducks  of  Nass  river  114.5  (sawbill 
ducks  of  the  kind  [belonging  to]  Nass  river) 

huwaJm  hacTa'xi^  bad  names  41.12  (names  of  the  kind  "bad") 

Tsimshian: 

go'iplEm  ts!al  light-face 
g*a'mgEjn  dzl'us  day-sun  ZE  781' 
tsIa'bEm  ye^tslssg  the  animal  tribe  783*® 
m6!sEm  arU&n  thumb  of  hand  792'" 
yetslEsgEvi  gilhavH}  the  animals  of  the  woods 

3.  Adverbial. 
hada'gam  a'lg'ix^  TxafmsEm  Txa'msen  spoke  badly  38.11 
sEVfi'hd'm  no'dt  he  was  truly  dead  9.6 
wl'fe'sEm  yo'dxk^t  he  ate  much  36.10  {yffoxk^  is  an  intransitive 

verb) 
Is'd'sg  tm  mast  he  grew  a  little  175.8 
ISuL'Wi-ye'tgum  xdax't  he  was  hungry  (going)  about  39.9 

Tsimshian: 

dza'gEnn  xsfdx  to  be  dead  asleep 
Jc8-qd'gdm  a'lg'ix  to  speak  first 
Jcs-qOfgoin  mAu-a'xlg  he  reaches  up  first 

-a.  The  connective  -a  is  used  in  a  number  of  cases  in  place  of  -Em.  It 
would  seem  that  its  use  is  determined  largely  by  the  particu- 
lar qualifying  term.  Some  of  these  seem  to  take  -a  regularly 
in  place  of  -Em.  In  Tsimshian  this  connective  is  -a;  it 
appears  regularly  after  numerals. 

avia  hwtlp  a  good  house  48.3 

wl-ama  g'at  very  good  man  203.7 

ama  a'lg'ixt  he  spoke  well  45.6 

wl-ama  hwa'ndet  they  sat  down  very  well  83.4 

gwa'lgwa  txTjx:  dry  halibut  161.10 

hHya  elx  fat  of  seal  161.12 

f(!la  elx  oil  of  seal  47.2 

§22 
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Tsimshian: 

lEksg'ig'a'ds  hid'lstet  various  stars 

amA  ylu'H  a  good  man 

wt'lef^JcsB  lu-arfHolm  ga-^d'^dsmt  we  are  exceedingly  glad 

JdEfrsldE  g'a'TngEt  one  moon 

kld'ldE  g'ad  one  person 

he'ldE  U!ap  many  people 

§  23.  PREDICATIVE  AND  POSSESSIVE  CONNECTIVES 

The  development  of  these  connectives  is  quite  different  in  Nass  and  in 
Tsimshian,  and  the  two  dialects  must  be  treated  quite  independently. 
In  the  present  section  I  give  the  Nass  forms.  In  all  cases  where  the 
connection  between  words  is  not  attributive  or  adverbial,  -l  or  -h  are 
used  as  connectives,  -%  being  applied  in  all  cases  where  the  following 
noun  is  a  proper  name  designating  a  person,  a  personal  pronoun,  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  designating  a  person,  or  a  term  of  relation- 
ship. In  all  other  cases  -l  is  used.  With  terms  of  relationship  -s  is 
not  always  used,  but  -x  may  be  substituted. 

The  particular  cases  in  which  -l  and  -%  are  used  are  the  following: 

1.  In  sentences   with    intransitive  verb,  connecting   predicate    and 

nominal  subject. 
{a)  -L. 

le-iaJqL  oq  a  copper  hung  on  it  138.3 

g'&6L  maZ  there  la}^  a  canoe  138.13 

AwUl  ts*E7rie!lix'  the  beaver  did  so  81.4 

ts^mL  t^Eme'lix*  the  beaver  entered  77.4 

a'lg'ixL  vn-g'a't  the  great  man  said  195.15 
(5)  -s. 

^ali'ia's  Ta^ak'  Ts'ak*  went  up  the  river  117.6 

hwils  dEp-he'she  my  uncles  did  so  157.9 

xdax'8  TxafmsEm  Tx&msEm  was  hungry  21.2 

2.  In  sentences  with  transitive  verb,  connecting  predicate  and  nomi- 

nal subject. 

{a)  L. 

7iLk''*et  llhk'L  gudV%l^t  then  watched  his  nephews  9.5 
xo&th  tifE}ue*lix*  axt  the  beaver  invited  the  porcupine  73.2 
lO'dP  Ep'L&  odEL  s/ig'idemna'q  an^&nt  inside  down  put  the  chief - 
tainess  her  hand  183.8 

(5)  -». 

khiL-yu^kdEts  Ts'ak'  Wop  Ts'ak*  carried  a  stone  about  118.9 
nhk^'et  OX'S  Ts^ak:  Lgo-qa'mt  Ts'ak*  struck  a  little  fire  118.12 
/  hras  Txd/msEm  hwilp  Txft'msEm  found  a  bouse  43.3 

8:^3 
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3.  In  sentences  with  transitive  verb,  connecting  predicate  and  nom- 

inal object. 

(a)  'L. 

dsm  lo-ma'qdeEL  ts'e'sgun  I  shall  put* thy  louse  in  43.10 
nLk''^et  g'a'aL  t^VsEm  g'at  then  he  saw  a  large  man  95.10 
a!mLe  v}6'6l  na'k'dn  (good  you)  invite  your  wifel  206.10 

(J)  -s.  • 

nLk-'^et  sa-g&ydEts  Tidkr  they  took  Ts'ak*  off  120.15 

4.  In   sentences   with  transitive  verb,  the   object   may   sometimes 

precede  the  verb,  and  is  then  connected  with  the  predicate 
bv  -L  or  -«. 

txam'tJif^L  qal-ta'ip-ts'a'pL  g'e'daxdet  they  asked  all  the  towns 

87.3 
nctxL  g'olat  be  saw  bait  50.15 

5.  To  express  tbe  possessive  relation  between  nouns. 

(a)  'L. 

qorqalaluL  hvAlpL  senC&g'U  the  rear  of  the  house  of  the  chief 

137.8 
ane'sL  ^a/n  the  branch  of  a  tree  137.9 
mdg&nL  K'san  the  mouth  of  Skeena  river  15.3 
qa-wguL  k'ebo'  the  teeth  of  the  wolves  84.4 
q^dEldd'lL  Lg'iL  hmtalqg*^  six  were  the  children  of  the  woman 

97.8 

(»)  -*. 

qal-Wa!p9  dsp  nsgu&'dt  the  town  of  their  fathers  107.13 

ndze'Ets  Tiak'  the  grandmother  of  Ts'ak-  119.8 

xpS%9/is  LdgSbola!  the  box  of  L6g6bola'  19.4 

6.  Between  definite  and  indefinite  numerals  and  nouns,  the  connec- 

tive is  -L. 

k'^dlh  sBm^&'g'it  one  chief  137.1 

k'^elL  m  one  day  137.2 

k'^d'gnL  hdn  one  salmon  169.8 

q'^at-fspxafL  qdq  even  two  ravens  155.4 

bagade'lLLg'U  two  children  159.5 

hagadiflL  nak'st  two  wives  194.6 

vn-tie'lL  lax  many  trout  157.6 

txane'tk^L  q^aima'qsit  many  youths  141.10 

g^vl'^anSh  ha'^^ddk^sEfmEst  all  your  arrows  144,10 

A  few  indefinite  numerals  may  also  take  the  attributive  connec- 
tive -Em. 
wi-hVldEm  q^aima'qsit  many  youths  144.3 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 ^23  S  23 
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7.  Connecting  the  preposition  a  (see  §  67)  with  the  following  noun. 

(a)  'L, 

k'^^atsl^t  ah  qal't^a'j)  thej  landed  at  the  town  107.13 

U-hvA'U  ah  laX'Wop  it  is  on  the  stone  109.4 

a'lg*ixL  qoL'tia'p  ajL  dwm  SEirCSJg'it  the  people  said  he  should  be 

<;hief  163.10  {qflg'ix  to  say;  dBm  future;  sEm^d'g'it  chief) 
rmLt  ah  nak'st  he  told  his  wife  165.11 

(A)  -«. 

a'lg'ixt  as  ndtg'e  he  said  to  him  157.1 

allg'^M  as  Ts'ak'  he  said  to  Ts'ak*  120.6 

k''^et  sg'lt  as  Txd'rnsEm  he  laid  it  before  Txa'msEm  48.10 

8.  Connecting  the  conjunction  qan  with  the  following  noun. 

(a)  -L, 

hl'ya  elx  qauL.he'ya  dzix  fat  of  seal  and  fat  of  porpoise  161.12 
lax  qarxL  SESo'sEm  hAn  trout  and  little  salmon  157.4 

(C)   'S. 

ne'EU  qans  ne'E  qans  til'Edzt  you  and  I  and  my  grandmother 
157.10 

PREDICATIVE  AND   POSSESSIVE  CONNECTIVES  OF  THE   TSIM- 

SHIAN  DIALECT  (§§  24-31) 

§  24.  General  Characteristics  of  the  ConnectiTeB 

While  the  connectives  -s  and  -I  seem  to  be  regularly  used  in 
the  Nass  dialect,  they  are  absent  in  Tsimshian  in  many  cases,  and  a 
nmch  more  complicated  series  takes  their  place.  We  have  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  connectives  in  indicative  and  subjunctive  sen- 
tences; those  belonging  to  the  subject  of  the  intransitive  and 
object  of  the  transitive  verb;  and  those  belonging  to  the  subject  of 
the  transitive  verb.  Furthermore,  those  belonging  to  common  nouns 
must  be  distinguished  from  those  belonging  to  proper  nouns;  and 
in  each  form,  indefinite  location,  presence,  and  absence,  are  treated 
differently.  Some  of  these  endings  are  very  rare;  others,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  may  be  expected  by  analogy,  have  so  far  not  been 
found.  The  series  of  forms  in  which  a  proper  name  appears  as 
subject  of  the  transitive  verb  is,  for  instance,  hardly  found  at  all, 
because  sentences  of  this  form  are  almost  invariably  rendered  by 
a  periphrastic  form:  "It  was  (John)  who"  ...  It  will  be 
noticed  in  the  following  discussion  that  the  prepositional  and  pos- 
sessive forms  agree  with  the  predicative  forms.  The  peculiar 
agreement  of  the  indicative  connectives  of  the  subject  of  the  tran- 
§24 
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sitive  verb  and  of  the  subjunctive  connectives  of  the  subject  of  the 
intransitive  verb  corresponds  to  a  similar  phenomenon  that  may  be 
observed  in  the  pronominal  forms.  These  will  be  diacussed  in 
§  §  49-^0.    The  series  of  connectives  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


1.  Subject  of  intransitive 
verb,  and  object  of  transi- 
tive verb 

2.  Subject  of  transitive  verb 

1.  Subject  of  intransitive 
verb,  and  object  of  transi- 
tive verb 

2.  Subject  of  transitive  verb 


A. 

Indicative. 

B.  Subjunctive. 

(a) 
Indefi- 
nite. 

Present. 

sent. 

(a) 
Indefi- 
nite. 

Present. 

(<■) 
Ab- 
sent. 

-8gB 
-tgB 

■8 

-tffBt 

-B 

'Bt 
? 

-dB 

-8dB{t) 

-dBt 
? 

-gB 
-agB 

-gBt 

-8 

•B 
<*) 

-dBt 

-8dB 

-dB 

-dB8 

-dBt 

1.  Common  nouna 


II.  Proper  names. 


§  25.  Predicative  Connectives 

In  the  present  section  I  shall  give  examples  of  these  various 
classes  of  connectives,  such  as  occur  between  verbs  and  nouns. 

All.  Intransitive  verbs,  indicative,  common  nouns: 
(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

da  uTcs'h^HgE  a'uta  a  riE-godzA  aJksEt  then  the  por- 
cupine stood  at  the  edge  of  the  water  (da  then; 
uk$'  toward  water;  h^tg  to  stand;  a\it  porcupine; 
a  at;  tijs- possessive;  dzdg  edge;  a^«  water) 

hd'ltgE  ha'ntgEga  a'ksga^  his  belly  was  full  of  water 
(hdltg  i\i\\\  hanheWy;  ^^(/rt  development  of  prepo- 
sition a  [see  §  28];  aks  water) 

SEvi-haf^SE  stsld'lga^  the  beaver  was  much  afraid  {hevi- 
very;  haPn  afraid;  stsldl  beaver) 
(S)  Present  connective  -ds 

na-Htu'HdE  hjuf^hjE/n  ylu'Hga^  the  bo}^  went  along 
(iia-  past;  ntvPl  to  go  in  company;  IguHg  child; 
-Em  attributive  connective  [§  22];  y!UPt  man) 

da  al  tslElEiii-ha'pdE  nla'^AEt  but  then  the  killer- 
whales  rushed  in  {da  then;  al  but;  tslElEm-  into 
from  the  side;  hap  to  rush  [plural];  n/aPji  killer- 
whales) 
(c)  Absent  connective  -gs 

da  na-W^gE  o'lga^  then  the  white  bear  ran  out  of  the 
woods  {na-  out  of  woods;  haP  to  run;  61  bear) 

dagik  ksE-na/HgEgA  atal&'lga^  then  the  beaver  breathed 
•  again  {gik  again;  ksE-  out;  naPlg  breath;   stsfal 

beaver) 
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All.  Transitive  verbs,  indicative,  common  nouns.     It  is  difficult 

to  find  the  connectives  of  transitive  verbs  before  the 
object,  because  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence 
requires  ordinarily  that  the  subject  shall  follow  the 
predicate.  The  cases  here  given,  except  the  first  one, 
contain  the  pronominal  subject  of  the  third  person. 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

klwa'tgE  nE'ha-xba' gA  Igu'Hgut  my  child  has   lost 
his  knife  {kiwatg  to  lose;  ue-  possessive;  ha-xba'g 
knife;  IgvHg  Gh\\A\  -w  my) 
wWidE  hd'^sEt  he  has  found  the  dog 
dEm  dza'kdEdA  haPs  he  will  kill  the  dog 
(i)  Present  connective  -dE 

TIE  la  inalldEdE  imda  dza'bsdES  GundjrnesBtng'a' d  he 
had  told  what  did  GunaxnesEmg*ad  {jta  past;  mod  to 
tell;  wuL  verbal  noun;  dzab  to  do) 
(c)  Absent  connective  -gs 

wafitgE  hW^sga^  he  has  found  the  dog 

dEjn  dza!kdEtgA  ha^sga^  he  will  kill  the  dog 

A  I  2.  Transitive  verbs,  indicative,  common  nouns: 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

waH  hana'xgE  ha'^HgE  the  woman  found  the  dog 
ogwi'hA'tsgE  nE-fjW^du  my  lance  stands  outside  ES  94. 20 
{c)  Absent  connective  -sgE 

gu'UgE  huksuh' EnsgEtgE  &lgoP  the  hunter  hit  the  bear 

(gu  to  hit;  huksull'Ensg  hunter;  61  bear) 
dEm  dza'kdEKga  g'iba'ugA  hJal^sgaP  the  wolf  will  kill  the 

dog  (dzak  to  kill;  -d-  [see  §  17.10];  g'lba'u  wolf; 

haPs  dog) 
da  dl-l/l-wa'isgE  vrl-inB8-6'lgA  qal-t%!a'pgaP  the  great 

bear  found  the  town  (di  on  his  part;  l!%-  on;  wa  to 

arrive,  to  find;  w't-  great;  vieh-  white;  61  bear;  qaZ- 

empty;  U!ap  tribe) 

A  II 1.  Intransitive  verb,  indicative,  proper  names: 

(a)  Indefinite  connective  -Et 
ama  wa!lt  Tmn  Tom  is  rich 
da  hafut  Sadzapanl'l  then  Sadzapanf  I  said 
dvl^lorgEt  AHdi-wdlt  Asdi-wafl  can  not  move  ES  90.16 

(i)  Present  connective  -dst 

Ul-qfaii'dafuldEt    Astiwallga^    Astiwa'l    has     gone 
across  {Jli-  on;  qlan-  over;  dd!ul  to  leave) 

(<?)  Absent  connective  -gEt 

haf^gEt  Dzo^nga^  John  is  running 
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A  II  2.  Transitive  verb,  indicative,  proper  names: 
(c)  Absent  connective  s 

da  nl'sdzES  Astiwafl  wvl  hd'Ugs  .  .  .  then  Astiwa'l 
saw  th£^t  it  was  full  {ni  to  see;  hdUg  full) 

B  I  !•  Intransitive  verbs,  subjunctive,  common  nouns: 
(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

adat  nH  vntl  gat^ffltlEksA  tl^pxadvf^lda  y!v!Ha  then 
they  saw  two  men  coming  {ada  then;  t-  he  [subj.]; 
gd'itlsks  [plural  gaig(7it!Eks]  to  come;  t!Epxadv!H 
two  persons;  y!uH  man) 
a  wul  hdsd'gA  stsldtl  because  the  beaver  desired  (Aa^a'jr 
to  desire;  ntsldl  beaver) 

(J)  Present  connective  -dE 

dzE  ha'uadE  ssm^dfg'it  a  k!d!i  if  the  chief  says  to  me 
(6?^£ conditional;  Aa'wtosay;  ^^r/i'd'^'z^  chief ;  a  to; 
k!SJi  me) 
a»i  dafiilsdE  ftn-gd'^sdA  na'ksEn  he  who  took  your 
wife  has  just  left  {aai  just;  da'xA  to  leave;  t  he;  tn- 
who;  ga^  to  take;  naks  wife;  -eu  thy) 

(c)  Absent  connective  -sgE 

ada  imL  txal-id'^sgE  haf^agsga^  then  his  fear  increased 

itxal-iaf^  to  increase;  haPng  fear) 
wid  lu-la'psgE  a'ksga^  where  the  water  is  deep  {In-  in; 

lap  deep;  aks  water) 
nllnVgan  ha^nsgE  staldflga^  therefore  the  beaver  said 

(n!lm'  it  is  that;  gaii  reason) 

B  1 1.  Transitive  verbs,  subjunctive,  common  nouns: 
(a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

adandmri  aa-Hl'tOi'^sA  nE-galdEm-a'ksgu  I  shall  sud- 
denl}''  push  over  on  it  my  bucket  {n  I;  dEnn  future 
«a- suddenly;  Z/e-on;  ^/w***  to  push;  w^-  possessive; 
galdEni-  receptacle;  aks  water;  -t/  my) 
adod^  lu'xha-qlaago'dzE  nE-ga-ts! EltsIa'UgE  ha'^xga^ 
then  he  cut  (in)  across  the  faces  of  the  geese  {t  he; 
lu'  in;  xba-  across;  gddz^  with  plu.  obj.  qlas'godz 
to  cut;  UE'  possessive;  ga-  plural;  ^«/a/,  distribu- 
tive plural  tslElUla^l  face;  IwPx  goose) 
(/>)  Present  connective  '%dE 

.  .  .  ftn  gd'^sds  na^ksEii  he  who  took  thy  wife 
(c)  Absent  connective  -ags 

adat  gE'vEdExmjE  hanaf^xga^  then  he  asked  the  woman 

{t  he;  gE'TEdsq  to  ask;  hanoJ^g  woman) 
dat  wul  svf^sgE  vmafwidkga^  then  he  shook  the  rope 
{m  to  shake;  laadlwulk  rope) 
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B  I  2.  Transitive  verb,  subjunctive,  common  nouns: 
{a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

adat  UlElEni'ks-gd'gE  xe'^gEt  first  foam  came  in  {t  it, 
sub].;  tslElEtn-  into,  from  tiie  side;  Is-  extreme; 
gdg  first;  xePg  foam) 
(i)  Present  connective  -dE 

adat  g\ip'ya!^kEdE  tjcan  !V  ga-vixda-dza'hEt  then  all  the 
hunters  really  pursued  it  {g\ip-  really;  yaPk  to  pur- 
sue; tem/i'all;  ^«- plural;  t^wZa-(fea'J  hunter) 
{c)  Absent  connective  -tgE 

ada  wult  ksE-hashe'^UitgE  sEm'd'g'itgE  hand'naxtgaP 
then  the  chief  sent  out  the  women  {kss-  out;  fiets 
plural  obj.;  hash'e'is  to  send;  sEni'-d'g'it  chief; 
hand'g  [plural  Itanafitag]  woman) 
adat  ne'^dzEtgA  stsld^lgs  la'Hga^  then  the  beaver  saw 
him  (^ilPdzXjo  see;  stff^ldl  beaver;  n!iH  he) 

B  II  1.  Intransitive  verb,  subjunctive,  proper  names: 
(a)  Indefinite  connective  -s 

la  dEm  hd^8  Dzon  John  was  running 
ada  wul  Hi'spgES  Tom  Tom  was  sick 
(i)  Present  connective  -dEH 

wula   dzahEdEs    Guiuvxrie%Emg*a' d   what  Gunaxne- 
sEmg'a'd  was  doing 
(c)  Absent  connective  -« 

hi-tsU'Ens     Gu^axne8Emg'a^tga^     GunaxnesEnig"a'd 

came  in  x 

adaxoul  sEin'hd'°i<Gu7iax7ie8Emg'a'tga**t\iQXi  Gunaxne- 
sEmg'a'd  ran  fast 

B  112.  Transitive  verb,  subjunctive,  proper  names: 
(J)  Present  connective  -dEt 

ada  wult  gE*rEdaxdEt  Ksmfi-qlasgd'^sga^  then  Crane- 
Woman  asked  him  (gE'vEdag  to  ask;  ksEm-  female; 
q!asgd'^8  ci*ane) 
adat  doadst  GuiiaxnesEmg'a* tgs  ludEin,  tnB'8V^nsga^ 
then  GunaxnesEmg'a'd  took  the  copper  wedge 
{dox  to  take;  lud  wedge;  -Etn  attributive  connect- 
ive; inE8lPn8  co\}\}^x) 
{c)  Absent  connective  -tgEt 

adat  gFlvKdaHgEt  uEgwaJHgE  klgE*rEm  y!v!^datga^ 
then  the  father  asked  his  sons  {g^rEdag  to  ask; 
uEgird^t  father;  klgEv  children;  -Em  attributive 
connective;  y!v?d  man) 
ada  al  wult  li^UxdEt  Astiwd'lga^  then  Astiwa'l 
counted  it  {tlH^x  to  count) 
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§  26.  ConnectiveB  between  Subject  and  Object 

In  sentences  with  transitive  verb  as  predicate,  the  subject  gener- 
ally follows  the  predicate  and  precedes  the  object.  The  connectives 
between  subject  and  object  are  in  all  sentences,  and  for  both  common 
nouns  and  proper  names,  -j?,  -ds,  -gE^  which  generally  agree  with 
the  predicate  connective. 

A  I  2.  Indicative,  common  nouns: 

(a)  (with  -e)  wa'i  hana'gA  haJHEt  the  woman  found  the  dog 
{fi)  (with  -gE)  dEin  dza'kdEsga  g'lba'ugA  hci'HgaP  the  wolf 
will  kill  the  dog 

B  I  2.  Subjunctive,  common  nouns: 

(a)  (with  -e)  ada  wult  gd'^dEt  OunaxnesEmg'a'dE  ha- 
kdu'^stga  then  GunaxnesEmg'a'd  took  his  knife 
ada  dit  wagait-lu-yaf^kEtgEt  Asdi-wa'ldE  Ulsm- 
ga'inaga^  then  Asdi-wa'l  also  followed  in  the  path 
{di  on  his  part;  -t  he;  wagait  entirely;  hi-  in; 
ya^k  to  follow;  ts/Em-  in;  gaina  path) 
dEmt  hdx-gd'^dE  la'insu  riiA'ti  xny  son-in-law  will  go 
after  mountain-goats  (see  §  29) 

(a)  (with  -dE)  ada  al  m-ni'^dzE  nE-ta^a'hEin  ya'tslEsgE- 
dE  wul  ksE-gioalntgE  wl-g6'ep!a^  but  then  suddenly 
saw  the  animal  tribe  the  great  light  rising 

{b)  (with  -gA)  ada  la  hid'^gut  SEx-dd'^ds  IguwaUksEtgA  ue- 
SE-msg^d'xstga^  then  the  princess  began  to  gather 
her  berries  {hid'^gu  to  begin;  SEx-dd'^  to  gather,  to 
hold  fast;  Igmod'lksEt  princess;  nE-  possessive;  be- 
to  make,  to  gather;  mEg^d'xst  berries) 

{c)  da  dl  l/l-wd'tsgE  wt-mES'&lgE  qal-ts/a'pga^  then  the 
great  white  bear,  on  his  part,  found  the  town  {dl- 
on  his  part;  I /I-  on;  wd  to  find;  vh-  great;  mES- 
white;  ol  bear;  gal-  empty;  ts/ap  tribe) 

({?)  da  wulat  ylaga-ks-diiHtgE  hand'naxgE  mi-pIa'sEin 
y!v!Hagas  then  the  women  accompanied  the  young 
man  down  (Tsimshian  Texts,  New  Series,  Publica- 
tions of  the  Avterican  Ethnological  Society^  Vol. 
Ill,  78.29;  ytaga-  down;  ks-  extreme;  duH  to 
accompany;  -t  he;  hand'nax^  plural,  women;  bu- 
newly;  p!as  to  grow;  -Ein  adjectival  connective; 
ylvPta  man) 

{c)  adat  uml  k'Una^rndEt  Asdiwd'lgE  go'kgE  .  .  .  then 
Asdiwa'l  gave  the  basket .  .  .  {thid,^  98.17;  k'!i- 
na'm  to  give;  -dEt  connective  B II 2  h;  gOk  basket) 

So  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  examples  in  which  proper 
names  appear  as  objects. 
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S  27.  Fossesaive  ConneotiveB 

The  possessive  connectives  diflfer  in  indicative  and  subjunctive 
sentences,  and  it  seems  that  the  complete  series  must  be  as  follows: 


A.  Indicative  . 

B.  Subjunctive 


I.  Common  nouns. 


(a)  Indefinite. 


{b)  Present,  (c)  Absent. 


II.  Proper  names. 


I  have  not  been  able  to  get  examples  of  the  whole  series. 

A  I.  (a)  Indefinite  connective  -e 

nllnV  7iE'Wd!lbE  SErrC&g'it  this  is  the  house  of  the  chief 
(J)  Present  connective  -dE 

UE'in^E-HVq! dl^hxan  nE-^a-UlxiwaUdE  Jtd'^sEt  the  fingers 
of  the  dog  were  six  on  each  (paw)  {ue-  past;  iueIe-  each; 
l!i'On\  q!AltiA\\  -sxaii  long;  wj?- possessive;  ga-  plural; 
ts/uwafl  finger;  ha's  dog) 
{c)  Absent  connective  -gE 

gvlgA  dzd'^at  gEsgs  qal-ts/a'pgE  nE-waHptga^  who  lived  in 
the  houses  of  the  town  (gu  who;  dzo^  to  camp;  gsagE 
from  a  in  [see  §  28];  qal-ta/a'h  town;  waU>  house) 

B  I.  {J})  Present  connective  -sdE 

ada  uE  wul  nl^  vE-wd'lbsdE  ylu'Ha  then  I  saw  the  house  of 
the  man  (tie  I;  liV*  to  see;  wdlh  house;  y!v!H  man) 
{c)  Absent  connective  -sgE 

ada  wul  gwa'hgsgE  nE-wd'lhsgE  yIv!Ha  then  the  house  of 
the  man  was  burnt 

B  II.  ndH  dErat  tn-na'ksgA  Igu'^lgEs  Omi'of  who  will  marry  Gauo's 
daughter?  {nd^  who;  dEm  future;  t^in-  he  who;  naJcsg  to 
marry ;  IguHg  child) 
txn-^iH'  nE-ligi'Wd'U  riEgwd'^dEnga^  all  the  wealth-  of  thy 
father  {txa-n!V  all;  ue-  possessive;  Ugi-wd'l  wealth;  ue- 
^t^a'®<?  father;  -ra^thy) 

§  28.  Prepositional  Connectives 

The  general  preposition  «,  which  has  been  described  in  the  Nass 
dialect  (§  23.7),  occurs  apparently  alone  in  Tsimshian;  but  it  seems 
more  likely  that  the  a  without  connective  must  be  considered  as  a 
special  form  for  aE  (see  §  29).  With  connectives  we  find  both  the 
indicative  and  subjunctive  forms. 
§§27,28 
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I.  Common  nouns. 


.   (a)  Indefl-       (6)  PrcB- 
nite.  ent. 

I 


A.  Indicatiye  . 

B.  Subjunctive 


a 

a 


da 
cuda 


(c)  Absent. 
aaga 


II.  Proper  names. 


(a)  Indefi- 
nite. 


I 


(U 


(b)  Pres- 
ent. 


dK8 


(c)  Absent. 


gs» 


Furthermore,  several  of  these  forms  occur  contracted  with  demon- 
strative d  and  g;  as — 

dsda  gEgA 

dssda  gEsga 

I  A.  {a)  Indefinite  a 

k!a-a!m  a  txonnlV  gd'^  it  is  better  than  all  things  (k!a 

exceedingly;  am  good;  toca-nlV  all;  gd^  something) 
da  vks-hS^tgE  a'uta  a  nE-dzd^a-dksEt  then  the  porcupine 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  water  {da  then;    uk^-  toward 
water;  hJ^tg  to  stand;  a^uta  porcupine;  tie-  possessive; 
dzd^  edge;  aka  water) 
(J)  Present  da 

lEp-lgaagE^TEsgE  sts!d!ldA  l^ax-a^ksEt  the  beaver  himself 
was  happy  in  the  water  {Isp-  self;  IgusgE'rEsg  happy; 
stal&l  beaver;  Uxx-  surface;  afo  water) 
(c)  Absent  .^ii 

hd'ltgs  hA'ntgEgA  a'ksgaP  his  belly  was  full  of  water  {hdltg 
full:  hAu  belly;  -t  his;  gsgA  from  gA;  aks  water) 
I  B.  {a)  Indefinite  a 

la  haX'Ol dAgEt  a  UE-ndya'n  wl-sa' niEnga^  he  came  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  spruce  tree  (}a  past;   hax-  up;  a^ 
arrive;  tie-  possessive;  miyafn  foot  of  tree;  idl'  great; 
sa'mEn  spruce) 
(Jb)  Present  a^da 

adaal  Hl-qlan-dcivida^  a'sdE  nE-isIuwafn  s^ane'^stgaP  hut 
he  has  gone  over  the  top  of  the  mountain  {al  but;  Ifl- 
on;  J /an- over;  rfS'^^  to  leave;  ni?- possessive;  tsluwaln 
top;  sgarie'^st  mountain) 
(<?)  Absent  asga 

ada  hd'usgA  a'uta  osgA  tits/dflga^  then  said  the  porcupine 
to  the  beaver 

II.  (a)  Indefinite  as 

ada  ha'ut  na'kst  as  ne'H  then  his  wife  said  to  him 
(J)  Present  dEs 

dO'-ya't  Astiwd'l  dss  nEgwrY^tga^  siiid  Astiwa'l  to  his  father 
(c)  Absent  gss 

da'wula  ha'usgA  a'uta  gss  lu'Hga^  then  the  porcupine  said 
to  him 


§28 
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Examples  of  the  forms  dssdA  and  gssga  are  the  following: 

TIE  n  ksE'ranu  dssdA  da^vlda^  I  went  out  (at)  some  time  ag'O 
da  wi-am-ha'u9gA  a!uta  gEsgA  %t%!d!lgaP  then  the  porcupine 
shouted  to  the  beaver 

The  forms  in  dsdA  and  gEgA  occur  in  the  translations  of  the 

Gospels  with  great  frequency;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 

examples  except  the  one  given  before  under  A  I  (<?). 

§  29.  Phonetic  Modiftcation  of  the  Connectives 

1.  All  forma  in  e  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  have  no 

ending  after  the  vowels  Z,  r/i,  n,  and  r, 

ada  al  sgsr  a'uta  .  .  .  then  the  porcupine  lay  .  .  . 
ddat  k'Unafm  nE-wundd'Hga^  then  he  gave  him  tobacco 
da  vyul  wa!l  nE-lvldu  because  of  what  happened  to  my  wedge 
ada  dEJtit  qldfpE^an  lEksd'gat  then  it  will  obstruct  the  door- 
way {q!SLpE^a7i  to  obstruct;  lEksa/g  doorway) 
stu'^plEl  mul  t!d^  na'k^En  your  wife  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  {jstv!^p!El  rear  of  house;  t!dP  to  sit  [singular];  nciks 
wife;  -En  thy) 
alat  n1  go^eplat  when  he  saw  the  light 

2.  The  endings  beginning  with  s  lose  this  sound  afterwords  with 

terminal  s;  for  instance, 

ada  8Em'ha!^8gA  stsldflga^  then  the  beaver  was  much  afraid 
ij>d^8  afraid;  baf^sgA  instead  of  haf^s-sgA) 

§  30.  Connectives  of  the  Conjunction  Ain> 

The  conjunction  and,  when  expressed  by  di  or  gan^  takes  the 
connectives  h  and  Z,  as  in  the  Nass  dialect — the  former  before  proper 
names,  some  terms  of  relationship,  and  pronouns  designating  per- 
sons; the  latter  before  common  nouns. 

nl^rmi  dis  uIeWiu  thou  and  I 
gwa^  dis  gwl^  that  one  and  this  one 
Dzon  dis  Tdm 
Dzon  gans  Tom  J 

On  the  other  hand: 

gwa^  dil  gwlP  that  thing  and  this  thing 

vlidHa  dil  hana!^g   1  , 

I  -fn^  J  I     -fa  rthe  man  and  the  woman 

yluHa  gani  hana ^g\ 

§  31.  The  Connective  -I 
Besides  its  use  with  the  conjunctions  di  and  gaii^  the  connective  -? 

« 

is  used  in  negfitive,  conditional,  and  interrogative  sentences,  be- 
§§  29-31 
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tween  the  inti'ansitive  verb  and  its  subject,  and  between  the  tran- 
sitive verb  and  its  object. 

awa'lgs  dzakl  wan  the  deer  is  not  dead  yet  (awa'lgE  not  yet; 

dzak  dead;  wan  deer) 
a'lgE  d%  liJe'tgEl  'ivdlb  asgEgwa'sgaga^  there  was  no  house  there 

(algE  not;  dl  on  its  part;  hltg  to  stand;  walb  house;  osgE 

at  [see  §  28];  gwa'sga  that;  -ga^  [see  §  20]) 
oflgEt  dza'gul  wan  he  did  not  kill  the  deer  (dza'g  to  kill) 
a'lgE  and  dEint  wula'idEl  g*at  it  is  not  good  that  the  people 

should  know  it  (a?n  good;  dsm  future,  nominal  particle; 

widd'i  to  know;  g'od  people) 

In  interrogative  sentences: 

du  naH  dEm  dEdv/^lsEdEl  txa/lpwads  mid  k'!tpk'!a'pl  m 
cd  "iiiEla'klE^rEldEl  g'omk  a  tx<i8'k!&'HEtf  who  will  live 
(with)  forty  days  each  month  throughout  the  year?  {du 
demoDsti*ative;  na^  who;  dEin  future;  dEdu'^ls  to  live; 
txdlpx  four;  wxd  being;  k'!ap  ten  round  ones,  k'Hpk'la'p 
distributive;  sa  day;  a  at;  7nEla-  each;  kltfvEl  one  round 
one;  g'amk  sun,  moon;  a  at;  ixas-  along,  throughout;  k!&% 
year) 

§  32.  SuffiQces  of  NurnevfUs 

In  the  Nass  river  dialect,  only  three  classes  of  numerals  have  dis> 

tinctive  suffixes.     These  are: 

'dl  human  beings 

'1^8  canoes 

'aPon  fathoms  (derived  from  the  stem  on  hand) 

In  the  Tsimshian  dialect  the  corresponding  suffixes  occur  also,  and, 

besides,  another  one  used  to  designate  long  objects.     These  are: 

'  'dl  human  beings 
'sk  canoes 
-eVo'ti  fathoms 
'So^an  long  objects 

The  numerals  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  §  57. 

§  33.  Contraction. 

The  Tsimshian  dialects  have  a  marked  tendency  to  form  compound 
words  by  contraction  which  is  apparently  based  partly  on  weakening 
of  vowels,  partly  on  the  omission  of  syllables.  In  some  cases  it  can  be 
shown  that  omitted  syllables  do  not  belong  to  the  stem  of  the  word 
that  enters  into  composition;  while  in  other  cases  this  is  doubtful. 
Since  my  material  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect  is  better,  I  will  give  the 
Tsimshian  examples  first. 

§§  32,  33 
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Contraction  by  weakening  of  vowels: 

tlEiiX'la'ii  steersman;  for  t!aPm  g'i-ld'n  sitting  stern  {t!a9  to  sit; 

g'i'lafn  stern  of  canoe) 
uEgutshd'^s  smart,  frisky;  for  nsgwaf^ts  haPs  father  of  dog 
stE^ind'n  humpback  salmon;  for  stdm  hdn  on  one  side  salmon 
lEle  UlaPg*  kidney-fat;  for  IOP^e  tsIaPg'  fat  of  stone  (i.  e.,  of 

kidney) 
lEbE'd'n  biceps;  for  Id'^hs  ario'n  arm-stone 
tsIuuE  Hl-hPtg  he  stands  on  the  end  of  it;  for  tsluwafn 

Here  belongs  also  the  particle  Jcse-  fluid;  for  dka  water: 

ksE-gwaJnuks  spring  of  water. 

Following  are  examples  of  contraction  by  omission  of  prefixes: 

tiEm-ld'n  steersman,  for  tld^m  g'i'ld'n 

tlEiri'tsIdeg  harpooneer,  for  tld^ryi  g'i-ts/d'eg  sitting  bow 

nE'hslunl'^sk  looking-glass,  for  nE-g'tlEks-lu-ruf^sk  where  back- 
ward in  one  looks.  It  seems  probable  that  g'tl-  is  a  .separable 
part  of  g*{lEJc8' 

tlErn-g'Wni  the  one  up  river,  for  t!aPm  g'ig'd'ni^  is  not  used, 
but  is  understood;  also  tiEm-hau'li  the  one  in  the  woods;  for 
t!d^m  g'ilhau'li. 

Contraction  with  omission   of   syllables  that  are  not  known  as 
prefixes  seems  to  occur  in — 

sig'idEtmia'x  chief tainess;  for  sig'idEm^  harta^g  chief  woman 
ha-Hi-ta  HV^bEn  when  sea-lions  lie  on;  for  hor-lH-dd  HlPhEn 

contains  also  a  material  change  of  the  stem-form. 
The  name  of  the  tribe  itself  is  interpreted  in  a  similar  manner: 
tslRin-sia'n^  for  talEm-lcHicdn  in  the  Skeena  river.     The  latter 
word  may  possibly  contain  the  element  kn-  fluid. 

In  the  Nass  river  dialect  the  same  kinds  of  contraction  occur,  but 
examples  are  not  numerous: 

anik'su'lo' galtk  looking-glass;  for  an-gvlik's-to-ld' galtk  where 

ba<*k  in  one  examines. 
sig'idEmiia'q  chieftainess;  for  slg'adErn  hd!naq  chief  woman 
SErri'd'g'it  chief,  seems  to  contain  sEin-  very;  g'at  person. 
MasEmts'e'tsk'*^  (a  name);  for  md'sEmst  yd-n-ts^e'^etsk^  growing 

up  having  a  grandmother  {ttids  to  grow;  -rn  connective;  -at  [?]; 

yd — k^  to  have;  n-ts'e'ets  grandmother) 
XpUydek  (a  name);  for  xjn-haguW q  partly  sea-monster. 

In  connection  with  this  phenomenon  maj'^  be  mentioned  the  use  of 

some  elements  as  verbs  and  nouns  in  fragmentary  form, — or  without 

affixes,  as  particles.     An  instance  is: 

I        hasa'ga  to  desire;  saga  dEm  yd'^gu  I  desire  to  go. 

§33        * 
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§34.  Incorporation 

In  expressions  designating  an  habitual  activity  directed  toward  an 
object,  the  verbal  stem  and  its  object  form  a  compound  word,  which 
is  treated  like  a  single  verb,  so  that  the  object  appears  in  an  incorpo- 
rated form.    Examples  of  this  form  are  the  following: 

Tsimshian: 

gffltalExgan  to  be  a  stick-carrier  {gd'lU/Eg  to  carry;  gan  stick) 
g&lUtExL&^h  to  be  a  stone-carrier  \l(Ph  stone) 
waliga!n  to  be  a  stick-carrier  (wall  to  carry  on  back) 
g'W^rla  to  be  out  harpooning  seals  {g''Sig  to  harpoon;  eWIai  seal) 
h&sgan  to  split  wood  {bus  to  split) 
hvlslag  to  split  fire- wood  ij/ig  fire) 
g'^idH^snu  I  am  a  box-carver  {g'^lg  to  carve;  xhH^s  box) 
SE-yU-wa^yinu  1  am  a  paddle-polisher  (se-  to  make;  yelg  smooth; 
wa!i  paddle) 

RedupUcation  (§§  36-38) 

§  35.  General  Remarks 

There  are  two  types  of  reduplication  in  Tsimshian — one  in  which 
the  beginning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  consonant  following 
the  first  vowel,  is  repeated;  the  other  in  which  the  initial  sounds, 
including  the  first  vowel,  are  repeated.  The  functions  of  these  two 
methods  of  reduplication  are  quite  distinct.  The  former  is  generally 
used  to  form  plurals,  and  with  a  number  of  proclitic  particles  that 
imply  more  or  less  clearly  the  meaning  of  repetition  or  plurality. 
The  second  forms  generally  a  progressive  form,  or,  perhaps  better, 
a  present  participle  of  the  verb. 

§  36.  Initial  lieduplicatiofi,  inelnding  the  First  ConsO' 

fiant  follawinf/  the  First  Vowel 

This  part  of  the  word  is  repeated  before  the  stem-syllable  with 
weakened  vowel.  The  accent  of  the  word  is  not  changed,  and  the 
redaplicated  syllable  remains  separated  from  the  word  by  a  hiatus. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  words  beginning  with  a  vowel. 


singular 

Plural 

>                dx' 

ta^o'x' 

to  throw 

»               dm 

Em^d'm 

good 

aflg'tx 

rra'lg'tx 

to  speak 

etk^8 

afe'tif's 

to  name 

§§  34-36 
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This  method  of  reduplication  may  be  considered  as  duplication  modi- 
fied by  phonetic  laws.  Monosyllabic  words  terminating  with  a  con- 
soiiantic  cluster  retain  only  the  first  sound  of  the  cluster,  thus  avoiding 
a  great  accumulation  of  consonants  in  the  middle  of  the  word.  The 
same  causes  probably  affect  polysyllabic  words  in  such  manner  that 
the  whole  end  of  the  word  is  dropped.  This  seems  the  more  likely, 
as  the  repeated  syllable  has  its  vowel  weakened.  This  process  would 
easily  reduce  the  terminal  parts  of  polysyllabic  words,  when  repeated, 
to  consonantic  clusters. 

The  weakened  vowels  have  a  tendency  to  change  to  ^  or  ^.  The 
great  variability  of  the  vowels  makes  it  difficult  to  establish  a  general 
rule. 

(a)  Monosyllabic  words,  beginning  and  terminating  either  with  a 
vowel  or  with  a  single  consonant: 


Singular 

Plural 

6x' 

ix-&x' 

to  throw 

6s 

ES'O  8 

dog 

Q/m, 

Effl'd'f/l 

good 

61 

aPo'l 

bear 

ddx' 

dix'da'x' 

hill 

d^ec 

d?icd?^c 

to  push 

Lap 

LEpta'p 

deep 

hah 

hEhha'h 

to  spread  out 

hap 

hapha'p 

to  shut 

gan 

ganga'n 

tree 

• 

€aq 

€aqVa*q 

(but  also  fEfa'q) 

[lake 

dz6q 

dziqdz&q 

to  camp 

re 

t'Ei'V 

valley 

7neL 

viihiiie!  L 

to  burn 

7HSL 

nAhme'L 

to  tell 

g'lc 

g'icg'l'c 

wrong 

ld!6p 

lEpla'op 

stone 

imp 

tfisptsa'p 

to  make 

ts\il 

tsilts'a'l 

face 

ts'e'ip 

tn'Epts^e'xp 

to  tie 

q68 

(fiaqo's 

to  jump 

d26q 

dzEqdz&q 

to  camp 

n-dza'm 

n-dzErndza' 7n 

kettle 

le  vowel  is 

apparently  strengthened  in 

nff 

nono^ 

hole 

§  36 
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Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plaral 

6y 

ay'6'y 

to  throw 

am 

aiiCa'in 

good 

liOPs 

hashd'^8 

dog 

dd 

dadiV 

to  place 

dam 

dEindxi'm 

to  hold 

dal 

dUdaU 

to  fight 

dvPp 

dEpdu'^p 

foot  of  inountain 

ho^n 

haiihff^n 

to  fill 

hdP 

IeW^ 

to  wait 

hel 

mu'i 

to  spread 

'  l'!ah 

iC  »  %/ii/C  t  fv  fC 

to  choke 

ts!U 

uiEitsin ' 

to  slice  fish 

Vial 

iHElnwfl 

to  tell 

dz&H 

d^.vUdzd'H 

to  slide 

ts!ap 

tslEptsIa'p 

tribe 

Id^h 

IspUH 

stone 

dafu 

dudolu 

ice 

lU'Sa'^x 

lu-sExsaf^x 

red-hot 

q!a% 

q/algai' 

to  bite 

(J)  Monosyllabic  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  a  single  con- 
sonant, and  terminating  with  a  cluster  of  consonants,  reduplicate  the 
beginning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  consonant  following  the  first 


vowel: 

Singular 

Plural 

ffl'epl^ 

iAp^i^epk^ 

sick 

isepJ^ 

ts'ipts'e'pk'^ 

hard 

M« 

vCVsk^ 

stench 

^k^ 

^icgi'ck^ 

lean 

qeck^ 

qnsqe!cky' 

narrow 

delpk^ 

dUdl'Jpk'^ 

short 

lo'dafltk?' 

Jh-dFldaUpkV' 

to  meet 

Lantl^ 

LEiiLa'ntk^ 

to  move 

ndtk'' 

mitmVfk'' 

full 

g'itk^ 

g'ltg'Vtk'' 

to  swell 

g'ahl^ 

g'lLg'a'Lk^ 

to  pierce 

hanx' 

hanha^mt' 

thin 

Lintx' 

LinLVntx' 

to  be  angry 

g'epkc 

g'ipg'Upkc 

high 

etqc 

afe^tqr 

to  end 

etif^s 

afe'tk^'H 

to  name 

mad'xk' 

ma',nmi6' xk' 

meek 

U'ya'lth?" 

lo-yxlya'ttk'' 

to  return 

$36 
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Tsimshian: 

singular 

sl^pk 
dlx 

Plural 

SEpn'^pk . 
aVd*lx 

sick 
brave 

^call) 
haPxk 

{vA,lwd*lh) 
Jittxhd'^xk 

house 
annoved 

hoksk 

hdkhffksk 

to  be  with 

g'l^ak 
yaltk 
g'Uks 

g'isgl'^sk 
yilyaUtk 
g'ilg'e'lks 

to  go  past 
to  return 
to  feel 

a/dg 

qaPpk 

kwdHk 

aa^a'idg 

aapgd'^pk 

fcutkwd'Hk 

to  attain 

to  scratch,  to  rake 

to  disappear 

(<?)  Polysyllabic  words,  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  a  single  conso- 
nant, reduplicate  the  beginning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  con- 
sonant following  the  first  vowel: 


Singular 

Plural 

sU'eVeu 

ffipi^'EVEn 

to  love 

hacTa'xJi^ 

hadhad^a'xk?^ 

bad 

hvMd'x' 

hvMhvMd'x' 

to  know 

hd'sixk^             • 

hEsbd'sixk^ 

to  separate 

hwd'lix' 

hiiMhwd'Ux' 

to  carry  on  back 

d'd:ik'%k^ 

ad:'Sd?ik'sk'' 

to  come 

g'VdEx 

g'idg'i'dEX 

to  ask 

asd'x' 

as^asd'x' 

foot 

de'lix 

dildeHix 

tongue 

lo'laq 

lEllo'laq 

ghost 

{qari)ryia!la 

(qan)7nElind*la 

button 

a'lg'ix 

aVaJlg'vx 

to  speak 

ma'lgek'sJc^ 
haxaa'k^ 

mElma'lg&k'sk^ 

heavy 

hix'haxda'k^ 

bow 

hd^mtsOx 

hamho'ifitaUx 

to  kiss 

lia'xg'^at 

haxhxi'xg''*at 

sweet-smelling 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

k'Und'm 

k' link' Una!  m 

to  give 

le'plgan 

lEpWpIgan 

to  shuffle  about 

la'^'k'IuUk 

Isk'la'k' !ultk 

to  wrap  up 

g'd^gEltk 

g'ikg'a'^gEltk 

to  roll 

pH'^lEU 

plElpIVHEu 

to  nudge 

k!wd'^d<u 

k!utk!wd'^das 

to  mi8H 

tsla'k'a 

ts!Ek'ts!a'k'a 

fire  is  out 

da'li,tEn 

dskda'klxEn 

to  drown 
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Singular  Plural 

g'Ud'H  g'Ug'Ud'H  to  look  after 

da'msax  dEmda'msax  downcast 

pla'lg'ixsk  plElpIa'lg'ixsk  heavy 

vndVH  wvIewuWH  to  rub 

sU'70uIV^?i8k  su-ioulwull'^nsh  hunter 

go'itlEks  gat^o'itlEks  to  come 

{d)  A  number  of  euphonic  changes  occur  in  this  type  of  reduplica- 
tion. They  differ  in  character  in  the  two  dialects.  In  the  Nass  dialect, 
when  the  reduplicated  syllable  ends  in  k\  g\  and  i\  these  are  aspirated, 
and  become  »•/  g  and  q  are  aspirated  and  become  x;  y  becomes  a?'/  ta 
becomes  s;  dz  becomes  z, 

{a)  k\  g\  k  following  the  first  vowel  are  changed  into  x': 


Singular                                       Plural 

fak'                              fic't'a'Tc' 

to  forget 

hak's                             hax'ha'k'8 

to  abuse 

ok' 8                              ax*''d'k'8 

to  drop 

'             i&'ok's                          ix'W6k'8 

to  wash 

dk's                              ex'^a'k'a 

broad 

diik'h                           dix'da^k'L 

to  tie 

8ak'i<k^                         8ix'8a^k'^k^ 

clean 

L€-g'a't                         hix'Llg'a't 

weak,  sickly 

viok^                             inix'mo^k^ 

to  catch  fish 

g'uks                            g'ix'g'u'k8 

fish  jumps 

/lokck^                          hax'ho'kck^ 

to  be  with  others 

{/S)  y  following  the  first  vowel  changes  to  x' 

* 

Singular                                     Plural 

hd*ytx                            hix'ho'yix 

like 

{y)  g  and  q  following  the  first  vowel  change 

to  x: 

Singular                                      Plural 

maga'riHl^                    nAxinaga!  rmk^ 

explanation 

gWiqck^                         gExgWiqck^ 

to  sit 

8d*uq8l^                        8EX8d'uq8k^ 

to  dive 

q^dqL                                q^Exq^ffqL 

to  drag 

aql^L                               ax'dqk^L 

to  succeed 

{S)  t8  and  8  following  the  first  vowel  change  to  8  and  z: 

Singular                                    Plural 

yats                             yisHa^ta 

to  chop 

(fdt8                                q'E8q^6't8 

to  chop  a  tree 

he'U8                            htshe'tta 

to  send 

he'tsuniEX                    hxiaheftsumEx 

to  command. 

Sdziks                         az'aldziks 

proud 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 24  §  36 
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{€)  Sometimes  a  x'  is  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  reduplicated 
syllable: 


Singular 

Plural 

dsdd'lBq 

^Bix'dEd&'lEq 

to  talk  to 

amo's 

ax'^amo'a 

comer 

fdtsi^ 

ftx'fo'tdt?^ 

iron 

yiria'IMx 

yix'ind'tdx 

whip 

an-dd'yBn 

ax'^an-dd'yBn 

garden 

an-sg'Vst 

ax'^an-ag'lBt 

grave 

sa'ahJ^ 

Ax'BSahJ^ 

weak 

hahd'alst 

haoi'iLd'aUt 

to  work 

ha-LEhVsJi?^ 

hcLX'i'LEli'sk^ 

knife 

mnlai'dtk's 

six'scmlai'cRk's 

sign 

efsaJf^ 

ax'^e^Esi^ 

debt 

aao-yffdk'sJf^ 

axAx'yd'dk'sk^ 

to  trust 

U^al'hwSlEmLl^ 

t^al'hvAaerhwe'lEmLJf^  servant 

ere  may  also  belong- 

— 

Bingular 

Plarnl 

yo'LTTlEX 

hix'io'LniEX 

to  advise 

It  seems  possible  that  these  forms  of  reduplication  should  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  class  to  be  discussed  in  §  37. 

The  phonetic  changes  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect  do  not  agree  with 
those  found  in  the  Nass  dialect 

(a  ft  y)  The  aspiration  of  g\  k\  g^  and  k  does  not  seem  to  occur; 
only  ^  and  q  are  aspirated: 

Singular  Plural 

dzdg  dzExdzffg  to  camp 

y!aq  yltxy!a*q  to  hang 

{d)  The  changes  from  dz  and  ^  to  2;  and  s  are  also  not  regular: 

Singular  Pluml 

godz  gadzgo'dz  to  tear 

h^ts  hash^^ts  to  send 

ya'dz  ytsya'dz  to  chop 

tlvltsk  t!E%t!u'^tsk  black 

(f)  In  many  cases  a  A*,  corresponding  to  Nass  x\  appears  inserted: 


Singular 

Plural 

sa'^UclEndc 

sEkaa'Hk/Ensk 

dismayed 

UH 

IsMd'H 

to  shove 

lu9nfi 

Isklvf^nti 

angry 

UP 

IeUQ!^ 

fast 

todrnxk 

vmkwA'mxk 

to  suffer 

7U^ 

fiEknV^ 

to  see 

nl^ts 

jiEknV^U 

tplpok 

§36 
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Slngiilar 

Plural 

Wk 

IfMd'tk  (better: 

Ie'U 

'tk) 

t/O  move 

BtvPlt 

stEkatu'Ht 

companion 

gdba'xs 

^akgaba'xs 

to  splash 

yaftiETnx 

ytkyafvlEmx 

to  advise 

gaCd'd 

^ak^aJO&'d 

to  let  go 

(3)  Some  words  insert  a  t  after  the  first  vowel.  Since  9i,dor  t 
occurs  in  some  of  these  cases  after  the  first  vowel  of  the  stem,  the 
occurrence  of  the  t  may  sometimes  be  due  to  an  irregular  treat- 
ment of  the  reduplication: 

Singrular  Plural 


gwantk 

gutg^wa^ntk 

to  touch 

gE'vEdax 

gEtgs'rEdax 

to  ask 

waH^ 

tmitwaf^ 

to  find 

§  57.  Initial  Reduplication,  incltiding  the  First  Vowel 

(a)  In  most  cases  the  stem-vowel  is  weakened  in  the  reduplicated 
syllable: 


a'lg'tx 
g'tbd'yui 
itmtya'n 
hafdik's 

to  speak 
•to  fly 
I  smoke 
to  swim 

aa'lg'tx 
g'tg'ibd'yvJc 
ioExmiyd'eE 
mahd'dtk'8 

one  who  is  speaking 
one  who  is  flying 
I  smoke  walking 
swimming  while  car- 

^Ebc!kd& 

^  to  splash 

igsgEba'ksk^ 

rying 
splashing  while  being 
carried 

KplES 

txSatk^ 

to  sew 

to  eat  [plural] 

Ue'plEs 

one  who  is  sewing 
those  eating 

g'ip 
t8*en 

to  eat  something 
to  enter 

ang'ig'i'pt 
(itd-ts^EUPe^n 

one  who  is  eating  it 
one  who  enters  pub- 

fax 

lake 

fEt'a'x 

licly 
lakes 

nidi 

canoe 

nCmdl 

canoes 

hax 

to  run 

hhax 

one  who  nins 

Here  belongs  also 

looq  to  sleep 

huwd'q 

one  who  sleeps 

Similar  forms  occur  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect: 

c^lg'tg  to  speak  aa'lg't^  the  one  who  is  speaking 

hSHg     to  stand  hAkeftg  the  one  standing 

t!df^       to  sit  tEt!c^     the  one  sitting 

h&^        to  run  IeW^     the  one  running 

W^dsg  to  be  silent  lll'sdEg  silent 

fH^p       bone  SEsi'^p     bones 

g'od     person  g'ig'a'd  people 

§3T 
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{f})  In  a  number  of  cases  the  vowel  of  the  reduplicated  syllable  is 
long  and  the  accent  is  thrown  back  upon  it,  while  the  vowel  of  the 
stem  is  weakened: 


Singular 

Isqs 
woq 
sak' 

Plural 
laflEqH 
wa!woq 
se^iaik' 

to  wash  body 
to  sleep 
to  haul  out 

Lak' 

Le'Lik' 

to  bend 

t!dq 

aatiEq 

to  scratc^h 

Tsiinsbian: 

Singular 

la^xt 

Plural 

lOIHa 
Id'laPxt 

to  swim  (fish) 

to  hold  with  teeth 

lak' 

mtk' 

to  bend 

wa^q 
t!6g 

8E^7l-W(Pq 

wa'ivuq 
t/ffdEg 

8I^1\-VHt'vH)q 

to  bury 
to  step  on 
to  rebuke 

{c)  Words  beginning  in  hw  (w  Tsimshian)  have  a  form  of  redupli- 
cation which  is  evidentl}'^  of  the  same  origin  as  the  forms  here  dis- 
cussed : 


Singular 

Plural 

hwd 

hliwd' 

name 

hiotlp 

huwVlp 

house 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

VM 

liuwd'^ 

name 

wdlh 

hcwd'lb 

house 

wai 

huwdi 

paddle 

(d)  Words  beginning  with  a  consonantic  cluster  reduplicate  in  the 
Nass  dialect  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  consonant;  at  the  same  time 
initial  x  is  transformed  into  q.  In  Tsimshian  the  consonantic  cluster 
is  treated  like  a  syllable,  and  is  repeated  with  insertion  of  a  weak 
vowel: 


Singular 
ptd 

Plural 

ppto 

door 

XLqd 
XLko^lux 

qEXLqo' 
qEXLko'liix 

to  pray 
to  scold 

xtsa'e 

qExtsa'e 

thick 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

sqag 

tX(^ 

Plural 

SExsqa'g 
tlaxtxal^ 

to  refuse 
flat 

§37 
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{e)  A  number  of  cases  of  irregular  reduplication  occur.     Examples 


in  the  Nass  dialect  are 

Singular 

ane's 
Tsimshian: 

Singular 

I  la'g'QXfk 
hand*g 

m 

nak 
naxno'x 


Plural 

allVsk'' 
anne's 


Plural 

lasAcdg'axsk 

hanWnag 

TiEkno'^nk 

naxjiff^nx 

wulHoa'l 


weak  {a  may  be  a  prefix) 
bi*anch 


to  climb 

woman  (for  hanhJalna^X) 

long 

superpatural 

drop 


§  38.  Reduplication  of  Words  contain in{/  Proclitic 

Particles 

As  a  rule,  compound  words  containing  proclitic  elements  redupli- 
cate the  stem  only. 

Singular  Plural 

lo-d'm  Id-arirHd'm  to  be  good  inside 

A  few  examples  of  compounds  of  the  type  which  reduplicate  the 
initial  syllables  have  been  given  in  §  36,  rf,  f . 

§  39.  Modification  of  Stem  Vowel 

In  a  few  cases  modifications  of  length  and  accent  of  stem  syllables 
occur.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  of  these  have  originated  by 
secondary  modification  of  reduplicated  forms.  The  following  cases 
have  come  under  my  observation.  All  of  them  belong  to  the  Nass 
River  dialect. 


Singular 


Plural 


ana's 

and'ss 

skin 

g'ind'm 

g'e'nam 

to  give 

k'iba' 

k'tba' 

to  wait 

gwnla' 

guild' 

cloak 

hahii't 

lid'lait 

ceremonial  dance 

hand'q 

lid'naq 

woman 

Formation  of  Plural  (§§  40-47) 

§  40.  Methods  of  forming  the  Plural 

The  plural  is  generally  shai*ply  set  off  from  the  singular,  both  in  the 
noun  and  in  the  verb,  and  only  a  limited  number  of  words  have  the 
same  form  in  singular  and  plural.  Including  these  words  and  those 
which  apply  different  stems  in  singular  and  plural,  the  following 
methods  of  expressing  the  plural  may  be  distinguished. 

§§38-40 
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(1)  Singrular  and  plural  have  the  name  form. 

(2)  The  plural  is  formed  by  reduplication. 

(8)  The  plural  is  formed  by  diaeresis  or  by  lengthening  of  vowels. 

(4)  The  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-. 

(5)  The  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-  and  the  suffix  -(^it*. 

(6)  The  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  l-  with  variable  vowel. 

(7)  The  plural  and  singular  are  formed  from  the  same  stem,  bat  in 
an  irregular  manner,  or  they  are  derived  from  different  stems. 


§  41.  First  Ghroup.    Singular  and  Plural  the  name 

In  this  group  are  combined  the  words,  singular  and  plural  of  wnich 
have  the  same  form.  Here  belong  the  names  of  all  animals  except 
DOG  ds  and  bear  dl^  trees,  and  many  words  that  can  not  be  classified. 


Parts  of  the  body  (see  also  g  43): 

qec  hair 

opx  forehead 

dz^aq  nose 

wa7i  tooth 

ie'mq  beard 

Laqs  finger-nail 

ban  belly 

ptal  rib 

m61d£%k*s  breast 

mUx'J^alx'  down  of  bird 

Miscellaneous: 

SE  day 
dxk^  night 
Jc^oL  yesx 
lak^  fire 
ok' 8  water 
pslVst  star 
ia'ns  leaf 
dawVs  axe 
hatoVl  arrow 
hEla'  haliotis 

ia^k'  to  thunder 
dSlEinxl^  to  reply 
iuSIeT^  to  dance 
I? mix'  to  sing 
g'a'a  to  see 
hasa'q  to  want 

§41 


nUq  upper  lip 

pLnd^  body    (plural  also  qa- 

pLna!^) 
mmda  thumb 
Ldtsx  tail  of  fish 
ndiq  fin 
q^ax'  feather 
la'e  wing 
fEni'ldfntx*  neck 
fmn-gSx'  fathom 


at  net 

ts^aJc'  dish 

wd'68  dish 

le*p^E8t  marmot  blanket 

d^aUst  bed-quilt 

yd'tsEsk^  animal 

wtc  root 

IeIu'  haliotis-shell 

mVuks  sweet-smelling 

XLqaSm  payment 

LmffEm  to  help 
hdtk?^t  to  rush 
g'i'dEx  to  ask 
hak^  to  feel 
li-ya'q  to  hang 
and'q  to  agree 
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A  naniber  of  steins  with  prefixes  also  retain  the  same  form  in  sin- 
gular and  plural : 

g^fAs-mcfk^sJ^  white  blanket  hvM-dig'a't  warrior 

fftots-halai't  dancing-blauket  Id-sand' lJc^  to  be  surprised 

htx-ama'l^s  piuirie  SE-anuwffq  to  rebuke 

The  same  class  occurs  in  Tsimshian.  Here  also  all  names  of 
animals  have  the  same  forms  in  singular  and  plural  except  those 
of  the  dog  (Jkof^s)  and  the  bear  {dt).  Names  of  parts  of  the  body 
appear  also  in  the  same  form  in  singular  aud  plural,  although  more 
often  they  have  the  prefix  qa-. 

Examples  are — 


nStsEks  fish-tail  u  to  fish  with  line 

9a  day  ma'k'/U  to  drop  down 

lat«x  smoked  split  salmon-  lEhSld  to  forbid 

tail  plElff  to  break  law 

maq'Sisx  berry  W^lk%  servant 
hasa'x  to  desire 

S  42.  Second  and  Third  Chroups.    Plurals  farmed  by  JSe- 

duplieatian  and  Vowel  Change 

In  these  groups  are  comprised  the  words  the  plurals  of  which 
are  formed  by  reduplication  or  disBreses.  By  far  the  majority  of 
words  belong  to  this  class. 

The  plurals  of  the  second  group,  which  are  formed  by  redupli- 
cation, may  be  subdivided  into  the  following  groups: 

(a)  The  plural  is  formed  geuerally  by  reduplication  of  the  begia- 
iiing  of  the  word,  including  the  first  consonant  following  the  first 
vowel,  which  method  has  been  fully  described  in  §  86. 

{b)  Only  in  exceptional  cases  is  the  plural  formed  by  the  redu- 
plication of  the  beginning  of  the  word,  including  the  first  vowel. 
The  following  instances  of  this  type  of  reduplication  used  for  form- 
ing the  plural  have  been  observed. 

Singular 

g'tn 

g'lk^ 

a  ok' 

fax 

tiep 

g'at 

mal 


Plunl 

ff'tg'i'n 

to  give  food 

g'tg'Vk^ 

to  buy 

ts'EtsWk' 

dish 

fsfa'xj  faxfa'x 

lake 

t^Et^e*p 

bone 

g'ig'a't 

people 

mmal 

canoe 

§42 

singular 

Plural 

liwa 

huvm' 

livMp 

huxmHp 

hw&t 

hincd't 

hwil 

huimll 

hwo 

huwo' 

hwax' 

hmm'x' 
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Tsimshian: 

Singular  Plural 

W  \^''^''^    \  fast 

IdHd  Ida'^ld  to  move 

U!ik  \  r  to  move 

A  special  form  oi  this  reduplication  is  found  in  words  beginning 
with  hw^  which  take  huw  in  the  plural,  probably  originating  from 
hwhw  (see  p.  372). 

Plural 

name 
house 
to  sell 
to  do 
to  call 
to  paddle 

Related  to  this  are  the  two  plurals  described  in  §  37  ^  (p.  373). 

{c)  The  few  cases  in  which  the  syllable  reduplicated  according  to 
this  method  is  long  and  has  the  accent,  while  the  vowel  of  the  stem 
is  weakened,  have  been  described  in  §  37  J  (p.  372). 

{d)  In  some  cases  the  singular  is  formed  from  a  certain  stem  by  the 
second  type  of  reduplication,  while  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  first 
type  of  reduplication. 

stem  Singular  Plural 

deh  dEde'h  dEJde'h  alive 

get  qE^e'tk^  qEtgeHl^  diflScult 

The  word  mak'sk^^  plural  v.Esma'k'sk^^  white,  may  be  mentioned 
here,  since  its  stem  seems  to  be  inas. 
Tsimshian: 

Singular  Plural 

dBdu'Hs  dEJdv!Hs  alive 

In  Tsimshian  a  number  of  eases  occur  in  which  irregular  redupli- 
cations are  used,  or  phonetic  increments  of  the  stem. 

Singular  Plural 

xs}Ddx8  SEXffwd'xs  to  dive 

tn/d  ts/d'ts/Ext  to  split 

q/dx  q/dHx  to  pull 

txa-a'q  txa-d'lq  place  near  the  door 

Id"*  l&Htk  fish  swims 

laq  lal^lq  to  bite 
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In  the  third  group  are  combined  a  few  words  the  plural  of  which 
is  formed  by  change  of  the  vowel  of  the  stem  and  by  change  of  accent. 
Examples  of  this  kind  have  been  given  in  §  39. 


i43.  Fourth  Group.    Plurals  formed  by  the  Prefix  qa^ 


I 

n  words  of  this  class  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-.     It 

includes  many  names  of  ] 

parts  of  the  body;  adjectives  expressing  states 

of  the  body,  such  as  blind,  deaf;  words  of  location;  and  a  miscel- 

laneous group  of  words. 

{a)  Parts  of  the  body: 

Singular 

Plural 

VEm-qe'c 

qa-fEm-q^e'c 

head 

ts^E7n-)/t  u'x 

qa-ts*Em-7nu*x 

ear 

ta'Ein-d'q 

qa-t^Eia-d'q 

mouth 

fEm-qd'x' 

qa'fEui-qd'x' 

arm 

ffEm-hSm 

qa-fEnt-Ld'rn 

leg  below  knee 

tsuwe'ETit 

qa-tsuwe*Ent 

fingers 

an^ffn 

qa-arCd'yi 

hand 

pLnax 

qa-phndx  and  phndx 

body 

q'ehq 

qa-q^e'hq 

chest 

gdt 

qa-^d't 

heart 

taamd'q 

qa-igamd'q 

lip 

qefsEE 

qa-q^e'sEE 

knee 

Loqst 

qa-Loqst  and  Laqst 

nail,  claw 

mnax' 

qa-sraax' 

meat 

Tsimshian: 

singular 

Plural 

l^ 

gorh^n 

belly 

du'hi 

ga-dv!la 

tongue 

tslEta  tnlafus 

ga-tslEm-Ulans 

armpit 

g<^d 

ga-gd'^d 

heart 

an  o  n 

ga-arC&n 

hand 

(J)  Adjectives  expressing  states  of  the  body: 

• 

singular 

Plural 

k'Uba'E 

qa-Jc'tha's 

lame 

f/liu 

qa-sVyiis 

blind 

tfpdq 

qa-tft^d'q 

deaf 

THE-waftsx 

qa-mE'Wa' ts,c 

J  crazy  (litenilly,  like 
(      land-otter) 

xd'osJc?' 

qa-xd'oslc^ 

wise 

ax-q&'tt 

ax-qa-gd'Ot 

J  foolish  (literally,  with- 
1      out  mind) 

$43 
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Here  may  belong  also: 


BiDffalar 

Plural 

gwd'E 

qa-gwd'E 

poor 

huX'io'nst 

htt^'qa-io'ttst 

liberal 

ama  hvM 

ama  qa-hvA'l 

j  rich  (literally,  well-to 
1     do) 

Tsimshian: 

• 

\         / 

singular 

Plual 

aina  wd'l 

ama  gorwd'l 

rich 

sa^au'Sd'H 

• 

sagau-ga-sd'H 

good  luck 

IgusgE'r 

ga-l^vsgifr 

happy 

{c)  Locations: 

singular 

Plural 

ddx' 

qordd'x* 

outside 

Ux'o' 

qa-lax^d' 

top 

stffok's 

qa-std'ok's 

side 

g'd'u 

qa-g'd'u 

beach 

{d}  Unclassified  words 

i: 

Singular 

Plural 

SE/nr/tks 

qa-SErrio'tka 

to  believe 

nd'd?En 

qa-rid'd^En 

to  adofn 

yU-gu'Hg'itk^s 

yts-qor^u'sg'Uy^s 

to  rejoice 

le'luks 

qa-leflvks 

to  steal 

gwix'-sile'ensl^ 

gwtx '  •  qa-sUe'insJ^ 

hunter 

WIS 

qa-wt's  and  wis 

root 

qd'it 

qa-qd'it 

hat 

men 

qa-me'n 

butt  of  tree 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

y!u''* 

gorylvf'' 

berry  ing-basket 

^ok 

ga-gd'k 

basket 

hu^ 

ga-W^ 

to  scatter 

xsdP 

ga-xsd'^ 

canoe 

Id^ks 

• 

ga-ld'^ks 

torch 

xd'7k 

ga-xd'tk 

to  upset 

nd^l 

ga-nd'H 

to  fast 

ksE-nd'Hk 

ga-ksE-nd'^lk 

to  breathe 

vid'mEga 

• 

ga-md'msga 

to  smile 

xstd^ 

•                                 • 

ga-xstd'^ 

to  vanquish 

On  the  whole,  this  prefix  conveys  strongly  the  impression  of  being 
a  distributive.^  not  a  plural;  but  in  many  cases  its  use  seems  to  have 
become  formal  and  fixed.  It  would  seem  that  particularly  terms  for 
parts  of  the  body  that  have  no  reduplicated  plural  may  take  the 
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prefix  qa-.  The  distributive  character  appears  very  clearly  in  one  case 
where  ga-Ula'p  means  the  one  tovitn  of  each  one,  while  the  plural 
would  be  tslEpts/a'pj  and  also  in  J^opE-ga-tEptVil^  all  small  pieces 
(of  salmon)  56.1 

%44:.  Fifth  Oroup.    Plurals  fortned  by  the  \Preflic  qa^ 

a/nd  the  »uffM  '{t)k^ 

Plurals  formed  by  the  prefix  qa-  and  the  suffix  -{t)&^  are  confined 
to  terms  of  relationship  The  prefix  is  probably  the  same  as  that  used 
in  the  preceding  class,  while  the  suffix  seems  to  be  related  to  the 
verbal  and  possessive  suffix  -k^. 


Singular 

ma 

ntse'eta 

rtBgvA'ot 

riEbe^p 

wak' 

Here  belongs  also — 


'lae'En 


Tsimshian: 

Singular 

nsJn'^p 
mid'n 


Plural 

qa-nia'Etk^ 
qa-ntse'etsJ^ 
qorUEgyJi!  6ik?^ 
qa-uEb^pJc?^ 
qa-wa'k'l^ 


qa-rrie' Entk^ 


Plural 

ga-nEbV^pg 
ga-miaJntg 


grandfather 

grandmother 

father 

uncle 

younger  brother 

master 


uncle 
master 


The  following  words  have  qa — i"  combined  with  reduplication,  the 
reduplicated  syllable  being  lengthened  and  the  stem-vowel  weakened: 


Singular 


Plural 

qa-Tkl'Tvik'sy^ 
nox  qa-nd!nEx1^ 

Without  the  prefix  qa-  are  found — 

Plural 


wife 
mother 


Singular 

took' 
g'Vmx'de 

Tsimshian: 


Singular 

naJca 


Irregular  is— 

singular 

hvxdJa!  ek'^  En 


wak'k^ 
g'Vmx' 


'^'—detk 


younger  brother 
elder  brother 


Plural 

nenksg 


Plural 

Lvxda!  ek''*  Entk* 


wife 


grandson 

Undoubtedly  the  terminal  -tk^^  -J^^  in  these  forms,  is  the  same  as 
the  suffix  discussed  in  §  17.  §  44 
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§  45.  Sixth  Group.    Plurals  formed  by  the  Prefix  U 

Plurals  formed  by  the  prefix  I-  are  pre-eminently  verbal  plurals,  as 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  examples  taken  from  the  Tsimshian : 

Blngular  Nominal* Plural  Verbal  Pluml 

ak's  water,  to  drink  ak'^a'k's  waters       la-a'krs  to  drink 

wa'i  paddle,  to  paddle  huwa'i  paddles       lu-wa'i  to  paddle 

The  vowel  connected  with  this  prefix  is  variable,  and  many  irregu- 
larities are  found  in  this  class. 

(a) 


Singular 

Plural 

ak's 

la-a'k's 

to  drink 

yoxk^ 

le-yo'xk'' 

to  follow 

goksk^ 

lE-gd'kak^ 

to  be  awake 

(Tdq 

lE-cTd'q 

to  devour 

Tsimshian: 

« 

Singular 

Plural 

wa'i 

lu-wa'i 

to  paddle 

ga-halxsk 

ga-le'hEx^k 

to  shake  one's  self 

• 

yET 

l%-yE*r 

to  hide 

(J)  Reduplication  or 

lengthening  of  vowel  is 

found  with  U: 

Singular 

Plural 

xdax' 

m 

lu'Xde'dix' 

• 

hungry 

xbEWa'x 

la-xl}e' ts^  EX 

to  be  afraid 

Here  may  be  mentioned  Xsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

kHV 

lu-ktl'^^d 

hungry 

{c)  Initial  g\  k'^  and 

q  drop  out  after  l-: 

Singular 

Plural 

g'ak'8 

lak's 

a  bird  swims 

g'ihWyuk 

liM'yuk 

to  fly 

qe'riEX 

le'uEx 

(tree)  falls 

Here  belong  also  the  reduplicated  plurals: 

Singular 

Plural 

g'amk's 

lEjrda'ink'H 

to  warm  one's  self 

g'almg'iL 

lEmla'wg'lL 

to  warm  somethin] 

g'amk's 

lEirda'ink'H 

to  warm  one'j 

g'almg'iL 

lEmla'wg'lL 

to  warm  sonK 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

gE'vEnks 

lu/ik^ 

to  dry  (meat) 

ge97ia 

Ve'^na 

to  fall  over 

g'aPks 

laPks 

absent 

g'dPks 

IM'8 

to  float 

g'ig'a'^ks 

lun-H 

floating 

g'Y'mg 

IV  ^mg 

to  wipe 

g-amg 

lamks 

hot 

g'ijyaJyvk 

lipa'yuk 

to  fly 

S45 
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(d)  Irregular,  but  related  to  this  class,  are: 


lingular 

Plural 

yo^ 

tVIez 

to  hide 

yixya'q 

ItslVsk'' 

to  hang  [v.  n.] 

xdaJif^ 

m 

lidux 

to  shoot 

g^tn-hSth?^ 

U*nEdEmJcHt 

to  arise 

l^staqs 

lukstm'dEqs 

to  leave 

Tsimshian: 

• 

Slnffulcir 

Plural 

gak»k 

iVdAksk 

to  wake  up 

g'a'ksEfi 

IVdAkHEn 

to  awaken 

SES'd'^XS 

lES-ad'xs 

to  laugh 

xst/og 

laxatlo'ega 

to  sleep 

§  46.  Seventh  Group.    Irregular  Plurals 

This  last  group  is  quite  irregular.    The  following  plurals  are  formed 
from  the  same  or  related  stems,  but  in  an  irregular  manner: 

Singular  Plural 


ssnV&'g'it 

SEmg'ig'a't 

chief 

sig'idEmna'x 

gig '  idE?n  kafnax 

chieftainess 

wuyVtk^ 

siya'tk^ 

to  weep 

ayawa'tl^ 

alayuwa't 

to  shout 

vriamhe' 

wud^dx  aVamhef 

to  shout 

to-md'k'sa 

lo-le'dik'sa 

to  wash  cloths 

vn-na'k^ 

nne'nEk^ 

long 

wt'CTo'x 

d^Exd'&x 

stout 

q^ai-ina'a 

q'ai-ma'qdt 

youth 

arrCa-rna's 

am^a-ma'qsit 

pretty 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

8Em&'g'id 

SEing'ig'a'd 

chief 

gig'idEtnna'g 

sig '  ifhmhd'nag 

chieftainess 

klKnl'Hk 

nanl'Hk 

to  arise 

Although  the  use  of  different  stems  for  singular  and  plural  belongs 
rather  to  the  classification  of  nouns  and  verbs  according  to  form  of 
objects  and  actors,  this  feature  is  so  prominent  in  the  dialects  of  the 
Tsimshian  that  it  deserves  mention  here. 

Singular 

g'^^dxk?^ 

idi&Tl^  tx<yo.rk^ 

d^a  wan 

dzaJ^  yets 


Plural 

ho'ut 


LO 


to  escape 
to  go 
to  eat 
to  sit 
to     kill 
chop) 


(plural  =  to 
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gingnlar 

Plural. 

hMle^ 

mak'gJ^ 

to  stand 

huyUk^ 

lai^ 

to  come  from 

go 

ddq 

to  take 

%g'%ih' 

ddxk?" 

to  lie 

k'sdx 

k'd-hff 

to  go  out 

rnaqt 

hvMqt 

to  carry 

sgats^a'^ 

alisg'Vda 

ugly 

dd'uL 

sak'sk^ 

to  leave 

nuiUs^ 

txalldEt 

to  put  into  fire 

maxkf^t 

centif^ 

to  go  aboard 

box 

^61 

to  run 

ma^^at 

fah 

to  put 

g'eL 

Id'L 

to  lie  down 

ts^en 

la'mdztx 

to  enter 

nffd 

dax 

to  die 

xa'Ej  male  slave 

• 

wa'Uak^^  female 

LLlng'U 

slaves 

slave 

rat 

e'uxt 

man 

tslosk' 

SEs^o's 

small 

Lgo- 

k^obE- 

small 

wi' 

wud^ax- 

large 

k'8- 

dE- 

extreme 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

Plural 

k'/e9xk 

huH 

to  escape 

id^ 

walxs 

to  go 

jfdo 

hab 

to  go  to  a  place 

id9xk 

txQPm^ 

to  eat 

t!aP 

wan 

to  sit 

dzag 

yadz 

to  kill 

hMg^  hatsg 

maxsk 

to  stand 

waPUf 

amid't 

to  come  from 

gap 

d6g 

to  take 

hayaf^ks 

maJcak 

to  put 

vi6xk 

saPntk 

to  go  aboard 

rnd'^^an 

saPn 

to  put  aboard 

ha^ 

g'6l 

to  run 

n6Pk 

IdHk 

to  lie  down 

tsIV'n 

la'vidzEx 

to  enter 

dzag 

dEV 

to  die 

xcfi 

lUu'ng'it 

male  slave 

IgvPlg 

JdgEV 

child 

61 

sa'mi  (i.  e.,  meat) 

bear 
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Singular 

Pluiml 

ga'^vxL 

exdf> 

to  take  canoe  down  to 
the  water 

hoiutk 

bdk 

to  cry 

laxla'x 

tgi-Jde'l 

to  drop  down 

p!as 

max8 

to  ^row 

HU'pIa's 

9u-ma'as8 

youth 

Igu- 

Ic/abE- 

small 

td- 

wut  fa- 

large 

kS' 

ta- 

extreme 

§  47.  JPlurals  of  Compounds 

In  by  far  the  majorit}^  of  cases  the  plural  of  compounds  is  formed, 
in  cases  of  reduplication,  by  leaving  all  prefixes  unmodified,  and  by 
forming  the  reduplicated  plural  of  the  principal  theme. 


Singular 

qal-ts^a'p 
dax-g'a^t 
an-selhEnsI^ 

Tsimshian: 

Singular 

sardzagam-lu'ya'ltg 


Plural 

qal'ts^Epta^a'p 

cUix-g'ig'a't 

an-SBpse'bEvsk^ 


town 

strong 

friend 


to     return 


lu-am  ^d'^d 


suddenly 
across 
to  be  of  [in]  good  heart 


Plural 

sardzagam-lu- 

yilya'ltg 
lu-arn^d'ufi  ^d'^d 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  whole  word  is  reduplicated. 
Examples  of  these  have  been  given  in  §  36,  d  (p.  370).  The  principal 
suffixes  so  treated  are  an-  and  Jia-. 

The  pasition  of  the  prefix  ga-  seems  to  depend  upon  the  firmness  of 
the  compound.     Generally  it  precedes  the  stem;  as  in 

Singular  Plural 

gwix'-sUefinsJi^  gijbix'-qa-sile'ensi^       hunter  (Nass  dialect) 

k! A'ktvl'^a-lgusgE' TEdEt  they  are  for  a  while  here  and  there  happy 
(Tsimshian  dialect) 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect: 

Singular  Plural 


tslEm-vmi 


r-J 


gartslETn-mu' 


ear 


Personal  Pronouns  (§§  48-64) 

§  48.  Subjective  and  Objective  JPronouns 

The  personal  pronouns  have  two  distinctive  forms,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  probable  original  significance,  may  be  designated  as  transi- 
tive and  intransitive^  or,  better,  subjective  and  objective.    The  former 

§§47,48 
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express,  at  least  partly,  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb;  the  latter, 
its  object,  and  at  the  same  time  the  subject  of  the  intransitive  verb. 
Their  use  is,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent  analogous  to  that  of  the 
subjective  and  objective  pronouns  in  languages  like  the  Siouan, 
Iroquois,  Haida,  Tlingit,  and  others.  The  use  of  these  forms  in 
Tsinishian,  however,  is  peculiarly  irregular.  The  forms  in  the  two 
dialects  are — 


First  person  singular  . 
First  person  plural  .  . 
Second  person  singular 
Second  person  plural  . 
Third  person  .... 


Subjective. 


Nnss  and 
TKimshian. 


Objective. 


NasK. 


Tsimshian. 


n- 

dxp- 

m- 

m  8Mm- 

t- 


-m,  -dm 
-n 

-8Em 
-t 


-u.  I 

-Em 

-n 

'SEm 
-t 


§  49.  Use  of  the  Subjective 

{a)  The  subjective  pronouns  are  used  most  regularly  in  the  sub- 
junctive mood,  where  they  appear  as  prefixes  of  the  verb.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  their  use  in  one  dialect  only,  since  the  rules 
are  the  same  in  both,  and  I  choose  the  Tsimshian  dialect  for  this  pur- 
pose. 


SUBJUNCTIVE 

me. 

U8. 

thee. 

you. 

him,  them. 

1 

I 

—. 



n—n 

n—eEm 

1 

we 

— 

— 

dep—n 

dsp — sEm 

dsp—t 

ttiou 

m — u 

TO— ni 

— 

— 

n^t 

ye 

m  9Bm—u 

TO  asm — TO 

__ 

— 

msEtn — t 

he 

t—u 

t—m 

<— H 

*.—»Bm 

t—t 

Examples: 
ada  wxd  ms  wolyu  then  you  (singular)  found  me 
a  wuL  ra  sEm  wa'yu  because  ye  (plural)  found  me 
ada  wfdt  wafya  hJcJ^HEt  then  the  dog  found  me 
ha^wi'^nl^  n  dEm  k! A-txahwaJn  wait  until  I  shall  for  a  while 

meet  you  {ha^un'^nl^  wait  until;  n  I;  dEm  future;  klA-  for  a 

while;  txul-  against;  vja  to  find;  -n  thee) 
a  dErnt  u'Hu  that  he  will  bake  nie 
ada  niE  dEin  ssm  wal  ma7i-sd'k'/id  then  ye  will  pull  it  up  {ada 

then;  ?nE  thou;  dsffi  future;  sEin  ye;  wul  being;  man-  up; 
sa'k'/u  to  pull;  -t  it) 
a  wul  dEp  dl'SE-wd'H  because  we,  on  our  part,  give  them  names 

{a  at;  ^jpuI  being;  dsp  we;  dl-  on  our  part;  se-  to  make;  wc^ 

name;  -t  it) 
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dEm-t  ligi'lornl'^dzEtgc^  he  would  see  somewhere  bad  luck 
{dEm-  future;  t-  he;  ligi-  somewhere;  la-  bad  luck;  nV^dz  to 
see;  -t  it;  -ga^  absence  [see  §  20]) 

lai  g' lie  da' mkstga^ -s^hen  he  sq\i^%z^  it  again  {jta  when;  t  he; 
g'ik  again;  dainks  to  squeeze;  -t  it;  -gaP  absence) 

(J)  In  the  indicative,  the  subjective  pronouns  are  used  when  the 
object  of  the  verb  is  a  first  or  second  person.  The  objective  pro- 
nouns are  used  to  express  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb,  in  the 
indicative,  when  the  object  is  a  third  person.  The  verb  takes  the 
suffix  'd  or  -n  described  in  §  17. 


INDICATIVE 

me. 

UH. 

ihee. 

you. 

— 

fnsEm 
\9Em 

-  — 

— 

<^^{dEn 

"'p-ir^r 

— 

— 

"»*"»-{3" 

— 

'-"Via 

f    jnEm 
^~\dEm 

'~{3jrn 

f    (ntEm 
\gEm 

Examples: 

m  wWyinu  you  (singular)  found  me 

m  dsm  dza'l'du  you  will  kill  me  {dzak  to  kill) 

t  loa'yinu  hd'^SEt  the  dog  found  me 

n  dza'JidEii  1  have  killed  thee 

ft  wd'^n  you  have  found  me 

rriE  ay^d'yiuEm  you  (singular)  have  hit  us 

dsp  d'yfin  we  hit  thee 

{c)  The  subjective  pronouns  are  used  with  transitive  and  intransi- 
.  tive  forms  that  take  the  objective  pronouns  for  the  purpose  of 

emphasis. 

m.E  dEm  dzalkdEnt  gull  \  ,  .       ,    v      .,i  i  -n  .^i- 

■f        J    ti  1     ^      f  (you  (sinffular)  will  kill  this  one 
dEm  dzakdETit  gut  )  "^        ^      »        ^ 

7nE  dEm  8Em  dzalhsEint  gu*i  \  .  ,       _^      ..,,.„.,. 

dEm  dzaH^BEmt  gu'i  S  y«"  ^P'"™')  ^»"  '^'"  ^^'"^  °"« 

.  dza:UEtgE  h-a'osgaP  f  ^«  ^^«  ^'"«^  ^^^  ^°g 


or 


or 


or 


or 


nan  la  ya!wuirgE^nu  ) 

voE^nu  ) 


I  was  eating 


or 


na  la  yd'wiingi^ 

nam  la  y(l!tim.rgEn  \  .  ,       .    . 

,      _,  r  you  (singular)  were  eating 

na  la  yamuxgEn  )  •'       ^     »        /  ^ 
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(d)  The  verb  da-ya  to  say  so  takes  these  elements  always: 

da-n-ya'^nu  1  say  so 
da-dEp-ya'^iiEm  we  say  so 
da-in-ya'n  you  (singular)  say  so 
da-m'SEin-ya'^TusEia  ye  say  so 
da-yat  he  says,  they  say 

Adverbs  like  g'ik  again  are  placed  here  following  the  subjective 
pronoun,  including  in-sEm, 

da-fJi'SETfi  g'ik  ya'^nsEm  ye  ssiy  so  again 

§  SO.  Use  of  the  Objective 

(a)  The  objective  is  used  to  express  the  subject  of  the  intransitive 

verb. 

st^pgEnu  I  am  sick 

dEjn  al  tgi-ks-qd' ^anu  but  I  shall  (go)  down  first  {dEin   future; 

al  but;  tgi-  down;  kn-  extreme;  qd^a  first) 
ada  dEm  Hi-ffksEJi  then  you  will  drop  on  (it)  (ada  then;  Hi-  on; 

dks  to  drop) 
sa'&kst  suddenly  he  dropped 
da  tout  dz&xsEmt  when  you  camped  {da  at  [see  §  28];    wul 

being;  dzdg  to  camp) 
mF/la  hasa'^au  tell  that  I  wish 
ts! ElEin-kS'txalaf nu  I  am  the  last  one  behind 

(J)  The  objective  is  used  to  express  the  object  of  the  tmnsitive 
verb.     Examples  have  been  given  in  §  49,  h, 

{c)  The  objective  is  used  in  the  indicative  of  the  transitive  verb 
when  the  object  is  a  third  person  or  a  noun.  When  the  object  is  a 
third  person  pronoun,  the  objective  -t  is  added  to  the  objective  pro- 
noun. 

6'yut  I  hit  it 

d'ytnt  you  (singular)  hit  him 

6'ytmt  we  hit  it 

nE  la  dzalkdEmt  gy!l  we  have  killed  this  one 

dEni  dzaJkdid  I  will  kill  him 

&y\L  ha?8  I  hit  the  dog 

{d)  The  objective  is  used  in  a  periphrastic  conjugation  of  the 
transitive  verb,  in  which  the  objective  pronoun  is  repeated  in  the 
form  of  the  independent  pronoun. 

ni'^dzut  nlE^vETi  I  see  thee  (literally:  I  see  it,  thee) 
dE7n  dzaJgdEn  nl^ryu  you  (singular)  will  kill  me 

§50 
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{e)  The  object!  ve  pronoun  is  used  to  express  the  possessive  relation. 

miSuH  mv  master 
nE'WaflbEn  thy  house 
uE'Si'^pfEnsgEt  his  friend 
ga-gd'^dEin  our  minds 

■  ■ 

UE'iodlnsEm  what  you  have  {lodn  for  wdl^  I  assimilated  by  pre- 
ceding n) 

§  51.  The  First  Person  Sinffular,  Objective  Pronoun 

The  first  person  singular  of  the  objective  form  has  a  second  form 
in  -7,  which  occurs  also  in  the  possessive  pronoun  (see  §  55).  It  is 
used  in  all  cases  in  which  the  event  is  conceived  as  unreal. 

{a)  In  negative  sentences. 

a'hjE  dl  ha-dza'gi  I  do  not  die  from  it 

a'lgE  hiisa'gail  dsni  dza'gEu  I  do  not  want  thee  to  die 

(i)  In  sentences  expressing  potentiality,  but  with  reference  to  the 
unrealitv  of  the  event. 

ada  a'lgEt  naPl  dEta  fhi'lH-qlan-a'idgl  then  there  is  no  one  who 
could  get  across  me  {a'lgs  not;  no?  who;  -i[see  §31];  dsm 
future;  -t  he  [trans,  subj.];  tn-  nomen  actoris  (see  p.  335); 
Ui-qtan-  over;  a,vlg  to  attain) 

SEingal  bd'^sEnut  op  dzE  dza'gl  I  am  much  afraid  lest  I  may  die 
{sETugal  much;  hd^s  afraid;  -n  indicative;  -u  1;  oj)  lest;  dzE 
conditional;  dzag  to  die) 

itiE  C/yig'tn  you  might  hit  me!  (m  thou;  oy  to  hit;  -/  me;  -g'tfi 
perhaps) 

ada  dEnit  M^dz'igE  uA-xd'igEsgE  dEmt  giui-a^li^glga^;  tr'i-qo'gE 
dEiii  g'a'hu^  dzEda  hi  tsU'^ni^  da  .  .  .  then  my  master  may 
send  me,  he  may  order  me  to  get  water;  I  sliall  take  a  large 
basket,  when  I  come  in,  then  .  .  .  {hiPdz  to  send;  gE  [see 
§  24J;  TiA'  possessive  prefix  [see  §  55 J;  a\iP  slave;  nA-,vd'i  my 
master;  gEsgE  preposition  [see  §  28];  gun-  to  order,  to  cause; 
aksg  to  get  water;  -ga^  absence  [§  20];  wl-  great;  qog  basket; 
g'ab  to  dip  up;  dzEda  if;  UllPn  to  enter;  dii  then) 

(c?)  In  conditional  clauses. 

ada  dzE  la  lu-ya'ltgi  then,  if  I  return 

{d)  The  possessive  suffix  of  the  first  person  has  the  form  -I  in 
address.  -* 

Igu'Hgi  my  child! 

Tui'i  ray  mother!  (said  by  girl) 

nsgwd'^dl  my  father! 
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'      (e)  The  possesaive  suffix  of  the  tir8t  person  has  the  form  -I  in  sub- 
,  junctiveand  negative  sentences,  in  which  it  designates  potentiality  of 
existence. 

eafplExdl  a  n  dzE  ia  trcd-wd'adE  IguIHgldaP  I  might  remember 
when  I  met  my  child  (elVplEX  to  remember;  a  at;  n  I;  dzE 
conditional;  la  past:  Uul-  against;  vjoP  to  meet;  lgv?f^  child) 

a'lgE  dl  loa'lhi  1  have  no  house  {a'lgE  not;  di  on  my  part;  waZb 
house) 

§  52.  IteniarkH  on  the  SubJecHve  PronounH 

{a)  The  prefixed  personal  pronouns  n-,  m-,  and  t-  may  be  consid-, 
ered  true  pronominal  forms.  The  first  person  plural  dEp  is,  how- 
ever, t)y  origin,  a  pluml  of  much  wider  application.  It  is  used  f re- 
(juently  to  express  the  plural  of  demonstrative  pronouns;  for  in- 
stance, dsp  gwa'i  those.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  its  use  as  a  first 
I^rson  plural  may  be  secondary. 

(S)  The  second  {)erson  plural  contains  the  objective  element  -sEm^ 
which  remains  separable  from  the  transitive  second  person  7;i-. 
Particularly  tlie  temporal  elements  unl^  dEm^  2a  are  placed  between 

111-  and  -.sEin, 

ada  niE  dEni  sEin  wido! i  la  gird'ntgut  then  3'ou  will  know  that  I 
liavc  touched  it  {ada  then;  inE-  2d  pers.  subj.;  dEm  future; 
-sEiii  2d  pers.  plural;  wula! i  to  know  [singular  obj.];  la  past; 
gwayxtg  to  touch;  -a  I;  -t  it) 

(r)  The  third  person  is  placed  following  the  temporal  particles, 
while  all  the  other  persons  precede  them,  except  the  -sevi  of  the 
second  person  plural  (see  under  i). 

First  person  singular:  n  dEin  m  mEa'idgEt  I  shall  shake  the  rope 

(m  I;  dEm  future;  m  to  swmg;  ntEofuIg  rope) 
First  person  singular:  n-dEm  mi'hsgEn  I  shall  marry  thee 
First  person  plural:  dEp  dEm  awul-ina'gan  we  will  stand  by  you 

{dEp  we;  dEin  future;  aw  id-  by  the  side  of;  ma^  to  place; 

-)i  thee) 
Second  person:  ada  j/ie  dE??i  knE-dE-ha/^tga^  then  you  will  run 

out  with  her  {ksE-  out;   dE-  with;   hd^  to  run;  -t  her;  -ga9 

absence) 
Third  person:  ada  dEmt  q!a! pEgan  lEksd! gat  then  he  will  close 

the  doorway  {qld'pEgan  to  close,  fill  up;  lEks&'g  doorway) 
First  person:    a'hjE  n  la  dl-k' linaf rn  dEl  hand'^g  I  have    not 

given  it  to  the  woman  {a'lgE  not;  n  I;  la  past;  dlon  my  part; 

k'/ind'm  to  give;  dEl  [see  §§  28,  31];  hand'^g  woman) 
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First  person:  ada  he  wid  nl^  nE-ioaflpsgE  ylviHa  then  I  saw 
the  house  of  the  man  {ada  then;  ue  I;  mul  being;  mP  to  see; 
nE'  possessive  prefix  [see  §  65];  waLh  house;  -sgE  [see  §  24]; 
y!uH  man) 

Third  person:  ada  wult  d'yitgao]      .    .       ,     ,  ..  ,  . 

adut  wul  dyttgOf''^  *^«°  ^^  ^'^  *»"" 

{d)  A  comparison  between  the  use  of  the  connectives  [see  §  24] 
and  the  personal  pronouns  shows  a  strict  correspondence  between 
these  forms.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  indicative,  in  forms  with 
the  third  person  object,  the  subjective  forms  are  not  used,  but  that 
the  objective  forms  are  used  instead.  This  corresponds  to  the 
peculiar  identity  of  the  objective  forms  of  the  subjunctive  connec- 
tive (B  1,  §  24)  and  of  the  indicative  of  the  subjective  connective  of 
the  transitive  verb  (A  2,  §  24).  It  seems  justifiable,  therefore,  to 
state  that,  in  transitive  sentences  with  nominal  subject  and  object, 
the  indicative  takes  the  objective  forms  in  the  same  way  as  in  sen- 
tences of  the  same  kind,  in  which  pronominal  subjects  and  objects 
only  occur. 

§53.  The  JPersofial  I^onoun  in  the  ^ass  Dialect 

As  stated  before,  the  usage  in  the  two,  dialects  is  very  nearl}'  the 
same,  and  a  number  of  examples  may  be  given  here  to  illustrate  the 
forms  of  the  Nass  dialect. 
Use  of  the  subjective  (see  §  49,  a): 

(a)  Subjunctive  forms. 

d?}}.  iriE  dsm  w6'8l  qal-ts^a'p  good  (if)  you  call  the  people  206.13 

{dm  good;  wd'6  to  call;  qal'tfi\i'p  town) 
La  dm.  m.E  rm'k'sgueE  good  (if)  you  marry  me  158.2 
dm  dEp  d'isd'e'sL  qa-d£a'ganh  good  (if)  we  strike  our  noses  103.8 

(dr/igood;  d*es  to  strike;  qa-  plural;  dz'ag  nose;  'E)n  our) 
at  gwa'lk^det  for  their  drying  them  169.7  {a  preposition;  t-  3^  per. 

subj.;  gymlkV'  to  dry) 
n%g*in  hvMd'x't  I  did  not  know  it  {nig'i  not  [takes  the  subjunctive]) 

(J)|  I  have  not  found  any  examples  of  indicative  and  emphatic  forms 

{c)\      (see  §  49,  J,  c). 

{d)  The  verb  de-ya  to  say  so  (see  §  4i),  d)  has  the  following  forms: 

fie-ya'^ne  I  say  so 

dsp  heUdenom  we  say  vso 

im-ya'an  you  (singular)  said  so  171.5 

TaEsma  Jie'ide  you  say  so 

de-ya  he  says  so  65.5 
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Use  of  the  objective: 

Moat  of  the  objective  pronouns  of  the  Nass  dialect  are  identical 
with  those  of  Tsimshian.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  fir^t  person 
singular^  which  in  the  Nass  dialect  is  always  -es^  and  the  third  {)er.son 
plural,  which  is  -det. 

Examples  of  the  third  person  plural  are  the  following: 

SEm-a'hoAtha'q'aHk^detg^e  they  were  much  troubled  105.14 

alayuwaltdet  they  made  noise  173.14 

tqal'la'k'det  ah  depL  wl-sgane'st  they  reached  (against  at)  the  foot 

of  the  mountain  126.6 
hvx  he-yukt  dx'det  they  began  to  throw  again  139.15 
hunl.pd^'t  their  house  102.8 

The  objective  pronoun  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Tsimshian 
dialect. 

{a)  Subject  of  the  intransitive  verb  (see  §  50,  a), 

nVg'ide  halai'deE  I  am  not  a  shaman  128.9  (nuj'l  not;  de  on  niv- 

part;  lialai't  shaman) 
dEm  le'U^ran  yo\x  will  count  129.9  {dEiri  future;  letsx  to  count) 
hdgun-ie'H  he  went  in  the  direction  (toward  it)  129.14 
dEm  de-halgam  we,  on  our  part,  shall  try  114.16  {Jmg  to  try) 
inEn-Ld'midm  we  go  up  42.8 
g'Uo  dze  hxix  htcVlsEm  do  not  do  so  also  98.4  {g'ilo'  do  not;  d^f 

conditional;  hax  also,  again;  hml  to  do;  -sEni  ye) 
La  HEm-dEx-g'uj'a* tdet  they  had  become  very  strong  98. 13  {m  past; 

SEm  very;  dEX-  strong;  g'at  person;  -det  they) 

(i)  Object  of  the  transitive  verb  (see  p.  389). 

(c)  Subject  of  transitive  verb,  indicative  with  third  person  object. 

dE)7i  lEp-hvxi' yiniL  dEtri  rw! Em  we  ourselves  will  find  our  bait  56.6 

{d)  Periphrastic  conjugation. 

dirni  na'l^skns  ne' eh.  I  shall  marry  thee  203.9 
Lii  l%ksg'a'fE7iE7i  7ieE  thou  hast  taken  notice  of  me  158.1 
saJt^sta'qsdetne^Enqans  ne^Ethi^y  have  deserted  thee  and  me  157.10 
dEm  kica'leE  ne'En  I  shall  carrv  thee  74.1 

(e)  Possessive  pronoun. 
an-(]fda' gn'tE  my  playground  79.1 
tsld'he  my  people  192.2 
riEgwoJodEn  thy  father  133.2 
LgT/uLgun  thy  child  205.5 
fiak'st  his  wife  133.1 

La  dEm  g'e'ibEin  what  was  to  have  been  our  food  122.9 
qa-W Em-a! qsEin  your  mouths  84. 10 
qOrt^ E7ti-a' qdet  their  mouths  84.13 
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§  54:.  Independent  JPersonal  ^Pronoun 

The  independent  pei*sonal  pronoun,  which  in  its  subjective  form  has 
also  predicative  character,  is  formed  from  the  following  stems: 
Nass  dialect:  Subjective  ne-;  objective  Id-. 
Tsimshian  dialect:  Subjective  uIet-;  objective  Jcld-. 


Nass  dialect. 
ncs 

Tsimshian  dialect. 

1 

Nass  dialect. 

Id'B 

Tfimshlaii  dialect. 

I  .  .  . 

n.'S'riti 

'  me    .    . 

a  k!d*i 

we     .    . 

noEtn 

n.'s'rEm 

us     .    . 

In'Em 

a  k.'Am 

Uion  .    . 

ne'Efi 

n.'M'rEn 

thee  .    . 

In'En 

a  k.'wan 

ye .    .    . 

ne'sMm 

7i!E'rssEm               1 

you  .    . 

l(V$Em 

a  k.'wa$Em 

he.    .    . 

net 

him  .    . 

IfVot 

\a  niot 

they  .    . 

jni'det 
dxp  ne'det 

nlot 

,  them     . 

ld*6dEt 

Examples: 

fie'E  fan  viukt  1  am  the  one  who  caught  it  44.8 

n^En  fan  dsdd'qt  thou  ail;  the  one  who  took  it  157.4 

nhk'Ie  Isp-ve'L  xa'sg'^  then  he  himself  the  slave  40.8 

k'/a^-ne'sEm  only  j'e  83.6 

txane'tk^8L  dsm  h^oih  i\EgwCt!ddEn  16! oe  all  that  thy  father  will  do 

tomel33.2(^aYzn?M"all;  rf^??/ future;  A?^?^^todo;  -/?  connective; 

TiEgwffH  father;  -n  thy) 
dsm  d*Ep-k'8'qdq  nee'st  Idn  I  shall  (go)  down  first  to  you  81.4 

(dEm  future;   (FEp-  down;  k's-  extreme;  q&q  first;   neE  1;  -nt 

emphatic  [see  §  20];  IctEn  to  thee) 
lo-mSHk^L  g'at  Id'ot  inside  it  was  full  of  people  in  it  120.3  {Id-  in; 

metk^  full;  -x  connective;  g*at  people) 
gdp  de-WnEm  go  ahead,  to  you  also!  83.10 
dsm  na'kshie  nlEn  I  shall  marry  thee  203.9 

In  place  of  the  oblique  form,  the  subjective  with  the  preposition  as 
(containing  the  connective  -s  [see  §  23.7])  is  also  found,  particularly 
for  the  third  person. 

httrU  hwVU  dEp'he'Ehe  as  ne'En  qann  ne'E  thusjiid  ni}'  uncles  to  thee 
and  to  me  157.9  {hwU  being;  hrtl  to  do;  -s  connective;  dEp 
plural  [see  J  52,  a];  leEp  uncle;  -e  my;  qan  and;  -s  connective) 

a'lg'txt  .   .  .  flw  ne'tg'e  she  spoke  to  him  157.1 

Tsimshian: 

n/ETiu  dsmt  tn-na'ksgA  IgvfHgEnt  I  am  the  one  who  will  marry 
thy  child  {dEvi  future;  t-  he;  in-  nomen  actoris;  naksg  to 
marry;  tyu^^ty  child;  -En  thy) 

nl^rsnt  iti^yit  thou  art  the  one  who  hit  him 
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ylagai-ml^dESEu  ^^ap-lKla-iox-naxno' gan  da  JcIdH  however,  he  (i.  e., 
you)  indeed,  you  are  really  more  greatly  supernatural  than  I 
(y /a^ai- however;  7^^®rfhc  [here  with  the  meaning  youJ;  -8En  in- 
deed;  jf'o/;- really;  ^/a- exceedingly,  more;  ?/v- greatly;  iidxtiff^ 
supernatural;  -n  thou;  dii  preposition  [see  §  28];  h!d'i  me) 

liff'i-gd'^  dE/n  hlund'yin  da  Icld'i^  dEm  k'Und'mu  da  kIwAn  what- 
ever you  will  ask  of  me,  (that)  I  shall  give  you  {l^i-  any  [see 
§  8,  no.  20];  gd^  something;  dsm.  future;  k!mw'  to  request;  -n 
thou;  cZ«  preposition;  k'  Una!  m  to  g\\^\  -uY) 

da-ya'gEt  uEgioa'H  gss  nl'H  thus  said  his  father  to  him 

§  66.  Possession 

In  the  Tsimshian  dialect  three  forms  of  possession  may  be  distin- 
guished, while  the  Nass  dialect  has  only  two.  In  the  former  dialect, 
separable  possession  is  always  introduced  by  the  prefix  nA-^  which 
is  absent  in  the  N&ss  dialect.  Both  dialects  distinguish  possession  of 
inanimate  and  of  animate  objects. 

1.  Nass  dialect: 

(a)  All  possession  of  inanimate  objects  is  expressed  by  the  suffix 
expressing  the  possessive  pronoun  (see  §  53,  e)^  or,  when  the  possessive 
is  expressed  by  a  noun,  by  the  addition  of  the  connective  (see  §  23). 

hibi'lbeE  my  house        hnumfls  Ldgdbola'  the  arrow  of  Logobola'  20.3 
a'k'seE  m}^  water  18.7    ts*ele;n)L  maUg'e  food  of  the  canoe  107.6 

(5)  All  possession  of  animate  obje^c^ts  is  expressed  by  the  same 
suffixes,  but  the  noun  is  given  the  passive  suffixes  -i,  -tk^  -« (discussed 
in  §  17).  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  terms  of  relationship  in  the  sin- 
gular, which  take  simply  the  possessive  suffixes,  like  nouns  expressing 
inanimate  objects.  The  occurrence  of  the  endings  -k  and  4k  in  the 
plurals  of  terms  of  relationship  (see  §  44)  may  be  due  to  the  treatment 
of  these  like  other  nouns  designating  animate  objects. 

g'lho'tkH  his  wolf  ((j^thT)'  wolf;  -tk  passive  suffix;  -t  his) 
hnxdo! g'xntkH  his  grandchildren  19.10 

2.  Tsimshian  dialect! 
(a)  All  inseparable  possession,  including  nouns  designating  pai*ts 

of  the  l)ody,  locations  referring  to  self,  and  terms  of  relationship, 

are  expressed  by  possessive  suffixes,  and,  when  the  i)ossessive  is 

expressed  by  a  noun,  by  the  coj|liectives  (see  §  27). 

(nr)  Inseparable  possession  relating  to  jmrts  of  the  body: 

}}An  belly  hA'nn  my  belly 

U!a^  nose  tsIa'gEu  thy  nose 
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{/3)  Inseparable  possession  relating  to  space  relations: 

avjd^^  proximity  awd'H  near  him  (his  proximity) 

Idx'o'  the  place  over  laxo'yu  the  place  over  nie 

tivalafn  the  place  behind     txaWiit  the  place  behind  him 

{y)  Inseparable  possession,  expressing  terms  of  relationship,  in 
singular : 

nEgicaf^du  my  father 
lEmJcdl'yu  my  sister 


nE<jwa'^d  father 
lEmhll'  sister 


miii'nu  my  master 
uE&i'^plEnsgEn  thy  friend 


To  this  group  belong  also — 

niiain  master 
nEia*^p!E7isg  friend 

t       (J)  Separable  possession  of  inanimate  objects  is  expressed  by  the 
prefix  nE'  and  the  possessive  suffix  (viz.,  the  connective  suflSx). 

walh  house  7iE-tca!Ihu  my  house 

Wh  stone  uE'ldl^hu  my  stone 

(c)  Separable  possession  of  animate  objects  is  expressed  by  the 
prefix  UE'^  the  passive  suffix,  and  the  possessive  (viz.,  connective) 
suffix. 


FJrla  seal 

IwPs  dog 

ol  bear 

lidn  salmon 

hTce  herring 

ap  bee 

mEllf^k  steelhead  salmon 

Ufap  tribe 


icalh  house 


nE-E'rlugu  my  seal 

HE-haf^Hgu  my  dog 

nE'&itgxi  my  bear 

uE-hOlnigEn  thy  salmon 

nE-nkE'tgu  my  herring 

riE-a'psiL  my  bee 

nE-mEll!^ksu  mv  steelhead 
salmon 

n-ts!a'psit  people  of  my  vil- 
lage (but  n-U!a!hn  my  vil- 
lage) 

nE'Wd'lpHH  people  of  my  house 
(but  iiE-wd'lba  my  house) 


§  56.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  analyzing  satisfactorily  the  forms  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun.  It  has  been  stated  before  (§  20)  that  presence 
and  absence  are  expressed  by  the  suffixes  -st  {-t)  and  -^'^(Tsimshian  -t 
and  -ga).  Besidesthese,  we  find  independent  demonstrative  pronouns 
and  peculiar  demonstrative  suffixes.  In  the  Nass  dialect  there  are  two 
independent  demonstratives:  goii  this,  gos  that. 
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gon: 

Isp-ne'E  qane-hwUa  gon  I  am  always  doing  this  myself  52.3  {JtEp- 

self;  nes  I;  ga7ie-/nmla  a\w2LyH) 
nLk''^e  tgoiiL  sa-gd'otl'H  then  she  resolved  this  7.5 
gE-g'tjyg'a'psL  hwU  daxdffu.t  gon  high  piles  these  42.10 
igonl  htt:  this  he  said  99.12 

gos: 

SEia-Uk's-g'a^ (Iehi  qa-gd't  dEp  gostg'e  very  diflFerent  were  the  minds 
of  those  114.12  {he in-  very;  lik's-  separate;  -g'at  person;  -evi 
attributive  connective;  qa-  plural;  ^d^mind;  dEp-  plural  [§  52,  a]) 

SEih-go' itsk^L  ge-NEx  an  go'stg'P  really  he  reached  a  trail  there  126.7 
{hevi-  very;  gux  to  hit;  -nk^  inti-ansitive  [17.  2J;  ye'w£,r  trail) 

7nenL  t^Enhl-k'  gd'atg'e  that  was  the  master  of  the  squirrels  212.5 
(vten  master;  -l  possessive  connective;  t^EHLik'  squirrel) 

irl-8Eni-  k:!d-ama  mal  tgo'stg'P.  that  was  a  large  exceedingly  good 
canoe  107. 5  (?^?i-  large;  ^£7?/- very;  k'!d'  exceedingly;  ani^  good; 
-a  connective  [§  22j;  mdl  canoe) 

In  Tsimshian  the  demonstratives  seem  to  l)e  more  numerous. 
There  are  two  independent  forms:  gm  this,  gioa^  that. 

gwt : 
ddP  da  gunH  they  are  here 

adat  plid'rEdEt  WcLraydf^fj  dEp  gmlH  then  Waxaya'^q  told  them 
lgu-H^a-7Ui'k  da  gin!  a  little  after  this  {stja-  across;  7uik  long) 

gwa^: 

nin!%^  ktidEmd'H  gaJ-ts! tiptHla'hE  gwa9  those  are  the  nine  towns 

{nlnH'  this;  kndEnia'H  nine;  gal-tnla* p  town) 
G'UkiiatHla/^ntk  ^inoP  xaP  gwa^  this  slave's  name  was  G. 
kla-sg&ksEtn  gwa°  we  w^ill  stop  here  for  a  while 
adnt  anafxdE  dEp  gwa'^  then  these  agreed 

Derived  from  gioaP  is  gwa'f<gaP^  which  always  refers  to  absent 
objects: 

a^ia  al  ngEr  Ign-dza'gum  a' uta  gEnga  gma'sga^  but  then  the  little 
dead  porcupine  lay  there  {ada  then;  al  but;  Igu-  little;  dzag 
dead;  a'uia  porcupine;  gEnga  at  [see  §  28]) 
a'hjE  h'e'^fgEl  ird'lhEHgE  gwa'^gaga^  no  house  stood  there 

It  would  seem  that  gwa^  refers  to  locations  near  by,  since  it  is 
never  used  with  the  ending  -ga;  while  gwa'sga  designates  the  dis- 
tance, and  is  always  used  with  the  corresponding  connectives. 

Derived  from  gwa  is  also  gwai^  which  seems  to  point  to  the  part 
of  the  sentence  that  follows  immediately;  while  gwcfi  is  almost 
always  in  terminal  position. 
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nin!%'  vMim!lb  gwai  na-tgi-daful  those  were  the  houses  that  had 

come  down 
uEgioa'^dE  IguafndgE  gwa'it  Ha^UlEnalsEt  the  father  of  the  boy 

was  that  Ha't^lEna'sEt 

Possibly  these  two  demonstratives  are  related  to  gu^  which  appears 
often  with  the  function  of  a  relative  pronoun,  but  seems  to  be  a 
demonstrative  of  another  class.  These  appear  to  be  made  up  of 
the  demonstratives  d  and  g^  which  have  been  treated  in  §  20,  and  the 
two  vowels  -1  and  -u,  I  hav^e  not  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  a 
I  clear  understanding  of  these  forms.     I  have  found  the  series 


-^ 


'du 


-gu 


of  which  1  shall  give  examples: 


ttvf^HEnl  this  one  hit  thee 

nlnlV  bio/UtE  gwa^  HE-waftEtui  ye'Hdctf*  this  is  the  star  that  we 

call  y^l 
k^dyf^iiEinl  those  around  us 

gal-tala'hE  t'V^hEnl  la  gu  gwaP  this  is  the  town  of  the  sea-lions 
ada  he'ldE  wd'ldi  a  gwaP  much  did  this  one  here 
wl-Hgane'^8tE  Ke'HgEdl  a  sUu'^plElt  a  large  mountain  stands 

here  behind  the  house 

-ti 

nE-haf^du  hand'^g  this  woman  has  been  running 
uE-hd'^du  mmi'n  the  one  near  thee  has  been  running 

ninlV  gal-UlEptsla'hE  du  gwaP  those  are  the  towns 
dunaPidEmdEdUfHsEdd  .  .  .  who  will   live  then?     ZE  702*'" 
gd'^  dit  gan  lUf^ntln  you  were  angry  for  something  of  the  kind. 

gu  na-di-g'ig'l'nE,tgA  nE-ga-nid'HgEm  those  were  the  ones 
prayed  to  by  our  grandfathers 

daf-yagA  heuiW g' itga^  gi(^E  g'a'mgmn  dzVusdEgaP  thus  said  the 
chief,  that  sun 

tn^nnt  in-h' !Ul" Und^in  ya'tslEngE  da  k!ioan^  gu  }Jd!^w\da 
toutipa'ifin  I  am  the  one  who  gave  you  the  animals  that  you 
always  found  {t  he;  i^e'tiu  I;  tn  nomen  actoris;  h'ltnd'm  to 
give;  ya'tH!Ei<g  animals;  da  to;  hlioan  you  [dative];  Id'ioula 
always;  vm  to  find) 

Among  the  demonstratives  may  also  be  enumerated  the  element  n-, 
which,  in  the  Nass  dialect,  forms  the  common  conjunction  n-i*'6,  and 
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which  also  may  be  contained  in  the  stem  ne-  (Tsimshian  n/Er-)  of 
the  independent  pronouns.  In  Tsimshian  it  is  found  in  the  very- 
frequent  demonstrative  niiifl'  that  one. 

Numerals  (§§  57,  68) 
§  57.  Cardinal  WutnherH 

The  Tsimshian  dialects  use  various  sets  of  numemls  for  various 
classes  of  objects.  In  Tsimshian  one  of  these  classes  is  used  for  simple 
counting.  The  others  designate  flat,  round,  long  objects;  human  be- 
ings; canoes;  measures.  In  the  Nass  dialect  round  and  long  objects 
are  counted  by  the  same  set  of  numemls. 

These  sets  of  numerals  in  the  two  dialects  are  as  follows: 


k-'Sku 

I.  Abstra( 

t^a.s8. 

*tcoi 

9 

• 

k-!fl 

int. 
rsimshian. 

11.  Flat  objects. 

III.  Round  objects. 

Nass. 

Tsimshia 

n. 

Naiis. 

Tsimshian. 

1 

ok 

I 

k-'e'El 

klE'rBl 

2 

t'Epxa't 

tlKpxft'd 

„  I 

=  I 

k-'e'lbKl 

gO'oplEl 

3 

gola/nt 

gwant 

-  I 

=  I 

gul'a'l 

k!ule' 

4 

txalpx 

txiilpx 

-  I 

=-  I 

-  I 

-  I 

5 

k«st4?nc 

kuRtona 

-  1 

=  I 

-  I 

-I 

6 

q'&'Elt 

qlftolt 

-  I 

=•1 

-I 

-I 

7 

t'Epx&'Elt 

tlEpxAMt 

=  1 

„  I 

-  I 

<-! 

8 

qundA'Blt 

qlandft'olt  ' 

yuxda'Elt 

yukdaMt 

=  11 

-II 

9 

kustEmA'c 

kstEm&'s 

-  I 

»  I 

^l 

-I 

10 

k-'ap 

k-!ap 

«I 

-1 

X-p€'Bl 

kplol 

11 

k 'apdi  k-'aku 

k-!ap  di  g-Aok 

^  I 

s-s     ^ 

xpe'El  di  k-'e'El 

12 

k'apdi  t'Epxa't 

k'ap  di  tiKpxu'd 

-  I 

^  I 

xpe'Eldik'^'lbEl 

20 

k'e'lbEl  wul  k-'ap 

k-ede'ol 

k"!iye'tka 

-  I 

30 

gula  wul  k-'ap 

-I 

-I 

IV.  LongobjcctH 

• 

1. 
1 

v.  Human  beings. 

VI.  Ca 

Nabs. 
qam&'Et 

noes 

T 

q!a 

Na.«». 
=111 

TViiimHhiai 
qla'wutsxai 

Na.s8. 
ky'&l 

Tsimshian. 
k!Al 

simshlan. 

1 

mft'ot 

2        =111 

q&'opRxan 

tm^ade'l 

tiEpxadoM  . 

^albti'Bltktts 

^albAMtk 

3 

=  111 

^aMts^an 

gul&'n 

gulA'n 

gula'altkus 

^alts^a'ntk 

4 

=  111  '  txft'opsxan 

txalpxdA'l 

txalpxdA'l 

txalpxku.s 

tx&lpxsk 

5 

«III 

ktu'onsxan 

kustEnR&'l            '  kRtEnsAM 

kustr-nskus 

kBto'onKk 

6  \     ^U\ 

q!&'ltsxan 

q'AdEld&'l              q!ald&'l 

q!&Eltk«s 

q!&ltk 

7 

-in 

tlEpxfi'ltsxti 

m 

tiEpxadEdfl,'!       ;  tiEpxaldA'l 

t!Epx&'Eltku8 

t!Bpx&'ltk 

8 

«iii 

yukJaotsxa' 

11 

yuxdaEld&'l 

yukleadA'l 

yuxd&'Eltkus 

yukd&'ltk 

9 

=111 

kstEUl&'tSXf 

in 

1     *          AM         .[kstEnsA'l 
ku8tBnia.s&'l         ,{,    ^ 

[kslEmju^A'l 

kostEm&'skus 

kstsm&'sk 

10       -III 

kpo'otsxan 

xpAl 

kp&l 

k-'apk«».s 

k'apsk 

11 

-III 

xp&l  di  k'Al 

k'apkus    di    qa- 
ma'Et 

12 

-III 

x-p&ldiba^adO'l 

k'apkusdiealba'- 

Eltk".S 

20 

-III 

-I 

k-edA'ol 

k-'iye'tk«B 

30 

-III 

=  1 

gulAMKgitk 
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VII. 

Mea.Hure8. 

VIII.  Bundles  of 
ten  skins. 

1 

KaM. 

Tsimsbian. 

Xasn. 

1 

(k-'ilgft'x)-III 

klEl'd'n 

gusk''ewa' 

2 

(k'ibKlKa'x)-III 

gO'oplEl'd'n 

g-llpwa' 

3 

gulala6'n 

k!ar6'n 

4 

tzalpxal6'ii 

txalpxl'd'n 

3 

k«stSiiflEl6'n 

katonsEl'd'n.  katEn'd'n 

6 

q'&KldEld'n 

qlAidErd'n 

7 

t'sps&sldBld'n 

tlEpx&oldEl'd'n 

8 

ynfdilaldEld'n 

yukdAoidEi'd'n,  yukdEldEl'^'n 

9  .  koBtEmllBEld'n 

kstEmARErO'n 

10  '  X"pft6'nd6 

kpEl'6'n 

Nass 

k'leEl 
qavuKst) 

fEpxa!{t) 
k'le'IhEl 


This  system  will  appear  clearer  when  the  numerals  are  arranged 
according  to  their  stems. 

Nass  Tsimshian 

One:      i-'(x(W  k'la'^k 

klE'VEl 

q!ama^  which  may  be  the  stem 
also  for  qla'wutsxan 
Two:      eEjxm'({\  tlEpdu'(^d) 

gu'^plEl 

qaPp^  which  seems  to  be  the 

stem  for  ^alhd'Htk 

hagad{el)  

Three:   gol{d'nt)  gul-  in  gwant^  galQJn 

klule!     It  seems  doubtful  if 

this  is  different  from   the 
preceding  one 
gait 
tmlpx 
k^Htbn^ 
gl&H 

tiEpxa  the  same  as  two 
q!an 
yuk 
k»tEmd!%      (containing      mO^ 

thumb?) 
k'!ap 

kpiH  probably  related  to  the 
preceding  one 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  multiplicity  of  stems  belong  to  the  first  three 
numerals,  eight,  ten,  and  probably  twenty.  Not  all  these  distinct 
stems  are  entirely  independent,  but  evidently  in  part  modifications  of 
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Four:  ixalpx 

Five:  kHtens 

Six:  q!dEl 

Seven:  fEpxa 

Eight:  qan 
yxix 

Nine:  k^stsmd'c 


Ten: 


k*'^ap 
x'piH 
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the  same  remote  root.  It  would  seem  that  the  numerals  one,  two, 
three,  ten,  for  the  class  of  round  objects,  had  a  suffix  -Z,  which  has 
brought  about  modifications  of  the  stems  to  which  it  has  been  at- 
tached. It  seems  plausible,  therefore,  that  Tc'laPk  and  TcIeWeI^  gwant 
and  klvle^  k'!ap  and  kplH^  are  derived  each  pair  from  one  root. 

In  some  of  the  other  classes  the  suffixes  are  obvious,  although  their 
meaning  is  not  always  clear.  The  suffix  -sxan^  in  the  class  for  long 
objects  in  Tsimshian,  may  well  be  a  contraction  of  the  numeral  with 
sgan  stick.  The  class  designating  human  beings  contains  the  endings 
-dl^  'dM^  which  in  the  numeral  three  {guUIn)  has  been  changed  to 
'd7i  by  dissimilation.  The  class  expressing  measures  contains  the 
element  -on  hand. 

In  the  numerals  the  process  of  contraction  may  be  observed  with 
great  clearness.  Examples  are  the  weakened  forms  katEusitl  five  per- 
sons, and  that  for  nine  persons,  which  is  probably  derived  from  the 
same  stem,  kstEmasd'L  Here  belong  also  the  forms  yuJdeadd'l^  which 
stands  for  yukdeldd'l;  klEV&n^  for  klE'vEVon;  k*Hl^a!x\  for  k'^eEl  gdx' 

ONE  FATHOM. 

§  S8.  Ordin€il  Numhers,  Numeral  Adverbs,  arid  Distrib' 

utive  Xiitnbers 

Ordinal  numbers  are  not  found,  except  the  words  ks-qd'^x  and  ks-dzo'x 
THE  FIRST,  and  ania!  the  next,  which  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  nu- 
merals. 

Numeral  adverbs  agree  in  form  with  the  numerals  used  for  counting 
round  objects. 

nhk'^lt  Ib'la'iisk^t  La  guld'cdt  then  she  washed  him  in  it  three  times 
197.11  {-t  she;  Id-  in;  laqsk^  to  wash;  -t  him) 

Tsimshian: 
I  txaUpxa  haha'klvAtt  four  times  it  clapped  together 

Distributive  numbers  are  formed  with  the  prefix  viELa-  (Tsimshian 
ttieIe-)^  which  has  been  recorded  in  §  10,  no.  87.  Besides  this,  redu- 
plicated forms  are  found. 

Tsimshian: 

txd'lpxadE  wulk*!%pk'!a'pl  sa  (d 7n^-k! sfrsldii g'amktoTty  days 
to  each  month  ZE  792.21  {sa  day;  g'amk  month) 
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Syntactic  Use  of  the  Verb  (§§  69-66) 

§  S9.  Use  of  Stibjunctive  aftei*  Temparal  Particles 

The  method  of  forming  the  modes  has  been  discussed  before,  but  it 
remains  to  add  some  remarks  on  their  use.  By  far  the  most  common 
form  is  the  subjunctive.  All  historical  prose,  every  sentence  that  does 
not  express  the  speaker's  own  immediate  experience,  is  expressed  in 
this  mode.  For  this  reason  almost  all  introductory  cx)njunctions  are 
followed  by  the  subjunctive  mode.  Possibly^  this  mode  can  best  be 
compared  with  our  participles  in  so  far  as  it  often  has  a  somewhat 
nominal  character.  This  is  true  particularly  of  the  verb  when  intro- 
duced by  the  temporal  particles  hioil^  La,  Ld^  c?£/M(Tsimshian:  wul^  la, 
la?^  (lEni).     The  following  examples  illustrate  their  use: 

1.  luctl  seems  to  indicate  primarily  an  action  or  state,  then  the  place 
where  an  action  takes  place.     It  occurs  commonly  after  verbs 

like  TO  KNOW,  TO  HEAR,  TO  SEE,    TO  FEEL,  TO  COME,    TO  GO,  and 

other  verbs  of  motion,  to  find,  to  tell,  and  after  many  adjec- 
tives when  treated  as  verbs.  After  the  preposition  a  (see  §  67) 
it  generally  expresses  causal  relations. 

After  hirildfa^  to  know: 

himidlyit  holla' nuksEiii  elrt  he  knew  the  condition  of  being  cooked 

of  his  seal  183.13  {a'jiuka  done;  -ehi  attributive  connective;  elx 

seal) 
at  hic^a/VL  hiiM  hacTa'xk^L  him/ltg'e  he  knew  the  being  bad  his 

doing  37.6  {had^a'a^l'^  bad;  hunl  to  do) 
(Compare  with  this  nig'lt  hmld^e's  Ts^ak'  he'tg'e  Ts'ak'  did  not 

know  what  he  said  127.7) 

After  haq  to  feel: 

haqL  Jiiml  sqa-d^dL  da'sgum  elx  183.10  she  felt  the  piece  of  seal 

being  across  {nqa-  across;  (fa  to  sit;  dask^  slice;  elx  seal) 
niJc'^ejjat  hagh  dEm  hxml  ale'skH  then  he  felt  himself  getting  weak 

After  naxna'  to  hear: 

naxna'L  hwil  a'lg'ixL  qaq  she  heard  that  the  raven  spoke  151.11 
t  naxna'h  hwU  hahd't  fan  rnok^L  in'n.H  he  heard  that  some  one  was 

speaking  who  caught  leaves  15.11  {het  to  say;  vwk?^  to  catch 

with  net;  iahis  leaves) 

(Compare  with  this  t  naxna'L  hlL  vfi-d'e'sEt  he  heard  what  the  old 

man  m^  22. 6) 
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After  ^'a'a  TO  see: 

t  g'a'aL  hvM  goksL  mEWt  he  saw  a  salmon  jumping  52.15 

t  g'a'aL  hvM  a'lg'alL  g'at  wl-x'pd'ot  he  saw  a  man  examining  the 

large  jaw  52.6 
t  g'a'aL  LihVng'it  hwU  La  d'cCtk'sk^L  iLole  the  slaves  saw  the  blood 
having  come  out  133.15 

After  d'cPth'sk^  to  come: 
ScPtk'sk^L  hwtl  7nEsa!x'  it  came  to  be  daylight  160.7 
alcCtk'sk^L  hwU  sUg'aHk^det  it  came  that  they  cried  104.11 
aJcPik'sk^^L  hmL  (fanddluL  lax-ha'  the  sky  cume  to  be  clear  78.12 

After  id*e  to  go: 

hdgun-m'eL  g'at  ql  hmtl  Ui^ElErn-nd'ot  the  man  went  to  the  hole 
being  there  201.11 

After  qdfo  to  go  to: 

nik'^lt  qd'oL  hwU  cPdt  she  went  U)  where  he  was  sitting  209.10 
k''*et  qdfoL  hwU  sg'it  he  goes  to  where  he  lies  218.4 

After  hwa  to  find: 

ntg'it  hwat  htinl  g'dk'sL  qe'ttg'e  he  did  not  find  his  string  of  fish 
lying  in  the  water  117.8  {titg'i  not;  g'dk'8  to  be  in  water;  get  a 
string  of  fish) 

After  inaL  to  tell: 
t  ma'Ldet  hwtl  wftk^detg'e  they  told  him  where  they  got  it  from 

42.8  {wttk'^  to  come  from) 
t  rndLs  O'tx'mtialntx'Lhwtlle'hd'k^k'^L  Lgf/uLk^Lg'a'tg'e90A6 
G'ix'sats'ji'ntx*  told  where  the  child  of  the  man  was  on  {le-  on; 
fwksk^  to  be  with  something;  LgT/uLk^  child;  g'at  man) 

After  adjectives  used  as  verbs,  and  after  numerals: 
nal^L  hwtl  iaft  long  he  went  146.11  (long  was  his  going) 
naJc^L  hiotl  L&ddet  long  they  walked  126.6 
wl'fe'sL  hiotl  g't'tkHg'e  he  swelled  up  much  90.12 
wi'fe^HL  hwU  ayawd'tkH  he  cried  much  123.4 
hvx  k'^elL  hwtl  hwt'h  Txu'msEin  T.  did  one  thing  more  44.13 
q^ayim-cte'lplHaL  hvM  riand'oL  lax-ha'  he  was  quite  near  to  where 
the  hole  in  the  sky  was 

Tsimshian: 
adat  tlEl-qdlHi  wvl  wa'txEga  sqd'HgEt  he  thought  about  it  that  the 

darkness  continued  ZE  784.3  (t!El-qd!^tl  to  think;  ioa*t%Eg  to 

continue;  »qdHg  darkness) 
adat  n!axnv!^  wvl  la  g'ik  ha'tslEksEm  go'itlEkst  then  he  heard  him 

come  again  (n  !axnu'^  to  hear;  g'tk  again;  ha'tslEksETn  once  more; 

g&it/Eks  to  come) 
adat  nla^xnu'^dEt  Woiraya/^k  wul  wi-saHdzEgE  tsla-woIlhEt  then 

Waxaya'**k  heard  the  people  in  the  house  groan  much  (t£>l- 

greatly;  saidz  to  groan;  tsla-  inside;  wolh  house) 
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ada  sa-nV^^dzE  ya'tslEsgEdE  wul  Jc8E-gwa!^ntgE  wl'^ffepla  then  the 
animals  saw  the  great  light  rising  ZE  785.6  {m-  suddenly;  nl^dz 
to  see,  discover;  yalUlEsg  animal;  'k%E'  out;  gwcfintg  to  touch; 
ksB-gvyS^ntg  to  rise;  wlr  great;  g&ep!a  light) 

adat  ma'lEsgE  w\il-a  ha'usgE  n-UlalptgaP  then  he  told  what  his  tribe 
said  ZE  786.8  {jm/A  to  tell;  luiu  to  say;  U!ap  tribe) 

ada;b  pliSrEt  uE-tslalpt  gEsga  wvla  dzcUksgA  waik*tgaP  they  told 
the  tribe  about  their  brother  being  dead  {pliSr  to  tell;  tslap 
tribe;  dzak  dead;  walk'  brother) 

<U  k'H'^tsxan  'tovl  JesE-gwd'^ntgE  g'a'mgEt  and  he  showed  the  moon 
that  rose  ZE  791.17  (k'/V^tsxo/n  to  show;  g*amg  sun,  moon) 

am  dEp  dEm  id'^ka  vrula  ha*u  aluta  good  we  follow  what  porcu- 
pine says  ZE  792.22  (am good;  dEp  we;  dEtn  future;  iS^k  to  fol- 
low; hja'u  to  say;  aluta  porcupine) 

The  use  of  vmi  is  not  quite  so  regular  in  Tsimshian  as  in  the 

Nass  dialect.     We  find,  for  instance, 

t  nlaamu'^  ha'us  WaxayW^k  he  heard  what  Waxaya'^k  said 
ada  g'ik  k/s^rslds  wvl  hSltga^  and  one  more  being  full 

On  the  other  hand,  vml  is  used  very  commonly  with  the  intro- 
ductory conjunctions  ada^  da.  In  fact,  in  most  prose  the  greater 
number  of  sentences  begin  with  this  combination: 

ada  wul  k'UfpxorlEjnd'HgEt  then  every  one  was  saved 

ada  wvlat  yolvlEmoss  Waocuya/^kgaf*  then  he  gave  advice  to  W. 

ada  vnU  ts/l^nt  then  he  entered 

The  two  forms  wid  and  loida  are  apparently  used  without  much 
discrimination.  Both  are  generally  admissible,  and  I  have  not 
succeeded  so  far  in  discovering  any  difference  in  their  meaning. 

2.  La  expresses  a  past  state  (Tsimshian:  la). 

sBm-gwd'eL  hvA'lt  ah  gwasL  gu%8-halai'tg'e  he  was  very  poor  on 

having  lost  his  dancing-blanket  38.14  {sErri-  very;  gwa^  poor; 

g'ioas  to  lose;  guis-  blanket;  hodai't  ceremonial  dance) 
k'd'Lo'odet  ah  ha  Loxha! xk^det  they  went  out  having  finished 

eating  40.9 
t  g'a'aL  vrnnafx'  La  ax-g'efhEtg'^  he  saw  the  food  which  he  had  not 

eaten  41.4  {vmnd'x*  food;  ax-  not;  g'ep  to  eat  something) 
cflg'ixs  LdgSboldf  aL  hat  hitMafx'L  hunl  dzaht  Lfigobola'  spoke 

when  he  knew  that  he  had  lost  20.10  {a'lg'%x  to  speak;  hvMafx' 

to  know;  d£aL  to  lose) 
lolf^xl^det  ah  ha  xsddt  they  divided  upon  his  having  won  21.1 
La  hut  yvfkaa^  uLk'^'e  .  .  .  when  it  was  evening  again  141.4 
La  Lfid^t  U'ia'tsL  axi  Kb'vkH  ah  laX'Cm-la'k?',  after  the  porcupine 

had  struck  the  fire  with  its  tail  77.7 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 ^26  §  ^9 
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Tsimshian: 
adat  8Em-lu'8ana!lgEtga  a  lat  nV^  dxidolu  lEpl&^p  then  he  was 

much  surprised  at  it  when  he  saw  the  ice  (on  the)  stones  {MSfn- 

very;  In-  in;  sanaflg  surprised;  nl^  to  see;  da!u  ice;  W°p  stone) 
lu-a'vi  gdf^U  ndfH  gEsgE  lat  nV^stga^  his  mother  was  glad  when  she 

saw  him  {lu-  in;  dm  good;  gQPd  mind;  7ia^  mother;  nl^  to  see) 
nin!V  gan-haldEm-g^o'lt  gEsgE  lag'ik  ganld'^k  therefore  thoy  arose 

when  it  was  morning  again  {nm  IV  that  it  is;  gan-  reason;  haldEr/t- 

up;  ^'oZ  to  run  [pluml] ;  gE8gE2X\  ^'^^ again;  gayilaf^kiwoYinu^) 
adat  g'elksA  lat  wurani'Suioa'ndE  ha'^sgEt  then  he  felt  when  the 

wind  had  driven  him  ashore  {g'elks  to  feel;  trnd^ani-  landward; 

Huwa'n  to  blow;  baPsg  wind) 
la  g'lk  klE'vEldE  la  tgi-ia'^  sat  when  again  one  day  went  down 

(k/E'rel  one;  tgi-  down;  id'^  to  go;  sa  day) 
dzEda'  hi  jrg^ca' tkHE7i  if  you  feel  cold 
dzE  la  gird'7ik8En  you  may  have  been  cooked 
adu  la  qa'odlngE  ha' utga^  when  he  had  finished  speaking 
ada  lat  sa-gdHEingA  u'riksEgst  when  they  had  taken  off  the  ashes 

3.  La  while  (Tsimshian:  IW*), 

nlk'^et  ma' hdltg'e  hd  inetk^L  qal-ts\i'p  then  they  told  him  that  the 

town  was  full  183.14 
La  sEVi'hag'ait'd^d' L  Loqs^  uhk^'^e  .  .  .  when  really  in  the  middle 

was  the  sun,  then  .  .  .  103.16 
ntg'l  hux  hwtlt  La  qd'odet  they  did  not  do  it  again  when  thej^ 

finished  179. 10 

Tsimshian: 
nHnl't  wtd  tmdd'i  IdH  wid<i^  sl'^plEudE  na'kstga^  that  was  how  she 

knew  that  her  husband  continued  to  love  her  {wuld'i  to  know; 

sl'^p-EH  to  love;  nakn  husband) 
ada  Id'^  icula  hr'HgE  vnd-qd'^sgEdst  then  continued  to  stand  the 

wise  ones  ZE  792.20  {lu^tg  to  stand;  wal-qd'Hg  wise) 
ada  HagaH-ana! gai^gEtgA  a  Id^  dsin  inula  idl^  g'a'm^Em  dzVusdEt 

then  they  agreed  together  that  the  sun  should  continue  to  go 

ZE  791. 18  (^a<7^^/^- together;  an&gasgXAi  agree;  m'^togo;  g'a7?ig 

moon,  sun;  d.zl'uM  daylight) 

4.  rfiiVri  future  (Tsimshian:  dEni), 

xpEtn'a'xL  lig'^e'Eni<k^g*e  aL  dEia  de-hwtU  the  grizzly  was  afraid 

to  do  it  also  50.14:  {,cpEfs^a'x  afraid;  lig'^e'Etisk^  grizzly  bear) 
heL  qd'odEL  ou'el  dEin  fuks-tle'sEs  Ti<!ak*     the  slave  thought  he 

would  push  out  Ts'ak*  135.4  (lie  to  say;  q&dd  heart;  xa'E  slave; 

fuk^-  out  of;  Hen  to  push) 
nlg'i  dEt/i  hxix  aUr^k'sg^ieg'e  I  may  not  come  again  165.14 
dzaL  am-hd'ts^  dEni  g'e'tj)tg'e  the  stump  ate  all  he  was  going  to  eat 

55.12 
flEm  k'-e  niEU'le'En  you  shall  go  up  91.2 
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Tsimshian: 

ada  dBm  Jdvi'man-gd'aEn  then  you  will  jump  up  and  about  ZE 
I       790.15  {k!vl'  about;  man-  up;  gd8  to  jump) 
,  gwa*i  dEm  ha' an  this  will  you  say  ZE  790.15 
daniE  dsm  JcsE-lff^  I  sl'^hEt  then  shove  out  the  bone!  (niE  thou 

[subj.];  ksE'  out;  l&*  to  shove;  si^h  bone) 
ffia'lE  dsmt  lEgv!^lardEt  she  told  she  would  burn  it 

§  CO.  Une  of  Subjunctive  in  the  Negative 

The  negative  conjunction  ntg'l  (Tsimshian:  algE\  and  that  used  in 
interrogative-negative  sentences  n^  (Tsirashian:  aJt)^  are  followed  by 
the  subjunctive  or  by  the  connective  -I 

nig'tt  mAfEriL  dEm  sqa-idt  Idt  107.1  it  did  not  let  go  what  went 
across  the  way  of  it  {md'fEn  to  let  go;  aqa-  across;  id  to  go;  Idt 
to  it) 

fiLl^'et  ntg'it  da-a^qhl^det  they  do  not  reach  it  139.2 

nigin  dEm  de-go* ut  I  will  not  take  it 

'nMh  ad^a'dtJc'sd^da?  are  they  not  coming? 

ne  rriESEm  hwa'daf  didn't  you  find  it?     106.7 

Tsimshian: 

In  the  Tsimshian  dialect  the  negative  is  generally  used  with  the 
connective  -Z,  as  desijribed  in  g  31;  the  first  person  singular  fol- 
lowing the  negative  is  -l.     (See  §  51.) 

a'lgE  n  dEm  hltna'jnt  al  hanaPg  I  shall  not  give  it  to  the  woman 

a'lgs  dl  tld'^idgEtga^  it  is  not  difficult 

a  v>ul  a'lgE  dl  t  vmla!il  dEm  dax-yd'^gul  ani'^stga^  because  he  did 

not  know  how  to  hold  on  to  the  branch  {wuld'i  to  know;  dax- 

ydf^g  to  hold;  anV^s  branch) 
a'lgE  dl  hasd'^ai  I  do  not  wish  (to  do  so) 
a'lgEt    Thisa^k^tgEtgA    stsJd'lga^    the   beaver   did   not    mind    it 

{nmigd'Hg  to  mind;  mtsldl  beaver) 

Negative-interrogative  sentences: 

al  slf^pgEdl  giigA  hana'^xga^f  is  not  this  woman  sick  \ 
al  7fi£  wuld'idut  tn-wtdd'gunf  don't  you  know  who  has  done  this 
to  you  ? 

§  61.  The  Subjunetive  after  Conjunvtions 

nhk^'^et  g^a'ah  hwtl  leba'yukL  qe'wun  103.5  then  he  saw  the  gulls 
fly  {g'a'a  to  see;  leba'yuk  to  fly  [pluralj;  qexoun  gull) 

h^^et  go'uL  wdhd'Ht  then  he  takes  a  string  217.4 

wdaLk'^et  Id-dEp-fskld'aLsaant  then  he  breaks  it  down  in  it  217.8 
{Id-  in;  dEp-  down;  fskld'aLsaan  to  break) 

tse  n  dEm  suwa'nt  I  may  cure  her  123.7 

da^  hwUd'gut  when  he  has  done  this  to  him  217.6 

§§60,61 
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Tsimsbian: 

adod  gsfrEdaxtgaP  then  he  asked  her 

ada  rriE  dEm  sEm  wida'i  la  gwa'ntgut  then  ye  will  know  that  I 
have  touched 

§  62.  Use  of  the  Indicative 

On  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  Tsimshian  languaffe  to  express 

all  narrative  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  indicative  forms  are  quite  rare, 

and  occur  almost  only  in  statements  of  self -experienced  facts.     It  is 

remarkable  that  the  particle  na^  which  expresses  the  completed  past, 

and  which  occurs  in  the  Tsimshian  dialect  only,  is  always  followed  by 

the  indicative. 

I  nan  klvl'Sag^ap-iaf^nu  1  have  only  walked  about  without  purpose 

Examples  of  the  use  of  the  indicative  are  the  following: 

dsm  la'neE  az  awa'an  I  shall  go  (to)  near  you  196.12 

dsm  qalafqndin  we  will  play  76.6 

nthnefh  id'deE  I  roast  that  121.9 

lEp-g'e'bsda^i   dze'Edze   Lgo-lEp-tq^aJ-vie'nt  grandmother  ate   her 

own  little  vulva  121.12  {Isp-  she  herself;  g'eb  to  eat  something; 

dze'sdz  grandmother ;  Lgo-  little ;  tq'al-  against ;  nien  vulva) 

Tsimshian: 

gwa'lgs  ns  im'lbE  sEinWg'tt  the  chief's  house  is  burnt 

ama  loaflt  Tom  Tom  is  rich 

dsm  g'idi-ga'^da  xaP  I  shall  catch  the  slave 

wdPnt  yaf^gut  my  grandfather  invites  thee 

§  63.  The  Negative 

{a)  The  negative  declarative  is  expressed  by  the  adverb  ni'g'i  (Tsim- 
shian a'lgE)^  which  evidently  contains  the  stem  n^  (Tsimshian  at)  and 
the  suffix  indicating  absence.  The  stem  without  this  suffix  is  used  in 
the  negative  interrogative  (see  §  60).  The  negative  adverbs  are 
always  followed  by  the  subjunctive. 

n1^'7t  hirUdf^rL  htnU  dafuLL  ntelt  he  did  not  know  where  his  com- 
panion had  gone  15.2  {hrtlafx*  to  know;  daiiL  to  leave;  stel  com- 
panion) 

iiig'i  fe^t'C'st  they  were  not  large  113.9     (See  also  p.  403.) 

(5)  The  negative  interrogative  is  expressed  by  ne  (Tsimshian:  cS). 

rilh  aira'dik'sdEdii?  are  they  not  coming? 

nth  sg'ih  ms  dEm  ha-ynEn-sd'g'idaf  have  you  anything  to  pull  it 

up  with?  {sg'i  to  lie;  ms  thou;  ha-  means  of;  mEn-  up;  sag'  to 

pull) 

§§  62,  03 
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Tsimshian: 

cA  nE'hd'^dif  has  he  not  been  running? 

of  I  mE-vmla'idut  hi-urulafgunf  don't  you  know  who  did  this  to  you? 

(c)  The  word  no  is  expressed  by  nl  (Tsimshian:  a'yin).  The  form 
afyin  is  also  sometimes  used  in  interrogative  sentences. 

*'n^,"  de'yaL  g'a'tg'i  "no,"  said  the  man  87.11 

Tsimshian: 

'^A'ytnl  tiE-gwu-waHsEmi^  naH?^^ — "J.'yin."  Did  you  not  get 
what  you  went  for,  my  dear?" — *'  No."  {a'yin  not;  ue-  posses- 
sive; ^an-  reason;  tool  to  do;  -SEm  ye;  iwPt  my  dear!  [masc.]) 

{d)  hmoaflg  (Tsimshian)  signifies  not  ybt. 

a  hawa/lga  gdPi  dsdyf^hEt  when  not  yet,  anything  was  alive  ZE 
782.1 

{e)  In  subordinate  clauses  the  negation  is  expressed  by  ax-  (Tsim- 
shian wor).  These  prefixes  have  been  described  in  §  11,  no.  137, 
p.  328.  This  prefix  must  be  considered  to  have  a  nominal  character, 
so  that  the  whole  sentence  appears  as  a  verbal  noun. 

(/)  g'Uo'  don't  I  (Tsimshian  g'UQf). 

g'U6  dzE  s&osEm^  ana!  don't  take  the  rest  out  181.9  {dzs  weakens 

the  imperative) 
g'U&  niE  dzE  %mn  ma'LEt  don't  tell  about  iti  181.11 

Tsimshian : 

g'UA'  hal^BEYit  don't  be  afraid  I 
g'Ud!  mE  dzE  ^d!H  don't  go  there  I 

§  64.    Tlie  Inteirrogative 

In  the  Nass  dialect  the  interrogative  seems  to  be  formed  regularly 
by  the  suffix  -a,  which  is  attached  to  the  indicative  pronominal  endings 
(see  §  48).  In  Tsimshian  the  most  frequent  ending  is  -i,  but  -u  also 
occui*s.  It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  these  endings  may  be  identical 
with  the  demonstrative  endings  -i  and  -u,  which  were  discussed  m 
J  56.     After  interrogative  pronouns  these  endings  are  not  used. 

1.  Interrogative  suffix  -a  : 

neih    ts/ens  K'^aL-hJaltguia-q^VHEfniq   ah   tslEm-hvMhaff  did   not 

Labret-on-One-Side  enter  the  house?   191.12  {ts!m  to  enter; 

h'^aL-  on    one  side;   hat^  to  stand;  q/e'sEniq  labret;    talETn- 

interior;  hvMp  house;  -a  interrogative) 
netL  vn-tH'sda?  is  it  great? 
ne  rriE  ssm  hwaldaf  didn't  you  find  it?  106.7 

§64 
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Tsimshian  -I : 

wa^  nl'^dzEm?  do  you  see? 

ms  dEdvf^UEnif  are  vou  alive? 

a  wu  la  dzaM  wa*nl?  is  the  deer  dead  yet? 

al  rriE  nlaxno'^di  gu  xatdmqt?  don't  you  hear  a  noise? 

al  dl  ga*u8Enl?  have  you  no  hair? 

Tsimshian  -u: 

m!^pgut?  is  he  sick  ? 

ci  inE  wida'idut  in-wvlaf gunf  dost  thou  not  know  who  did  this 

to  thee? 
al  7nE  la'  wvla  hoibEb&ldutf  didst  thou  not  always  keep  it? 

2.  No  interrogative  suffix  is  used  after  interrogative  pronouns. 

ago'  what  (Tsimshian:  gdPY 

agd'h  La  an-hafh  qal-W^apf  what  is  it  that  the  people  say  ?  138.15 
agd'h  dsm  an-a'k'SEuf  what  are  you  going  to  drink?  17.14 
o^o'l  he'UEn?  what  is  talking  (there)?  23.9 

Tsimshian: 

I  g&*  vyyla  ha'unt?  what  do  you  sa}'^ 

n^  where  (Tsimshian:  ndA): 

ndaL  hvM  hstk^L  hv^lp?  where  is  the  house  ? 

ndaL  dEtnt  hwtl  de-v^tJ^Hf  where  will  he  have  come  from?  16.6 

Tsimshian: 

I  7idA  wvla  loa'HgEntf  where  do  you  come  from? 

na  who  (Tsimshian:  na?)i 

nd  fan-ax-hv)Uafytnf  who  does  not  know  thee? 

Tsimshian: 

naPl  t  in  na'hsgE  Igu'HgES  Qaud'f  who  is  the  one  to  marry  the 

daughter  of  Gauo  ? 
rvaPdE  gu  aioa'^n?  who  is  the  one  next  to  thee? 

§  65.  The  Imperative 

The  imperative  of  intransitive  verbs  is  ordinaril}^  expressed  by  the 

second  person  of  the  indicative  or  subjunctive,  while  its  emphasis  may 

be  lessened  by  the  particle  dzs.     Very  often  the  personal  pronoun  is 

strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  prefixed  subjective   pronouns. 

In  many  cases  the  imperative  has  the  future  particle,  which  suggests 

that  the  form  is  not  a  true  imperative  but  merely  a  future  which  serves 

the  purpose  of  expressing  an  order. 

dEin  yu'kdEUL  fEm-ld'neE  hold  to  my  neckl  75.11 

dEm  qald'qnorn  let  us  play  I  (literally,  we  shall  plaj')  75.6 
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Weakened  by  dze: 

dze  arna-g'a-  adESEtn  look  well  after  her  191.15 

TUE  dzE  k'^e'  nfiE  td-k''^e't8Elt  then  put  in  the  finger  195^10 

Tsimshian: 

dEm  kUd-man-gd'sEn  then  jump  up  and  about! 

nlvnx'  dEin  dzagam-ka'HgEnga^  that  one  call  ashore!  (literally,  that 

is  the  one  you  will  call  ashore) 
dKm  ^an  UE-ama-waHs  nEgwaf^dEn  promise  him  the  wealth  of  your 

father 

Weakend  by  dzEi 

cuia  dzE  mid  hau'un  ''^lax-U/^V^  then  say  ''on  stone" 

Transitive  verbs  may  form  their  imperatives  in  the  same  way. 
tgoTiL  dEm.  hvn'lEu  do  this  I  (literally,  you  will  do  this) 

Tsimshian: 

niE  dEra  lagcu-lu-dd^  da!u  put  ice  on  each  side  I 
mE  dmn  Hs-wa'dit  call  him  a  name  I 

More  frequently  the  imperative  of  transitive  verbs  is  expressed  by 

indefinite  connectives,  or,  when  there  is  no  nominal  object,  by  the 

ending  l  (Tsimshian  -T). 

gouL  Lgo'uLgun  take  your  child  I  205.5 

hM^En-d'a'L  qa-t^WoL  t^ak'  put  back  from  the  fire  some  dishes 

207.2 
saflEhEL  steam  iti  54:. 8. 

Tsimshian: 
wai^  di  hd'°ll  you,  on  your  part,  try  I 
dEX-yaf^gwA  anl'^SEt  hold  on  to  the  branch  I 
tlEm-ntvlH  la' nuat  accompany  my  son-in-law  to  the  fire! 
inwn-sa'ik'A  aai'^nt  pull  up  your  foot! 

By  far  the  most  frequent  method  of  expressing  the  imperative  is 

by  the  periphrastic  expression  am  (it  would  be)  good  (if). 

QjiJiL  dEm  gvxt  take  it!  141.8 

amh  dEm  sE-d'Lgum  let  us  cut  wood!  63.4 

dmL  dE7n  de-xsan  yoii  gamble  also!  29.1 

dm,  VIE  dEm  ico'ox  fial-tsa' p  invite  the  town  206. 13 

Tsimshian: 

dm,  iJiE  dEm  dl  hdHt  try  it  tool 

d'ms^rd  m.Ek!a-di-ha'^a  n-dl-na-hEha' gan  just  try  my  playground 
too  {am  good;  -seFti  dubitative;  mE  thou;  kla-  just;  dl-  on  (thy) 
part;  hag  to  taste;  7i-  possessive;  na-  place;  hag  to  taste,  play) 

am  dE7rh  k'/e'^dgsnt  escape! 

dm  dzE  gd^8  dEp  uEgv^dl^dEn  go  to  your  parents! 
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The  negative  imperative  is  expresse<l  by  g'%L&. 

g'U& !  fiEoma^yUg'^  aL  ts/Bm-hwVlp  don'tl  they  might  hear  you  in 

the  house  91.10. 
g'Uff  ms  dzE  asm  sgaryGxkf^t  don't  pass  in  front  of  it  107.3 
g'Ud'L  SEXBo/mExsEmEs  don't  keep  your  mouths  closed  84.5 

§  66.  Subordinatixig  Conjunctions 

The  use  of  the  temporal  particles  and  of  the  negative  as  subordinat- 
ing conjunctions  has  been  described  before  (§§  59  et  seq.).  It  remains 
to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  other  important  conjunctions. 

1.  fc'^S  then;  generally  in  cofinection  with  the  demonstrative  w- 

nik'^e  d'cPik'sk^t  then  he  came 

k'^e  ddqL  annafsL  qdq  then  he  took  the  skins  of  ravens  39.2 

riL  dsra  k'^e  mE-tocefldtL  STnaao'  then  burn  the  meat  213.1 

2.  da  when. 

da  La  wdqsL  g'oftg'^  when  the  man  is  buried  218.4 

3.  dzE  (tsE)  weakens  statements. 

fiLk'^e  g'fdaxL  sEtrt^d'g'U  tsE  hwU  wUl^t  then  the  chief  asked 

where  it  might  come  from  183.13 
n%g'U  ki/Mdx'8  Wig'a't  tsE  hioUd^sp-a'xk^L  not  knew  Giant  where 

he  came  down  15.1 
TiLk'^e  woxioa'xdet  a  tse  hioU  KvA'lh  Ux  then  they  wondered  at 

where  was  the  seal  42.6 
op  tsE  nd'ot^  tsE  71x1* il^L  ak'8  aL  ba'nt  lest  he  die,  if  his  belly  should 

be  full  of  water  73.7 

The  use  of  dzE  with  imperatives  has  been  explained  before. 

4.  tsBda  {d»E  da)  when,  if. 

tsEda  haaa'xL  haMd'iig*it  dEmt  dzdk^^L  ssl-g^aftt^  k''*e^  when  a  witch 

desires  to  kill  a  fellow-man,  then  217.1 
tsEda  hvx  hici'leE,  rtLk'^e^  when  I  do  it  again,  then  165.12 
ts/e'ne  ndt^  tssda  ne'sn  enter,  my  dear,  if  it  is  you  I  39.13 

5.  Op  tsE  else,  lest. 

op  Ue  nd'deE  else  I  might  die  74.4 

k'^e  SEm-ia' Lk^L  Iox-o'l  16' op;  dp  tsE  g*utg*wd!6il^L  sak"  qan-hrjcHt 
34.9  then  the  top  of  the  stone  was  very  slippery;  lest  the  olachen 
might  be  lost  was  the  reason  of  his  doing  so  {sEm-  very;  ioLk^ 
slippery;  lax-o'  top;  ld'6p  stone;  g^wdotk^  to  be  lost;  saJc 
olachen) 

6.  ts^O  although. 

ts^ot  hvx  hwUd'x't  although  he  knows  it 
J  66 
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Tsioishian: 

1.  ada  then. 
dda  ina'lEdE  dsp  gua!^  then  these  told 
adab  g'ik  s^Orha'H  he  assisted  him  (literally,  then  he  stood  by 

him) 

2.  da  when, 

TIE  la  dErn  gwWntgE  da  n  dsm  m  mEa'wulgEt  when  I  shall  have 

touched  it,  then  I  shall  swing  the  rope  {giodntg  to  touch;  m 

to  swing;  mEa'vmlg  rope) 
daAltslElEni-ha'pdAnld'^idEt^ada  •  •  .  when  the  killer- whales 

rushed  in,  then  .  .  .  ifslElEm-  into;  hap  to  rush  [plural]; 

nlaPai  killer- whale) 

3.  dzE  weakens  statements. 

adat  g^TEdaastgE  a  gff  dzE  qan  ha'ut  then  they  asked  why  he 

might  have  said  so 
edp/Exdi  a  n  dzE  txal-wd'adE  IgvIHgidaf^  I  may  remember  when 

I  may  have  met  my  child  {dpiEx  to  remember;  txal-wS^ 

to  meet;  IgiHg  child;  -^  I,  my  [see  §  51]) 

4.  flzE  da  when,  if. 

n  dEia  waHint  dzE  da  hd'^SEn  I  will  carry  you  if  you  are  afraid 
{wa'li  to  carry  on  back;  hc^a  to  be  afraid) 

dzE  da  Id  ts^V^nt  dA  ?i  dEin  sa-dA-ga'tnat  when  I  enter,  I  shall 
fall  with  it  {ts/l^n  to  enter;  sa-  suddenly;  dA-  with  some- 
thing; ^a'ina  to  fall) 

5.  6p  dzE  else,  lest 
bd'^sEnnt  ffp  dzE  dza'gi  I  fear  (lest)  I  fall 

6.  tstu  although. 

tsfu  nVysdA  tgi-ffksut^  da  g^ap-a'lgA-di-aga'ytksgl  although  1 
(literally,  this  one)  fell  down,  he  (I)  really  did  not  hurt  himself 
(myself)  (;2z^^rfii  he,  this;  tgi-Aown)  ^fe  to  drop;  -ul\  g^ip- 
really;  a'lgA  not;  di-  on  [my]  part;  s^a'ytksg  to  be  hurt) 

tslu  wagait  rCa  g'idEganef^taga?  even  though  far  to  the  Tlingit 

7.  ast  while. 
ada  cm  hiW^ksga  IV^mitga^  then  while  he  began  his  song 

8.  am/l  if  (event  assumed  as  not  likely  to  happen) 

ami  dzE  lamE  g^cilksE  dzE  dsm  lu-da'Jdxa7i  if  you  should  feel 
that  you  may  drown  {g'alks  to  feel,  lu-  in;  da'Mxan  to  be 
drowned) 

ami  dzE  la  k'le'^xgEn  when  you  have  made  your  escape 

9.  yuH  if  (event  expected  to  happen). 
yvH  fiE  yHdzE^i  if  I  hit  you 
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§  67.  Preposition 

The  preposition  a  is  used  to  express  local,  temporal,  and  modal 
relations.  When  used  for  expressing  local  relations,  the  particular 
class  is  often  expressed  by  the  local  particles  prefixed  to  the  verb  and 
substantive.  The  preposition  always  takes  the  connective  suffix  -i  or 
-«,  as  described  in  §  §  23,  28. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  wide  application  of  this 
preposition: 

1.  Signifying  at: 

haxL  Lgo-a'h's  ah  awa'adetg'e  a  little  water  ran  near  them  117.3 
{Jkax  to  run;  Lgo-  little;  ak's  water;  awa'a  proximity) 

iaga-ma' gat  ah  g'afu  he  put  him  down  at  the  front  of  the  house 
46.8  {iaga-  down;  mag  to  put;  g'afu  beach  in  front  of  house) 

ah  g'o/lEq  outside  121.15 

2.  Signifying  in;  generally  with  the  verbal  prefix  Id-  and  with  the 

substantival  prefix  ts*Ein-i 

to-raa'qsk^L  felx'  ah  ts^Em-ts'ak'  the  grease  ran  in  (into)  the  dish 
46.14:(Zo-  in;  maqsk^  to  stand  [plural];  felx*  grease;  t^Em-  inside 
of;  t^ah'  dish) 

tq'al-lo-dzd'qst  ah  hvAlpg'e  he  stayed  in  the  house  64.11  {tq^al- 
against  [i.  e.,  permanently];  Id-  in;  dzoq  to  camp;  hvMp  house) 

3.  Signifying  on;  generall}'^  with  verbal  prefix  U-  and  substantival 

prefix  lax-: 

le-iacfh  oq  ah  la^-anl'at  a  copper  hangs  on  a  branch  138.3  {le-  on; 
ia'q  to  hang;  ane's  branch) 

4.  Signifying  toward;  often  with  the  verbal  prefix  Kagun-\ 

Jvagun-ie'H  g'at  ah  awa*at  a  man  went  toward  him  138.14  {hagun- 

toward;  /e'etogo;  ^'fl^man;  ai/'a'a  proximity) 
id'et  aL  g'ile'lix'  he  went  into  the  woods  119.11 
g'a'askH  ah  lax-ha'  he  looked  at  the  sky  137.6 

5.  Signifying  from: 

'wetkH  ah  awa'as  noxt  he  came  from  near  his  mother  22.12  {wUk^ 

to  come  from;  awa'a  proximity;  7i6x  mother) 
k'saxt  aL  hwVlp  he  went  out  of  the  house  166.11 

6.  Signifying  to;  used  like  our  dative: 

hxiM  hwfls  dEp  he'Ehes  as  ne'En  thus  did  my  uncles  to  thee  157.9 

(hiirii  to  do;  dEp  plural;  (n-^be'eb  uncle;  -Ie  my;  ne'En  thou) 
g'tna'mt  aL  Lgo-tJc'^e'Lk^  he  gave  it  to  the  boy  139.4 

7.  Signifying  with;  instrumental: 

La'lhEL  q\ildd'x'  aL  ha-q''d'L  she  scraped  the  spoon  with  her  fish- 
knife  8.9  {La'lb  to  scrape;  (faldd'x*  spoon;  ha-q^o^L  fish-knife) 
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U'ia'tsEt  l(iX'a!k'8  ah  waqht  he  struck  the  water  with  his  tail  75.15 

{le-  on;  ia'ts  to  strike;  lax-  surface;  ak's  water;  waqL  beaver's 

tail) 
guxL  lak^  ah  let  qanh  daqL  he  took  fire-wood  with  wedge  and 

hammer  90.8  {gvx  to  take;  lak^  fire-wood;  let  wedge;  qmi  and; 

daqL  hammer) 

8.  Signifying  on  account  of: 

^Epk^L  qd/ots  Wl-g'a't  ah  xdojx't  sick  was  Giant's  mind  on  account 

of  his  hunger  69.4 
SEm-pLa^k'skH  ah  hwVltg'e  he  was  very  tired  on  account  of  what 

he  ha(}  done  62. 1 5 

9.  Expressing  time: 

aL  wl'Sa'  all  day  long  138.9  (literally,  at  great  day) 

aL  haffng'e  rriEsd'x'g'i  before  daylight  151.6  (at  not  yet  daylight) 

aL  stnt  in  summer  20.14 

10.  Used  with  various  verbs: 

te-mEtme'tkH  ol  fe'hEn  they  were  full  of  sea-lions  108.8  {U-  on; 

mltk^  full;  fe'hEn  sea-lion) 
metk^L  mal  ah  Ian  the  canoe  was  full  of  spawn  29.10 
ansgwa'tgut  as  ne'tg'e  they  made  fun  of  him  143.3 
uLk'^^et  g'enh  g'aUge  ah  hiiniid&o  the  man  fed  him  with  tobacco 

90.10  (g'en  to  give  to  eat;  g*at  man;  Juinndd'o  tobacco) 
g'lk^L  Lid!n  ah  huya'tsk^  he  bought  elk  for  coppers  194.11  (g'ek^ 

to  buy;  iia'w.  elk;   Aay«75^"  copper) 
sa-hwd!dEt  ah  X-ama'lgwaxdEL    WSl'se  they  called  him  Eating- 

Scabs-of-Wa'sE   41.14  {sa-  to  make;    hwa  name;    x-   to  eat; 

aina'lk^  scab) 
q^&ts^t  ah  ha7ia'q^iQ  was  tired  of  the  woman  126.1 
wai-g'a'tkH  as  nEgiid'ddEt  he  longed  for  his  father  203.13 

The  preposition  a  is  used  very  often  with  hwtl  and  dsm  to  express 
causal  and  final  subordination,  the  subordinate  clause  being  thus  trans- 
formed into  a  nominal  phrase. 

11.  aL  Jnoil  because  (litemlly,  at  [its]  being): 

Uucbets*^x'det  .  .  .  tJ^z  Ai^^^/^p^'a'a^^^  they  were  afraid  because  they 

saw  it  207.10 
aL  hwilnlg'idi  hxilaVts  Ts'ak';  nlLns't  qant'hwtla'k^detg'e  because 
Ts'ak*  was  no  shaman,  therefore  they  did  so  123.12  {ntg'i  not; 
(2^' on  his  part;  //aZa/7  shaman;  lULtitt  that;  qan  reason;  hml 
to  do) 

tO'hvxi'ntk^L  qd'odEt  aL  hvnl  oftamkH  its  heart  was  annoyed 
because  of  the  noise  95.15  (Id-  in;  hwantk^  annoyed;  qdot 
heart;  ocstamk^  noise) 
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lO'hwa'ntk^L  qd'ddst  aL  hwU  ORstamT&t  he  was  annoyed  on  account 
of  the  noise  96.16  {ld-hwa'ntJ(^  annoyed;  qd'dt  mind) 

aba'^^asJi^t  ah  hvM  fn,-1c*^a-wi-y(!tl^ist  he  was  troubled  because  he 
cried  anew  very  much  21.12  {aha'g'^dslc^  to  be  troubled;  st-  anew; 
A''a-  exceedingly;  vn-ye'tk*^  to  cry) 

12.  aL  dmn  in  order  to,  that: 

Uagam-w&dt  ah  dEin  dEdd'lEqt  he  called  it  ashore  to  talk  with  it 
38.1  {tsa^am-  ashore:  wo' 6  to  call;  dEdd'lsq  to  talk  with) 

k'^et  hdxt  ah  dsm  nodm-a'k'st  he  waited  for  her  to  be  thirsty  21.7 
{bdx  to  wait;  nodm-  to  desire;  ak's  to  drink) 

Id-ya'lil^t  ah  dEm  yb'dxJcH  he  returned  to  eat  65.9 

k'si-ha'x  aL  dEm  gun-lu'kt  he  ran  out  to  make  move 

13.  Sometimes  the  connection  expressed  by  a  is  so  weak  that  it  may 

be  translated  by  the  conjunction  and.    Evidently  the  verb  fol- 
lowing a  is  nominalized. 

yb'oxk^t  ah  wl-fe'sEm  yb'dxh*'t  he  ate,  and  ate  much  36.10 
dJ^at  aL  id-ye'tkH  he  sat  and  wept  39.7  (he  sat  down,  weeping) 
iaga-id'L  na'k'stg'e  .  >  .  aL  La  gio6!6tkH  his  wife  went  down,  and 
he  was  lost  166.7,  8 

Tsimshian: 

The  variety  of  forms  which  the  preposition  a  takes  in  Tsimshian 
has  been  discussed  in  §  28.  Here  examples  will  be  given  illus- 
trating its  application. 

1.  Signifying  at: 

ada  kla-tlafH  gssgA  g'Uhatifli  then  he  sat  at  the  inland-side  for 
a  while 

al  di  riA^H  g'od  a  awa'  naksE  riE-wai'g'u?  does  a  person  lie  near 
my  brother's  wife?  {al  not;  di-  on  his  part;  n&^k  to  lie;  g'od 
a  person;  a\oa'  proximity;  naks  wife;  waig'  brother) 

2.  Signifying  in: 

dsint  u'^dsn  a  ts/Em-la'gEt  he  will  bake  thee  in  the  fire  {'uPd  to 
bake;  ts/sm-  interior  of;  la^  fire) 

3.  Signifying  on: 

adat  l/l-sE-gu'lgE  la'gE  dA  la£6'tga^  then  he  lighted  a  fire  on 
top  of  him  (Z/i-  on;  %e-  to  make;  gxdg  to  light;  2a^  fire; 
la/!ji?6  top) 

mE  dEm,  tlaf^nt  gsngs  stu'^plElga^  make  him  sit  in  the  rear  of 
the  house 

4.  Signifying  toward: 

ada  hagvl-ia/H  gEsgA  awa'  nE-wollbt  then  he  went  slowly  toward 

his  house 
gun-id'H  gEsgE  wul  naPkt  he  went  to  where  he  lay 
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I  5.  Signifying  from: 

wafHgBt  gEsgs  awa*  nalhstgoP  he  came  from  near  his  wife 
/laldEin-ha/^gEt  Astiwa'l  gssgE  laxl&^pgaP  Astiwa'l  arose  from 
the  stones 

6.  Signifying  to;  used  like  our  dative: 

ada  wvl  ha! us  UEgwaJH  gES  nUHgaP  then  his  father  said  to  him 
adat  vrviii  k'litia'insgE  da!u  gEsgE  Igvl^lgEtgaP  then  he  gave  ice 
to  his  child  {k'Una'm  to  give;  da*u  ice;  IgvPlg  child) 

7.  Signifying  WITH,  instrumental: 

dot  uml  lu'Sga-ya'dzE  tslalt  gEsgs  ll  then  she  struck  him  across 
the  face  with  the  feather  (Ju-  in;  sga-  across;  yfxdz  to  strike; 

■ 

ts/al  face;  U  feather) 
dza/hEt  ah  arCclntg*^  he  made  with  his  hands 
LolhEt  ah  ha-q^o'L  she  scraped  with  a  fish-knife  8.9 

8.  Signifying  on  account  of: 

lu-qlalgA  gffHs  Astiwd'l  gssgE  nE-txala'7idet  Astiwa'l  was  sad 
on  account  of  those  he  had  (left)  behind  {lu-  in:  q!dg  open, 
hollow;  gd^dmmdi]  txolaln  behind) 

9.  Expressing  time: 

a  loi'g&'msEm  during  the  whole  (great)  winter 
a  nA-qd!ga  in  the  beginning  ZE  781" 

10.  Used  with  various  verbs: 

a  vmlt  SE-qlan-qladd'vla  ga-ga'^dA  a  gwa' dElcsEni  ie9nt  because 
she  refreshed  the  hearts  with  cool  fog  ZE  797. S^iq/an-dd' id, 
literally,  to  go  over,  to  refresh;  gwa'dsks  cool;  te^n  fog) 
h6'ltgE  waflhEt  a  tsld^g  full  was  the  house  of  fat 
adat  wvl  plid'rEg  nsgwWH  gEsgEt  g'Uksrnl'^sgE  nalkstgcfi  then 
she  told  her  father  that  she  had  looked  back  at  her  husband 
{plid'r  to  tell;  g'llks-  back;  7u^  to  see) 

11.  a  wul  because: 

a  wult  la  na*gEdat  nlaxnvl  h^iu  because  for  a  long  time  she  had 
heard  say  (nag  long;  nlax^tiu'  to  hear;  hau  to  say) 

asdE  wul  wa-dllgu-xd'^ga  because  they,  on  their  part,  were  even 
without  a  little  foam  (i.  e.,  had  nothing)  {wa-  without;  dl- 
on  their  part;  Igu-  little;  xdPg  foam) 

12.  a  dEVft  in  order  to,  that: 

txan/V  gd  hdHdE  la'mmt  a  dEint  yyxda  dza'Tcdut  everything  tries 
my  father-in-law  to  kill  me  {txanll  all;  gO,  what,  something; 
hd'Hd  to  try;  lama  father-in-law;  dzak  to  kill) 

a  dEmt  vfHut  in  order  to  bake  me 

a  dsmt  laalksgE  nE-sEmf°ptga^  in  order  to  gather  his  bones 

13.  a  and: 
ada  wul  wa'ndit  a  hA'^ksdEt  then  they  sat  down  and  lamented 
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TEXTS 

NASS  DIALECT 

Txanp/tki.»       sa'       his-dzo'qsL^       klopE-tk'le/Lk".*        Wl-he'lt,* 

Every  day  played  camping  little        children.  Many 

q'am-k-IelL«      wl-ga'n.^       WMo-no'dL*^      wl-ts!a'wut.»       Wi-dVxL^® 

only         one  Rreat   loK.  Great  in      hole  f^rcat      inside.  Lai^ 

wl-ga'n.^    Nl"  hwtl"  g'its'EL-qa'odEL"    k'opE-tk-'e'Lk".*     NlLne'i." 

great  tree.       Then        where  in  went  little        children.  Then 

hwt'lpdetg'e^*    wl-qalk'si-n6'6m  ^°     gan.'    NLk''et"     lo-sI-me'LdeL*® 

their  house  large  through     hole  of  tree.  Then  ^in  made  burn  they 

lak"      lat.^»      NLk-'e"      hux     txa'xk"det»^     wi-he'lL*^      ts'ele/'mdet. 

fire  in  it.  Then  again  they  ate  many  their  traveling 

provi.«lon8. 

Han       ts'ele'mL       gul-q'ane'tk"L"    k'opE-tk-'eLk".*    La"      nak^L** 

Salmon    the  provisions  of  all  little      children.  When  lon^ 

hwfldet**    aL^^    txane/tk"L*    sa,«    nLk-'e"    La"    hux    t'esL       ak's 

they  did  so  at  every  day,  then  when      again   large  was        water 

La"    hux    lo-dz6'qdet *®  aL*^  wI-ts'Em-ga'n."   NLk*'e^^  hux   pta'ltk's. 

when     again     in   they  camped      at       great     in        )og.  Then         again        the  water 

roee. 


1  (xa-  all  (J  10,  no.  93);  txanctkn  independent  form;  L-connective  of  numerals  ({23.6). 
s  Same  form  in  singular  and  plural  (§41). 

•  hU-  to  pretend  (§  10,  no.  79) ;  dzdq  to  camp;  -«  suffix  (§  17,  no.  6)  required  by  hU-;  L-  connective  of 
predicate  and  subject  (§23). 

*k'opE-  small  [plural]  (§  10,  no.  113);  tk-'lLka  children  [plural];  k'opE-  only  in  the  plural;  Lgii-  is 
the  singular  of  small. 

*  ipt-  great  (§  10,  no.  73):  heU  many  (almost  always  used  with  the  prefix  wi-). 

•  q'am-  only  (§  10,  no.  118);  k'H  one  flat  thing  (§67);  L-  connective  of  numerals. 
»  wl-  great  (§10,  no.  78);  pan  tree,  log. 

»  «;i  great;  16-  in  (verbal  prefix  [§  9,  no.  29] );  nd'd  hole;  -l  predicative  connective. 

*ts!dwu  the  Inside;  in  combination  with  nouns  the  prefix  Wsm-  is  used  to  designate  the  inside 
(§  11,  no.  152);  -t  probably  possessively  its. 

w  wi  great;  d'Ex  large. 

"  n-  demonstrative  (?);  l  prolmbly  connective. 

M  Verbal  noun,  here  designating  the  place  where  something  happens  (§  69). 

M  The  prefix  g'its'EL  is  not  known  in  other  combinations;  ie'^  (singular),  qd'd  (plural),  to  go;  -del 
3d  person  plural  (§  53);  -L  connective. 

i«  71-  demonstrative  (?);  l-  probably  connective.    This  conjunction  seems  to  appear  here  doubled. 

»  hwUp  house;  -dft  their;  -ff<!  invisible  (§20). 

i«  un-  great:  qcUksi-  through  (§  9,  no.  24);  n6'6  hole;  -ni  adjectival  connective. 

"  ni;  see  note  11;  k*e  then;  t  transitive  subject,  3d  person  (§  48). 

» Id-  in  (§  9,  no.  29);  si-  to  cause  (§  13,  no.  164);  meL  to  burn:  -del  they;  -L  connects  predicate  and 
object. 

« Idt  3d  person  pronoun,  oblique  case  (§  54) . 

»  yd'dxku  (singular),  Lrd'oxk'^  (plural),  to  eat  (intransitive  verb);  -del  they. 

>»  A  comiK)und  the  elements  of  which  are  not  quite  clear  (compare  Ixanc'th*  all);  also  qane-hwUa 
always  (§  10,  no.  120). 

M  Particle  indicating  that  one  action  is  past  when  another  sets  in;  also  verbal  noun  (§  59). 

«  Tjutu  long,  temporal  and  local. 

>»  hu'il  to  do:  -dr.t  they. 

»  a  general  preposition  (§  67);  -L  indefinite  connective. 

*  16- in;  dzoq  to  camp;  -dct  they. 

»  wi-  large;  tnlEm-  inside  of  (§  11,  no.  152). 

414 
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NLk'e"    g-ig-a'k-sL»«     wi-ga'n..     NLk-'e      uks-o'lik'sk^t."  NtV-tt** 

Then  floated  th&greatlog.  Then      onttosea     It  drifted.  Not  they 

hwtla'x'L'^     k'opB-tk-'e'Lk".*      Yukr."      gwanEm-qala'qdet"      aL" 

knew  it  the  little  children.  Beginning  they  were  playing  at 

lo-ts-a'wuL**   wl-ga'n  La**    hwagait-uks-da'aL**    aL**  hwagait-g'i'ks** 

inside  of  great  log     when  away        oat     it  wa.<)  going    at  way  off  shore 

tosea 

IA«    iik8-na'k"t."     NLk-'e"    k-Bi-L6'6tk"L^    k-'alL**    Lgo-tk''e'Lk".* 

when  out  to  sea    far.  Then  out      went  one  little  boy. 

NLk-'et"     g-a'at**»       hwil      La*^      hwagait-uks-o'lIk-sk'^t"'»«       aL*« 

Then  he  saw  where        when  way      seaward    it  drifted  to 

hwa§ait-g-riks.'«  NLk-'e"     k-si-qa'odeL"     k'opE-tk-'e'Lk".*    NLk-'e" 

way        off  shore.  Then  out        went  the  little    children.  Then 

stg-a'tkMet;*»     qane-hwila*^     sfg'a'tk^det.*'      NLk-'e"     k'uL-da'uL" 

they  cried;  always  they  cried.  Then  about     went 

wl-ga'n^    aL**    hwagait-lax-se'Elda.** 

the     log  at  way  off       on    the  ocean, 

great 

NLk-'e    hux    k-si-L6'6tk"L»«     Lgo-hwIl-x6'6sgum"     Lgo-tk-'o/Lk".* 

Then         again         out      was  put       the  little  being  wise  little        child. 

NLk-'et  g-a'aL*^    hwil"    leba'yukL"    qe'wun.*^    NLk-'e  ha'ts'Tk-sEin^ 

Then  he  saw  where  flew  gulls.  Then  again 

lo-ja'ltk"t"     aL    ts'a'wuL"^  wi-ga'n.     K'et     maLt:*»    ^'Qa'ne-hwtla*^ 

he  returned  at  inside  of       great    log.        Then  he     told  it:  "Always 

lo-hwa'nL"    qe'wun*'    aL    lax-5'Em,"    aq-dEp-hwIla'gut?"'^*     NLk-'e 

on  sit  gulls  at  top  of  us,     without    we    [way  of]  doing?"  Then 


«  fffg'd'k-s  to  drift. 

>  uks-  out  to  sea,  from  land  to  sea  (i  8,  no.  6);  -t  intransitive,  3d  person  singular. 

«>  nfg-l  indicative  negation;  -t  transitive  subject,  3d  pemon. 

SI  hwiM'jr  to  know;  -det  (3d  person  plural  ending  has  been  omitted  here). 

*■  yuk  appears  both  as  verb  and  an  particle. 

>*  fftcansm-ti  prefix  of  doubtful  significance. 

»•  10- a  verbal  prefix,  appears  here  with  the  noun  te'a'ifu  the  inside.  It  seems  that  this  whole 
expression  is  possessive  or  verbal,  because  otherwise  the  connective  would  be  -m  (ji  22). 

»  h^cftgait-  away  (S  10,  no.  71);  uJfcs-  seaward  (S  8,  no. 6);  da'uL  to  leave;  perhaps  the  ending  -i  would 
be  better. 

>*  hwa^it-  is  both  verbal  and  nominal  prefix;  g-Va  the  region  off  shore  (a  noun  corresponding  to 
the  verbal  prefix  uJlr«-)- 

"  uk»-  seaward;  naJtv  far;  -t  perhaps  closure  of  sentence  (|  20). 

»  tfi'  out  (I  8,  no.  8);  Wdtku. 

»  k-*dl  one  (numeral  for  counting  human  beings  [|  57];  -l  connective  of  numerals  (|  23). 

«  ga'a  to  see;  -t  it  (object). 

41  hir'dui  prei^ent  and  post  participle  forming  nominal  clause  (§  59). 

«•  ktti-owi  of  (I  8,  no.  8);  qd'od  to  go  (plural);  -drt  they. 

«»  irregular  plural  (|  46);  singular  wuyi'tku. 

«♦  f/anf-  always  (J  10,  no.  120). 

«»  k'uL-  about;  da'uL  to  leave,  to  go. 

«•  /itra^ai^- way  off  (verbal  and  nominal  prefix);  Uix-  surfai'oof  (iHmiinal  prefix  corresponding  to 
W-  on;  (§  11,  no.  151;  {  9,  no.  30)  »/^-J?Wa ocean. 

*f  Lgo-  little;  hwilr  being  (§59);  x(J'(5«Jt»  wise;  -m  adjective  connective  (§22). 

»g-ihd'in^k*  (plural  lebd'yvku)  to  fly  (§  45). 

^  Singular  and  plural  same  form  (§  41) . 

••  Adverb. 

•»  This  verb  occurs  always  with  the  prefix  Id-  in. 

»•  maL  to  tell  (transitive  verb). 

**lf-  ON  corresponds  to  the  nominal  prefix  leu-  (note  46);  d'a  (plural  himn)  to  sit;  -L  indefinite 
connective. 

*•  lax-  surface  (corresponds  to  the  verbal  prefix  It-  on  [note  53] ):  o*  top:  -ni  our. 

•*  og- without,  and  aL-o  negation  of  dependent  clauses  (§  U,  no.  137);  dsp-  plural  of  transitive 
pronoun;  AirOd'Aru  is  a  peculiar  form;  while  it  is  apparently  a  passive  of  hwH^  it  is  used  as  a  transitive 
verb;  -( probably  object  3d  person. 
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tgon«»     heL"      k-'alL~     Lgo-tk-'e'Lk":*      "Am««    dEp'^^     dfsd-e'sL^ 

this  said  one  little        child:  "Good  we  strike 

qa-dz'a'^m,«      nt     dBm      k-'e"     iiA'^Laat,**     dsp"     dEm     k-'e 

our  noses,  they      fatnre        then  bleed,  we  future         then 

mant**     el     dax'L*^      wl-ga'n.       Nl      dEm      k"'e''      tq'al-hathe't** 

rub  it  at       outside  of     ^eat     log.  They        future        then  against     stand 

ts'oba'qL    qe'wun     Ul'tg-8.""     NLk-'e     hwl'ldetg-g.^    Dtsd'e'sdeL«> 

feet  of  gulls  on  it.'*  Then  they  did  ra.  They  struck 

qa-dzVqdet/i    K-'e  a'd'ik-sk^L"  hwil"  iL&'SLaat.**    NLk-'et  k-'ilq'al- 

their  noses.  Then  came  being        they  bled.  Then  they       around 

ma'ndet^^   aL  wi-ga'n.     NLk''e    la'mdztxdet'^    aL    ts'a'wuL    wi-ga'n. 

rubbed  it      on  the  great  log.  Then  they  entered  at     the  inside  of    the     log. 

great 

NLk-'e    ad'a'dlk-sk^L^    wi-he'ldEm"    qe'wun.      NLk-'e    le-hwa'nt*» 

Then  came  many  gulls.  Thed         on    they  sat 

ia'6t."    K-'e    tq'al-gulgwa'lukL^»    aslsa'it.^*    La«»     sEm-baffait-d'aL^* 

on  it.  Then     against  dried  their  feet.  When       very    miodle      was 

Ldqs,'*    nLk''e  hux  k-saxL"    Lgo-k-'a-wl-t'e'st.^    NLk-'e  leba'yukL** 

the  sun,  then       again    went  out         little  really  great  large.  Then  tfew 

qe'wun.      Nfg-It**    daa'qLk"deL'»    dEm    leba'yukdetg'g.*'      NLk-'et 

the  gulls.  Not  they  succeeded  future  tney  flew.  Then  he 

d6qL*<»     k-'aiL*»    Lgo-tk-'e'Lk".*     NLk-'et      lo-haL-t'uxt'a'qL"     t'Em- 

took  them        one  little       child.  Then  he  in  along       twisted  their 

la'ntx't"      gul-gane'L*'      wi-he'ldEm^'      qe'wun.      NLk-'et     lo-d'Ep- 

necks  all  great  many  gulls.  Then  he  in  down 

da'LEt**   aL   hwil    nan6'6L**  wi-ga'n.    NLk-'e   lo-am'a'mL**   qago'oL^ 

put  them        at     where  holes         great  log.  Then  in       good  hearts 

**  The  introductory  t-  of  the  demonstratiye  is  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb;  he. 

"  For  het'L. 

M  dm  good;  used  here  as  a  periphrastic  exhortative:  it  would  be  good  if  we ($  65) . 

••  dEp  plural  of  transitive  subject  ({48). 

«>  iVes  (plural  cri«(fe'«)' to  strike  ($  42). 

*i  (f^'a^nose;  plural  qa-da^of  (f  43);  -m  our. 

M  rUik'i'  (note  17)  appears  here  divided  by  the  future  particle  dEm. 

«  iUie  blood. 

*^dEp  mant  we  rub  it  (S  48)  (subjunctive). 

•  dfiJC'  surface,  outer  side. 

« tq'al-  against  (§  9,  no.  35);  hH  (plural  hathi't)  to  stand. 

"  UH  oblique  case,  3d  person  pronoun;  -g-^'  absent  (because  the  outer  side  of  the  tree  was  invisible 
to  the  speaker). 

"  hwil  to  do;  -det  they;  -g'i  absent. 

«<i'd'fit-8*«  (plural  dcTd'd'/fcsJfcu)  to  come. 

'"  k''(lq'aJr  around;  man  to  rub  (transitive  verb). 

7'  t«'en  (plural  {a'nufzfjr)  to  enter. 

'*  mh^U  many  (see  note  6);  usually  used  with  adjectival  connective  -m,  not  with  numeral  connec- 
tive -L  (I  22). 

"  tq'al-  against;  gtoa'luk  to  dry. 

'« am'e  (plural  a^isa'e)  foot. 

'*«*OT-  very  (§  15,  no.  168);  hcLgaii-  in  middle;  d'a  to  sit  (used  to  express  the  idea  of  to  bk  in  a  posi- 
tion, for  round  objects. 

«  sun  or  moon. 

"  k'tax  tt)  go  out  (probably  related  to  *■«'-  out  of  [§  8.  no.  8J) . 

"LfiFO-  a  little;  *•'<!-  really;  trl-  great;  Vi9  large  (almost  always  combined  with  u*i-);  -i  probably  close 
of  sentence. 

»  da-aqLk*i\  aqiku  to  attain.    The  prefix  da  may  be  the  same  as  in  de'j/a  he  says  thus  (§  49,  d), 

N  gou  (plural  ddq)  to  take  ($  46). 

«i  lo-  in;  hoL  along  ($  9,  no.  50);  Vaq  (plural  VExi*a'q)  to  twist;  -l  connects  predicate  with  object. 

(>  VEm-  prefix  indicating  certain  parts  of  the  body;  probably  from  fam  sittinq  ($38). 

tt  See  note  21. 

« lo-  in;  d*sp-  downward  (S  8,  no.  4);  ddL  to  put 

»  See  note  8;  nand'd  is  here  plural. 

••  15'  in;  dm  (plural  am'd'm)  good  (§42). 

"f  fd'6i  (plural  qa^d'dt)  mind,  heart, 
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k'opB-tk-'e'Lk".    G-e'ipdeL~  sma'x-tg-g~  La**  t'a'k-deL**  hwt'ldetg'e^* 

the  little    children.  They  ate  U  the  meat  when       they  forgot        what  they  did 

La"    hwagait-k'uL-da'uLdet"    aL    hwagait-lax-se'lda.** 

when       way  out      about   they  went  at       way  out        on     ocean. 

Nlg-P*      Kg-i-t8agam-de'lpk"det,**      aL       llg-i-lax-ts'SV*        ak's. 

Not         anywhere  landward       short     they  at  some-    on   edge  of  water. 

where 

NLk*'e    La    hu?    k''elL*    sa     de-nExna'xdeL^*    wl-xsto'ntk".     K"'e 

Then       when    again  one         day     also       they  heard  great       noise.  Then 

k  •si-Ld'dL'^         k'oDE-tk  -'e'Lk".  G  wina'deL,        an-tgo-le'lbik'sk" "" 

ont     went  the  little       boys.  Behold  tne  whirlpool 

hwil       ia"       lo-lc-d'Ep-yu'kdet.~        NLk''e      a'dtksk"L**     hwil« 

where         when  in  on  down    they  went.  Then  .  came  the 

8ig-a'tk"det"     La**     lo-d'Ep-he'tk"L*~     wl-ga'n     aL    dEiii*^^  ^L6qk"L 

their  crying  when         in    down      stood       the  great  tree        to       future  swallow 

(them) 

an-tgo-le'lbtk'8k".*^ 

tne  whirlpctol. 

NLk-'e    La"    l6-d'Ep-he'tk"t/«>    de-uks-ba'xL    k-'alL''    g-a'tg"S.^~ 

Then       when        in  down     it  stood,  also  sea-       ran  one  man. 

ward 

Q'ani-k-'e'lL*^    asa'eL^*    g-a'tg'e.^^*    NLk''ct   g-aLk^L**^    wl-ga'n    aL»* 

Only         one  foot  the  man.  Then  he  speared  the    log        with 

great 

qala'8t.*«    K-'et    tsagam-da'mgantg'e;^^    de-le-mfi'tguL*°^   g'a'tg'e.*" 

his  harpoon.     Then  he       a-shore  pulled  it:  he  saved  them  the  man. 

NLk-'e     bax-L6'6L*°«    k'opE-tk-'e'Lk"    aL    ts'sin-hwi'lpL^^    g'a'tg'e. 

Then  up     went  the  little     children  to       inside  of  house  of  the  man. 

NLk"'e    yuk-txa'q'Ens"®    Q'am-k''e'lEm-asa'e.*" 

Then  oegan  he  fe<i  them  Only-One- Foot. 


«  g'eip  to  eat  something.    We  should  expect  here  t  g'i^fpdet  «m€U\ 

••  stnax-  venison;  -t  its;  -gi  absent. 

»  fat"  to  forget:  -del  they;  -l  connective. 

«  hwU  to  do;  -drt  they:  -gi  absent. 

*>  htcaffalt'  way  off;  tuL-  about;  dduL  to  go;  det  they. 

n /;(7-t- somewhere,  indefinite  place  (§8,  no.  20);  f«a^m- landward  (SH,  no.  9):  dllvk*  short,  near; 
•dft  they. 

**  lig'i-  (!*ee  note  98):  lax-  surface;  tt'aL  shore,  edge  (nominal  term  corresponding  to  Uofam). 

» (U-  also  (precedes  transitive  subject);  nsxna'x  to  hear. 

••  iii^  (plural  Ld'6)  to  go  (S  46). 

9f  an-  prefix  indicating  place  (§  12,  no.  157);  tgo-  around;  W'tbik'sk*  to  flow  (?). 

••  hwil  La  where  in  the  past. 

■•£(>- in  (namely, inside  the  whirlpool);  ^-on  (namely,  on  the  surface  of  the  water);  d'Ep  down- 
ward: yuk  to  begin;  -det  they. 

M*  lii-  in;  d'gp-  down;  hct  to  place  upright:  hftk*  to  be  placed  upright,  to  stand  (§  17). 

m  aL  dsm  to  the  future—,  flnal  sentence  (§S  59,  67);  i.  e.,  to  the  future  swallowing  of  the  whirlpool. 

»««;-a/man;  -gf-^^  absent. 

w*  q'am  only;  k''H  one  flat  or  round  thing. 

!•«  g-aUcM  to  spear;  the  preceding  t  is  the  stibject,  the  terminal  -l  conneate  predicate  and  object. 

>•*  Terminal  t  either  pronom  or  close  of  sentence. 

u*  tta^m-  shoreward:  dtl'm^an  to  haul. 

w  m(Uk*^  (plural  te-md' <!:»•)  to  save  (§  45). 

!••  box-  up  along  ground  (i  8,  no.  1). 

^  t9*Km-  the  inside  of  (nominal  preflx). 

iM  yttk.  beginning;  txddxk*  to  eat  (plural)  (^ee  note  20);  -sn  causative  suffix. 

"1  See  note  103.  Here  q'am  k'H  is  used  as  an  attribute,  not  as  a  predicate,  hence  the  connective 
-am  instead  of  -l. 
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[Translation] 

Children  played  camping  ever}'  day.  There  were  many  of  them, 
and  there  was  only  one  great  log.  It  had  a  great  hole  inside.  It  was 
a  large  log.  That  is  the  place  where  the  children  went  in.  Then  the 
large  tree  with  the  hole  in  it  was  their  house.  They  made  a  fire  buin 
in  it,  and  they  also  ate  [many]  traveling-provisions.  Salmon  was  the 
traveling-provisions  of  all  the  children.  When  they  had  done  so  for 
a  long  time  every  da}^  when  the  water  was  great  (high)  again,  they 
again  camped  in  the  great  log.  The  water  rose  again  and  the  great 
log  floated.  It  dnfted  out  to  sea.  The  children  did  not  know  it. 
They  were  playing  inside  of  the  great  log  while  it  was  going  out  to  sea 
and  when  it  was  far  away  from  the  shore.  Then  one  boy  went  out. 
He  saw  that  they  had  drifted  seaward  and  that  they  were  way  off  shore! 
Then  the  children  went  out.  Then  they  cried.  They  cried  all  the 
time.     Then  the  great  log  went  way  out  on  the  ocean. 

Then  a  little  wise  boy  went  out.  He  saw  giills  flying  about.  He 
returned  again  into  the  great  log,  and  he  told  them,  ''Gulls  are  always 
sitting  on  top  of  us.  Can  we  not  do  anything? "  Then  one  child  said 
the  following:  "Let  us  strike  our  noses.  Then  they  will  bleed. 
Then  we  will  rub  (the  blood)  on  the  outside  of  the  great  log.  Then 
the  feet  of  the  gulls  will  stand  on  it."  They  did  so.  They  struck 
their  noses,  and  blood  came  out  of  them.  Then  thev  rubbed  it  on 
the  great  log.  Then  they  entered  the  inside  of  the  great  log.  Many 
gulls  came  and  sat  on  it.  Then  their  feet  dried  against  it.  When  the 
sun  was  right  in  the  middle  of  the  sky,  the  one  who  was  really  a  little 
large  went  out  again.  Then  the  gulls  flew.  They  did  not  suc(*eed  in 
flying.  Then  one  boy  took  them.  Then  he  twisted  off  the  necks  of 
all  the  many  gulls.  Then  he  put  them  down  into  the  hole  of  the  great 
log.  Then  the  children  were  glad.  They  ate  the  meat  and  forgot 
what  was  happening,  that  they  were  going  way  out  on  the  ocean. 

They  were  not  anywhere  near  shore  or  the  edge  of  the  water.  Then 
one  day  they  heard  a  great  noise.  The  boys  went  out.  Behold! 
there  was  a  whirlpool  in  which  they  were  going  down.  Then  they 
began  to  ciy  when  the  great  log  stood  downward  in  it,  about  to  be 
swallowed  by  the  whirlpool. 

While  it  was  standing  downward  in  it,  a  man  ran  seaward.  The 
man  had  one  foot.  Then  he  speared  the  great  log  with  his  harpoon, 
lie  pulled  it  ashore.  The  man  saved  them.  Then  the  children  went 
up  into  the  house  of  the  man.  Then  Only-One-Foot  began  to  feed 
them. 


TSIM8HIAN  DIALECT 

Ada'oqam*  a'utaga**'  (Story  of  Poecupine) 
Ninlf  sgE'  la*  ksu'**tga**,*  a*  la*  wa'nsgA^  txanll'sgE*  ya'tslBsgEsgA* 

Tbat  it  was    when        fall,  at  when  were  situng  all  animals  in 

nA-ga-tslEm-tsla'ptga^*^    Da'"    wula"    dl"    tIa'*>sgE"    wi-mEdI'*>k" 

their  towns.  Then       being      on  his  part       sitting  great  grizzly  bear 

gEsgA"  n  di  tsla'pt"  a*  dzA"  wI-g&'msEmga**. "     Ada'*  ga'ni-wula" 

in         his  also      town        at      when     great        winter.  Then  always 

gwa'ntgEdgA**  wa'**8ga^"  da"  g'ik**  lu-la*wa'l"  nA-tslEm-ts!a'psgA** 

touched  the  run,         then       also         in  it  dripped  the  town  of 

wi-mEdI'<>kga^^*      Ada*®  g'ik**     WgaksgEsgA**    n-lf<>tga^»^     Ada»® 

the  great  grizzly,  baar.  Then         again  he  was  wet  his  fur.  Then 

sBmgal**    lu^'**xgEsgA "   g&'**t**   gEsgA"  8ga-nA'ksgA '^  wa'^stga**." 

very  in         annoyed  hisjiean  at  too       long  rain. 

1  adafof  story:  -xm  oonnection  (S  22) . 
s  a'ttto  porcupine;  -gap  absent  (S  20) 
a  nfi».r  that  ({66);  -^gM  (S  25). 
« to  when  ({59). 

•  tett'o  fall;  -gofi  absent  (f  20). 

•  a  preposition  ({67). 

'  U6^  (plural  wan)  to  sit  ({  46);  -9gE  ({  24). 

•  txan!V  all  (contains  the  particle  txa-  entibelt)  ;  -tgn  ({24). 

•  From  yaU  to  kill  many;  ya'UfE%k  the  killing  (|  17,  no.  2);  the  terminal  -Ksga  stands  here  for 
agga  in. 

>*  nA'  peparable  poasession  ({56);  gor  distributive  plural,  the  towns  of  the  various  kinds  of  anim&ls; 
U!rm-  inside  ({  11,  no.  162);  tslab  town;  -t  his;  ga/a  absence. 

i>  da  conjunction  ({  66,  no.  2). 
•    »|69. 

u  di  on  (his)  part  ({  16.  no.  167). 

>«  t.'do  to  dt;  -sgB  $  25. 

>•  tpt-  great  ({  10,  no.  73);  msdVok  grizzly  bear. 

1*  a  preposition  ({67);  absent  conjunctive  form  ({28). 

V  n-  separable  possession;  d\-  on  his  part  (cf.  note  13);  t»!ab  town. 

»  dzA  weakened  statement,  when  it  may  have  been  ({  66,  no.  3). 

i*trt-  great  ({  10,  no.  73);  gd'tMEm  winter;  -gao  absence. 

»  Conjunction  ({  66,  no.  1). 

nfan^all({10,  no.  120). 

^ffwantg  to  touch  (i.  e.,  here,  fell);  -tgA  connection  ({{  24,  26). 

*i  wdog  rain. 

M^il;  again  ({  16.no.  169). 

» Ifi-  in  ({  9,  no.  29);  Ufiwa'l  to  drip;  no  connective  after  M{  29). 

**  Uypaktg  to  be  wet  (fur,  skin). 

tf  n-  separable  possession;  H  fur,  hair  of  body;  -t  his;  -gao  absence. 

•  8Em-^  very  ({  15,  no.  178). 

•  111-  in  ({9,  no.  29),  relating  to  gdfid  mind;  Mfixg  annoyed. 
»  fdpd  mind. 

*>  s^-acro88({9,  no.  36);  nai7long;  here  apparently  a  verbal  subordinate  construction:  at  across 

LOVO  BEING  THE  RAIK. 

«  tpd^s  rain;  the  -f  is  a  difficult  directive  ending,  which  is  used  very  frequently,  and  for  which  no 
adequate  explanation  has  been  given. 
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Nlnli'*'  gan-ksE-tlaH**   gEsgA*'   nE-txaa'gAsgA"   n-tsla'ptga**,***  at** 

That         reaaon  out     he  sat  at  the  mouUi  of  his  town,  at  he 

nP"  lig-i-lEp-gfi'<>'*  gEsgA "  kMu'<>ntga°.'«'    Ada  a'sl*^  dfltla'^"  gEsgA^« 

seeing       everything  at  around  him.  Then  while       sitting  at 

gwA'sgA,*'  gakstatna'^'gA*'  a'utAgA**  gun-h6'°tgEt**  gEsgA"  awa'*>tgR**.*' 

that,  behold  who  the  porcupine       toward  stood  at  his  proximity, 

A'sl^®    ^47    8ga-iaH*'     gEsgA"     n-lEksa'gasgE*"     n-ts!a'psgE"    wl- 

When  he        across  went  at  the  doorway  of  the  town  of  the 

mEdi'°kga<»,**  ada  wul   ha'usgA**    wi-niEdi'<>kM<',   *'Ts!r*>nA"    g-lH" 

^reat  grizzly  bear,     then    being  saia  the  great  grizzlybear,  "Enter  here. 

n-8l'Ep!EhsgII*'    Me    dEm    k!a-xdf**yut.""    Nin!l'"    gan    da'    wula 

my  friendl  You      shall         a  little  eat  with  me."       That  It  was  reason  then     when 

tsII'^nsgA^*    a'ut**    gE8gA    awa'**8gA"    wI-mEdi'**kga°.*^    Ada'     wula 

entered  the  porcu-         at        the  proximity  of    the  great  grizzly  bear.        Then  being 

pine 

wI-8B-la'ksE8gA*'^     wI-mEdI'**kga**.      Adat    sa-ga'°sgA^    Igu-a'utaga®." 

great  made  Are  the  great  grizzly  Dear.       Then  he     suddenly  took       the  little  porcupine. 

Adat     dEkda'ktEgA*^     ga-sEslHga^"      dil~     ga-an'6'ntga°.«*       Adai 

Then  he  tied  '  his  feet  and  his  handa.  Then  h^ 

hal-sgE'rt®'  gEsgA  dzd'gasgA®"   la'ktga*'.'*    Adat  wul  gwa'lklEnsgA^ 

alongside  laid  it  at  the  edge  of  the  fire.  Then  he  burnt 

hakI&'**sffA^*  igu-a'utaga**."   N ! i'^  ada'  wul  ha'usgA*®  wi-mEdi'*>k  *^  asgA" 

the  back  ofthe      nttle  porcupine.  He       then  said  the  great  grizzly      to  tne 

bear 

"  ni  that:  n.'i  probably  demonstrative  ({  56) 

M  ^a»- reason;  following  nin/f,  it  means  thbrrpork;  ku-  out,  generally  directive,  but  here  indi- 
cating the  position  outside;  Udo  to  sit;  -t  he. 

>»  nx-  separable  possession;  tea-  direction;  dp  mouth. 

>*  a  preposition  (§  67)  with  subjective  (subjunctive)  pronoun  attached  (S  49). 

s^  nio  to  see:  after  to  the  connective  is  missiug  (§  29). 

*  Ifg-i-  somewhere,  this  or  that  (§  8,  no.  20) ;  lEp-  self  (S 10,  no.  129);  ffdo  something,  what;  Ifg-i-gd'o 
anything;  Ufri-lsp-ffdo  everything. 

»  htduon  the  place  around  (a  nominal  expression).  When  used  In  the  possessive,  It  is  considered 
as  inseparable  possession  (§55). 

«  cui  while  (§66,  no.  7),  here  followed  by  the  progressive  form. 

41  d'xL'd'o  progressive  form  of  t.'do  to  sit  (§  37). 

**  gwofl  this;  gwa'BQA  that  (§56). 

«s  an  interjection,  probably  pakMa  behold;  t  he;  ndo  who. 

«  a'uto  porcupine:  -gA  connective  (§25). 

4*  gun-  toward  (§  10,  no.  114);  h?otg  to  stand;  -t  he. 

<•  atod  proximity  (a  noun  which  corresponds  to  the  particle  gun-  [see  notes  39,  46]). 

*i  t  subject  of  intransitive  verb,  here  emphatic. 

«  8^  across  (§  9,  no.  36);  id'o  to  go;  -I  he. 

4«  nr  separable  pronoun;  Iskad'g  doorway. 

«>  ha'u  to  say. 

^^Ufion  (plural,  la'mdzxx)  to  enter  by  (imperative  [|  6-^] ). 

M  g'iot  here. 

M  n-  separable  posNea^iion;  H'op/siug  friend;  -I  my  (in  address  [§  61] ). 

M  mx  thou  (subjective  [S  49] );  dsm  future  (§59):  k.'a-  a  little  while  (§  10,  no.  la/);  xdVo  to  eat  with 
some  one:  -u  me;  -t  (see  note  32). 

u  vn-  great  (§  10,  no.  73);  se-  to  make  (§  13,  no.  164). 

*•  t  subjective  pronoun;  sa-  suddenly;  gdo  to  take. 

wj^u-little(§10,  no.  185). 

u  dakl  to  lie  (with  plural  object  dxkda'kl). 

^asi'o  (plural,  gasBsi'o  [§  43]). 

•0  di  and;  I  connective  (§  30).  ^ 

<i  an'd'n  hand;  pa^n'd'n  hands  (§43).  mt  ^ 

«"  hai'  along  (§  9,  no.  50);  »ggr  to  lie.  i 

tt  dxdp  edge  (noun  corresponds  to  the  particle  haX-  [see  note  62] ).  # 

M  to*  fire  (cf.  note  82). 

»  gufdlg  to  bum;  gtoa'lk.'Bii  to  cause  to  burn  ( §  17,  no.  1). 

»  hnk!do  back;  has  no  prefix  ns-,  because,  as  a  part  of  the  body,  the  poaseasion  is  Inseparable. 
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igu-a'ut    a"    la*    gwa'lksgA"    n-li^m"    hakl&'^ga^^^:    "Duu,    duu," 

lUtleporcu-     at     when  burnt  the  fur  of  its  back:  "Duu,  duu," 

pine.  was 

da-yo'sA"*    wI-mEdi'**kga**,     "Deid    wa'lut,"*^    da-yfi'gA'*    a'utaga, 

*8aia  the  great  grizzly  Dear.    ."Future         I  do  it,"  said  the  porcupine, 

'*8Eiii'a'g'idJ®  lu'**n"  dEda'ktut,'*  ada  dEm  wul  wa'luda  nE-ha'unt.'' 

"chier  untie  my  bands,  then     future  being      I  do  It        what  you  say." 

Yagai"  a'lgEt^*  nESEga'tgA'*  wI-mEdi'°kgA  ha'usgA  Igu-a'uta  gEs^' 

How'ever,        not  he  minded  the  great  grizzly  bear    said  the    Utile  porcupine     to 

n !l'**tga*>,  a  wuP'sBm-gal**  wl-gat-g*a'dga^'*    NIT^^tgA  kla-^t-g-a'dEt'" 

him,  because  very        greatly  he  is  strong.  He  is      most         strong 

gEsga  txanll'sgA*  ya'tslEsga^"    Ninll'"  gan-a'lgEt'*  nlExno'*®  klabE- 

among  all  animals.  That  reason  not  he  heard  the  little 

one 

ha'usgA"  }gu-a'uta  gEs'®  n!  i'*tga**.     SEm-^l  wI-a'dzEksga°,"  adat  g*ik 

said         little  porcupine  to  him.  Very  much  proud,  then  he  again 

^la^uk-kla'xsEt"  gEsgA  tslEm-ii-la'ktga**.** 

^   to  fire     kicked  him         into  in  the  fireplace. 

^  [Translation] 

^  When  it  was  fall,  all  the  animals  were  sitting  in  their  towns.  A 
great  Grizzly  Bear,  on  his  part,  was  also  sitting  in  his  town  in  mid- 
winter. Kain  was  always  falling,  and  it  also  dripped  into  the  house 
of  the  great  Grizzly  Bear.  His  fur  was  wet.  Then  he  was  much 
annoyed  because  it  was  raining  too  long,  therefore  he  sat  at  the 
entrance  of  his  house  and  looked  around  to  see  everything.  While  he 
was  sitting  there,  behold  I  Porcupine  came  near  him.  When  he  passed 
the  doorway  of  the  house  of  the  great  Grizzly  Bear,  the  great  Giizzly 
Bear  said,  ''Enter  here,  friend  I  You  shall  eat  with  me  for  a  little 
while."  Therefore  the  Porcupine  entered  near  the  great  Grizzly  Bear. 
The  great  Grizzly  Bear  made  a  great  fire.  He  suddenly  took  the 
little  Porcupine.  He  tied  his  feet  and  his  hands.  Then  he  laid  him 
near  the  edge  of  the  fire.  Then  the  back  of  the  little  Porcupine  was 
burnt.     Then  the  great  Grizzly  Bear  said  to  the  little  Porcupine  when 

«  nom  hak!(Vo  back  fur  ({22). 

«  This  verb  has  always  subjective  pronouns  (see  S  49). 

•  Here  indicative,  therefore  -u  objective  pronoun  with* third  person  object  (S  50). 
M  BEnCd'g-id  chief  (see  §  83). 

71  luo  to  untie.    Here  indicative  construction  in  place  of  imperative. 

n  dBda'U  bands;  -u  my;  -t  (see  note  32). 

n  yofoi  however  ({  16  no.  174). 

74  a'ifM  not  (S  15,  no.  180;  {  63). 

»  nM^Hd'  to  mind;  -tgx  connective  ({  24  BI2  absent). 

v*  gE»  preposition,  definite  form  before  pronoun  designating  human  beings  (f  28). 

n  a  tptU  because  (S  67,  no.  11). 

IS  vfi'  greatly  ({  10,  no.  73);  pai-g'a'd  strong  (a  compound  of  gad  pbiison). 

"  k!a-  exceedingly  (here  used  as  superlative  [|  10,  no.  106] ). 

*  fiBxnd'  to  hear;  no  connective  after  vowels  ( S  29). 

n  klabM  the  little  one,  poorly  (|  10,  no.  113),  also  plural  U)  hju-  smalL 
M  d'dzxl;  proud. 

n  tofauk-  from  the  sides  of  the  house  to  the  fire;  kkixs  to  kick. 
M  Ulmm-  the  inside;  n-  place  ({  12,  no.  157);  iak  fire. 
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the  fur  on  his  back  was  burnt,  '^Duu,  duul"  said  the  great  Grizzly 
Bear.  "I  will  do  it,"  said  the  Porcupine.  "Chief,  untie  my  bands, 
then  I  will  do  what  you  say."  However,  the  great  Grizzly  Bear  did 
not  mind  what  the  little  Porcupine  said  to  him,  because  he  was  very 
strong.  He  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  animals,  therefore  he  did  not 
listen  to  what  the  poor  little  Porcupine  said  to  him.  He  was  very 
proud.    Then  he  kicked  him  again  into  the  fireplace. 
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KWAKIUTL 


By  Franz  Boas 


§  1.  DISTEIBUTION  AND  HISTORY 

The  Wakashan  stock  embraces  the  languages  spoken  by  a  number 
of  tribes  inhabiting  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  and  extending 
southward  to  Cape  Flattery  in  the  state  of  Washington.  Two 
principal  groups  may  be  distinguished — the  Nootka  and  the  Kwa^ 
kiutl.  The  former  is  spoken  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  island 
and  at  Cape  Flattery,  the  latter  on  Vancouver  island  and  on  the  coast 
of  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia  northward  to  the  deep  inlets  just  south  of  Skeena 
river.  The  outlying  islands  north  of  Milbank  sound  are  occupied  by 
a  branch  of  the  Tsimshian,  while  the  coasts  of  Bentinck  Arm  are 
inhabited  by  the  Bellacoola,  a  tribe  speaking  a  Salish  language.  The 
neighbors  of  the  Wakashan  tribes  are  the  Tsimshian  to  the  north, 
Athapascan  tribes  to  the  northeast,  Salish  tribes  to  the  southeast  and 
south,  and  the  Quileute  at  Cape  Flattery.  Among  all  these 
languages,  only  the  Salish  and  the  Quileute  exhibit  some  morpho- 
logical similarities  to  the  Kwakiutl. 

The  Kwakiutl  language  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  sub- 
languages or  main  dialects — the  northern,  or  the  dialect  of  the  tribes 
of  Gardner  inlet  and  Douglas  channel ;  the  central,  or  the  dialect  of 
the  tribes  of  Milbank  sound  and  Rivers  inlet;  and  the  southern, 
which  is  spoken  by  all  the  tribes  south  and  southeast  of  Rivers  inlet. 
Each  of  these  main  dialects  is  subdivided  into  sub-dialects  which 
differ  somewhat  in  phonetics,  form,  and  vocabulary.  Their  number 
can  not  be  determined  exactly,  since  almost  every  village  has  its  own 
peculiarities.  They  may,  however,  be  grouped  in  a  number  of 
divisions.     Only  the  divisions  of  the  southern  dialect  are  known. 
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There  are  four  of  these.  The  most  northern  is  spoken  in  the  villages 
of  the  extreme  northern  end  of  Vancouver  island  and  of  Smith  inlet ; 
the  second,  in  the  region  from  Hardy  bay  to  Nimkish  river,  including 
the  islands  which  form  the  eastern  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte  sound ; 
the  third  is  spoken  in  the  neighborhood  of  Knight  inlet;  and  the  last, 
in  Bute  inlet  and  the  region  of  Valdez  island. 

The  second  of  these  dialects,  which  is  spoken  by  the  Kwakiutl 
tribe  of  Vancouver  island,  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  discus- 
sion. The  proper  name  of  the  tribe  is  Kwa'g'ul;  the  name  of  its 
language,  Kwa'klwala.  A  treatise  on  the  grammar  of  this  language, 
by  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Hall,*  was  published  in  1889;  but  the  author  has 
not  succeeded  in  elucidating  its  structural  peculiarities.  I  have 
published  a  brief  sketch  of  the  grammar  in  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Northwestern  Tribes  of  Canada,  appointed  by  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,'  and  another  in 
the  American  Anthropologist^  Texts  in  the  language,  collected  hy 
me,  were  published  by  the  Unite!  States  National  Museum,*  and 
other  series  of  texts,  also  collected  by  me  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
George  Hunt,  will  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Jesup  North 
Pacific  Expedition.*  A  series  taken  down  without  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Hunt  from  the  lips  of  various  informants  will  be  found  in 
the  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Antliropology."  Refer- 
ences in  the  following  sketch  refer  to  volume  in  of  the  Publications 
of  the  Jesup  Expedition,  if  not  stated  otherwise;  v  and  x  refer  to 
the  respective  volumes  of  the  same  series;  U.S.N.M.  to  the  paper  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  for  1895; 
CS  to  the  Kwakiutl  Tales  in  the  Coliunbia  University  Series.  The 
first  Arabic  number  of  each  reference  indicates  the  page  of  the  vol- 
ume, the  second  the  line  on  the  page. 

1  A  grammar  of  the  Kwagiutl  Language,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  OziMula,  1888,  u,  57-105. 

s  Sixth  Report,  Rtpoti  of  the  British  Associaiionfor  the  Advancement  ofSeieneej  1891, 655-668;  also  Eleventh 
Report,  Ibid.,  1896,  585-586. 

•  N.s.,n,  708-721. 

«  Annua/  Report  for  1895,  311-737,  particularly  665-731. 

»  Vol.  Ill,  Kwakiutl  Texts,  by  Franz  Boas  and  George  Hunt.  I^iden,  E.  J.  Brill,  1902-1905.  Vol.  X, 
Part  1,  Kwakiutl  Texts,  Second  Series,  by  Franz  Boas  and  George  Hunt.  Leiden,  E.  J.  BriU,  1906.  Vol.  V, 
Part  2,  The  Kwakiutl  of  Vancouver  Island,  by  Franz  Boas.    Leiden,  E.  J.  Brill,  1909. 

Kwakiutl  Tales,  by  Franz  Boas.    Columbia  University  Contrilmtions  to  Anthropology y  Vol.  II. 
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PHONEnOS   (§§  2-4) 
§  2.  Sounds 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  KwakiutI  is  very  rich.  It  abounds  in 
sounds  of  the  Jc  series  and  of  the  I  series.  The  system  of  consonants 
includes  velars,  palatals,  anterior  palatals,  alveolars,  and  labials. 
The  palatal  series  (English  Ic)  seems  to  occur  only  in  combination  with 
u  articulations,  or  as  labio-palatals.  The  anterior  palatals  may,  how- 
ever, also  be  explained  as  a  ^  series  with  %  position  of  the  mouth;  so 
that  the  two  classes  of  palatals  and  anterior  palatals  may  be  consid- 
ered as  modifications  of  the  same  series.  The  anterior  palatals  have 
a  markedly  affricative  character.  In  most  of  these  groups  we  find  a 
sonant,  surd,  fortis,  and  spirant.  The  sonant  is  harder  than  the  cor- 
responding English  sound.  The  surd  is  pronounced  with  a  full  breath, 
while  the  fortis  is  a  surd  with  increased  stress  and  suddenness  of 
articulation,  and  accompanying  closure  of  the  glottis.  The  sonant 
is  so  strong  that  it  is  very  easily  mistaken  for  a  surd,  and  even 
more  easily  for  a  weakly  pronounced  fortis,  since  in  many  com- 
binations the  laryngeal  intonation  which  characterizes  the  sonant 
appears  like  the  glottal  stop  which  always  accompanies  the  fortis. 
Besides  the  groups  mentioned  before,  we  have  a  series  of  lateral 
linguals  or  I  sounds,  the  glottal  stop,  and  h,  y,  and  w. 

This  system  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

Sonant  Surd  Fortis  Spirant  Nasal 

Velar ^  q  q!  x  - 

Palatal ^(w)  Jc(w)  ^  'Jc!{w)  x'^iw)! 

Anterior  palatal   .     .  £(/•  k'  \^   Id  x'    A  n 

Alveolar      ....  (Zj  .  t  ti  s{y)  - 

Affricative  ....  dz  is  is!    -  -  - 

Labial h  p  p!  -  m 

Lateral li  l  l!  1,1  - 

Glottal  stop,  * 

A,        y,        V) 

The  vowels  are  quite  variable.  The  indistinct  e  is  very  frequent. 
The  two  pairs  i  e  and  o  u  probably  represent  each  a  single  interme- 
diate sound.     The  whole  series  of  vowels  may  be  represented  as 

m 

follows : 

E 


i  e         I        e        a  6         o  u  ^ 

I  e         e        a        a  d         d  u 


§2 
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By  certain  grammatical  processes^  consonants  may  be  weakened 
hardened,  or  aspirated.  These  changes  take  place  in  accordance 
with  the  phonetic  table  given  before.  The  hardened  siu'd  becomes 
a  fortis,  and  the  weakened  fortis  or  surd  becomes  a  sonant.  The 
hardened  and  softened  sonants  strengthen  their  glottal  element  to 
an  E.  Examples  of  these  changes  will  be  given  in  §4.  By  aspiration 
the  series  of  Jc  sounds  and  of  l  sounds  are  transformed  into  their  cor- 
responding spirantS;  while  in  the  dental  and  labial  series  aspira- 
tion does  not  occur.  The  hardening  and  weakening  of  the  spirants 
reveals  a  number  of  unexpected  relations  of  sounds.     We  find — 


Spirants 

Hardened 

Weakened 

X 

X* 

X 

x(w) 

'w 

W 

X' 

n 

'n 

8 

ts! 

y  or  dz 

I 

H 

I 

Similar  relations  of  consonants  appear  in  cases  of  reduplication. 
Thus  we  have — 

e'qa  reduplicated  e's^eqa  (g  and  s) 

qlu'lyak^  reduplicated  qlvlsqlu'lyak^  (s  and  y) 

The  change  of  x*  into  n  suggests  that  the  n  may  belong  rather  to  the 
anterior  palatal  series  than  to  the  alveolar  series. 

The  nasals,  Z,  y,  and  Wj  when  weakened,  become  sonant  by  being 
preceded  by  the  glottal  stop,     y  and  w  are  clearly  related  to  i  and  u, 

§  8.  Sound  Oroupings 

The  Kwakiutl  language  does  not  admit  clusters  of  consonants  at 
the  beginning  of  words.  Extensive  clusters  of  consonants  are  rare; 
and  even  combinations  of  two  consonants  are  restricted  in  number, 
their  sequence  being  governed  by  rules  of  euphony.  On  the  whole, 
a  stop  (i.  e.,  a  sonant,  surd,  or  fortis)  can  not  be  followed  by  another 
consonant.  This  is  carried  through  rigidly  in  the  case  of  the  palatals 
and  laterals,  while  combinations  of  consonants  in  which  the  first  is 
an  alveolar  or  bilabial  stop  do  occur,  p  followed  by  consonants  is 
not  rare ;  t  followed  by  consonants  is  by  far  less  frequent.  The  cor- 
responding sonants  followed  by  a  consonant  do  not  appear  as  often, 
because  the  intonation  of  the  vocal  cords  tends  to  increase  in  strength, 
and  an  e  is  introduced  which  separates  the  sounds. 

§3 
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Besides  combinations  with  precedent  palatal  stops,  a  few  others 
are  rigidly  avoided.  These  are  l-s,  Z-n,  Z-t*,  Z-jr",  Z-x**,  s-g^y  «t«. 
Combinations  of  t  sounds  followed  by  8  do  not  occur,  because  they 
unite  and  form  an  affricative  soimd;  h  occurs  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words  (except  in  the  imitation  of  the  language  of  a  monster), 
and  does  not  enter  into  consonantic  clusters,  y  and  w  are  strongly 
vocalic,  and  are  always  followed  by  vowels,  although  they  may  be 
preceded  by  consonants,  w  following  a  k  sound  is  assimilated  by 
it,  so  that  the  Jc  sound  is  pronounced  with  u  position  of  the  lips,  as  a 
labio-palatal. 

Clusters  of  three  or  more  consonants  follow  the  same  rules  as  com- 
bination of  two  consonants,  so  that  clusters  are  possible  as  long  as 
any  two  adjoining  consonants  tolerate  each  other.  We  find,  for 
instance,  zsdj  xst,  x^stj  x^st!,  x'dg',  nxs,  nx'q!,  nx's,  nsL,  nit,  nib,  mxs, 
mx'8,  mx'd,  msL,  mlts,  mlw,  Ixl,  Ixs,  Ixm,  IxL,  1x^8,  Ix'd,  Ix'l,  Isd;  and 
of  clusters  of  four  consonants,  xsdx,  mx'8t,  nx'sL 

§  4.  Buphonic  Laws 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  rules  of  euphony  which  govern 
the  sequence  of  sounds.  These  become  active  when  two  phonetic 
elements  come  into  contact  by  composition  or  by  syntactic  co-ordi- 
nation. They  are  partly  ante-active  (i.  e.,  working  forward)  or  pro- 
gressive, partly  retroactive  or  regressive,  partly  reciprocal.  The  ante- 
active  processes  include  laws  of  assiinilation  and  of  consonantic  elision ; 
the  retroactive  processes  consist  in  the  hardening  and  softening  of  con- 
sonants; the  reciprocal  influence  manifests  itself  in  contraction  and 
consonantic  assimilation.  Since  the  rules  of  consonantic  combination 
(§  3)  relate  partly  to  the  initial,  partly  to  the  terminal  consonant  of 
the  combination,  these  changes  are  apparently  partly  ante-active, 
partly  retroactive;  but  since  they  are  founded  on  the  mutual  in- 
fluence of  adjoining  sounds,  they  are  better  treated  under  the  head 
of  reciprocal  changes. 

{1)  Ante^iictlve  Changes 

The  u  vowels  do  not  admit  of  a  following  anterior  palatal,  which  is 
changed  into  a  palatal  with  following  w,  or,  as  we  may  say,  Ic  sounds 
with  i  tinge  become  Tc  sounds  with  u  tinge  when  following  a  u  vowel ; 
or  t  sounds  following  u  vowels  are  labialized.  Posterior  palatals, 
when  following  a  u  vowel,  also  assume  a  u  tinge. 

§4 
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Instances  of  these  changes  are  the  following: 

(Ld'vxiyU'g'ila)  la/vxiyugvnla  to  make  a  sal- 

mon-weir 26.39 
{sd'-g'anKm)  sd^gwanEtn     '  you       perhaps 

146.28 
{Lofwayu-g'o)  La'wayugwa  this  salmon-weir 

{o'-g'vw-e^)  o'gwiwe^  forehead  19.5 

(o-giga)  o'gug-V  inside 

{^md'qes  [dyaJui]  sd^-lc'as)  'md'qes{dyaha)8d^Jcw(i8    reallj- 

thrown  into  my  belly  478.1 
(o'-Arox-e*)  d'hvdxe'  knee  154.1 1 

(d'-k'  /$n-6«)  o'ldwifie^  body  61.13 

(d'-t*.'tZ^-c^  o'ldwylge'  front  of  body 

(6o'-x'*td)  bo'x^wid  to  leave 

Changes  of  velars  following  a  u  vowel : 

{'md'xvJayvr^a)  ^md'xvlayugwa  Potlatch-Pres- 

ent- Woman  142.1 

(tsIO'^-e^)  tslo'awe^  given   away   among 

other  things 

(yo-xa)  yo'xwa  to  say  "yo"  X  176.19 

When  the  vowel  following  the  1c  after  a  u  vowel  is  an  e,  the  timbre 
of  the  weak  vowel  tends  towards  the  u. 

When  a  u  vowel  is  followed  by  a  consonantic  cluster  the  first  sound 

of  which  is  a  A:  sound  (according  to  §  3  these  can  be  only  x',  x**,  or  x), 

the  X"  changes  to  x",  while  the  others  remain  unaffected. 

{yvf'X'sd)  yu'x^sd  it  is  entirely  this  102. 1 8 

(o-x'siu-e^)  d'x^fdwe^  mouth  of  river 

On  the  other  hand — 

{d'XLd-e^)  b'xhd^  head  part 

(5o-xL€)  bo'xLe   to   leave   a   miserable 

person 

The  u  tinge  of  fc  sounds  and  the  very  short  u  do  not  seem  to  modify 
the  following  anterior  palatal  jr,  at  least  not  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  older  generation. 

(yok^-g'aH)  yd'klugaH   (not  yo'ktugwaH) 

noise  of  wind 

(mEg^'g'it-x'^ld)  niEgug'l'Ued  to  put  things  on 

the  body  199.11 

Examples  of  change  of  the  anterior  palatal  to  the  medial  labio- 

palatal  kw  are,  however,  not  absent. 

{dd^doq^'k'ina'la)  dd'doxkwinala  to  see  accident- 

ally 
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I  have  recorded  as  equally  admissible — 


go'x^g'tn  and  g'o'x^gun  my  visible  house  here 
g'd'z^g'asn  and  go'x^gvxiRn  my  invisible  house  here 

While  the  rule  just  described  is  founded  entirely  on  the  phonetic 
influence  of  the  stem  element  upon  its  suffix,  we  have  also  a  class  of 
phonetic  changes  which  are  due  to  etymological  causes,  and  can  not 
be  brought  entirely  under  phonetic  rules. 

When  a  word  ending  in  a  consonant  is  followed  by  a  suffix  beginning 
with  another  consonant,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  elision  of  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  suffix,  although  the  combination  may  be 
admissible  according  to  the  general  phonetic  laws.  Thus  the  com- 
pound of  the  stem  qas-  to  walk,  and  the  suffix  -x'^ld  to  begin,  would 
result  in  the  phonetically  admissible  combination  qd^sxHd,  which  we 
find  in  a  word  like  ^walasxe^  lynx.  Nevertheless,  the  resulting  form 
is  qd's^td.  The  elision  of  the  initial  sound  of  the  suffix  is  therefore  not 
entirely  due  to  phonetic  causes,  and  must  be  treated  in  detail  in  a 
discussion  of  the  suffixes.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  suffixes  in  ques- 
tion may  be  compounds  of  two  suffixes,  the  first  of  the  combination 
being  dropped.  The  question  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  §  18 
(p.  449). 

Another  ante-active  change  which  is  not  entirely  due  to  phonetic 
causes  is  the  transformation  of  d  into  wd  after  n  and  vowels,  which 
occurs  in  a  few  suffixes :  for  instance — 

t!e'p-d  to  step  off.  Id'-wd  to  be  off  (the  right  line) 

sojhd'la  to  chop  off  dd'wd  to  fail  to  hold 

Jc'at-d'la  long  thing  on  water  Tvan-^d'la    hollow    thing    on 

water 
niEX^'la  canoe  drifts  on  water        ql'-wdla  to  be  on  water 

{2)  lietroavtive  ChanyeH 

The  changes  just  mentioned  are  best  explained  as  an  effect  of  the 
stem  upon  the  suffix.  We  find,  however,  also  others,  indicating 
an  action  of  the  suffix  upon  the  stem.  These  consist  in  a  hardening 
or  weakening  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem,  and  can  not  be 
explained  by  phonetic  causes,  but  must  be  founded  on  etymological 
processes. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  these  processes  which  were  men- 
tioned before  in  §  2.  In  the  first  column  the  stems  are  given,  the 
teiminal  soimds  of  which  are  modified  by  the  addition  of  suffixes. 
In  the  second  column  hardened  forms  are  given,  in  the  third  weakened 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 28  §  4 
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forms.     In  order  to  make  the  changes  more  readily  recognizable,  the 
suffixes  are  separated  from  the  stems  by  means  of  hyphens, 
(a)  Theme  ends  in  surd  or  fortis : 

Theme  Hardened  Weakened 

6p- to  pinch  e'pl'id   to   begin    to  e'b-ayu  dice  1\2.9S 

pinch 

qap-  to  upset  qap!-d'ldd    to    upset  qab-e's  upset  on  the 

on  rock  179.27  beach 

xad'p!  cradle  53.42  xad'h-slc^  cradled 

wat-  to  lead  wa'd-sJc^  led  109.6 

yat"  to  rattle  ya't!-^la  rattle  sound 

229.27 
at!' sinew  ad-e'gi  back  sinew 

tlek'-  to  lie  on  back  tfe'g-ll  to  lie  on  back 

256.38  in  house  259.12 

Jc'le'lak'  to  club         k' leluJc' I-erie'     club- 
bing 
LEmk'-  to  wedge         LEmk'lEXod  to  wedge     Lifrngayu  wedge 

neck,  i.  e.,  foot  of 
tree 
gsg'-  wife  (jafgakla  to  try  to  get     ^Eg'a'd  having  a  wife 

a  wife 
'bEk^'  man  bEkl-u's     man     in     bEgw-l's    man     on 

woods  beach 

iek^'  to  expect  tegu-^nd'kula  to  come 

in  sight  being  ex- 
pected X  186.2 
xunk^'  child  xu^ngtmd    having    a 

child  CS  170.11 
^nEino'k^  one   per-     ^nEmd'klus  one  per-     ^rvEm/Zgwis  one  per- 
son son  on  ground  CS        son  on  beach 

212.11 
slq^    to    put    out     Elqlw-enox^  a  ])erson 
tongue  who  removes  cin- 

ders from  eye  wnth 
tongue 
ydg^-  to  lie  dead  yd'gw-ls   lying  dead 

on  beach 
vmnq-  deep  wu'ng-U    deep    floor 

187.23 
k'fimL'  to  adze  kli'mLl-dla  noise  of 

adzing,    U.S.N.M. 
677.19 
qlvid'L-  to  hide  qtvld' i^^nd'kula      to 

go     along    hiding 
262.39 


§4 
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(b)  Theme  ends  in  sonant : 


Theme 

Dza/vxid    Knight 

inlet 
gsg'a'd    having    a 

wife 
^nd'x'^ld  day  comes 


rrie'x'ha  to  bum  at 

end 
qd's^ld  to  walk 

TfiEg''  to  caulk 


Hardened 

Dzd'wads-inox^  peo- 
ple of  Knight  inlet 

^Ega'ds-erie^ state  of 
having  a  wife 

'nd'x''%da-enox^  a 
condition  in  which 
day  is  coming  reg- 
ularly 393.4 


Weakened 


mEg'oe'rie^    caulking 
100.32 


nie'x'haak^  burnt  at 

end  247.9 
qd's^lda-ds     walking 

place  • 


(c)  Theme  ends  in  spirant,  continued  lateral,  or  nasal: 


Theme 

dEnX"  to  sing 


Lox^-  to  stand 


Hardened 

dd'dEnx-'a  to  try  to 

sing 
Ld^'w-a  to  stand  on 
rock 
qamx^-     down     of    qa'qam^vxi  to  try  to 
bird  put  on  down  of  bird 

*7iMix"-  potlatch 


Weakened 


Ld'v>-ayu    salmon 
weir 


sez^-  to  paddle 
mix'-  to  strike  with 

fist 
i'.'e^not 

p!E8-  to  flatten 

qds-  to  walk 

t!d8-  to  cut 
tslol'  black 

Jc'il-  afraid 

g'U-    to    walk    on 

four  feet 
'niEl'  white 
ham-  to  eat 


se'^w-enox^  oaddler 
md'manra  trying  to 

strike 
k'H'tslene^  not  being 

10.9 


tsIo'l-E^mya    with 
black  cheek 

g'd'gi'l-a  to   try   to 
walk  on  four  feet 


'md'vMiyu  means  of 

giving  potlatch 
se'w-ayu  paddle 
mEU-a'tsle     striking 
receptacle  (drum) 


plEy-a'yu  means   of 

flattening 
qd'y-auEm    obtained 

by  walking 
tto'dz-aid  to  cut  ear 
tsol-ato    with    black 

ear 
Jc'U-s^m  fear 


^mElbo'  white-chested 
ha^m-d'yu  eating  in- 
strument (fork) 
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Stems  ending  in  8  and  x^  present  peculiar  forms  when  the  accent 
falls  upon  the  semivocalic  y  and  w,  into  which  these  soimds  are  trans- 
formed.    The  y  becomes  e,  the  w  becoines  o.     Thus  we  have  from — 

z'is-  to  disappear  x'e'^naJcida  to  disappear  grad- 

ually 

qlsls'  to  sink  under  water  qlEte'Jc^  sunk   into   water   V 

488.9 

^mETiS'  to  measure  ^mErie'Jc^  measured  V  477.1 

UbtoS'  to  beat  time  tlBme^dzd  to  beat  time  on  a 

flat  thing  III  86.5 

sez^-  to  paddle  sio^'nakvla  to  paddle  along  III 

297.10 

yix^-  to  dance  yu'^nakvla  to  dance  along 

In  some  cases  the  preceding  vowel,  if  accented,  is  contracted  with 
the  y  which  has  originated  from  8. 

qas-  to  walk  qd'^nakula  to  walk  along 

qd'nodze'  to  walk  alongside  of 

The  use  of  dz  and  y  in  place  of  s  does  not  seem  to  follow  any  definite 
rules.     Thus  we  find — 

lE'ndzEfn  (la-ns-Em)  means  of  ^rriE'nyEm   CmEns-Eni)   meas- 

taking  under  water  X  62.10  uring  instrument 

qd'dzas  place  of  walking  (con- 
sidered not  as  good^  as 
qd'yas) 

gwd'yAXsta      (gwds-Exsta)      to  Tid'dzExstax'^ld         Qids-Exsior 

bring  mouth  near  to  one  III  x'^ld)  to  begin  to  make  noise 

71.33  III  161.22 

hm'layas    (^wdlas-as)    size    X  ha'rie'dzds    (hanres-iis)    canoe 

161.25  lying  on  beach  X  161.17 

A  purely  phonetic  change  belonging  to  this  class  is  the  palataliza- 
tion of  Jc^  and  x"  preceding  an  o  or  u.    q!ak^-  slave  becomes  qld'k'o; 

^mEk^'  A  ROUND  THING  BEING  IN  A  POSmON  bccOmCS  'iTlEJc'd'la  ROUND 

THING  ON   WATER   (island);  pEX^'  TO   FLOAT  becomcs   pEX'd'la  to 

FLOAT  ON   WATER. 

(3)  Meciprocal  Changen 

These  are  partly  purely  phonetic,  partly  etymological.  Contact  of 
consonants  results  in  their  adaptation  to  admissible  combinations. 
Therefore  terminal  Tc  and  l  surds  are  changed  before  initial  conso- 
nants of  suffixes  into  their  spirants.  This  change  is  also  made  when, 
in  a  sequence  of  two  words  which  stand  in  close  syntactic  relation, 
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the  former  ends  in  a  it  or  x  surd,  and  the  latter  begins  with  a  conso- 
nant. On  the  other  hand,  8  following  a  I  becomes  ts;  8  following  a  t 
forms  with  it  ts;  and  8  and  a  preceding  8  are  transformed  into  ts.  In 
some  cases  these  changes  persist  even  after  the  elision  of  the  first 
consonant  of  the  suffix,  in  accordance  with  §  4  (1).  From  ThanL-  to 
SHOOT,  and  -x'^ld  to  begin,  we  have  Tia'nPid.  This  phenomenon 
will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  §  18  (p.  449).  In  a  number  of 
instances  t  before  an  affricative  changes  to  I, 
Surd  Jc  stops  changed  into  spirants : 

^Tie^T'dsms  time  of  saying 
'nex'L  he  will  say  III  33.13 
nd'^nax^L  he  will  return  home 
III  33.26 


^neTc'  to  say 
nd'^naJc^  to  return 


we^'x^stEud  to  shove  into  water 
md'x^hala  to  tie  to  end  III 
89.15 

yilpIe'^Eud  to  tie  to  a  pole  III 

158.32 
dltslE'nd  to  tear  through  (a 

string) 
hve'xalalxwa  will  dance  this 

III  447.4 

Idwe'Uso^  feasted  III  32.32 
qfo'xtslEwiltsa  to  dress  in  III 

303.26 
lEgmfltsa  g'ok^  the  fire  of  the 

house 

LoL'gvnlbETvtses  to  push  nose 
with  his  III  349.20 

le'tETntso^  cover  is  taken  off 
from  face  III  109.23 

8  following  another  s  forms  with  it  U: 

(ax'd's-SBn)  ax'd'tSEn  place  of  my  III  32.6 

(ga'S'Se'stala)  qd'tse^stdla  to  walk  around  III 

23.13 

The  sounds  y  and  w,  when  interconsonantic,  change  to  e  and  o: 

(msny-Jc^  [from  mEns-])  rriErie^lc^  measured 

{UBmy-dzd  [from  tlETris-])  V.Eme^dzo    to    beat    time    on 

something  flat 

§4 


weq^'  to  shove  a  long  thing 
mok^-io  tie 

L  changed  into  I: 
yiir-  to  tie 

dir-  to  tear 

Jcwe'xaJaiHtwa 

8  following  I  changed  to  ts: 

Qclwe'lrsd') 
(qloX'tsId-^L-sa) 

(lEptn'l-sa  g'o'Jc^) 

8  following  d  or  t  forms  ts: 
{Ld'gvnlhEnd'Ses) 

(Je'tEmd-so') 
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(plsy-k^  [from  plES-])  p!eJc^  one  to  whom  potlatch  is 

given  III  163.40 

(qEmw-Jc^  [from  qEmx^-])  qEmo^Jc^  covered  with  down 

III  153.35 

(xFM?-it«  [from  xisx"-])  xot"  split  IV  246.39 

On  the  other  hand,  e  and  o  preceding  a  vowel  become  y  and  w. 

(o-a^-€*)  awa'^l  crotch 

i^*  and  Lj^wea  and  his 

*7i€'x'«o*  he  was  told  'ne'x'ss^weda  K.  K.  was  told 

xd/eF  something  split  xA'^yaa  his  thing  that  has  been 

split 
Lo/sarMe^  seaside  ua/ saitA^ycbs  its  seaside 

The  ending  «*,  when  preceded  by  a  consonant  and  followed  by  a 

vowel,  changes  to  a^y, 

nOfqe*  mind  nd'qa'yas  his  mind 

g'i'game^  chief  g'l'gama'yas  his  chief 

The  diphthong  ay,  when  preceding  a  consonant,  becomes  a. 

ayo'l  desired  d'xula  to  desire 

l^  )  (qay-'na^Jcvla  [from  qds-])  qd^nd'Jcula  to  walk  along 

Another  class  of  reciprocal  changes  affect  the  vowels.  It  seems 
that  there  are  no  purely  phonetic  rules  which  restrict  the  sequence 
of  vowels,  but  contractions  occur  which  depend  upon  the  etymological 
value  of  the  suffix.  Thus  the  suffix -a  (p.  533),  when  following  a 
terminal  a,  is  contracted  with  it  into  a,  o'^ma-a  that  chieftainess 
becoming  o'^md;  with  terminal  o  it  is  contracted  into  o,  Ld'wayo-a 
THAT  SALMON  RIVER  becoming  Ld'wayo.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have,  in  the  case  of  other  suffixes,  g'd'xddqos  your  coming,  in  which 
two  adjoining  a's  are  not  contracted. 

Similar  contractions  occur  in  a  number  of  suffixes : 

(tsId-anEm)  tsId'tiEm  obtained  by  drawing 

water 
(Id'wd-dmas)  hwd^mas  to  cause  to  be  off 

from  a  line 
(tsld-ayu)  tsld'yu  instrument  for  draw- 

ing water 
(tsId-auEm)  tsId'nEm  obtained  by  giving 

(Lldyd-ap!)  Llayd'p!  to  exchange 

(lExd'-dlisEin)  lEX&'lisEm  to  die  of  coughing 

The  consonants  m  and  I  have  a  similar  effect  upon  vowels: 

(de'^Em-ayu)  de'^Emyu  means  of  wiping  face 

(HEm-ayu)  tlE'myu  thread,  i.  e.,  means  of 

sewing 

§4 
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OBAMMATICAL  PBOCESSES  (§§  5-8) 

§  5.  Enumeration  of  Orammatical  Processes 

Grammatical  categories  and  syntactic  relations  are  expressed  by 
means  of  three  processes.     These  are — 

1.  Composition. 

2.  Changes  in  the  phonetic  character  of  the  stem. 

3.  Position. 

§  6.  Composition 

Kwakiutl  possesses  a  large  number  of  stems  which  occur  seldom 
without  word-forming  affixes.  The  latter  are  numerous,  and  they  are 
always  attached  to  the  ends  of  stems  or  of  derivatives  of  stems.  The 
number  of  stems  exceeds  by  far  the  number  of  suffixes.  The  mean- 
ing of  many  of  these  suffixes  can  not  be  determined,  and  in  their 
phonetic  values  they  appear  subordinate  to  the  stems  with  which 
they  firmly  coalesce. 

Two  processes  bring  about  the  coalescence  between  stem  and  suffix: 
(1)  Phonetic  contact  phenomena  and  (2)  contact  phenomena  due  to 
the  individual  character  of  the  stem  and  of  the  suffix  (see  §  4). 

The  former  of  these  processes  is  founded  entirely  on  phonetic  laws, 
and  includes  the  transformation  in  the  suffix  of  a  Ar  sound  into  the 
corresponding  sound  with  u  timber,  after  terminal  t^  or  o  sound  of  the 
stem  or  preceding  sufliix;  the  change  of  a  t"  and  z"  preceding  an  o  or  u 
into  Jc'  and  x';  modification  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem 
or  preceding  suffix,  and  of  the  initial  consonant  of  the  suffix,  which 
form  inadmissible  combinations;  and  contraction. 

The  second  group  of  processes  can  not  be  explained  by  phonetic 
laws,  but  depends  upon  the  individuality  of  the  suffix  and  of  the  stem 
or  preceding  suffix.  The  phenomena  involved  are  contractions  of 
the  terminal  stem  and  initial  suffix  vowels,  although  the  combination 
of  vowels  may  be  quite  admissible;  elision  of  consonants;  introduc- 
tion of  connective  consonants;  and  retroactive  changes  which  affect 
the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem.  In  one  case,  at  least,  the  reason 
for  the  introduction  of  a  connective  consonant  may  be  traced  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability  to  the  retention  of  the  terminal  sound  of  a 
suffix  when  combined  with  other  suffixes,  while  the  same  sound  has 
been  lost  when  the  same  suffix  closes  the  word  (see  p.  532). 

The  modifications  which  affect  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  stem 
belong  almost  exclusively  to  a  group  of  suffixes  which  usually  follow 
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the  stem  itself,  and  do  not  readily  admit  any  preceding  suf&xes. 
Most  of  these  either  harden  or  weaken  the  terminal  consonant  of  the 
stem,  although  there  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  suffixes  of  this 
class  which  do  not  produce  amy  changes  other  than  those  entailed  by 
purely  phonetic  laws.  In  a  few  cases  the  changes  produced  by  the 
suffix  are  very  irregular.  It  is  probable  that  no  verbal  or  nominal 
stem  ever  appears  without  a  puffix  of  this  class.  Therefore  the 
terminal  sound  of  a  stem  can  not  be  determined  unless  it  occurs 
with  a  suffix  which  produces  no  change. 

§  7.  Changes  in  the  Phonetic  Character  of  the  Stem 

Setting  aside  the  secondary  changes  produced  by  the  action  of 
phonetic  laws  and  by  the  mutual  effect  of  stem  and  suffix,  we  find  that 
reduplication  and  change  of  vowel  are  used  to  express  grammatical 
concepts.  In  the  verb  we  find  complete  duplication  of  the  stem,  with 
assimilation  of  the  terminal  consonant  of  the  first  repeated  syllable 
with  the  following  consonant;  for  instance,  loq^-  to  fish  halibut, 
lox'Hoqwa  to  fish  now  and  again.  True  reduplication  is,  on  the 
whole,  restricted  to  the  initial  consonant.  The  vowel  of  the  redupli- 
cated syllable  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  stem-vowel,  but 
differs  according  to  the  function  of  reduplication.  Vowel-changes  in 
the  stem  are  rare,  and  consist  generally  of  a  lengthening  of  the  stem- 
vowel.  In  many  cases  they  may  be  explained  as  modified  redupli- 
cation. 

§  8.  Position 

The  position  of  words  in  the  sentence  is  determined  by  syntactic 
particles.  The  parts  of  the  sentence  are  held  together  firmly,  and 
their  position  is  definitely  determined  by  their  coalescence  with 
syntactic  elements  which  indicate  the  relations  of  subject,  object, 
instrument,  and  possession.  By  this  means  the  whole  sentence  is 
knit  together  so  firmly  that  a  separation  into  words  is  quite  arbitrary. 
The  firmness  of  this  word-complex  is  due  largely  to  the  complete 
phonetic  coalescence  of  the  syntactic  particle  with  the  preceding 
word,  and  to  its  function  as  determining  the  syntactic  value  of  the 
following  word.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine  whether  this 
is  an  original  trait  of  the  language,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  a  phonetic 
decadence  of  the  syntactic  elements,  similar  to  the  one  that  may  be 
observed  in  French  in  the  combinations  between  verb  and  pronoun. 
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IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  QBAMMATIOAL  PROCESSES 

(§§  9-17) 

§  9.  Character  of  Steins 

Although  the  formal  distinction  of  noun  and  verb  is  quite  sharp, 
the  great  freedom  with  which  nouns  may  be  transformed  into  verbs, 
and  verbs  into  nouns,  makes  a  classification  difhcult.  All  stems 
seem  to  be  neutral,  neither  noun  nor  verb;  and  their  nominal  or 
verbal  character  seems  to  depend  solely  upon  the  suffix  with  which 
they  are  used,  although  some  suffixes  are  also  neutral.  I  am  led  to 
this  impression  chiefly  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  suffixes  with 
steins  that  occur  as  nouns,  as  well  as  with  others  that  occur  as 
verbs.  A  separation  of  suffixes  of  nouns  and  those  of  verbs  can  be 
carried  through  only  when  the  sense  of  the  suffix  requires  its  com- 
position with  either  a  verb  or  a  noun,  and  even  in  these  cases  com- 
positions with  the  opposite  class  occur  which  are  sometimes  difficult 
to  understand.  The  neutral  character  of  the  stem  may  also  be  the 
reason  why  many  suffixes  are  attached  to  the  stem  freed  of  all  word- 
forming  elements.  Examples  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  suffixes 
with  stems  that  we  should  be  inclined  to  class  as  either  nominal  or 
verbal  are — 

hEklu's  man  of  the  woods  (from  hs^  man,  -«  in  woods) 
ai'Tc'lES  to  lie  on  back  on  ground  (from  Hek'-  to  lie  on  back,  and 

the  same  suffix  as  before) 
tIe'sEmx'tsIdna   stone    handed    (from   tie's-  stone,  -Em   plural, 
'  -x'tslana  hand) 
aatsland'la  to  hold  in  hand  (from  ax-  to  do,  and  the  same  suffix 

as  before) 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  combination  of  a  suffix  like  -ol  to 
OBTAIN  with  stems  some  of  which  we  consider  as  verbal,  while  others 
appear  to  us  as  nominal  stems.  We  find  qld'Jc'dL  to  obtain  a  slave 
(from  qlak^-  slave),  and  also  Iol  to  obtain  (from  la,  a  general 
auxiliary  verb,  originally  designating  motion).  Lack  of  discrimina- 
tion between  the  nominal  and  verbal  function  of  words  is  also  brought 
out  by  compoimds  like  hEgwd'nEmx'^ld  to  become  a  man  (from 
hEgwd'nBm  man,  -x'*id,  inchoative),  and  mix'^l'd  to  begin  to  strike 
(from  mix'-  to  strike  and  the  inchoative  suffix). 

A  number  of  suffixes  may  also  be  used  indiscriminately  with 
nominal  and  verbal  function;  for  instance,  from  -Tiaxwa  sometimes, 
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we  have  Id'naxwa  he  goes  sometimes  and  x'iya/anaxwa  place  where 
SOMETHING  DISAPPEARS  FROM  TIME  TO  TIME  (from  x'is-  to  disap- 
pear, -as  place  of).  For  these  reasons  a  strict  classification  into 
nominal  and  verbal  suffixes  does  not  seem  admissible. 

§  10.  Nominal  Suffixes 

Nevertheless  many  suffixes  have  assumed  distinctly  the  function 
of  giving  to  a  stem  a  nominal  or  a  verbal  character.  We  find,  for 
instance,  many  nouns  ending  in  -a  and  -e*,  others  ending  in  -jrm, 
animate  beings  ending  in  -duEm,  and  terms  of  relationship  ending  in 
-mp.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  many  which  express  place 
and  time  of  an  action  or  process,  various  forms  of  the  nomen  actoris, 
the  results  and  causes  of  actions  and  processes,  possession,  instru- 
mentality, material,  etc.;  in  short,  a  wide  range  of  verbal  nouns. 
They  retain,  however,  their  neutral  value.  This  is  best  expressed  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  these  verbal  nouns  retain  their  syntactic  rela- 
tion to  the  direct  and  indirect  object.  The  Kwakiutl  does  not  say 
"the  seeing-place  of  the  canoe,''  but  "the  place-of-seeing  the  canoe." 

Among  purely  verbal  suffixes,  there  are  a  number  which  express 
actions  affecting  nouns,  which  for  this  reason  are  always  (or  at  least 
generally)  suffixed  to  nouns,  as,  "to  make,''  "to  take  care  of,"  "to 
sound;"  verbs  expressing  sense  impressions,  as  "to  smell  of,"  "to 
taste  like;"  and  words  like  "to  die  of."  With  these  groups  maybe 
classed  a  number  of  suffixes  which  change  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
like  the  passives  and  causatives. 

§  11.  Local  and  Modal  Suffixes 

Most  important  among  the  suffixes  which  are  both  verbal  and 
nominal  is  the  extensive  group  of  local  terms.  These  embrace  a  great 
variety  of  ideas  expressed  by  our  prepositions  and  by  many  local 
adverbs,  and  contain  also  a  long  series  of  more  special  local  ideas 
(like  "in  the  house,"  "into  the  house,"  "on  the  ground,"  "on  the 
beach,"  "on  rocks,"  "in  the  fire,"  "in  water")  and  an  exhaustive 
series  of  terms  designating  locally  parts  of  the  body  (for  instance,  "on 
the  hand,"  "on  the  chest,"  "on  the  thigh,"  "in  the  body").  A 
second  group  classify  nouns  according  to  form,  and  set  off  human 
beings  as  a  distinct  category.  A  third  class  of  suffixes  indicate 
time-relations,  such  as  past,  present,  and  future.  With  these  may  be 
classed  the  suffixes  which  indicate  the  modality  of  a  process  as 
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beginning,  gradual,  continued,  repeated,  uncertain,  simulated,  etc. 
Many  of  these  suffixes  express  the  subjective  relation  of  the  mind  of 
the  speaker  to  the  event.  This  is  also  true  of  the  demonstrative  suf- 
fixes indicating  position  in  relation  to  the  speaker,  and  visibility  or 
invisibility.  These,  however,  must  be  classed  with  the  syntactic  par- 
ticles which  will  be  found  treated  on  pages  527  et  seq.  To  the  suffixes 
expressing  subjective  relation  belong  those  expressing  the  source  of 
subjective  knowledge — as  by  hearsay,  or  by  a  dream.  Quite  numer- 
ous are  the  suffixes  expressing  ideas  like  "much,''  "little,''  "admira- 
bly," "miserably,"  "surprisingly."  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
all  these  have  primarily  a  subjective  coloring  and  a  high  emotional 
value.  Thus,  the  ending  -dze  large  is  used  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  conveys  the  impression  of  overwhelming  size,  or  the  subjective 
impression  of  size,  while  the  word  ^wa/lds  expresses  size  without  the 
emotional  element;  -xol  indicates  the  entirely  unexpected  occurrence 
of  an  event  and  the  surprise  excited  by  it.  The  latter  example  shows 
that  the  subjective  character  of  these  suffixes  may  also  be  used  to 
express  the  relations  of  a  sentence  to  the  preceding  sentence.  In  a 
sense,  -xol  is  a  disjunctive  suffix.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  suf- 
fixes are  used  extensively  to  express  the  psychological  relation  of  a 
sentence  to  the  preceding  sentence.  They  indicate  connection  as 
well  as  contrast,  and  thus  take  the  place  of  our  conjunctions. 

§  12.  Classes  of  Words 

The  classification  of  suffixes  here  given  shows  that  a  division  of 
words  into  verbs  and  nouns  has  taken  place,  both  being  fairly  clearly 
distinguished  by  sufHxes.  We  find,  however,  that  syntactically  the 
distinction  is  not  carried  through  rigidly;  nouns  being  treated  with 
great  ease  as  verbs,  and  verbs  as  nouns.  It  must  be  added  here  that 
the  forms  of  the  pronouns  as  attached  to  the  noun  and  as  attached 
to  the  verb  are  distinct.  Since  the  psychological  relation  of  sen- 
tences is  included  in  the  process  of  suffix  formation,  conjunctions  are 
absent.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  verbal  character  of 
most  adverbs,  there  remain  only  few  classes  of  words — nouns,  verbs, 
and  particles. 

There  is  no  clear  classification  of  nouns  into  groups,  although  the 
grammatical  treatment  of  nouns  designating  human  beings  and  of 
those  designating  other  objects  is  somewhat  different,  particularly  in 
the  treatment  of  the  plural.     The  noun-forming  suffixes,  mentioned 
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in  the  beginning  of  §  10,  also  indicate  the  occurrence  of  certain  classes 
of  ideas.  The  principle  of  classification,  however,  remains  obscure. 
In  syntactic  construction  a  classification  of  nouns  according  to 
form — such  as  long,  round,  flat — is  carried  through  in  some  cases, 
and  runs  parallel  with  a  differentiation  of  verbs  of  position  and 
motion  for  objects  of  different  form. 

§  13.  PluraUty 

The  idea  of  plurality  is  not  clearly  developed.  Reduplication  of  a 
noun  expresses  rather  the  occurrence  of  an  object  here  and  there,  or 
of  different  kinds  of  a  particular  object,  than  plurality.  It  is  therefore 
rather  a  distributive  than  a  true  plural.  It  seems  that  this  form  is 
gradually  assuming  a  purely  plural  significance.  In  many  cases  in 
which  it  is  thus  applied  in  my  texts,  the  older  generation  criticises  its 
use  as  inaccurate.  Only  in  the  case  of  human  beings  is  reduplication 
applied  both  as  a  plural  and  a  distributive.  In  the  pronoun  the  idea 
of  plurality  is  not  developed.  The  combination  of  speaker  and  others 
must  not  be  considered  as  a  plurality ;  but  the  two  possible  combina- 
tions— of  the  speaker  and  others,  including  the  person  addressed,  and 
of  the  speaker  and  others,  excluding  the  person  addressed — are  dis- 
tinguished as  two  separate  forms,  both  of  which  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  form  denoting  the  speaker  (first  person  singular).  The 
plurality  of  persons  addressed  and  of  persons  spoken  of  is  indicated 
by  the  addition  of  a  sufiix  which  probably  originally  meant  "people." 
This,  however,  is  not  applied  unless  the  sense  requires  an  emphasis  of 
the  idea  of  plurality.     It  does  not  occur  with  inanimate  nouns. 

In  the  verb,  the  idea  of  plurality  is  naturally  closely  associated 
*  with  that  of  distribution;  and  for  this  reason  we  find,  also  in  Kwa- 
kiutl,  the  idea  of  plurality  fairly  frequently  expressed  by  a  kind  of 
reduplication  similar  to  that  used  for  expressing  thfe  distributive  of 
nouns.  This  form  is  applied  regularly  in  the  Bella  Bella  dialect, 
which  has  no  means  of  expressing  pronominal  plurality. 

Related  to  the  reduplicated  nominal  plural  is  also  the  reduplicated 
verbal  stem  which  conveys  purely  the  idea  of  distribution,  of  an 
action  done  now  and  then. 

§  14.  Reduplication  for  Expressing  Unreality 

Reduplication  is  also  used  to  express  the  diminutive  of  nouns,  the 
idea  of  a  playful  performance  of  an  activity,  and  the  endeavor  to  per-* 
form  an  action.    It  would  seem  that  in  all  these  forms  we  have  the 
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fundamental  idea  of  an  approach  to  a  certain  concept  without  its 

realization.     In  all  these  cases  the  reduplication  is  combined  with  the 

use  of  suffixes  which  differentiate  between  diminution^  imitation,  and 

endeavor. 

§  15.  Pronominal  Ideas 

In  the  pronoun  the  three  persons  of  speaker,  person  addressed,  and 
person  spoken  of  are  each  represented  by  formal  elements.  It  was 
stated  before  that  the  inclusive  and  exclusive  form  of  the  first  person 
plural  are  distinguished,  and  that  both  are  probably  derived  from  the 
first  person  singular.  This  means  that  these  two  forms  are  not  con- 
ceived as.  plurals.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  second  and  third 
persons  have  no  pronominal  plural. 

The  demonstrative  is  developed  in  strict  correspondence  with  the 
personal  pronoun;  position  near  the  speaker,  near  the  person  ad- 
dressed, and  near  the  person  spoken  of  being  distinguished.  These 
locations  are  subdivided  into  two  groups,  according  to  visibility  and 
invisibility.  The  rigidity  with  which  location  in  relation  to  the 
speaker  is  expressed,  both  in  nouns  and  in  verbs,  is  one  of  the  fimda- 
mental  features  of  the  language.  The  distinction  of  proper  nouns 
and  common  nouns,  and  that  of  definiteness  and  indefiniteness — 
similar  to  that  expressed  by  our  articles — is  expressed  by  a  differ- 
entiation of  form  of  these  demonstrative  elements. 

The  possessive  pronoun  has  forms  which  are  different  from  those 
of  the  verbal  pronouns,  and  by  their  use  verb  and  noim  may  be 
clearly  distinguished. 

§  16.  Syntactic  Relations 

The  fundamental  syntactic  categories  are  predicate,  subject,  object, 
possession  (which  is  closely  related  to  instrumentality),  and  finality 
(which  is  closely  related  to  causality  and  conditionality) .  In  other 
words,  the  syntactic  cases,  nominative,  accusative,  genitive  (possess- 
ive or  instrumentalis),  finalis  (causalis),  may  be  distinguished,  while 
all  local  relations  are  expressed  in  other  ways  (see  §  1 1).  Verbal  sub-  / 
ordination  is  expressed  by  means  of  forms  which  are  closely  allied  to 
these  nominal  cases.  Verbal  co-ordination  is  expressed  by  verbal 
suffixes,  and  thus  does  not  belong  to  the  group  of  syntactic  phenomena. 

§  17.  Character  of  Sentence 

The  contents  of  the  Kwakiutl  sentence  are  characterized  primarily 
by  an  exuberant  development  of  localization.     This  is  brought  about 
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partly  by  the  use  of  local  suffixes  which  define  the  exact  place  where 
an  action  is  performed,  without  regard  to  the  speaker;  partly  by  the 
expression  of  location  in  relation  to  the  speaker.  Thus  the  sentence 
"My  friend  is  sick"  would  require  in  Kwakiutl  local  definition,  such 
as  ''My  visible  friend  near  me  is  sick  in  the  house  here."  Further- 
more, the  psychological  relatioh  of  the  sentence  to  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  speaker — or  to  the  contents  of  preceding  sentences — ^is  expressed 
with  great  care.  The  chief  formal  characterization  of  the  sentence 
is  the  close  connection  of  its  parts,  which  is  due  to  the  fewness  of 
syntactic  forms  by  means  of  which  all  possible  relations  are  expressed, 
and  to  the  subordination  of  the  noun  under  the  verb  by  means  of 
particles  which  coalesce  phonetically  with  the  preceding  word,  while 
they  determine  the  function  of  the  following  word. 

DESCBIFTION  OF  QBAMMAS  (§§  18-69) 
Formation  of  Words  (§§  18-46) 
Cmnposition  (§§  18-39) 

§  18.  SUFFIXES 

Compounds  are  formed  by  the  use  of  suffixes.  There  is  no  proof 
that  the  numerous  suffixes  were  originally  independent  words.  I 
have  found  only  one  case  in  which  an  independent  word  appears  also 
as  a  suffix.  This  is  -qlES  to  eat  (p.  501),  which  occurs  independ- 
ently as  qlssa'  to  eat  meat  21.9.  We  may  also  suspect  that  the 
suffix  'p!a  TO  taste,  and  the  stem  plaq-  to  taste,  are  related.  It 
seems  hardly  justifiable  to  infer  from  these  two  cases  that  all  suffixes 
must  have  originated  from  independent  words;  since  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  two  stems  may  be  a  recent  one,  or  their  subordi- 
nation may  have  been  made  according  to  analogous  forms.  It  is 
perhaps  also  not  fortuitous  that  the  suffix  forms  for  the  idea  "to  eat" 
are  exceedingly  irregular. 

The  Kwakiutl  language  has  very  few  particles,  or  words  unable  to 
be  modified  by  composition  with  other  elements.  The  suffixed 
elements  coalesce  quite  firmly  with  the  theme  to  which  they  are 
attached.  Pronominal  and  syntactic  suffixes  must  be  distinguished 
from  those  forming  denominating  and  predicating  ideas,  that,  by 
themselves,  are  not  sentences.  Among  the  latter  class  we  find  a 
considerable  nimiber  that  may  be  designated  as  terminal  or  com- 
pletive, in  so  far  as  they  round  off  the  theme  into  a  complete  word 
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without  any  appreciable  addition  to  its  significance.  Many  of  these 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  Almost  all  of  them,  except  -a  and  -la,  are 
denominative  in  character.     We  find  for  instance: 

from  the  stem  dzax^-  dza^wu'n  silver  salmon 

Juinx^'  Tia^nd'n  humpback  salmon 

gwdx-  ^wa'xnig  dog  salmon 

msl'  mste'lc'  sockeye  salmon 

mEt-  rriEtld'ne^  large    clam    (Saxv- 

domus) 

lEq-  lEqlEstE^n  kelp 

tslex'-  tsUx'Vnas  elderberry 

</zg"-  Uex^so's  cinquefoil 

The  composition  of  these  steins  with  various  suffixes  enables  us  to 
isolate  them  from  their  completive  endings.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  in  some  cases  by  analogy  forms  may  have  developed  which  are 
not  true  stems,  but  fragmentary  phonetic  groups  derived  secondarily 
from  longer  words.  The  stems  are  almost  throughout  monosyllabic, 
as  will  be  shown  on  page  550.  When,  for  instance,  the  word  ge'waa 
DEER  is  treated  as  though  it  were  a  compound  of  the  stem  ^ex^-  to 
HANO  and  the  suffix  -as  place,  it  is  barely  possible  that  this  does  not 
represent  its  true  origin.  The  treatment  of  a  few  Enghsh  loan-words 
makes  it  plausible  that  this  process  may  have  taken  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  number  of  polysyllabic  Kwakiutl  words  are  never 
reduced  to  monosyllabic  elements  in  composition.  As  an  example 
may  be  given  the  word  me'gwat  seal,  which  never  loses  any  of  its 
sounds.  This  process  shows  clearly  that  what  has  often  been  termed 
''apocope,"  or,  if  occurring  initially,  "decapitation,*^  is  merely  due  to 
a  substitution  of  one  affix  for  another  one. 

Most  suffixes  in  Kwakiutl  add  a  new  idea  to  the  word  to  which  they 
are  added,  and  these  are  generally  attached  to  the  theme.  At  the 
same  time,  phonetic  modifications  occur,  either  in  the  theme  alone, 
or  in  the  suffix  alone,  or  in  both.  Examples  of  such  compounds  are 
the  following: 

IeJc^'  man  Id'Jdum  genuine  man,  Indian 

(see  no.  Ill) 
Lap-  to  peg  LaJ>E'm  pegging  utensil,  peg 

(see  no.  173) 
xuls-  to  long  xu'lydllsEin  to  die  of  longing 

382.27  (see  no.  152) 
mjrZ-  sockeye  salmon  rrtElmd^nd    head    of    sockeye 

salmon 
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When  a  significant  suffix  is  added  to  a  word  provided  with  a  sig- 
nificant suffix,  the  latter  loses  its  formal,  completive  element,  if  it  has 
one,  and  the  new  suffix  is  attached  to  the  theme  of  the  first  suffix. 
For  instance : 

VeJc^'  to  move,  -ax-  down  (no.  19),  -g'alU  in  house  (no.  46), 

tlEkwd'xalil  to  take  down  in  house 
hel-  right,  -Ic'ldt  opposite  (no.  12),  -ojf-  crotch  (no.  71),  -e'  noun 

(no.  161),  h'e'lk'lddage^  right  side  in  crotch,  i.  e.,  right  anal  fin 
xuTik^'    child,   -ad  having   (no.  170);  -x'^ld  to   begin   (no.   90), 

xu'ngwadEX'Hd  to  begin  to  have  a  child 
i.'dg^-red,  copper;  -e'st-  around  (no.  6),  -galll  in  house  (no.  46), 

-k^  passive  participle,  Lfd'qwe^staMk^  made  to  be  copper  all 

around  in  the  house 
^mEl-  white,  -xlo  hair  of  body  (no.  76),  -^Bml  mask  (no.  54a), 

^mE^lxLO^Eml   white    body-hair   mask,    i.    e.,    mountain-goat 

mask 

Other  suffixes  are  added  to  words  which  retain  their  formal,  com- 


Stem. 

ji/Aui lipids  Xil 

Complotive  suffix. 

Suffix. 

q!d'1c^-  slave 

-0 

-bido' 

qld'ic'dbidd'  little  slave 

qlwdS'  to  cry 

-a 

-hula 

qlwd'sabula  to  pretend 
to  cry 

SOS-  children 

-Em 

-nuJc 

sd'sEmnuk  having  chil- 
dren 

In  still  other  cases  the  usage  is  not  absolutely  fixed: 

hanir-  to  shoot,  -hES  fond  of,  ha'nlbES  fond  of  shooting 
e'ax-  to  work,  -ala  completive  suffix,  -hEs  fond  of,  e'axaldbES  fond 
of  work 

or  with  slight  differentiation  of  meaning: 

hsk^-  man,  -duEm  completive  suffix,  -Jddla  noise 
hslcfwd^la  man's  voice 
hEgwd'nEmk'  !dla  voice  of  a  man 

For  convenience'  sake  those  suffixes  that  are  attached  to  the  stem 
without  its  formal,  completive  endings  may  be  called  stem-suffixes; 
the  others  which  are  attached  to  the  stem  with  its  formal  endings, 
word-suffixes.  As  indicated  before,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
these  two  classes  is  not  rigidly  drawn.  An  examination  of  the  list  of 
word-suffixes  shows  that  they  include  largely  adverbial  and  con- 
junctional ideas  possessing  a  strong  subjective  element,  and  implying 
a  judgment  or  valuation  of  the  idea  expressed  in  the  word  to  which 
the  suffix  is  attached. 
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While  the  word-suflSxes  modify  the  terminal  sound  of  the  stem 
and  undergo  changes  of  their  own  initial  soimds  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  sound  grouping,  the  stem-suflSxes  exert  a  more  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  the  stem  to  which  they  are  affixed.  On  the 
whole^  these  changes  are  quite  regular  and  consist,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
the  transformation  of  surds  into  fortes,  and  the  other  in  the  trans- 
formation of  surds  and  fortes  into  sonants,  and  other  parallel  changes 
described  in  §  4.  I  have  called  the  former  group  hardening  suffixes, 
because  the  intensity  of  articulation  of  the  terminal  sound  is  increased, 
and  accordingly  the  acoustic  effect  of  the  sound  is  harder;  while  I 
designate  the  second  group  as  weakening  suffixes,  because  the  inten- 
sity of  articulation  is  decidedly  decreased  by  their  action.  A  third 
group  of  suffixes  is  indifferent  and  causes  or  suffers  no  changes  except 
those  occasioned  by  the  laws  of  soimd  grouping.  A  fourth  group 
loses  initial  sounds  when  the  stem  to  which  they  are  suffixed  termi- 
nates in  certain  sounds.  These  are  mostly  indifferent,  but  a  few  are 
hardening  or  weakening  suffixes. 

The  only  sounds  thus  affected  are  anterior  palatals  (g'j  Jc'y  Jc'!,  x'), 
the  sonant  velar  (^),  x,  and  8,  The  loss  of  the  initial  palatal  or  velar 
never  occurs  after  vowels,  m,  n,  and  I.  It  occurs  regularly  after 
labial,  dental,  palatal,  velar,  and  lateral  surd  stops  (p,  t,  Jc',  Ic^,  g,  j*,  l), 
and  after  «.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  suffixes  of  this  class 
appear  attached  to  a  sonant  or  fortis  stop  (except  in  cases  in  which 
terminal  sounds  are  strengthened  or  weakened)  are  so  few  in  num- 
ber that  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  initial  sound  is  dropped  in  all 
cases.  There  are  a  few  examples  that  suggest  a  certain  variability 
of  usage : 

dze'dzonogotdla  and  dze^dzono^oxtdla  Dzo'noqiwas  on  top  118.29 
vhB^ug'l'tUd  to  rub  on  199.11 

Suffixes  with  initial  g'y  x',  and  g  lose  these  sounds  also  after  the 
spirant  palatals  and  velars  (x*,  x",  x,  x«),  while  initial  Tc'!  is  generally 
retained  in  these  cases : 

8epe'Ix''Tc' Idla-giLe  ringing  noise  on  water  152.34  (nos.  144,  42) 

ax'k'ld'la  to  ask  7.5  (no.  144) 

tslEX-Jc'It'l^'End-dla  to  drop  in  lap  258.2  (nos.  70,  2,  91) 

This  rule,  however,  is  not  rigid.     We  find,  for  instance, 

^EmX'dt'SW'M  left  hand  side  of  door  X  76.6  (nos.  12,  59,  46)  where 

the  initial  sound  of  -Tcldt  drops  out;  and 
'nsx-Jc'Id't  straight  down,  where  it  is  retained 
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Possibly  this  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  x  in  the  last-named 
form  is  changed  by  contact  from  the  terminal  q  of  ^nEq-  straight. 

Suffixes  with  initial  -k'  lose  this  sound  under  the  same  conditions 
that  govern  the  elision  of  g',  x',  and  g.     An  exception  is — 

gE^^^hvoind  to  lift  by  the  top  (^Elq^-Jc'E-ndf  nos.  38,  2) 

Terminal  I  of  the  stem  has  the  effect  of  eliding  all  initials.     Only 
.    one  exception  has  been  found : 

hel'k' lot  Tight  side  SI /2 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  suffix  -g'iuj  which  belongs  to  this 
class,  behaves  differently  according  to  its  meaning.  It  signifies 
FOREHEAD,  FRONT.  Whenever  it  appears  with  the  specialized  mean- 
ing BOW  OF  CANOE,  it  is  entirely  unchangeable,  even  after  an  5  vowel, 
when,  according  to  the  general  phonetic  rules,  it  should  be  expected 
to  assume  the  form  -gwiu  (see  no.  67). 

Among  these  suffixes  the  following  weaken  the  terminal  consonant: 

'Xtd  head  -xtla  seaward 

'X'sa  away  from 

Strengthening  is: 

-Tc'lala  noise 

The  suffix  'X'^ld  (nos.  87  and  90),  and  the  inchoatives  in  -g'aJr, 
-g'U'j  -g'aE-  (no.  197),  lose  the  initial  x',  ga^  or  g'  after  all  consonants 
except  m,  n,  I,  and  after  sonants.  At  the  same  time  terminal  p  and  t 
are  transformed  into  the  fortes  p!  and  //,  and  all  Ic  and  l  stops  are 
transformed  into  their  spirants,  while  s  and  I  remain  unchanged. 

The  suffix  'S^Ein  round  surface  (no.  85),  which  is  undoubtedly 
related  to  -^Em  face,  follows  the  same  rules  as  suffixes  in  a,  but  it 
always  retains  its  s:    We  find,  instead  of 

TYie'x-sgEm  me/xsEin  to  sleep  on  a  round  object 

ma'l-sgEm  ma^ltsE'm  two  round  objects 

The  suffix  -e^sta  around  has  the  form  -se^sta  after  vowels,  m,  n,  Z, 
and  behaves,  therefore,  in  a  manner  opposite  to  that  of  suffixes  in 
g-yX',  and  g. 

The  suffix  'Sqwap  fire  loses  its  initial  s  after  stems  ending  in  s, 
except  when  affixed  to  the  stem  ties-  stone,  in  which  case  both  s's  are 
lost,  and  we  find  the  form  tH'qwap  stones  on  fire. 

The  suffix  sxd  tooth  seems  to  lose  its  initial  s  after  stems  ending 
in  8  and  in  Ic  sounds.  The  number  of  available  examples,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  to  state  definitely  th^  nipde  of  its  treatment, 
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One  phonetic  characteristic  of  the  suffixes  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
It  is  the  insertion  of  I  and  the  transformation  of  8  and  t  into  I,  It  is 
difficult  to  give  satisfactory  rules  for  the  use  of  the  I.  Apparently  in 
one  of  its  uses  it  is  related  to  the  inchoative  -g'U-,  which  has  been 
referred  to  before  (p.  450),  and  it  is  sometimes  weakening,  sometimes 
indifferent.  Thus  we  find  from  the  stem  qds-  to  walk,  qadzEltu'sEla 
TO  BEGIN  TO  WALK  DOWN  RIVER,  and  the  theoretical  form  qasaJtu'sEla  to 
BE  WALKING  DOWN  RIVER.  Here  the  I  weakens  the  terminal  8  of  qa8, 
while  in  8e'^ltu'8Ela  to  begin  to  paddle  down  river  (from  8ex^'  to 
paddle)  the  terminal  ?•*  is  not  changed.  This  I  appears  with  par- 
ticular frequency  after  the  suffix  -a-,  which  has  a  privative  signifi- 
cance, as  in  -wultia  out  of  an  enclosed  place;  -wultdt  oxjt  of  a 
canoe;  -wultos  down  out  of;  -vmltslo  out  of  (no.  37).  In  the 
suffix  -8id^  EYE,  OPENING,  the  I  is  substituted  for  «,  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  cumbersome  form  that  would  result,  -Itsto^.  The  terminal  t  of 
the  suffix  -lc'!dt  opposite  (no.  12)  changes  regularly  to  I  before  tsl: 

Tielk'ldlUldna  instead  of  helk'ldt-tsldna  right  hand 

It  would  seem  that  the  I  before  t8!  is  sometimes  a  glide,  at  least  I 

can  not  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  occurrence : 

5-  something,  'ig'-  back,  -x'tsldn-  hand,  -e'  noun,  form  awi- 

g'aUsfdne^  back  of  hand  .^^. 

da  TO  TAKE,  -ba  end,  Ulan  hand,  -d  inchoative,  form  dd'bal- 

UldUEni  TO  LEAD   BY   THE   HAND 

'n^g-  MIDDLE,  'isfo  in,  'la  verbal  ending,  form  ^uEgElUfd/la  to 

BE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

Similar  phonetic  groupings  occur,  however,  without  the  I: 

^Wdh  WATER,  -te.'O  IN,  ^Wd'hEtslO  WATER  IN  SOMETHING 

Following  is  a  list  of  suffixes  grouped  according  to  their  mode  of 
attachment  and  effect  upon  the  stem : 

WOBD-STJFFIZES 

Adverbial 

-Emsk^  I  told  you  so!  -bola  to  pretend 

-Eng'a  it  seemed  in  a  dream  -*m  indicating  close  connec- 

-ana  perhaps  tion  in   thought   between 

-axaa  also  two  sentences 

-ef,  astonishing!  -^m-wis  and  so 

-vnstJa  very  -^md  at  once 

-ul  past  'tla  but 

-flsn  times  ^naxwa  from  tim^  to  time 
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-'riesL  oh,  if! 

-n5'  too  much 

-50*  passive 

-dzd  indeed 

-g'auEm  perhaps 

'Ic'da  indeed 

'leased  beautiful,  beautifully 

'Ic'inal  miserably 

-qldmas  for  the  reason  that 

-qlandlc^  quite  unexpectedly 

-qldlarn  to  no  purpose 

'X'  exhortative 

-XETit  evidently 


Adjectival 


-0  small 

-bido'  small  (singular) 

•^mEriex  small  (plural) 


'XOL  behold! 

'X'de  transition  from  present 

to  past 
'X'sala  carelessly 
'X'sd  still 

-x'stladk^  apparently,  like 
'X'stI  as  usual 
-x'Ld  very 
'Xie  miserably 
-H  it  is  said 
-lag'lL  meanwhile 
'lax  potentiality 
-x  future 


-dze  large 

-ga  female,  woman 


ICisceUaneous 


•dstqJa  to  use  so  and  so  often 
•sdana  to  die  of — 
'Xa  to  say — 
■Idl  to  dance  like 
48!e8  i'dzEs'i)  piece  of 


'S^Eml  mask 

-garrie'  the  one  among 

cellent 
"Xwa's  days 


— .  ex- 


STEM-STJFFIZES 
Indifferent  Sofflzes 


'Sm  nominal  suffix 

'Elg'is  doing  for  others 

-a  verbal  and  nominal  suffix 

-a^wll  across 

-ap/  neck 

-ap/  each  other 

-dmas  to  cause 

-atws  down  river 

-dnETYi  class  of  animate  beings 

-and  instrument,  passive 

-a^de  meat 

-yag'a  returning 

-aqa  past 

-dxa  down 

-ajfo  extreme 

-dla  continued  position 

"'yala  to  go  to  look  for 
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-em^s  near  by 

-680^  rest 

-d'ldla  about 

-0  meeting 

-0  out  of 

-dla  on  water 

-dla  each  other 

'drrms  class  of  animals 

'Otj  {-AJDut)  fellow 

'^usta  up  river 

'^usdes  up  from  the  beach 

-ot"  person 

'OlBm  nominal  suffix 

'OL  to  obtain 

'OlEla  continued  motion 

'bEta  into,  in 

-6a  end 
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-p/o  taste 

'plala  smell 

'plaltd  with  eyes 

-bss  expert,  fond  of 

-pleq  tree 

'pdL  (Newettee  dialect)  into, 

in 
-mano  head 
-mis  useless  part 
-^mut  refuse 
-mp  relationship 
-d  inchoative 
-dsms  time  of 
-enalc  direction 
-tmZ  inchoative 
'EntaHa  down  to  beach 


'Eux  edge 

'Saqo  penis 

-*«to  water 

-UIe"  with  hands 

-tslaq  long 

"tslo  in 

-dzaqwa  to  speak 

-Jc'a  to  happen 

'Jc'ina  accidentally 

-q!E8  to  swallow 

-qlE^e^  meat 

-g/d  to  feel 

'Xsa  flat 

-xia  top  of  head 

'XLO  top  of  tree,  hair  on  body 

'la  verbal  and  nominal  suflix 


'Em  genuine 
'Sm'ya  cheek 
'E8  expert 
-a  on  rock 
-a  to  endeavor 


-aqa  among 
-emas  class  of  animals 
-erie'  abstract  noun 
-enox'^  nomen  actoris 
-€8  body  (?) 


Hardening  Suffixes 

-eq  in  body 

•^xsd  to  desire 

'08  cheek 

'bo  chest 

-8  on  ground 

-g'aH  to  begin  to  make  noise 

'Xo  neck 

-xsd  hind  end 

-xLa  bottom  end 


Weakening  Suffixes 


-sm  instrument 
'Em  diminutive 
'Efi  nominal  suflix 
-'etix  season     ? 
'bIIc*  doing  regularly 
'Elt8U8  down  river 
-ayu  instrument 
-aid  imder 
-aTmla  along  river 
-ad  having 
'Ohd  ear 

-anmn  obtained  by— 
'Oano  rope 
-as  place 
'at8!e  receptacle 
-nq  crotch 
-dl(M  material  (?) 


-dlisEm  to  die  of — 

-e*  nominal  suffix  (?) 

-dd  having 

-inet  obtained  by — 

-es  body  ( ?) 

'68  beach 

-ege  back 

'll  in  house 

-€L  into  house 

-essla  ashore  ( ?) 

-^Iba  nose 

-eLlxo  mouth 

'O^yo  middle 

-715  obtained  unexpectedly 

-on  ugly 

'^nakula  gradual  motion 

-neg  comer 
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-no  side 
-nds  side 
-nuLEm  temples 
-nulg'a  groins 
-nsa  under  water 
-ndzEm,  throat 
-{feoflat 

SUFFIXES  LOSINa  THEIR 

Losing  initial  g': 

-^'iu  forehead 

-g'it  body 

-gUa  to  make 

-g'ustd  up 
Losing  initial  Ic: 

-k'd,  -k'aue  between 

-Jc'E  top  of  a  square  object 
Losinginitial  t'/: 

'Tc'Iln  body 

-fc7dZa  noise 

'i'lot  opposite 
Losing  initial  x'-: 

'X'Hd  to  begin 

-ic'id  past 

-x'pleg'a  thigh 

-<x'dBm  place 

-x'da^x^  pronominal  plural 

-x'de  transition  from  present 
to  past 

-«•«*  across 
Losing  initial  g'a-: 

All  inchoatives  in  -g'cH-,  such  as- 

-g'cdll  in  house 

-g'alExs  in  canoe 
Losing  initial  ^: 

-^Ein  fare 

-QEml  mask 
Losing  initial  x: 

"Xtla  seaward 

'xsd  through 

'Xtd  head 
Losing  or  modifying  initial  s: 

-siesta  around 

'8td^  eye 

'Sok^  person 

§18 


-t"  passive  participle 
"Xs  in  canoe 
-«'5d  away 

•^tseg'a  front  of  house 
-Exsia  mouth 

'I  passive  of  verbs  expressing 
sense  perceptions 

INITIAL  CONSONANTS 

-g'Eg'a  inside 
-g'dy  side  of 
-g^ll  reason 


-Jc'dx'l  knee 


•Tc'Hain.  body 
'Ic'lUga  front  of  body 


-x'8a  away  from 

-x'siap!  arm 

-x'siu  mouth  of  river 

•X'8^^  foot 

'X'sUa  to  take  care  of 
•x'tsldna  hand   . 
'X'La  top 


-g'a^iLEla  suddenly 


-^o  meeting 


'Xseg'a  front  of  house 
'XLd  top  of  head 


-agwap  five 
sx'd  tooth 
'SgEm  round  tiling 
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Although  the  use  of  these  suffixes  follows  the  rules  laid  down  here 
with  a  fair  degree  of  regularity,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  excep- 
tional compositions.     A  few  examples  will  suffice  here: 

stem  ^Eg'-  ^Enifm  wife 

stem  ^wdg'"  ^woyVm  whale 

stem  g'inl'  g'inafuEm  child 

stem  xanJc^'  xuno'Jc^  child 

stem  x'ts^  x'a/x'a^ya  trying  to  disappear 

{a  weakene<l  to  y,  instead 

of  being  strengthened  to 

te/) 
stem  TplES'  to  flatten  pldpla^ya   trying   to   flatten 

(same  as  last) 

§  19.  CLASSES  OF  STJFFIZES 

I  have  tried  to  classify  the  primary  suffixes  according  to  the  ideas 
expressed.  Classes  of  this  kind  are  of  course  somewhat  arbitrary, 
and  their  demarcations  are  uncertain.  The  general  classification  of 
suffixes  which  I  have  adopted  is  as  follows: 

I.  Terminal  completive  suffixes  (§  20,  nos.  1-2). 

II.  Primary  suffixes  (§§  21-37,  nos.  3-195). 

(1)  Suffixes  denoting  space  limitations  (§§  21-24,  nos.  3-85). 

(a)  General  space  limitations  (§21,  nos.  3-37). 

(b)  Special  space  limitations  (§  22,  nos.  38-52). 

(c)  Parts  of  body  as  space  limitations  (§  23,  nos.  53-81). 

(d)  Limitations  of  form  (§  24,  nos.  82-85). 

(2)  Temporal  suffixes  (§§  25-26,  nos.  86-97). 

(a)  Purely  temporal  suffixes  (§  25,  nos.  86-89). 
(6)  Suffixes  with  prevailing  temporal  character  (§  26, 
nos.  90-97). 

(3)  Suffixes  denoting  subjective  judgments  or  attitudes  relat- 

ing to  the  idea  expressed  (§§  27-32,  nos.  98-135). 

(a)  Suffixes  denoting  connection  with  previously  ex- 
pressed ideas  (§  27,  nos.  98-104). 

(6)  Suffixes  denoting  degrees  of  certainty  (§  28,  nos. 
105-107). 

(c)  Suffixes  denoting  judgments  regarding  size,  intensity, 

and  quality  (§  29,  nos.  108-126). 

(d)  Suffixes  denoting  emotional  states  (§  30,  nos.  127- 

129). 

(e)  Suffixes  denoting  modality  (§  31,  nos.  130-131). 
(jD  Suffixes  denoting  the  source  of  information  whence 

knowledge  of  the  idea  expressed  is  obtained  (§  32, 
nos.  132-135). 
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(4)  Suffixes  denoting  special  activities  (§§  33-34,  nos.  136- 

155). 

(a)  Activities  of  persons  in  general  (§  33,  nos.  135-143). 

(b)  Activities   performed   with   special   organs   of    the 

body  (§  34,  nos.  144-155). 

(5)  Suffixes  which  change  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb  (§  35, 

nos.  156-160). 

(6)  Nominal  suffixes  (§  36,  nos.  161-194). 

(7)  Adverbial  suffix  (§  37,  no.  195). 

III.  Subsidiary  suffixes  (§  38,  nos.  196-197). 

In  the  following  list  the  influence  of  the  suffix  upon  the  stem  is 
indicated  by  abbreviations,  stem-s.  and  word-s.  iudicate  whether 
*the  suffix  is  added  to  the  stem  or  to  the  full  word.  ind.  signifies  that 
the  suffix  is  indifferent  and  has  no  influence  upon  the  stem  except 
as  required  by  phonetic  laws,  h  indicates  that  the  terminal  con- 
sonant of  the  stem  is  hardened;  w,  that  it  is  softened. 

{  20.  TERMINAL  COMPLETIVE  SUFFIXES  (NOS.  1-2) 

1.  -a[sTEM-s.,  IND.].    This  suffix  is  of  indefinite  significance.     It  is 

the  most  common  word-closing  sufhx  of  verbs,  and  is  very 
often  used  with  substantives.  Generally  it  disappears  when 
the  stem  takes  one  of  the  primary  sufBxes,  and  it  is  also  often 
dropped  before  syntactic  suffixes.  It  is  even  dropped  in  the 
vocatives  of  nouns.  In  both  verbs  and  substantives  it  follows 
very  often  the  suffix -Z-  (no.  91),  which  seems  to  have  primarily 
a  verbal  continuative  character. 

(a)  Verbal: 

mix-  mix'a*  to  strike 

qaS'  qa/sa  to  walk 

with  -Z-: 

tslEX'-  tslExi'la  to  be  sick 

(ft)  Nominal: 

Isq^'  Isqwa'  five 

-^a  female,  as  in  Ha/Ha^md'laga  mouse  woman  11.12  (but 
Ha/Ha^mdlag  O  mouse  woman!) 
with  -Z-: 

^na-  light  ^nd'la  day,  world 

jpaxa-  shaman  paxa'la  shaman 

2.  -dfsTEM-s.].     The  first  impression  of  the  suffix  -d  is  that  it  trans- 

forms intransitive  verbs  into  transitive  ones. 

qloxtslo'  to  have  on  qJoxtsfo'd  to  put  on 

Id'ba  to  go  to  the  end  Id'hdnd  to  reach  the  end. 
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A  closer  examination  shows  that  both  forms  occur  in  transitive 
as  well  as  in  intransitive  verbs. 

-d  intransitive: 

^nBrwaf^xsdBnd  to  begin  to  be  near  107.17 
Llafqwaxod  to  hand  down  a  copper  84.3 

without  -df  transitive : 

q!d'xts!dla  to  have  on  98.27 
ne^xsdla  to  pull  through  76.1 
dafdEha  to  hold  at  end  254.36 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the  suffix  -d  expresses  the  motions 
connected  with  the  beginning  of  an  action;  and,  since  transi- 
tive verbs  Express  much  more  frequently  a  passing  act  than  a 
long-continued  activity,  it  seems  natural  that  the  sufhx 
should  appear  frequently  with  transitive  verbs. 

Generally  the  suffix  -d  is  suffixed  to  a  primary  sufRx.  When  it 
follows  a  terminal  m,  it  is  simply  added ;  when  the  primary  suf- 
fix ends  with  a  short  vowel,  the  vowel  is  dropped  and  the  ter- 
minal -d  takes  the  form  -nd.  After  primary  suffixes  ending 
in  -0  or  d,  and  after  -^xa  down  (no.  19),  it  amalgamates 
with  the  terminal  vowel  and  becomes  -od. 

(a)  -d: 

qlsnefpEmd  to  cover  face  299.21  (from  -^Em  face;  see  no.  54) 

(6)  nd: 

dza/Jc'ozLEnd  to  rub  hind  end  96.21  (from  -xfr-  hind  end;  see 

no.  15) 
Uo'tse'stEnd  to  cut  around  138.18  (from  -e'st-  aroimd;  see 

no.  6) 
islBxbElEfnd  to  throw  in  365.16  (from  -&£<-  into;  see  no.  28) 
dd'hsnd  to  take  end  15.7  (from  -5-  end;  see  no.  31) 

(c)  -od; 

ne^xsod  to  pull  through  53.17  (from  -xsd  through;  see  no.  3) 
Lld'sa^od  to  put  farthest  seaward  (from  -a^o  extreme;  see 

no.  13) 
UE^o'^yod  to  move  in  middle  141.7  (from  -o^yo  middle;  see 

no.  16) 
ne'xustod  to  pull  up  184.37  (from  -ustd  up;  see  no.  20) 
qfd'xtslod  to  put  on  clothes  15.10  (from  -tslo  in;  see  no.  27) 
uafyahod  to  push  imder  80.13  (from  -dbo  under;  see  no.  29) 
Id'xtod  to  reach  top  196.34  (from  -xtd  on  top;  see  no.  30) 
qix'd'd  to  take  off  16.10  (from  -o-  off;  see  no.  37) 
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PRIMABY  SUFFIXES  (KOS.  3-1946)  (if  21-36) 

Suffixes  Denoting  Space  LimitatioziB  (Nos.  3-86)  (}}  21-24) 

i  21.  OfmertU  Space  LimitatUnui  {Noh.  8-37) 

3.  ^xsd  THROUGH  [sTEM-s.,  IND.]  loses  the  initial  x, 

la  to  go  laxsdf  to  go  through 

JdumEl-  to  burn  Jdumsflxsd  to  bum  through 

qdS'  to  walk  qd'tsd  to  walk  through 

plEL-  to  fly  plsUsd  to  fly  through  165.22 

sez^-  to  paddle  se'x^sd  to  paddle  through 

riex-  to  pull  rie'xadd  to  pull  through  75.40 

ne'xsdla  to  pull  through  76.1 
tslslq^'  hot  tslE^lqumxsd'la  hot  all  through 

V  366.12 

hvd'xsd  hole  72.39 

4.  -ic***  ACROSS  [sTEM-s.,  IND.]  loses  the  initial  x\ 

^wU'  entirely  'wi'weIx's'  cut  up  entirely  X 

155.32 
gdx  to  come  ^y,  g'd'xs^a  to  come  ashore 371.37 

sdk^'  to  carve  meat  SEsafx^s^End  to  carve  across  to 

pieces  31.40 
aop'  to  chop  sd'ps^Eud  to  chop  across 

LEmt'  to  split  LE^mtEmx's^End        to        split 

across,  plural  (see  no.  196), 

158.30 

5.    ^i^lcUJa)  ABOUT  [STEM-8.,  IND.]. 

do^'  to  see  do'dEqwi^lMa  to   look    about 

459.33 
qlwes-  to  squeeze  qlwe'si'ldla  to  squeeze  all  over 

40.7 

psx^'  to  drift  pd'xwi^ldla    to     drift     about 

4*59.33 

odz-  wrong  -4o'd2i*ZaZagfiZte  Wrong  all  over 

the  world  (a  name)  165.5 

6.  -6*«f(fi)  and  '8e^At{a)  around  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

(a)  After  vowels,  m,  and  n;  -e^stia): 

o-  something  awV^ata  circumference  85.9 

Iclwa  to  sit  Idwef^atala  to  sit  about 

gslq-  to  swim  gElqame^stala  to  swim  around, 

plural  (see  no.  196),  153.22 
rm'pltm  four  times  mo' p! Etie'sta       four       times 

around  13.9 
lETie'^sta  to  forget  25.3 
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(6)  After  k  and  l  sounds^  «,  p;  -«e*«<(a); 

qas'  to  walk  qa'tse^atala    to    walk    around 

49.30 
mix*-  to  strike  raix'aVstala  to  strike  around 

dsx^'  to  jump  dsx^se^staia  to  jump  around 

i54.ll 
Tc'HmL'  to  adze  IcH'mlUe'stdla  to  adze  around 

x'iZjp-  to  twist  z'i'Zjp9€'9fa2a  to  spin  aroimd 

7.    -(-K)jlf(a)    AMONG  [STEM-8.,  h], 

sex^'  to  paddle  sio'gwa  to  paddle  among 

yag^'  to  distribute  ya/qlu^a  to  distribute  among 

^  something  a/^wage^  the  place  between,  in- 

side X  87.34 
afiZp-  to  turn  x'VlplEqEla  to  turn  in  some- 

thing 92.28 
hazd'V.EqEla   pitchy  inside  V 
490.1 
n^-  mind  nd'qfa^e^  song  leader  V  433.36 

msJc^'  a  round  thing  is  some-        md'klu^e^    to    be    among    X 

where  29.21 

g'v-  to  be  somewhere  g'i'^e'la  to  be  among  X  81.35 

There  are  apparently  a  few  cases  in  which  this  suflSx  weakens  the 
stem.  I  found  the  two  forms  qd^tslsga  and  qa'ga  to  walk 
AMONG,  deriv^  from  qas-  to  walk. 

It  is  also  used  to  express  the  superlative : 

g'VU!'  long  g'VlUaga  long  among  (i.  e.,  the 

longest) 

7  a.  ^^ani&»  This  suffix  may  belong^  here,  although  its  use  as  a 
word-suffix  and  thq  indifferent  action  upon  the  last  consonant 
make  its  relations  doubtful. 

g^l'gaml^  head  chief  ( =  chief  among  others) 
xwafk!unaga7ne^  excellent  canoe  (  =  canoe  among  others) 
^no'last! Egarm^  the  eldest  one  X  3.32 

8.  ^h*d,  '^k'au  BETWEEN  [sTEM-s.,  iND.]  loscs  initial  k'  after  «  and  k 
and  L  soimds.     The  original  form  may  be  kw-d  (see  §  4). 

k'imL-  to  adze  k'imiA'la  to  adze  between  V 

347.19 
qBUS-  to  adze  qsnsd'la  to  adze  between  V 

363.10 
klwex^  to  devise  k!we'k!waxd'we^     inventor 

222.35 
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LOL^'  to  stand  lafLETwawayoMfs      place      of 

standing  repeatedly  be- 
tween on  ground  140.35 
{0/l.Bx^f  -au,  -«  [no.  44]; 
-CLS  place  [no.  182]) 

Hamd'laJc'awe'  111.29 

hEk^"  man  hEk'OAJoV  man  between  121 .39 

9.  ^aq{a)  pa8t(stem-s.,  ind.]  often  with  a  reduplication.     It  would 

seem  that  in  these  cases  there  is  sometimes  a  weakening  of  the 

terminal  consonant. 

la  to  go  lafqa  to  go  past 

gcH- first  g'd'laqa  to  go  past  first  ( =  to 

forestall)  246.35 
LldS'  seaward  lIo/ Llasaaqa  to  move  seaward 

gwo/-  down  river,  north  gwd'gwaaqa  to   move  north- 

ward X  63.32 
^TM^la  south  ^Tva/rialaaqa   to   move   south- 

ward X  228.14 
xml-  back  xwe'laqa  to  go  back  28.23 

In  the  following  examples  the  terminal  consonant  is  weakened: 

^was^  to  turn  to  gwd' gavmyaqa  to  turn  toward 

et!'  again  de'daaqa  to  go  back  13.9 

10.    ^X*8{a)  AWAY   FROM  [STEM-S.,  W]. 

plEL-  to  fly  pla/zix'sa  to  fly  off 

qda-  to  walk  qsqafd^x'sa  to  walk  off 

han-  hollow    object    is    some-        Tia^nx'SEud  to  take  (kettle)  off 

where  (from  fire)  V  441.40 

mdx'tS'  to  be  ashamed  md'xdzax'sa  to  go  away  for 

shame  316.32 
'vn^l-  entire  ^vn'Hx'sa  it  is  entirely  away 

sex^'  to  paddle  sid'x^SEud    to    paddle    away 

472.21 
After  X  the  initial  x'  seems  to  be  lost :  ) 

ax-  to  do  dxsd'no  it  is  taken  off 

10a.  ^^yag^a  returning  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

Id'yag'a  to  go  back  X  186.18 
hd'xyaga  they  go  back  X  190.12 
W^ydg'Elll  to  re-enter  house  386.11 

1 1 .  ^em^s  NEAR  BY  [  sTEM-s. ,  IND.].     Possibly  the  terminal  s  does  not 

belong  to  the  suffix,  but  signifies  on  the  ground  (no.  44). 

hvun-  to  hide  ^vmne'm's  to  hide  near  by 

k!wa  to  sit  Jclwem^s  to  sit  near  by 

xax**-  to  stand  Lcupve'm^s  to  stand  watching 
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12.  'k*!5t  OPPOSITE  [sTEM-s.,  IND.].     After  8  the  initial  Jc  disap- 
pears. 

la  to  go  Idk'fdtEnd  to  go  to  the  oppo- 

site side  271.8 
aps-  side  apso't  the  other  side  96.28 

qwes-  far  qwe'sot  the  far  opposite  side 

gwor-  down  river  .  gwa/Tc'!dt    the    opposite    side 

down  river  130.22 
liM'  right  hand  he'lk'Iddne^wil  the  right  hand 

comer   in    the   house   81.2 
(see  nos.  18,  46) 

Before  the  affricative  is,  t  changes  to  Z. 

Tie'VddUsIdna  the  right  hand  15.11  (see  no.  67) 

While  q  before  this  suffix  changes  to  x  in  ^nE'xk'lot  (from  ^UEq-) 
RIGHT  OPPOSITE,  the  Tc'  drops  out  in  ^smzot  j^eft  side  (from 
gsmx-) 

m 

13.  -OJjfS    EXTREME  [ STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

eJc'!'  above  Wlc'lago     farthest     above    X 

179.32 

LidS'  seaward  Lid' sag od  to  put  farthest  sea- 

ward 

gwor-  north  gwd'^awe'  extreme  north  end 

218.9 

14.  'OOSd  BEHIND,  HIND  END,  TAIL  END[sTEM-S.,  h]. 

xjsj-  to  slap  LE^qlEXsd  to  slap  behind 

tslEi^'  short  tslEklu'xsd  a  short  person 

qlaJc^-  notch  qla^ku'xsde  to  have  a  notch  for 

a  tail  279.18 
ek'Ia  up  e'lc' laxsddla  to  have  hind  end 

up  V  325.8 
0-  something  o'xsde^  hind  end  V  490.28 

nun  wolf  nu'naxsde^  wolf  tail  279.13 

15.    ^Xfj{a)    BEHIND,  BOTTOM,  STERN  [STEM-S.,  h]. 

'wd'las  large  ^wd'latslEXLa    (canoe)    with 

large  stern 

0"  something  d'xJbe^  stem  of  canoe  127.23 

o'xmx'sldze^  heel  V  475.5  (see 
no.  75) 

hanir-  to  shoot  Tw/nLlEXLEnd  to  shoot  stem  of 

canoe 

owdL-  to  groan  gwd' l! EXLd'la  to  groan  after- 

wards X  5.11 
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16.   -^3^5  MIDDLE  [STEM-B.,  w]. 

mok^  to  tie  mo'gwo^yo  to   tie  in   middle 

370.13 
la  to  go  lo^'yo    to  go    to   the  middle 

U.S.N.M.  670.17 
0-  something     ,  oyd/^e^  the  middle  273.23 

Tcip-  to  clasp  Ic'ihp'yod  to  clasp  in  the  mid> 

die,  to  embrace  X  177.4 
gr'di*  house  g'd'hwo^o    middle    of    house 

248.28 
da  to  hold  ^        dd'yiwe  to  hold  in  middle  V 

325.7 

17.  -n^  9IDE.  The  form  of  this  suiRx  is  variable.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  the  word-suffix  -no,  from  which  are  formed  a/ixinSL^ 
LANDSIDE  20.1,  ^nd'lande'  seaside  272.3;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  -no  as  stem-suffix,  weakening  the  terminal  con- 
sonant.   From  this  form  we  have — 

ax-  to  do  axnolis  to  place-  by  the  side 

177.39 
4^0^*  to  stand  LofTwlis  to  stand  by  the  side 

'  37.9 
Hex'-  trail,  door  V.E'nnoe^  side  door  X  171.28 

We  have  also  -nuSy  sometimes  indifferent,  sometimes  weakening 

the  terminal  consonant. 
It  weakens  the  terminal  sound  in  the  following  forms: 

Tiel'  right  side  He'lk'tddEUutse^    right    side 

175.14  (see  no.  12) 

qaS'  to  walk  qd'dzEnd'dzEndala     to     walk 

alongside 
qd'no^dzEndala  to  walk  along- 
side 

sex^'  to  paddle  sl'wonudze^    paddling    along- 

side 

lax^'  to  stand  Ld'wunodzElil  to  stand  along- 

side in  house  31.34 

It  is  indifferent  in  the  following  forms  : 

da  to  take  dd'banusEla  to  take  alongside 

152.5  (see  no.  31) 

dzslx^  to  run  dzs'lxunu'dze'  running  along- 

side 

The  ending  -nuLEm  (no,  54&)  suggests  a  third  form,  -nuu 
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18.    -?l^g~  CORNER  [STEM-S.,  IND.   (w.?)}. 


o-  something 
Jul'  right  side 


aps'  one  side 

Than-  hollow  object  is  some- 
where 

19.    -^JC(a)    DOWN  [ STEM'S.,  IND.]. 

la  to  go 
toa  river 
pJsL- to  fly 
lox'  to  roll 

dzElx^-  to  run 

•  « 

Za  to  go 

With  -ayu  (no.  174)  it  forms  -axd'yu. 
tsfEq-  to  throw 


o'ne^vnl  comer  in  house  66.15 
hMk'  !ddne'^ynl      right  -  hand 

comer  in  house  81.2   (see 

nos.  12,  46) 
apsd'ne^ea    one    comer    of 

mind  260.40 
harie'^wil    (kettle)    stands   in 

comer  of  house  X  125.29 

la'xa  to  go  down  165.29 
wa/xEla  river  runs  down  36.39 
plEiJdJxa  to  fly  down  X  155.21 
loxuma/xa  to  roll  down,  plural 

19.12  (see  no.  196) 
dzE^hwdxa  to  run  down  196.39 

■ 

Wxalll  to  go  down  in  house 
187.22  (see  no.  46) 


tslEqd'xo'yu  to  be  thrown  X 

87.28 

With  the  inchoative  (no.  2)  it  forms  -axod. 

aX'  to  do  axd'xod  to  take  down  48.24 

vml-  in  vain  wula'xdd   to   bring   down   in 

vain  U.S.N.M.  727.10 
Ltl'  to  invite  in  te'laxod  to  call  down  185.36 

L!dq*'  red,  copper  Lld^qwaxod  to  hand  down  a  cop- 

per, i.  e.,  to  sell  a  copper  84.3 

20.  ^g*U8td  up[sTEM-s.,  IND.]  loses  g'  after  s,  and  fc  and  x  sounds. 


gon  morning,  early 
Iclwd  to  sit 

'nsfrnplBn  once 

j/om-  rich 


do^"  to  see 
rf^x*-  to  jump 


nex"  to  pull 
gdS'  to  walk 
flsL-  to  fly 


gdg'ustd/  to  rise  early  61.5 
Iclwd'g'ustdlll    to    sit    up    in 

house  50.17  (see  no.  46) 
'TiE'mplEng'ustd  (to  jump)  up 

once  390.13 
QJo'mg'ustdls  wealth  coming 

up  on  ground  (name)  377.1 

(no.  44) 
do'qustdla  to  look  up  X  167.37 
dsx'd'siA  to  jump  up  X  179.17 

jr"  changes   before  o  to  x*, 

see  p.  436 
ne'xustod  to  pull  up  184.37 
qd'sustdla  to  walk  up 
plELo'std  to  fly  up 
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21.  ^ntsI^S  DOWN   TO   BEACH  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

la  to  go  Isntsles  to  go  to  beach  80.21 

qdS'  to  walk  qd'sEntsIes  to  walk  to  beach 

Lei"  to  invite  in,  to  call  Le'lEtUsIesEla  to  call  down  to 

beach  80.17 
Lo'gvxda  supernatural  lo'  LEgvxdEnUHsEla  the  super- 

natural ones  coming  down 
to  the  beach  169.18 

22.  ^^USd^ff  UP*  FROM   BEACH  [ STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

qds  to  walk  qafs^uades   to   walk  up    from 

beach 
la  to  go  Id'^sdes  to  go  up  from  beach 

211.15 
xdp-  to  grasp  in  talons  xd'p'usdes  to  grasp  and  carry 

up  the  beach  X  155.21 
oxjy-  to  carry  on  back  d'xLOsdesEla  to  carry  on  back 

up  the  beach  X  162.15 

2^a.  -flcf/a  OUT  to  sea  [stem-s.,  w].     Ijoscs  initial  x. 

^E'l^Et.'a  to  swim  out  to  sea  X  144.27 
do'^tldla  to  look  out  to  sea  X  117.26 
kwadzEtlo^d  to  kick  out  to  sea  X  111.1 

23.  ^atits  and  ^EltUs  down  river,  down  inlet  [stem-s.,  -aft2« 
IND.,  'eUus  IND.  and  w]. 

yal'  to  blow  yd'latv/sEla  to  blow  down  the 

inlet  274.5 
^Elq-  to  swim  gElqatvfsEla    to    swim    down 

river 
qamx^-  down  of  birds  qa'mxwatdsEla   down    coming 

down  river  154.30 
qdS'  to  walk  qd'dzEltu8Ela    to   walk    down 

river 
te  to  go  Ld'tdsElag'ilis     going     down 

river    (westward)    through 

the  world  (name)  X  84.39 
sex^'  to  paddle  se'wultu'sEla  and  se'xultu'sEla 

to  paddle  down  river 

24.    ^^U8ta   UP  RIVER  [stem-s.,  IND.]. 

Aog^- to  go  [plural]  ho'x^usta    to    walk    up    river 

62.31 
'uEq-  straight  ^UBJ^usta'  to  continue  up  river 

70.23 
qds-  to  walk  qd's^ustdla  to  walk  up  river 

sex^'  to  paddle  se'qfustdla  to  paddle  up  river 
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25.  -a*irti  across  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
'mo-  to  load 


^eZj-  to  swim 


^maf^vnl  a  canoe  carrying  load 
across  131.23 

gElqa^imflEla  swimming  across 
148.18 

26.    "HS^fi)    UNDER    WATER  [STEM-8.,  w]. 

e'dEUsa    again    under    water 

143.19 
^UEgs^nsEla     straight     under 

water  V  477.30 


et-  again 
'uEq-  straight 


Jclwa  to  sit 
ivun-  to  hide  (?) 

27.    'Mo  IN  [STEM-8.,  IND.]. 

md  fish 

^theI-  white 
ax-  to  do 

tsOx'-  sick 

jnaH  two 

q!dx-  to  dress 

g*%-  to  be  somewhere 

la  to  go 

^wU'  entirely 


Tclu'nsa  to  sit  in  water  64.22 
vmfns^ld  to  sink   143.32   (see 
no.  90) 

mdtslo  fish   inside    (i.   e.,   in 

trap)  184.18 
^mE^ltsIo  white  inside 
axtsldUa  to  put  into  114.36 
axtslo'd  to  put  into  175.27 
tsUx'Uld'la  sick  inside,  head- 
ache 
maHtsId'la  two  inside,   i.   e., 

two  in  a  canoe  147.15 
qlo^xtslod  to  dress  in,  to  put 

on  garment  98.1 
g'l^tslE^was  place  of  going  in 

(see  no.  182) 
Id'ltsfdlll  to  come  out  of  room 

in   house   194.31    (see   nos. 

27,  46) 
^vn'ldltsld  (strength)  gives  out 


entirely  141.2  (see  no.  37) 

28.    'bH^tia)    INTO   HOLE  [sTEM-S.,  IND.]. 

dsx^'  to  jump  dKi^hEta'  to  jump  into  99.1 

la  to  go  WhEdas  place   of  going  into 

(hole)  9.10  (see  no.  182) 
lIeuX'  to  shove  LlE'nxhEtEnd    to  shove  in   X 

224.17 

28a.  'pOL,  INTO  HOLE,  IN  HOLE  (Newottce  dialect)  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

kul'  to  lie  kulpo^Lll  to  Ue  down  in  a  room 

in  the  house  X  207.22  (see 
no.  46) 

o-  something  o^pdLll  room  in  house  X  207.23 
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29.    -ato   UNDER  [STEM-S.,  W]. 

LOS'  to  push 
o-  something 


Lofyabod  to  push  under  80- 13 
a*u»d'6d^6  lower  side  80.13 
a^ivd'hdtslExsde  thigh  (see    no. 

g'l'^abde^  chief  under  others 
151.26 

^E'lgabosxd'ya  to  grasp  the 
under  side  of  the  how  of  tlie 
canoe  127.28  (see  no.  62)  ^ 

30.    "Xtd  ON  TOP  OF  A  LONG    STANDING  OBJECT  [  STEM-S.,  W.]  seemS  to 

lose  X  after  all  consonants,  hut  may  retain  it  after  m,  /i,  I. 


g'lgame^  chief 
^eIxI'  to  grasp 


o-  something 

Tclwa  to  sit 

Tc!u8-  to  sit,  plural 


('/xtde^  top  of  mountain  126.3 
kiwd'xta  to  sit  on  top  182.82 
kludztM'ya    to    sit    on     top 

415.22 
e'hiddd  to  pinch  at  top  end 

X  224.32 
e'madzEtMa  top  float  V  389.8 
^niEguto^d  round  thing  begins 

to  be  on  top  X  121.11 

31.    'b(a)    END   OF   A    LONG    HORIZONTAL   OBJECT  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 


ep'  to  pinch 

e^mas  float 

^rriEl'^-  roimd  thing  is  some- 
where 


doq^'  to  see 
L!ds-  sea 


LleX'  sea-Hon 

qand^yu  lasso 
da  to  take 

ha'jiL-  to  shoot 

odz'  wrong 


TieU  right 


x'xq-  to  bum 


la  to  go 


do'x^ha  to  see  point  91.32 
L!d'shala  extending  out  to  sea 

162.42 
Lid'sdbala  to  walk  on  beach 
Lle^LlExbdla   sea-lions  at  ends 

X71.6 
qand^yubala  lasso  at  end  37.13 
ddl)End  to  take  hold  of  end 

15.7 
lianlm'nlbEnd  to  shoot  at  each 

end  153.3 
o'dzEbax'Hd  to  turn  the  wrong 

way  227.25 
h'etbax'^xdd'mas    to    cause    to 

turn  the  right  way  227.2S 

(see  no.  158) 
x'V  xMlagils  to  burn  at  end  on 

ground     251.29     (see    nos. 

197,  44) 
Id'IabEnddla  to  go  from  end  to 

end  196.35 
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32.   — ac»L(fi)  ON  TOP  OF  A  ROUNDED  OBJECT  [sTEM-s.,iND.]  loses  X'  after 
/?,  «,  A:,  and  l  sounds. 

Tliis  ending  has  assumed  two  specific  meanings : 

(a)    ON   THE   FLAMES   OF  THE   FIRE: 

OX-  to  do  axLo/la  to  put  on  fire 

axLE^nd  to  put  on  fire 
He'qwap  stone  in  fire  He^gwapLEud  to  put  stones  on 

fire  20.8 
Aan- a  hollow  object  is  some-     Twfnx'Lola  hollow   object   oh 
where  fire  (  =  kettle) 

(6)  NAMED.  The  meaning  in  this  case  is  that  the  name  is  on 
top  of  the  object,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Mexicans  and  the 
Plains  Indians,  in  their  picture-writing,  attach  the  name  to 
the  head  of  the  person. 

Dd'bEndEX'La  named  Da'bEnd  22.6 
Qla'mtalalLa  named  Qla^mtalai  100.1. 
a'ngwdx'LOs'i  what  is  your  name?  388.3 

33.  -(K)nX  EDGE   OF   A    FLAT   OR   LONG    OBJECT  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

da  to  take  ds'TiXEnd  to  take  by  the  edge 

10.14 
5-  something  awu^nxe^  edge 

qdS"  to  walk  qa'sEnxEnddla  to  walk    along 

an  edge 
tBrrik^'  to  chop,  bite  out  tF/mkunxETid  to  bite  out  the 

edge  197.21 
Jc'Ie'LEUx  knife  270.21 
ama^^Enxe^   yoimgest    child 

45.34 

34.  -nf  EDGE   OF   A    ROUND   OBJECT  [STEM-S.,.  IND.  ?]. 

qdS'  to  walk  qa/dznusEntala  to  walk  along 

35.  'dzQ  ON   A   FLAT   OBJECT  [ STEM-S.,  Vf], 

o-  something  odzo^e^  surface 

LCX'  to  beat  time  with  baton         le^xdzod  to  beat  time  on  a  flat 

thing  230.30 
ale'x^-  to  hunt  sea-mammals         Ale^udzEwe^  hunter  on  the  flat 

thing   (i.   e.,   in  the  sky  = 

Orion) 
tlEp-  to  step  tlebEdzo^d  to  step   on   a   flat 

thing  X  101.18 
doq^-  to  see  dd'gudzod  to  see  a  flat  thing  X 

226.12 
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XU8-  hill  on  which  fortified  vil-        ^fudzEdzd'lis    hill    on   flat    on 

lage  is  built  beach  X  227.7 

tlek'-  to  lie  on  back  ^/^^'^d^oZinolieonbackon  flat 

thing  in  house  (see  no.  46) 

***  "ff^Em  ON  A  ROUND  OBJECT  (see  no.  85) 

36.  'ff*Eff*a  INSIDE  OF  A  HOLLOW  OBJECT  [sTEM-s.,  w.]  loses  initial  g'E. 

o-  something  o^guge^  inside  of  hollow  thing 

moq^"  yellowish  mo^guga  yellowish  inside  (  = 

spoon  of  horn  of  the   big- 
horn sheep)  U.S.N.M.  680.2 
tslox^'  to  wash  tslo'xug'ind    to    wash    inside 

V  432.42 

36a.  "tiiUffa  hollow  side  (compound  of  -no  and  -g'a,  nos.  17,  36). 
0-  something  o'nulg'ae^  groins 

37.  -5  OFF,  AWAY  FROM.     This  suffix  does  not  seem  to  occur  by 

itself,  but  is  always  combined  with  a  following  primary  sufiix. 
Nevertheless,  on  account  of  its  significance,  I  have  included 
it  in  the  primary  suflixos.  In  its  simplest  form  it  occurs  with 
the  completive  terminal  -d.  It  seems  to  have  a  secondary 
form  ^wul  [sTEM-s.,  ind.]  which  may  be  formed  from  the 
inchoative  -gil-  (see  no.  197)  and  -o.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  suffix  -o  may  be  identical  with  -^a,  -o  (no.  124).  This  is 
suggested  by  such  forms  as  tle'pd  to  step  off  (from  t!ep-  to 
step),  but  the  identity  of  these  suffixes  is  not  certain. 

(a)  With  the  completive  terminal  -d: 

ax-  to  do  azo'd  to  take  out 

g?x'-  to  put  around  qix'd'd  to  take  off  16.10,  39.29 

Elk''-  blood  E'lk'od   to    bleed  197.21   (see 

p.  436) 
Has-  to  cut  Ho'sod  to  cut  off  279.13 

saq!-  to  peel  saglo'd  to  peel  off  V  473.27 

(6)  With  other  primary  suffixes: 

ax-  to  do  axo'dala  to  take  off 

la  to  go  IU'weIs   to   go   out    (see  nos. 

44,  197) 
^vnH-  all  ^mVHo^sta  all  out  of  water  21.8 

(see  no.  39) 
la  to  go  la'^sta  to  go  out  of  water  356.6 


Iex^'  lEXusts'nd    to    take    out   X 

155.39  (see  no.  39) 
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'mo  to  load 


'moUsl&'la  to  'unload  55.33 
(see  nos.  27,  91) 

loltsl&'lll  to  go  out  of  room 
194.31  (see  nos.  27,  46) 

cufwultslo'd  to  take  out  (see 
no.  27) 

Id'wiod  to  take  off  from  fore- 
head 22.2  (see  no.  57) 

g'd^xwuqd  to  come  out  of 
inside  of  something  415.31 

qlo^l'WEqd  to  well  up  out  of  a 
hole 

hano^qdl^s  (box)  coming  out  of 
ground  X  35.31  (see  no.  44) 

(c)  The  following  are  evidently  compounds  of  the  suffix  -o  or 
-wuly  but  the  second  elements  do  not  seem  to  be  free. 

-WuUla  OVT   OF   AN    ENCLOSED   PLACE: 


la  to  go 

ax-  to  do 

la  to  go 

g'dx  to  come 

q!d  to  well  up 

han-    a    hollow    thing    is 
somewhere 


'win-  all 


dEX^-  to  jump 
zwe'laq-  backward 

-wultd  OUT  OF  canoe: 
'wiH'  all 


'mo-  to  load 


-vmltds  down  out  of: 
dsx^-  to  jump 


^wl'Hdltta  all  out  of  the  woods 

42.34 
dEX^wultld'Vil  to  jump  out  of 

room  in  house  97.29 
xwe'laxvmWa  to  turn  back  out 

of  62.27 

'vn'Hdltd    all    out    of    canoe 

217.20 
'mdltd'laso'    to    be    unloaded 

217.13 
mo'Udd  to  unload  X  103.26 

dExulto's  to  jump  down  out  of 
279.15 


§  22.  Special  Space  Lnnitatiotis  {Nos,  3S'-*^2) 
38.  'k^E  TOP  OF  A  BOX  [sTEM-s.,  IND.];  loses  initial  t*. 

klwd  to  sit  klwd^Jc'se^    seat    on    top    X 

155.23 
wi'k'Ke^  not  full 
LEpEyVndala  to  spread  over 
top  (see  nos.  2,  91) 
Tvds-  to  cover  nd^SEyind  to  cover  top 

'nEmd'x''id  to  be  level  ^nEind'k'Ee^  level  on  top 

qeI^'  to  lift  gE^lxkwoEnd  to  lift  top  of  box 

§22 


we-  not 

LEf-  to  spread 
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39.  '^^8t{a)  WATER  [woRD-s.  and  stem-s.,  ind.]. 

(a)  Word-suffix: 

qluLa*  life 
wvda'  cold 
g'ofla  first 


(6)  Stem-suffix: 

ax-  to  do 
dEX^-  to  jump 

Jc'dx^'  lukewarm 
ffe  long  time 

la  to  go 


q!rda''sta  water  of  life 
vmda^^sta  cold  water  141.17 
g'afla^sta  first   in   the   water 
62.13 


ax-  to  do 

teq-  to  drop 
gap-  to  upset 


axstE^nd  to  put  into  water  21 .5 
dEX^sta'  to  jump  into  wat^r 

34.28 
Tcd'x^sta  lukewarm  water  54.1 
^e'^stala    long     in    water    X 

155.38  (see  no.  91) 
Id'^sta  to  go  out  of  water  356.6 

(see  no.  37) 
la^stEX'^Vd  to  begin  to  go  into 

water  36.25  (see  no.  90) 
la^staa's  place   of  going   into 

water  34.3  (see  no.  182) 
axstd'no  being  put  into  water 

X  155.36 
te^xsta  to  fall  into  water  100.10 
qapstd'nd  to  pour  into  water 

CS  216.7 


40.  'Sqtvap  fire  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

qle-  many  qle/sqwap  many  fires 

With  ties-  STONE,  this  suffix  forms  tle'qwap  stone  in  fire.  With 
other  stems  ending  in  s,  one  of  the  s  sounds  is  dropped,  which 
would  suggest  a  form  -qwaj), 

o^rruis  large  (Newettee  dialect) 


'walas  great 


o^masqwafpElag'ilis  great  fire 
in  world  (see  no.  45) 

^wolasqwapElls  great  fire  on 
beach  (poetry;  sec  no.  45) 

41.  ^wdlaf  "dla  stationary  on  water. 

(a)  After  n  and  vowels  -wala: 

han-     hollow     object     is 
somewhere 


Jc!wd  to  sit 
za(x")-  to  stand 

g'in  to  be 
^e  long  time 


Tvanwa/la  canoe  adrift  on  water 

127.6 

klwd^wdla  to  sit  on  water 
Lofwala   to   sttind   on   water 

143.41 
g'l^wala  to  be  on  water  X  87.37 
ge^wafla  long  time  on  water 

X  181.3 
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^6)  After  p,  /,  and  anterior  and  posterior  k  sounds  -^da: 

k'dt"  long  object  is  some-  JcaUVla  long  object  adrift 

where 

yaq^-  dead  body  is  some-  yd'qala  dead  body  adrift 

where 

mEX'   hollow    things    are  ntExd'la     canoes     adrift     on 

somewhere  water 

Medial  k(w)  sounds  are  transformed  by  this  ending  into  the  cor- 
responding anterior  sounds  (see  p.  436). 

^rriEk^-     round     thing     is         ^mEka^la  island,  i.  e.,  round 

somewhere  thing  on  water 

pEx^'  to  float  p EX' a' la  to  drift 

The  inchoative  form  of  this  suffix  is  formed  with  -gil-  (no.  197) 
and  is  -giltala, 

k!wd  to  sit  klwd^g'iltala  to  sit  on  water 

k'dd"  long  thing  is  some-         k'd'dtlidla  to  put  long  thing 
where  on  water 

42.  -I>^*  MOVING  ON  WATER  [sTEM-s.,  w].     Inclioativc  form  -giie 

(see  no.  197)  loses  initial  g'i. 

hariL-  to  shoot  ha' tile Le^  to  shoot  on  water 

dog**-  to  see  dd'guLE^ydla  to  see  moving  on 

water 

dzExk'td'la  noise  of  splitting  dzExk'Id'Utg'iLe  noise  of  split- 

ting begins  to  be  on  water 
152.19 

SEps'lx'k' !dla  ringing  noise  of  SEys'lx'k' IdlagiLl  ringing 
metal  noise  begins  to  be  on  water 

152.34 

zax"-  to  stand  ixVx^waie^  to  begin  to  stand 

^^■,.   Ok  on  water  143.11 

43.  -fe  ON  ROCKS  [sTEM-s.,  n].     Inchoative  form  -gad^Txiy  -g'i^la  (see 

no.  197)  loses  initial  g'a  and  g'i. 

ydq^"  dead  body  is  somewhere         yd'qiwa  to  lie  dead  on  rock 

154.12 
o-  something  d'neqlwa  corner  on  rock  (see 

no.  18)  168.33 
o-  something,  -enak^  direction  awVnaklwa  rocky  place  148.30 

k!wa  to  sit  klwaaf  to  sit  on  rock  102.31 

JMtx"-  to  stand  Ld'^wa  to  stand  on  rock  148.30 

•       •  • 

gap-  upside  down  gap  Id' Hod  to  pour  out  oii^rock 

179.8 
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g'U'  first 
Jclvxi  to  sit 


gUE^mgi'ldla  to  be  on  rock, 
[pL]  22. IC  (see  nos.  196, 197) 

Tdwafg'oaHa  to  sit  down  on 
rock  X  105.25 


44.  '8    ON   GROUND,  OUTSIDE  OF  HOUSE  [sTEM-s.,  h].     Inchoative 

form  -g'aEls,  -gUs  loses  initial  ga  and  g\ 

lEqIu's  fire  on  ground,    out- 
side of  house  45.32 


Zej**-  fire 
Jclwa  to  sit 


Jclwds  to  be  seated  on  ground 

X  173.22 
Tclwafdzas  place  of  being  seated 

on  ground  X  173.31  (see  no. 

182) 
^€^8  long  on  ground  37.14 
Loi^s  to  stand  on  ground ;  tree 

37.20 
ya/qludzas  place  of  lying  dead 

on  ground  61.8  (see  no.  182) 
hsldu's  woodman 
JcIwd'g'aEls   to   sit   down    on 

ground  X  173.19 
^d'tsls   to   lead    on    ground 

X4.5 
ma/gUs  to  move  on  ground 

60.37 
gungs'ls   to   try   on   ground 

160.22 
dafdEg'U^ld  to  pick  up  from 

ground  X  6.18 
Id^wsls  to  go  out  19.8  (see  no. 

37) 
^vyV^la^DBls  all   outside    26.32 

(see  no.  37) 

46.  -g«,  -I«  BOTTOM  OF  WATER  [sTEM-s.,  w].  Generally  this  sufiix 
is  used  to  designate  the  beach,  but  it  means  as  well  thef>ottom 
of  the  sea,  which  is  always  covered  by  water.  If  the  latter  is 
to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  beach,  the  suflSx  -7i«  under 
WATER  (no.  26)  is  added,  with  which  it  forms  -ndzes  under 
WATER  ON  THE  BOTTOM.    Inchoative  form-  gaHls  loses  initial  y\ 

A: /u«- to  sit  [  plural]  Tcludze's  to  sit  on  the  beach 

102.18 
doq^'  to  see  do^xdogwes  to  see  the  bottom 

34.4 

§23 


^e  long  time 
Lax^-  to  stand 

yaq*^-  to  lie  dead 

hEk^'  man 
Jc!wa  to  sit 

'wdt'  to  lead 

md  to  crawl,  swim 

gun-  to  try 

dor-  to  take 

Id  to  go 

hmf^la  all 
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ek'  good 

Turn-  hollow   vessel 

where 
gap-  upside  down 
Idwa  to  sit 

LlafS'  seaward 


IS    some- 


gap-  upside  down 


e^gls  good  beach,  sand  60.21 
Tut^ne's  hollow  vessel  on  beach 

102.34 
qahe's  upset  on  beach 
Tc!wafg'aHl8   to   sit   down   on 

beach  96.28 
LlafilEshagaHls  to  put  out  on 

beach  (in  front  of  house), 

seaward  101.34  (see  no.  31) 
qaplaflls  to  upset  on  beach 


Here  may  also  belong  the  very  common  suffix  of  names  -gUis  sig- 
nifying IN  THE  world: 

'nEjnd'Jc^  one  person  ^nEmo'kulag'ilis  alone  in  world 

d'masqwap  great  fire  d^mdsgtoa^pElag'ilis  only  great 

fire  in  world 

46.    -li  IN  HOUSE,  ON  THE  FLOOR  OF  THE  HOUSE [STEM-S.,  W].      luchoa- 

tive  form  -g'tlU,  -g'alU  loses  initial  g'. 

Ie^-  fire 

han-    hollow    vessel 
where 


IS   some- 


Ie^wI'I  fire  in  house 

ha^m'l  kettle  on  floor  V  427.1 


Lax^'  to  stand 

^  early,  -g'ustd  up 

hd-  to  lie,  plural 


yog*-  to  lie  dead 

aac-  to  do 
LEp-  to  spread 
tlek'-  to  lie  on  back 


Ld^wil  to  stand  on  floor  47.28 
gd'guaiAvnl  to  be  up  early  in 

house  46.12 
IcuHl'l  to  lie  down  in  house  25.6 
JcuHe^las  place  of  lying  down  in 

house,  bedroom  139.21  (see 

no.  182) 
ya/qumgaHl^l  to  fall  dead  in 

house  [pl.]X  110.34       ('  />  "^'^ 
aTfaflil  to  put  on  floor  137.37 
LEpIa/lll  to  spread  on  floor  24.3 
Hex'^aflll  to  lie  down  on  back 

in  house  139.18 


The  very  numerous  forms  in  -III  are  evidently  to  a  great  extent 
derived  from  continuative  forms  in  -la. 


Tdwadzdfla  to  sit  on  flat  thin^ 


pEmxdtstdla  left  side  of  door 


Lsp-  to  spread 


JcIwadzd'Ul  to  sit  on  flat  thing 
in  house  24.4  (see  no.  35) 

^EmxdtsiAHll  left  side  of  door 
in  house  270.21  (see  nos.  12, 
59) 

LEhEgvyVlk^  spread  out  on 
floor  V  430.22  (le&^A:" 
spread  out,  see  no.  172) 

§22 
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47.    »eL   INTO   HOUSE  [STEM-8.,  W]. 

hoq^-  to  go  pi.  ho'^iL  to  enter  pi.  21.1 

dEX^'  to  jump  dBvn'L   to   jump   into  house 

14.8 
g'dx  to  come  g'd'xeiEla  to  be  in  the  act  of 

coming  in  91.15 
aX'  to  do  axe'Lsla  to  put  into  48.27 

47a.  -^fj^'sEla  shoreward  (stem-s.,  w.).     This  is  evidently  com- 
posed of  'CL  (no.  47) ;  -es  (no.  45);  -la  (no.  91) 

dafhlLl' SEla  to  tow  ashore 


48.    "XS    IN    CANOE    [STEM-S.,    W]. 

initial  ga. 

hoq^-  to  go  [pi.] 

o-  something 

da  to  take 

Jc'Itp'  to  hold  with  tongs 

*mo-  to  load 
k!wd  to  sit 


^wU-  all,  entire 
qajh  upside  down 
apS'  other  side 


Inchoative  form  -ga^EXS  loses 

ho'guxs  to  go  aboard  224.9 
0X8  inside  of  canoe 
ddxs  to  take  aboard  96.32 
Jc'lEbE^xsEla    to    put    aboard 

with  tongs  V  366.3 
^mo'xsEla  to  load  78.38 
klwdfg'oalEXS  to  sit  down  in 

canoe  121.26 
^vn^lgaalEXS  all  is  in  canoe  V 

485.2 
qEplE'lEXS  to  pour  into  canoe 

V  473.15 

apad'xdzl^  other  side  of  canoe 

V  361.22 


49.  »xL6  ON  TOP  OF  TREE  [sTEM-s.-,  IND.]  (compare  no.  76). 

hart'  a  hollow  thing  is  some-         ha'nxLod  to  put  a  box  on  top 

where  of  a  tree  278.31 

g'e-  to  be  somewhere  g'e^xLO  it  is  on  a  tree 

50.  'X^siu  MOUTH  OF  RIVER  [sTEM-s.,  IND.]  loses  initial  x\ 

0-  something  o'x^siwe^  mouth  of  river  29.3 

wun-  deep  wu'nx'siu  deep  at  mouth  of 

river 

51.  -fif*^^-  SIDE,  BANK  OF  RIVER  [sTEM-s.,  IND.];  loscs  initial  ^^ 

maJc'-  next  ma/k'dge^    next    to    bank    of 

river  180.23 

Tc!v)a  to  sit  Idwd'g'dgEnd  to  sit  on  bank 

of  river  30.6 
Tctwafg'dgFils   to   sit  down  on 
ground  by  a  river  64.29 
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o- something  o'gwdge^  side  of  canoe  79.14 

shore  of  lake  143.7 

sex^-  to  paddle  se'sEXwd^e^   paddles    at  sides 

214.40 

^e^-  to  hang  gexwd'^Edala  to  be  suspended 

by  the  side  of  V  479. 10 

52.    -X«ejf-   OUTSIDE   FRONT  OF  HOUSE  [STEM-S.,  W]. 

i'.'a^- to  paint  JdafdExsefgUa    painting    on 

house-front  186.27 

5-  something  o'xslg'V  outside  front  of  house, 

272.4 

LlX"  to  beat  time  Le'xEXseg'ind    to    beat    front 

boards  of  house  247.5 

§  23,  Parts  of  Body  a>s  Space  LUnitations  {Nos.  53-81) 

63.    KKX^Jf  ON   HEAD  [ STEM-S.,  H  OF  W?]. 

o-  something  .  o^xLd^e  head  of  clam  134.10 

neS'  to  pull  nets!  EXLdf  lab  End   to    pull   by 

the  head  X  171.30 
^vieI-  white  ^mE'ldzEXLofla   having    white 

feather  on  head  X  114.12 
IeTc'-  to  throw  lEgixLofU  to  throw  at  head 

outside  X  116.20 
nil-  to  show  ne^lEXLcL'x'^ld     to     begin     to 

show  head  143.10 

54.  ^gEm  FACE.  This  suffix  is  probably  related  to  s^Em  round  thing 
(no.  85).  After  p,  s,  t,  I,  l,  and  k  sounds,  -Em;  after  Z,  n,  m, 
and  fortes,  -^^m. 

'mEl'  white  ^mE^l^Em  white  face 

eJc!  upward,  high  WkligE^mald'Tnas     to     cause 

face  to  be  turned  up  (see 

nos.  92,  158) 
q!wdx  hemlock  qlwa/xame^  hemlock   on  face 

(around  head)  18.10 
Aap-  hair  TiapE'm  hairy  face 

lIeI'  to  push  LlE^l^ETTix'^ld    to    push    from 

face  173.36 
aX'  to  be  axamafla    to    have    on    face 

271.24 

Sometimes  with  the  significance  in  front  of  : 

Ldx^'  to  stand  Ldfxu7tie^  standing  in  front  of 

It  occurs  also  as  word-suffix: 

dLanE'm  wolf  dLanE^mgEin  with  a  wolf  face, 

§23 
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64  a.  »^EnU  mask  [stem-s.,  as  no.  54,  or  word-s.]. 

(a)  8TEM-8.: 

kun:f^'  thunder-bird 


'm^Z-  white 

(6)  WORD-8.: 

*mjg:Z-  white 


Jcu'nxuml  thunder-bird  mask 

16.1 
'mE'l^Eml         mountain-goat 

mask  98.12 


^mE'lxLogEnil  mountain- 

goat  mask  96.23 

64  6.  ''fiuLEni  TEMPLES  (=^  sides  of  face;  compound  of -no  side  [no. 
17]  and  -gEm  face  [no.  54]). 


o-  something 
ma^l  two 


Tie'llc'ldt  right  side 


65.  'Eni^ya  cheek  [stem-s.,  h]. 

lIo^'  red 

*7iax"-  to  cover  with  blanket 


d^nuLEtne^  temples  31.40 
mae'ma^ldgunu'  LEmd'la      tw^o 

persons  on  each  side  217.29 

(see  nos.  82,  91) 
helkfodEUvfLEme^  right  side 

of  house-front  (see  no.  12) 

186.32 

Llaqlu^m^ya  red-cheeked 
^nd'umya  to  cover  cheek  with 
blanket 


Lla^qlos  red-cheeked 


66.  -5»  cheek  [stem-s.,  h]. 
x.'oj**-  red 

57.  "g'iu,  'ffUi/u  FOREHEAD  [sTEM-s.,  IND.];  loscs  initial  g\ 

o-  something  o'gwiwe^  forehead  19.5 

wafdzo  broad  wd'dzogwiyu  with  broad  fore- 

head (see  §  4.1) 
qeS'  to  shine  qe^siu  shining  forehead 

elc'  good  e'hiu  pretty 

Before  vocalic  suffixes  the  terminal  u  becomes  w. 

i'a<- a  long  thing  is  somewhere         Tc'a/tewe^  house  beam   118.29 

(long  thing  on  forehead) 

LofsiwV  what  sticks  on  fore- 
head 19.11 

hd'x^hdhwwe'  ho'x"hok"  head 
mask  110.16 

^yixwVwe^  dancing-headdress 

x'isl'we^  wolf  head  mask  (teeth 
showing  thing  on  forehead) 

g!E'lx€w¥  wrinkles  on  fore- 
head 


Ld8'  to  stick 

h(/x^hdJc^  a  fabulous  bird 

^yix^-  to  dance 
x'ts'  to  show  teeth 

qlElx'  wrinkled 
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bEk^'  man  hEhmfwala  to  have  man  on 

forehead  167.27 

ox-  to  do,  to  be  axe^wala  to  have  on  forehead 

19.6 

gums-  ochre  gu'msiwak^  forehead  painted 

red  (see  no.  172) 

y%L-  to  tie  yiLEyo'd  to  tie  on  forehead 

Id  to  go  lafwiod  to  take  off  from  fore- 

head 22.2  (see  no.  37) 

This  prefix  is  often  used  to  designate  the  bow  of  the  canoe.     In 
this  case  the  g'  never  changes  after  o  to  gw. 

o-  something  d'giwe^  bow  of  canoe  127.42 

Lax^"  to  stand  m^x^giwe^  standing  in  bow  of 

canoe  127.9 
Tuyid'  to  stick  out  xwl'dEgl'wala  to  stick  out  at 

bow  143.26 

Sometimes  -giu  is  used  with  the  significance  ahead^  in  front, 
in  the  same  way  as  -eg'-  (no.  69)  is  used  to  express  behind. 

sd'yapalg'iwala  to  send  ahead  149.22  (probably  containing  the 

inchoative  -gil-  no.  1 97) 
aie'xulg'iu  to  paddle  ahead  470.17 

We  have  -giu  also  as  word-suffix  in  gd'lagiwe^  leader  8.6. 

58.  -«f5  ear  [stem-s.,  w]. 

g'Ut!-  long  gVldato  long-eared 

g^mxot  left  side  gEmxo^datde^  left  ear  105.7 

M-  to  hire  Wlaid  to  lend  ear  217.37 

wdx8-  both  sides  wd^xsodatde^  on  each  ear  223.2 

aims-  to  turn  towards  gwd'saatdla    to    turn    ear    to 

81.43 

59.  ^^Hto  EYE,  door;  more  general,  round  opening  like  an  eye 

[stem-s.,  ind.];  loses  initial  *«. 
(a)  eye: 

dd  to  wipe  dd^sto'd  to  wipe  eye 

Jcwes-  to  spit  Jcwe'stod  to  spit  into  eye  95.30 

^Tiaq-  middle  ^nd^qo^stde'    middle    between 

eyes  168.13 

dzEX'-  to  rub  dzEdzEX'sto'x^wid  to  rub  eyes 

X  57.34 
(&)  door: 

ax-  to  do  axsto^d  to  open  door  15.6 

0-  something  o^std'lll  door  of  house  20.9 

§23 
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V}dx8'  both  sides  wd'xsustdlll  both  sides  of  door 

51.5  (see  no.  46) 
mix'-  to  strike  mix'iltd'we  to  knock  at  door 

(c)  ROUND  place: 

xej"-  to  miss  Le'x^sto  to  miss  a  round  place 

(d)  TRAIL.     It  would  seem  that   in  this  case  the  form  -ltd,  which 

weakens  the  terminal  stem  consonant,  is  also  used. 

'nag-  middle  ^riEXStd^e'  middle  of  trail   X 

8.32 
^UEgEltd'  to  keep  on  trail  19.9 
X6g"-  to  miss  Le^^ultod  to  miss  a  trail 

60.  -Ii6(a)  NOSE,  POINT  [sTEM-s.,  w;  from-J(a)  point  (no.  31)]. 

ot'  to  perforate  odi'lbEnd  to  perforate  nose' 

o-  something  awi^lhe^  point  of  land  682.1 

^ax^-  raven  gwafvnlbe^  raven  nose  129.41 

Ldq^'  to  push  Ld'^wllbEnd  to  shove  to  nose 

349.20 
This  suffix  occurs  also  as  word-suffix. 

qwVsa  far  ^e'saelbedm  really  far  from 

nose  349.19  (see  no.  119) 
^UEXwa  near  ^HEXwae'lba  near  nose  349.21 

61.    "JE^St^a)    MOUTH,  OUTWARD   OPENING  [STEM-S.,  W]. 

^rriETc^'  round  object  is  some-         ^mEguxstall's  round  entrance 
where  on  beach  153.29  (see  no.  45) 

tldq-  gap,  narrow  opening  tlo'guxsta  with  small  mouth 

0-  something  dwaxste^  mouth  of  inlet  155.26, 

of  bottle  V  486.3 

ha^m-  to  eat  Jid^^manodzEXSta  to  ,eat  at  the 

side  of  some  one  117.23  (see 
no.  17) 

qEt'  to  spread  qedEXsta^e^  sticks  for  spread- 

ing (mouth)  of  tree  99.3 

^wd8'  to  turn  to  ^d^yaxst  to    turn   mouth  to 

71.33 

^malUe-  to  recognize  ^maltle^xst  to  recognize  voice 

250.9 

^a-  early  gad'xsiaJa  breakfast  X  167.6 

gEQ'-  wife  gsg'Vxst  woman's  voice 

62.  "SX^d  TOOTU  [sTEM-s.,  IND.];  loses  initial  s. 

d'xL€^  hind  end  b'xLa^xd  lower  jaw  166.6 

a'wabo^e^  lower  side  a^wd^bosx'de^  lower  side  of  bow 

of  canoe  127.20 

§23 
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HdcUos  large  HDdlasxd  big  toothed  ( =  lynx) 

^riEq-  straight  'riEXxd'la   straight   edged   V 

491.30 
ties-  stone  Ue'sx'd  stone-edged  96.18 

G3.   -050   NECK  [STEM-S.,  h]. 

l/oj**  red  hld^qlWEXO  red  necked 

o-  something  oxd'we^  neck  149.22  (see  §4,3) 

qix'"  to  put  around  qEUxd'la  to  have  around  neck 

167.28 
qEUxo'd  to  put  around  neck 

90.2 
qlwes-  to  squeeze  qJwe'tslEXod  to  strangle  136.32 

Jc'Hp-  to  hold  around  JcHplEXo'd  to  embrace  around 

neckX  121.38 
sop-  to  chop  so^plEXod  to  chop  neck  (i.  e., 

foot  of  tree)  V  344.15 

63  a.  "tLlxo  IN  MOUTH  [  STEM-S.,  w;  compound  of  -eL  (no.  47)  and 

-xo  (no.  63)]. 

''  *wap  water  ^wd'biLlxdwe^  seAiv a, 

hel'  right  Jie^leLlxdwe^mouthfulX.  157.20 

tslEZ^'  to  wash  tslEwe^Llxo  to  rinse  mouth  V 

432.27 
«j:A:*- to  spear  sag'l' Llx&la     to     spear     into 

mouth  U.S.N.M..  670.2 
xwak!'  canoe  pvd'gwiLlxdla  canoe  in  mouth 

U.S.N.M.  670.2 
tslEq-  to  throw  tslE^e^LlEXod    to    throw   into 

mouth  359.13 

64.  ^ndzEni  throat  [stem-s.,  w;  perhaps  related  to  -ns-  (no.  26)]. 
tdp-  speck  td^hEudzEm  speck  in  throat 

65.  -op/ when  followed  by  accent  Ap!  neck  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

0-  something  a^wd^ple^  neck  piece  18.5,  39.4 

ga^yad'ple^  neck  part  38.25 
aX'  to  be  axd^plala  to  have  on  neck  19.6 

dEX^'  to  jump  dd'xwap!  to  jumpon  neck99.27 

g'l'  to  be  somewhere  gipId^LElod  to  put  into  neck- 

piece 39.3 

Also  with  the  meaning  following,  behind,  like  -eg'-  (no.  69). 

^  Lax^-  to  stand  Ld'wapldis  to  stand  behind  on 

beach  (see  no.  45) 
Aan- hollow  thing  is  somewhere         Tia^ngiLE^la'plala    canoe    fol- 
lowing on  water  (see  no.  42) 

§23 
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66.  ''X*8ia/p!  arm  above  elbow.     Evidently  a  compound  of  the 

preceding  suflix;  loses  initial  x\ 

o-  something  o^x^siaple'  shoulder  and   hu- 

merus 

^wek'-  to  carry  on  shoulder  ^wlx'sid'pfala    to     carry     on 

shoulder  57.16 

67.  'X*tsliln(a)  hand  [stem-s.,  ind.]  loses  initial  x*. 

ties-  stone  tIe'sEmx'tsIdna   stone-handed 

131.32 
ax'  to  do  ttxtsIa/uEnd  to  put  on  hand 

198.19 
Iettix^-  dry  lE^ndEmxHsIdruix'^ld    to     dry 

hands  V  430.8 
p£X'-  to  scorch  pe'pEX'tsIdnax'^ld  to  dry  hands 

by  fire  V  429.18 

After  short  vowels  this  sufiix  has  the  form  -Itsldna;  with  preceding  t 
it  also  forms  -Itsldna, 

dd'ha  to  hold  end  dd'hattsIdriEnd  to  take  by  hand 

X  4.31  (see  no.  31) 

M^lk'Idt  Tight  aide  he'lk'IdltsIdTia      right      hand 

15.11 

68.    -ftS   CHEST  [STEM-S.,  h]. 

qldp-  to  hit  q!d'p!ho  to  hit  chest 

69.  -eflr*(g)  BACK  [sTEM-s.,  w].  The  terminal  vowel  of  this  suflBx 
may  be  -a.  It  appears  very  often,  however,  as  -«  without 
any  apparent  grammatical  reason. 

(U-  sinew  adl'g'l^   back   sinew  V  487.4 

(see  no.  161) 
b-  something  a^vn'g'e^  back  144.21,  V  475.6 

(see  no.  161) 
mix*-  to  strike  mEne'gind  to  strike  back 

LidS'  seaward  Lfd'sig'ola   being   with   back 

seaward  150.9  (see  no.  92) 
g'U'  to  walk  on  four  feet  g'Ul^g'End  to  climb  on  back 

279.5 
g'Ulg'i'ndalapIa  to  climb  on 

back  of  neck  279.7  (see  no. 

65) 
ta  to  go  le'g'a  to  follow  47.41 

o-,  plural  ev)-  something  emg'alts fans'  backs  of  hands 

X  159.30  (see  no.  67) 

§23 
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With  ending  -e  it  appears  in — 

^wun-  to  hide  ^wune'g'e  to  hide  behind  120.7 

tslElJc'-  feather  tslE^lk'ig'Ha  feathers  on  back 

It  is  often  used  to  signify  behind,  as  in  the  examples  given  before. 

It  is  also  used  in  a  temporal  sense,  afterwards. 

hel'  right  TieHeg'ivd  to  serve  a  second 

course    at    a   meal    156.18 
(i.  e.,  right  afterwards) 
Ltop-  to  roast  Lld'hega  to  roast  afterwards 

naq-  to  drink  nd'^eg'Ua  to  drink  afterwards 


41.25 


Peculiar  idiomatic  uses  of  this  suffix  are- 


'nEq-  straight  ^UE^e'g'e^  midnight  85.27  (i.  e., 

straight  behind) 
(noj-  ?)  na/nageg'e  to  obey  26.13 

70-    'trttlff(a)    FRONT   OF   BODY  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 


o-  something 

g'v-  to  be  somewhere 

tslsq-  to  drop 

« 
71.  -ag  CROTCH  [stem-s.,  w]. 

5-  something 


tsldp-  to  tuck  in 

g'l'g'd  tooth 
tslEt'  crack,  split 

72.    -8agd  PENIS  [sTEM-S.,  IND.]. 

moJc^  to  tie 


d^JcIvml^e'  front  of  body 
g'e'Jc'Iil^Bnd    to    put    in    lap 

V  478.25 
tslExkU'l^EndaJa  to   drop  in 

lap  258.2    . 

awa/qe  crotch  of  a  tree,  hollow 

in  foot  of  a  tree 
awa/^dxLd   small    of    back  V 

490.32  (see  no.  15) 
tslo'ba^e^    something    tucked 

into  crotch  X  175.6 
gl'g'aqoLa  teeth  in  crotch  96. 1 7 
tslEdafq  woman  (i.  e.,  split  in 

crotch?) 


mo^x^SE^Ewak^  with  tied  penis 
(see  no.  172)  138.11 

73.  "X'pl^^ia)  THIGH  (compounded  of  -x'ple  and  -ga  inside  fno.  36]). 

^•-  to  put  around 

74.    'k*dX*e   KNEE  [sTEM-8.,  IND.]. 

d- something 
^sm-  scab 

44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 31 


qix'ple^g'ind    to    put    around 
thigh  89.37 

oJcwd' xe^  knee  87.12 
LETYikafxe^  with  scabby  knees 
154.11 

§  23 
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75.  "X'fflH^  "X'Sldzie)  foot  [stem-s.,  ind.];  loses  initial  x\ 

0-  something  d'x^sidze'    foot    of    mountain 

19.12 
hETt-  under  bE'nx'Sldze^  under  foot  118.30 

he  that  h^x'sldzEndala  right  down    to 

foot  19.12 
q!d'x'8ldze  to  lead  24.4,  50.10 
ep-  to  pinch  e'psidzEnd  to  pinch  foot  96.3 

76.  "XLO  HAIR  ON  BODY  [ STEM-S.,  w]  (compare  no.  49). 

L!dq^-  red  Lld'^uxLO  red-haired 

^niEl'  white  ^mE'lxLO  mountain-goat  (i.  e., 

white-haired)  7.3 

77.  ^qlE^e^  meat  [stem-s.  ;  probably  from  -g  and  -ga  amonq  (no.  7)]. 

^m^Z- white  (see  ^m^'Za^x-o  under      ^niE'l^mElqlEge^        mountain- 
no.  76)  goat  meat 

wiyd^qfu^e^  the  inside  V  490. 1 3 

78.    -^^   IN    BODY  [STEM-S.,  W]. 

gUt!-  long  gUdes  long-breathed 

^ttieJc^-  round  thing  is  ^mEgvn's  stomach  (i.  o.,  round 

thing  in  body) 
is lix'- sick  tsIixUl'sEla      (tsUx'Vla-iS'la), 

tsUx'ts! Erie's  sick  in  body 

78  a.  -fe^/gN  is  probably  a  secondary  form  of  the  last,  which  loses 
its  initial  t*,  and  hardens  the  terminal  stem-consonant. 

^UETn  one.  ^nEmJc'Ies  one  down  in  belly 

(=  swallowed) 
pEUL'  stout  pE^nUes  stout  belly  50.15 

Here  belongs  probably  also  a  form  "k^faes. 

d'Tc!w(iedz¥  branch  side  of  tree  V  344.15 
Id^Jc'IaedzEnd  to  enter  the  body  77.20 

79.  -flf'/f  BODY [sTEM-s.,  IND.];  loses  initial  (7'. 

o-  something  o'gunU^  body  202.24  V  366.13 

qup-  to  sprinkle  qupe'tfed  to  sprinkle  over  body 

112.19  (see  no.  90) 
xoS'  to  sprinkle  xo'sit  to  sprinkle  body  105.38 

ek'  good  e'lc'etEla  well  grown  (tree)  V 

496.6 
(elc^-  to  hang  te'kwetfedayu  to  be  hung  to 

body  U.S.N.M.  667.7 
dzEk'  to  rub  dzsJcl't  to  rub  body  199.20 

5  23 
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In  a  few  cases  -g'tt  appears  as  word-suffix. 

'na'la  day  ^nd'lag'i'tasd'  Day  -  on  -  Body 

196.4  (see  no.  159) 
Tie'sEmg'it  Stone-Body  200.9 


HesEra  stone 


In  one  case  the  ending  -g'it  appears  with  its  g'  preserved  after  a  g, 

*m^jr»- to  put.on  [plural  OB-        ^rriE^ug'lH    to    put    on    body 
ject]  [plural  object]  199.11 

80.  -*^/tn  BODY,  CONSISTING  OF  (relating  to  the  surface  of  the  body) 
[sTBM-s.,  IND.,  also  woRD-s.];  loscs  initial  A:/,  replaced  by  *. 
(a)  STEM'S.: 


o-  something 
hndr-  white 
Llsmq!'  yew  tree 

Isma^  dry 

a5"ip-  to  bum 

dswe^x  cedar  withe 

Sometimes  used  to  express  log. 
Iclvxi  to  sit 


o^JcIwine^  surface  of  body 
'mE'lk'Iin  with  white  body 
LlE^mqlElc'Iin  made  of  yew  V 

408.1 
lEmlE'mqfunx'^ld  to  get  dry  V 

483.6 
x'l'x^Bnala   being  like  fire  V 

196.35 
dswe^x^EU     cedar-withe    rope 

170.8 

Tdwd'lc'linil  to  sit  on  log  in 
house  272.29  (see  no.  46) 

g'l'Tc' linddla  to  put  on  log 
272.33  (see  nos.  2,  91) 

'uEsfu'nd  to  put  on  blanket 
65.1 

L lafqwak'Hn  copper  body  (i.  e., 
entirely  copper)  80.12 
dfla  real  d'ldkHn  able-bodied  208.39 

81.  ^q  IN  MIND  [sTEM-s.,  H,  often  with  reduplication]. 

o-  something  a^weqe^^  inside  of  body 

el' good  ek'Ie^qEla  to  feel  good  123.12 

(see  no.  91) 
e^lc'ex^id  to  begin  to  feel  glad 

34.30  (see  no.  90) 
wd'^rieqa  revengeful 
i^f-  dead  lE^hte^qsla   to   long   (i.   e.,   to 

feel  dead)  63.14 
Isolde' 7^ ed  to  yield   (i.  e.,  to 
begin  to  feel  dead) 

§23 


^riE^-  to  cover  with  blanket 

(6)  woRD-s.: 
Llaq*'  red 
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gtn to  be 
Za  to  go 
g/e-  many 
^Tiek''  to  say 


g'l'g'cieqala  to  think  52.5 
WlaeqaZa  to  think  of  going 
qtafydqala  to  bother  54.38 
'ne'nk' leofld  to  begin  to  think 
(see  no.  90)  184.3 


§  24.  Limitations  of  Form  ( yos.  S2'85b) 

82.  -5fe^  and  -«d&**  human  beings  [stem-s.,  with  doubtful  influence 
upon  stem]. 


ma'l  two 
'4k'  good 

g'in-  how  many! 
ho'lal  a  few 
qle-  many 

83.    -X«(a)    PLAT  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

^nsm  one 
84.  'tslaq  long  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
^n^m  one 


maHb'k^  two  persons  48.21 
€'x*5oi«  handsome  48.29 
g'ino'lc^  how  many  persons  ? 
ho'lalo'Jc^  a  few  persons 
qleyoJc^  many  persons 


'uE'Tnxsa  one  (day)  18.2 


^riE^mtsIaq  one  (horn)  17.9 


85.  'SffEni  ROUND  SUBPACE  [ STEM-S.,  IND.,  and  woRD-s];  loses   s 
and  g. 


(a)  stem-s.: 
^riEm  one 

*mjE?-  white 

kiwd  to  sit 

qlETiep-  to  wrap  up 

Here  belong  also — 
Lid' 8'  seaward 

la  to  go 

(&)  woRD-s.:  blanket. 

niEtsa'  mink 
qlwdx  hemlock 

cHa/g'im  dressed  skin 
§24 


^nE'ma^Em    one  round  thing 

8.1 
'm^'lsgEfn    white -surfaced 

61.26 
klwd's^Efn   to   sit   on   round 

thing 
qlEne'pEmd     to     cover     face 

299.21 

LfafsgEmdla  to  face  seaward 

61.16 
IdfsgEra  to  go  facing  (i.  e.,  to 

follow)  8.9 

ma/tsasgEin  mink  blanket 

qlwd'xsETYh  house  of  hemlock 

branches  45.24 
ald'gims^Em  dressed  -skin 

blanket  X  57.3 
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85a.  'djsn  finger-width  [word-s.,  ind.]. 

'uE'mdEnxsd  one  finger-width  thick  V  491.6  (see  no.  3) 
yiuyu'duxMEnl^lcila  everywhere  about  three  finger-widths  (see 
no.  5) 

85J.  -yti?a*i?  day. 

Jie'loplEnxvxi's  the  right  number  of  days  355.26 

This  class  of  suffixes  does  not  fit  in  the  present  place  particularly 
well,  since  nos.  82-84  are  used  almost  exclusively  with  numerals, 
indicating  the  class  of  objects.  My  reason  for  placing  these  sufiixes 
at  the  present  place  is  that  suffixes  denoting  space  limitations  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way  as  this  class.  We  have,  for  instance,  with 
-is! 6  (no.  27),  'nE^mtsIo  one  inside;  and  with  -dla  stationary  on 
WATER  (no.  41),  aLEh&'la  seven  in  a  canoe  afloat.  Sincey  further- 
more, -ot"  HUMAN  BEINGS  is  used  with  a  number  of  intransitive 
verbs,  and  since  -sgEm  is  in  its  application  quite  analogous  to  all  the 
other  local  suffixes,  it  seemed  best  to  keep  the  whole  series  together. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  distinct 
contrast  between  -dzo  on  a  flat  thing  (no.  35)  and  -xsa  a  flat 
thing;  the  former  indicating  the  place  of  an  action,  while  the  latter 
is  used  only  as  a  classifier  of  nouns.  Furthermore,  the  few  suffixes 
given  here  are  in  a  wider  sense  classifiers  than  the  local  suffixes.  This 
is  indicated  by  combinations  like  'nE^mxsatsIo  one  flat  thing 
INSIDE  i-xsa  a  flat  thing,  -tslo  inside);  and  ^UEfmsg Ernesto  one 
DROP,  literally  "one  round  thing  in  roimd  thing''  (s^Em  roimd,  -^sto 
round  opening  [no.  59]). 

Temporal  Suffixes  (Nos.  86-97)  (§§  25-26) 

§  5?.5.  rurely  Temporal  Suffixes  {Nos.  86-89) 

86.  -i^i  REMOTE  PAST  [sTEM-s.,  IND.,  and  woRD-s.].     This  sufiix  has 

the  form  -ul  after  words  ending  in  a,  m,  n,  Z,  x^;  after  p,  ty  «, 

t",  X,  it  assumes  the  form  -wul.     At  the  same  time  terminal  t" 

is  aspirated  as  before  a  consonant.     After  e^  it  has  the  form  -yuZ. 

^UEqa/'ptETik'imdl  the  dead  *nEqa'p!Enk"hn  283.9 
Ya/xLEnul  the  dead  Ya'XLEn  285.11 
lol  he  went  long  ago  (from  la  to  go) 
^rrva'xol  the  dead  *ma'xwa  470.36 

gl"  long  time  gsyo'l  long  ago  12.4 

omp  father  o'm'pvml  dead  father  113.16 

Ieus-  one  day  remote  Is'ns^ul  yesterday  31.6 

ds  thy  father  d'svml  thy  dead  father  142.16 

§§24,25 
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hayo't^vml  former  rival 

^UBmo'x^vml  past  friend  271.23 

g'd'xvmlETi  I  came  long  ago  142.19  (g'dz  to  come;  -En  I) 

O'^TTKigasEma^yul  the  dead  0'*magasEme*  142.17 

In  a  few  cases  this  suffix  modifies  the  terminal  sound  of  the  stem. 

da/gi^nolwul  dead  fellow-wife  142.18,  which  contains  Ihe 
suffix  'Ot  (no.  167,  p.  506)  changes  its  terminal  ttol  (see  also 
p.  451) 

wa'yul  OLD  DOG,  from  wa'tsle  dog,  is  treated  as  though  the  stem 
were  was-  and  the  terminal  8  were  weakened. 

87.  "X'Hd  RECENT  PAST  [ STEM-s.,  IND.].  The  initial  z'  drops  out  after 
p,  tj  8y  I J  and  L  and  Jc  sounds;  p  and  t  are  at  the  same  time 
strengthened;  l  and  Jc  stops  are  aspirated. 

aX'  to  be  aTfd's'ld  place  where  he  had 

been  (see  no.  182)  42.4 
la  to  go  Idx'^ld  he  went  190.29 

88.    -i  FUTURE  [WORD-S.]. 

xwa/Tc!una  canoe  xwd^JdunaL    a    future   canoe 

83.33 
Le^gad  having  a  name  Le^^adsL  one  who  will  have  a 

name  19.1 

89.  'X'de  TRANSITION  FROM  PRESENT  TO  PAST,  or  rather  from  exist- 

ence to  non-existence  [stem-s.,  ind.,  and  word-s.];  loses  the 
initial  x\ 

gil  first  g'Vlx'de  what  had  been  first 

8.11 
wd'ldEm  word  wd'ldEmx'de  what  he  had  said 

25.4 
x'ifid'la  to  have  disappeared  x'isd'ldx'de  the  one  who  had 

disappeared    and    was    no 

more  85.32 
yd^qludzd^s  place  of  lying  dead        yd'q.fudzd'sde  place  where  he 

had  lain  dead  61.8  (see  nos. 

44,  182) 

Jclvnl  to  feast  in  house  Jdwl'lde  those  who  had  been 

feasted,  but  ceased  to  feast 
22.4 

§  26.  Suffixes  tvith  PrevaUing  Temporal  Churacter  {Nos.  90-97) 

90.  -x**Tf^  inchoative.     The  initial  x'  is  dropped  after  p,  t,  8,  Z,  and 

L  and  Tc  sounds  except  the  fortes;  p  and  t  are  at  the  same 
§26 
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time  strengthened;  l  and  k  stops  are  aspirated.  This  sufiix 
is  evidently  compounded  with  the-  terminal  completive  -<Z 
(no.  2).  It  can  not  be  used  with  all  other  suffixes,  many  of 
which  have  a  different  way  of  forming  inchoatives  (see 
no.  197).  It  can  also  not  be  used  with  all  stem-verbs. 
It  was  stated  before  (no.  2)  that  verbs  with  primary  suffixes 
ending  in  -a  generally  form  an  inchoative  in  -nd.  Never- 
theless cases  occur  in  which  the  full  suffix  -x'Hd  is  used.  We 
have — 

la^siax'H'd  to  begin  to  go  into  water  36.25 
^e'xtvq^vnd  to  begin  to  have  a  direction  on  top  ( =  to  steer) 
o'dzshax'^ld  to  begin  to  turn  the  wrong  way 
Jc'HptsId^lax'^ld  to  begin  to  hold  (in  tongs)  inside  192.38 
Jc'Ia'sid'lax'^id  to  begin  to  place  into  water  95.8 


Examples  of  the  use  of  the 
following: 

g'U-  to  walk  on  four  feet 
lETtr-  to  forget 
Jcluml-  to  bum 
wuTir-  to  drill 
houTir  to  hide 
xeJc'!'  to  stay 
f  Lisp-  to  climb  (a  pole) 

*  Hap-  to  dig 

'     xo's^lt  to  sprinkle  body  (see 

79) 
'    gas"  to  walk 
PJeS'  to  flatten 

•  Tiel'  to  tell 
g'Ud'ir-  to  steal 
Jc'lVmL-  to  adze 
Ic'eL-  to  fish  with  net 
dze'k'-  to  dig  clams 
doAr«-  to  troll 

doq^-  to  see 
.  ndq-  to  drink 
ama/lq-  to  want  more 
yd^'wix'-  to  act 
Ltx'-  to  turn  bow  of  canoe 
qamx^-  to  put  on  down 
wax*-  potlatch 
dETix-  to  sing 


inchoative  with  simple  stems  are  the 

g'Vlx'^ld 

Is^nx'^id 

Tctu^TYilx'^ld 

wu^nx'Hd 

^vm^nx'^ld 

XElc'lEX'H'd 

LlEpH^d 
^Id^plld 
no.         xo^sHtlld 

qd^s^ld 

plEsH'd 

ne'l^xd 

g'Ud'l^ld 

Tc'lVml'ld 

ic-rind 

dze'x'^'ul 
do'x^md 

m 

do'i^und 

nd^x^id 

awu'lx^id 

ya'^ivix'^id 

Lix'^i'd 

• 

qa'mx^wid 

ds'nx^ld 
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It  appears  from  the  rules  and  examples  here  given  that  the  incho- 
atives of  stems  in  A:*  and  x",  k^  and  x",  q  and  x,  q^  and  x**,  l  and  I 
can  not  be  distinguished.  The  number  of  stems  ending  in  a 
fortis  is  very  small,  but  all  those  that  I  have  found  take  the 
ending  -x*id  preceded  by  a  release  of  the  vocal  cords.  I  have 
no  examples  of  stems  ending  in  a  sonant  and  taking  the  ending 
-x'^ld. 

A  few  cases  are  apparently  irregular,  presumably  on  account  of 
secondary  changes  in  the  stem. 

(iax"-)  to  stand  ^'x^wld 

(tox^-)  to  go  forward  td'qfvnd 

Both  these  stems  are  often  treated  as  though  they  ended  in  -o, 
not  in  -X",  but  the  relationship  of  these  two  sounds  has  been 
pointed  out  before. 

91.  -?(a)  continuative.  In  stems  ending  in  a  long  vowel,  it  is  added 
to  the  terminal  vowel.  With  stems  ending  in  a  consonant,  it  is 
generally  connected  by  an  obscure  ^,  but  also  by  a  long  d. 
Terminal  p  and  t  sounds,  including  nasals  in  suffixes  and 
stems,  seem  to  require  long  a,  while  s  occurs  both  with  s 
and  a.  In  stems  ending  in  a  t  sound  with  u  or  i  tinge,  it 
is  added  to  the  vocalized  tinge.  In  all  suffixes  that  may 
take  a  terminal  -a  (no.  1),  it  is  added  to  this  -a. 

vmL-  to  hear  wuLs'la  to  hear  11.10 

lae^L  to  enter  lae^Lsla    to    be    engaged    in 

entering  24.2 
yd^Lod  to  tie  yd'Lodala   to   be  engaged    in 

tying  28.33 

This  suffix  is  evidently  contained  in  the  suffixes -*naA:i^  (no.  94), 
'Jc'Idla  (no.  144),  -i^ldla  (no.  5),  -gauLEla  (no.  96), -oi^Za  (no. 
93),  -g'ila  (no.  136). 

Examples  of  its  use  after  various  classes  of  sounds  are  the 
following: 

After  long  vowels — 

pd/la  to  be  hungry  7.4  ^mo'^la  to  thank  21.2 

hamg'l'la  to  feed  7.6  d'la  real  9.5 

^wl'^la  entirely  10.8  axk'ld^la  to  ask  7.5 

After  stems  ending  in  a  ir  sound  with  u  ov  i  tinge — 

g'o'Jcvia  to  Hve  7.1  isHri'la  sick  32.27 

^nd'qula  light  11.2  ple'xvla  to  feel 
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After  consonants  of  Ic  and  I  series — 

vmLE^la  to  hear  11.10  Jc'UeW  to  be  afraid  10.2 

vm'nqEla  deep  11.1  Le'qEla  to  name  9.13 

XE'uLEla  very  7.3  ds^nxEla  to  sing  13.2 

After  consonants  of  p  and  t  series — 

axd^pldla  to  be  on  neck  ho'lEmala  to  obtain  easily  7.3 

19.6  d'xoddla  to  handle  32.41 

he'lo'mala  to  be  on  time  dd^la  to  hold  14.9 

15.10  Isna^la  to  forget 

qBX'imd'la  to  be  on  head-  qd'tse'stdla  to  go  around  23.13 
ring  18.4 

After  8 — 

wfi'sEla  to  have  a  smell  U^stall'sEla  to  go  around  on  beach 

I  12.7 

qwe'sdla  far  26.43 

After  suffixes  that  may  take  terminal  a — 

Sd'gumbala  (name  of  a  place)  7.1  (no.  31) 
tsIe'sLola  tongs  21.3  (no.  32) 
qand'yobala  having  lasso  at  end  37.13  (no.  31) 
^e'^stdla  long  in  water  X  155.38  (no.  39) 

92.  'Ma  continuative  [stem-s.,  ind.].     This   differs  from  the  pre- 
I  ceding  in  that  it  indicates  the  continued  position  implied  in 

an  act,  not  the  continued  activity  itself. 

x*d8-  to  rest  xo'sdla  to  be  in  the  position 

of  rest  274.7 

i  ^wun-  to  hide  ^wund'la  to  be  in  hiding  161.2 

!  g'U'  to  move  on  four  legs  gUd'la  to  be  on  four  legs 

*nj5X**-  near  ^uExwd'la  to  be  near  36.10 

da  to  take  dd'la  to  hold  16.5 

1>e1c^'  man  hsTcwd^la  character  of  a  person 

With  stems  ending  in  c,  e,  and  I  it  is  contracted  to  -dla: 

\  Jfelong  ^d'la  129.14 

fe'  that  kd'la  being  that  14.3 

93.  "Ol^J^la)  continued  motion  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

e'Tc'!  above  'e'lcldlEla  to  continue  to  go  up 

\  126.40 

^na2a  south  ^nd'tolsla  going  south,  down 

river  125.7 
gv}d8'  direction  gwd^solsla  to  approach  9.9 

§26 
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94.  '-^ndhuija)  gradual  motion,  one  after  another  [stem-s.,  w]. 

tek^-  to  hang  te'gu'nd'hula  to  hang  one  after 

another 
psnL'  stout  pE^nzE^nd'Jcvla  to  grow  stout 

49.15 
qds-  to  walk  qa^naflcula  to  walk  along  1 15.3 

95.  "tiaxwia)  sometimes  [word-s.]. 

la  to  go  Id'naxvxi  to  go  sometimes  1 1.3 

z'iafs  place  of  disappearance  xid'snaxwa    place    where    he 

disappears  sometimes  28.8 

96.  'ff^a^aLElUf  after  t  and  l  sounds  -^aLda,  suddenly.     Used 

often  with  verbs  denoting  sense-impressions  (see  p.  514). 

doj"-  to  see  dox^waLE^la  to  discover  19.10 

ptaq-  to  taste  plEifaLBfla  to  leam  by  taste 

31.5 
g.'di-  to  know  qfdl^aLs'la  to  learn  135.4 

g'dx  to  come  g'd'sfaLE^la  to  come  suddenly 

33.41 

The  following  is  apparently  irregular: 

wuL'  to  hear  wuLd'7faLE''la    to    learn    by 

hearing  35.23 

The  following  probably  belong  here  also : 

aX'  to  do  aifaLE'lod  to  take  out  sud- 

denly 38.13 

Tcwex-  to  strike  TcwexaLs'ldd    to    strike    sud- 

denly 99.3 

LOS-  to  push  Lds^aLE^lod  to  push  in  sud- 

denly 19.5 

97.  -f(t^  TO  DO  at  the  same  time  while  doing  something  else, 

WHILE   IN    motion  [sTEM-S.,  IND.]. 

ddl'  to  laugh  dd'ltd'ya  laughing  at  the  same 

time  284.5 
dEux-  to  sing  dE'nxEid^ya      singing      while 

walking  355.15 
^yix^"  to  dance  ^yixutd'^ya    dancing    as    she 

came  435.20 

With  terminal  -e  (see  §  49,  p.  530)  this  suffix  has  the  form  -tB^ve: 

^lie^g'itE^we  he  says  while —  285.6 
Jid'mald'g'ita^we  to  eat  walking  134.2 
ya/gtsntlalaxtEhve  to  speak  while —  374.9 
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The  elements  -ff'i-  and  -x-  preceding  this  suffix  in  the  last  two 
instances  are  not  clear  as  to  their  origin. 

Bofllxes  Denoting  Subjective  Judgments  or  Attitudes  Belating  to  the 

Ideas  Expressed  (Nos.  98-188)  (§§  27-82) 

{  27m  Suffixes  Denoting  Connection  with  Previously  Exjpressed  Ideas 

(Nos.  98-104) 

98.  -acaa  also,  on  the  other  hand  [  word-s.]. 

da/x'^ldaxaa  he  also  took  8.13 

Afsmlxacbs  and  only  you  on  your  part  397.3  {-sm  no.  103;  -l  no, 

88;  -sthou) 
Lo'gwdlaxaEn  I  on  my  part  have   supernatural  power  399.3 

irEnl) 

99.    ^X*Sd  STILL,  ENTIRELY  [wORD-S.]. 

Lo/siwdlax'sd  it  still  stuck  on  his  forehead  24.5 
da/lax'sd  still  holding  on  14.11 
LlELlafgEX^sd  entirely  cedar-bark  86.24 

99a.  'Qldla  perfectly,  completely  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

'nd'qldla  it  is  full  day  441.13 
no'lqlala  entirely  imeasy 

100.  ^layil'  in  the  mean  time  [word-s.]. 

sslc'd'lag'iL  to  spear  in  the  mean  time  CS  44.25 

101.  -f/a  but  [WORD-S.]. 

'nefx'^latla  but  he  said,  it  is  said,  100.22 

102.  'JAl  BUT   [wORD-S.]. 

te'xa  but  he  went  14.10 

The  difference  between  -xa  and  -Ha  is  difficult  to  define.  On  the 
whole,  the  latter  expresses  an  entirely  unexpected  event  in 
itself  improbable;  the  former  implies  that  the  event,  although 
not  necessary,  might  have  been  expected. 

qaple'deda  xwd'Jduna  la^me'si/i  Ji'e^ldilc'ama  the  canoe  capsized 
but  he  came  out  well 

qaple'deda  xwd'lcluna  la^me'sHa  Jie'ldiJcama  the  canoe  capsized 
and  against  all  expectation  he  came  out  well  (qaple^d  to  cap- 
size; -^daprenominalsubj.  [p.  530];  qnod^lcluna  csmoe;  Zatodo, 
go,  happen;  -^mes  no.  104;  M^ldikama  to  come  out  right) 

la'Toe^stfa  vmLskwa'  it  has  antlers  (although  they  do  not  belong 
to  it)  (vmf^s'm  antlers;  -t*  passive  participle,  no.  172) 
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103.  ^^tn  indicates  that  the  subject  has  been  referred  to  or  thought 

of  before. 

g'aofEm  he  came 

las^m^lcLe  gwdl  then,  it  is  said,  he  finished  (what  has  been  men- 
tioned before)   141.34 
U'x'aEm  ddd'qi^s  K\  and  it  was  only  carried  by  K".  403.28 
yvf^mEU — this  (what  has  been  mentioned  before)  is  my — 211.20 

104.  '^tnJ^s  [  woRD-s. ;  compoimdedof  -^m-wis  and  so,  indicating  that 

a  certain  event  is  the  effect  of  a  preceding  event]. 

hesfxdaBm'ld'wis  and  so,  it  is  said,  it  began  to  be  (passim)  (Tiex'^td 

it  begins  to  be,  -Ha  it  is  said,  -Em-wis) 
g'l' gaim^ETrvxaa/wlsEn  and  so  I,  on  my  part,  am  ako  a  chief 

This  suffix  evidently  contains  -*m  (no.  103);  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  expressed  idea  and  the  preceding  idea 
being  first  indicated  by  -*m^  and  their  causal  relation  being 
indicated  by  -wis.  In  a  few  cases,  when  following  -^na  per- 
haps (no.  106),  it  occurs  without  -^m. 

§  28*  Suffljcett  Denoting  I>egrees  of  Certainty  (N'os.  105' 107) 

105.  ^lax  POTENTIALITY,  uscd  in  all  uncertain  conditional  sejxtences 

[WORD-S.]. 

a'me'lalax  it  might  spoil  131.17 
yVlkwdlazoL  you  might  be  hurt  29.35 

106.  -'dna  PERHAPS  [word-s.]. 

^md'dzdd'nawis  what,  indeed,  may  it  be?  (see  no.  119)  11.12 
Wg'UsHcLxa/navns    (what)    may   he   perhaps   be   doing   on   the 

groimd?  95.20  irg'Us  on  ground  [no.  44];  4ax  [no.  105];  -wis 

[no.  104]) 

107.  ^g^atiEm  perhaps  [word-s.]. 
Bd'gwanBm  you  perhaps  146.28 

§  29*  Suffixeji  I>enoting  Judgments  Itegartling  Size,  Intensity^  antl 

Quality  (No».  108-120) 

108.  'k^as  really  [wori>-s.].     In   the    dialects  of    northern  Van- 

couver Island,  particularly  in  that  of  Koskimo,  this  suffix  is 
used  throughout,  and  has  lost  its  significance  entirely. 

^dflaJc'as  really  a  long  time  7.4 

ns'nwalaTclwinek'CLsds  your  real  supernatural  quality  479.11  (see 

no.  171) 
g'd'xk'dsdEn  really  I  came  478.4  (see  no.  89;  -jfm  I) 
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108  a.  '1c*a8F0  fine  and  beautiful,  used  particularly  in  poetry 

[WORD-S.]. 

Lo'gwaldk'ds'd  a  really  fine  magic  treasure  111.1,  478.9 

109.  -^'i  UGLY,  awkward  [stem-s.,  w], 

wafy&H  a  big  ugly  dog 

^vnoHolwisLe  where  is  the  past,  ugly,   miserable  thing?  {^vj^ 

where,  -ul  past  [no.  86],  -oH  ugly,  -wi'«  [no.  104],  -xlI  miserable 

[no.  115])  99.31 
la'lc'adzdH  that  really  bad  one  X  207.16  (see  no.  108) 

110.   -d!«g  LARGE  [wORD-8.]. 

Lla/qwadze  large  copper  84.16 

qld'sadzek'os  a  great  number  of  sea-otters  (-Jcas  no.  108) 

g'o'x^dze  large  house  483.27 

110a.  'Em  diminutive  [stem-s.,  w]  always  used  with  reduplication 
(see  §  45,  p.  526). 

nsg'e'  mountain  nd^nag'im  small  mountain 

islsda/q  woman  tsta'tslEda^Em  girl 

g'ok*^  house  g'd'g'ogum  Uttle  house 

g'inl-  child  g'd'g'iTtlEm  little  child 

In   9a/y6hEm  little   adze    (from  sop-  to  adze)    the  initial  a  is 

weakened  (see  §  43.6). 

111.  ^Em  genuine,  real  [stem-s.  and  word-s.,  h,  lengthens  vowel 

of  stem]. 

ha/Tc!um  genuine  man,  Indian 
bd'gwanEm*Em  full-grown  man 
Kylcwd'Tdum  real  Kwakiutl 
vn'wdplEm  fresh  water  V  365.33 

112.  -Mdo*  SMALL  [singular,  woRD-s.];  see  no.  113. 

qld'Jc'dhido^  a  little  slave  99.31 
se'^cwabido^  to  paddle  a  little 
^E'lvnlbabido'  little  hooked  nose  271.29 
hsgwd'Hlndd^  ugly?  little  man  (see  no.  109) 

Very  common  are  the  compounds — 
amd'ftido*  small  one  18.10,  38.14 
'uEXWd'hibidd^  quite  near  19.13,  107.20 

With  verbs   this  sufEjX,  as  well   as   the  following,  signify  rather 

that  a  small  person,  or  small  persons,  are  the  subject  of  the 

verb,  than  that  the  act  is  done  to  a  slight  extent,  although  the 

latter  is  often  implied. 

e'plebido'  the  little  one  pinched,  he  pinched  a  Httle  CS  12.13 
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113.  -mJ^n^"*  SMALL  [plural,  word-s.].  Possibly  this  is  etymo- 
logically  related  to  the  precediag,  since  m  and  n  are  the  nasals 
belonging  to  h  and  d;  and  a  similar  relation  of  stops  and 
nasals  may  be  observed  in  the  northern  dialects  of  the  Kwa^ 
kiutl,  where  we  have,  for  instance,  -idEx"  corresponding  to 
-enox^  (no.  162). 

'ne^nB^m^esmsTieT^  the  little  ^UE^m^es  135.34 

114.    -5   SMALL  [wORD-S.]. 

g'a/xeLElao  Uttle  ones  entering  U.S.N.M.  670.14 

115.  -xi^e  MISERABLE,  pniFUL,  TOO  BAD  THAT,  loses  the  initial  X 
after  8, 

me'xaxLayin  too  bad  that  I  was  asleep! 
la'xLe  unfortunately  X  162.39 

116.    -'X*Ld  VERY  [wORD-S.]. 

tslE'lqwax'Ld  it  is  very  warm 
qlE^msqlEmislEX'La  very  lazy  45.9 

117.  'WTstIa  VERY  (perhaps  a  compound  of  -wis  [no.  104]  and  -tfa 

[no.  101]  BUT  so). 

•     ts!d'ltovnst!a  very  black 

118.  ^md  AT  ONCE,  wriHOUT  HESITATION  [woRD-s.].     Uscd  in  the 

most  southern  Kwakiutl  dialect,  the  Lt'hmlda^x^j  with  great 
frequency.  In  this  dialect  the  suffix  has  lost  its  significance 
entirely. 

g'd'xmd  he  came  at  once 

119.    "'dzd   EMPHATIC  [  WORD-S.]. 

ge'ladzd  come,  do!   13.3  (like  German  "komm  doch!") 

• 

^md'dzd  what  anyway?  11.12 

yvfdzdEmxEnt  evidently  this  is  it  (see  nos.  103,  135) 

Jc'Ie'dzdEm  not  at  all  X  3.29  (see  no.  103) 

120.  "kHnal  nicely  [word-s.]. 

dE'nxalak'inul  singing  nicely 
^  121.  --x^HaiJa)  carelessly  [  WORD-S.]. 

^ne^Jc'ax'sala  to  speak  carelessly 

122.  ^k*ina  accidentally  [stem-s.,  with  reduplication]. 

dd^doxhvinala  to  see  accidentally 
wd'walk'ine  obtained  by  luck  CS  42.8 
Ld^mak'inalaLe  will  be  by  chance  very  much  CS  36.7 
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123.  ^q!Ma^tn{(i)  to  no  purpose  [word-s.]. 

qld'nd'kvlaqld'la'ma  walking  along  without  object 
be'hEgv)dnEmq!dla^m  common  men  V  441.15 

124.  'Wd,  -A    IN  A    WRONG    MANNER,  TO    FAIL,  TO    MAKE  A  MISTAKE, 

OFF  [sTEM-s.].     This  suffix  may  be  identical  with  no.  37. 

Aifter  n  and  vowels,  -wd;  after  p,  t,  and  anterior  and  posterior  Jc 
sounds,  -d  (compare  no.  41). 

Id^wd  to  go  off  from  road  V  491.24 
dd'wd  to  fail  to  hold  V  478.21 
iJe'pd  to  step  off 
sopd'la  to  chop  off  V  345.18 
Ulo'la  to  have  the  bait  off  V  479.9 
•  Jcexd'layu  to  be  scraped  off  V  487.12 

125.  'b6l{a)    TO   PRETEND  TO  [  WORD-S.] 

qlwd'sahola  to  pretend  to  cry  155.34 

tslEZ'qldbo'la  to  pretend  to  feel  sick  278.26  (see  no.  148) 

Jia^TTidphdla  to  pretend  to  eat  257.23 

^wi'^lahola  to  pretend  to  pinch  260.33 

This  suffix  occurs  also  with  nouns : 

Tia^me'hdlax'de  past  pretended  food  (what  had  been  made  to  look 
like  food)  260.36 

126.  "X^st!   AS    usual;   '^x^stlaak^    apparently,   seemingly,    it 

I^EEMS   LIKE. 

Wmx'stlas  you  do  as  usual  U.S.N.M.  670.7 
ladzd'lisax'8t!(id'x*hnae  apparently  reaching  up  to  the  sky  238.5 
Id'x'sHaa'lc^  it  seems  to  be  50.25 

S  30.  Sufflxes  Denoting  Emotional  States  {Xoh.  127-129) 

127.  "Qlandk^  quite  unexpectedly  [word-s.]. 

Id'qland'kwae  Jc'  le'lax'^ldEq  he  struck  her,  although  you  would 
not  expect  it  of  him 

128.  -6|^  astonishing!  [word-s.]. 

sd'eL  it  is  you!  149.12,  U.S.N.M.  725.11 

e'dzdiLak'  behold  not  this!  198.37   {es-  not;  -dzd  no.   119;  -ok' 
this  [see  p.  530]) 

129.  'Xdlj  astonishing!  o  wonder!  [word-s.]. 

Jc'fe'sxdL  oh,  wonder!  not  17.7 
he'^maa^laxof,  oh,  wonder!  it  was  he  138.43 
eaia'ns'maxdL  behold!  wolves  X  57.15 

J  30 
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§  31.  Sufflx  Benotitig  the  Optative  {Nos.  130-131) 

130.  "fi^slj  OH,  if!  [word-s.]. 
g'dxne'sf^  oh,  if  (he)  would  come! 

131.  -«•  LIKELY  HE  WOULD !  exhortativc  (see  §  66,  p.  549). 

S  32.  Sufflxen  I>enotinff  the  Source  of  Information  (yos.  132'13S) 

132.  -*Z(a)    IT   IS   SAID  [wORD-8.]. 

XE'nLElaH  very  much,  it  is  said  7.3 

Ic'H' solatia  but  not,  it  is  said  8.10  (see  no.  101) 

W^lde  then,  it  it  is  said,  he — (passim) 

133.  "Emsk^  AS    I  TOLD   YOU    BEFORE  [WORD-8.]. 

g'a/xEmsk^  he  has  come — as  you  ought  to  know,  since  I  told  you 
before 

134.  'Eng^a  in  a  dream  [word-s.]. 

lar/ng'a  in  a  dream  it  was  seen  that  he  went  X  173.40 

135.  "XEnt    evidently    (as    is    shown    by    evidence)    [word-s.]. 

k'led'saaxEnt  evidently  nothing  73.18 
kle'sxEut  evidently  not  148.15 

SufELzes  Denoting  Special  ActivitieB  (Nob.  136-156)  (§§  83-34) 
S  33.  Activities  of  Persons  in  Oeneral  ( Xos.  130'143) 

136.  'ffnla  to  make  [word-s.  and  stem-s.,  ind.];  loses  initial  g\ 

Lfe'nag'Ua  to  make  oil  37.5 

md'maMa  to  hurt  29.28 

Ld/wayugwUa  to  make  a  salmon-weir  26.39 

Isqwe'la  to  make  a  fire  98.8 

^e'g'iia  to  do  so  (to  make  a  certain  kind  of  thing)  15.12 

se^pvUa  to  make  a  paddle  V  496.2 

This  suffix  occurs  also  with  neutral  stems  as  an  indiflFerent  stem- 
suffix. 

bEk^-  man  bsJcwe'la    to    make    a    man 

103.20 
lok^-  strong  lokwe'la  to  make  strong  104.7 

This  suffix  in  its  passive  form  -g'i^lak^  is  used  very  often  to  fonn 
names  of  men,  in  the  sense  born  to  be — 

Qu'nte^ldk^  bom  (literally,  made)  to  be  heavy 
NEg'aflslHak^  bom  to  be  mountain  on  open  prairie 
Hd'^masl^lak^  born  to  be  a  chief 
Lfa/qwas^Emg'Vlak^  born  to  be  copper-faced 

31-33 
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Peculiar  is  the  mythical  name  of  the  mink  Lte'sEldg'i^la,  which 
retains  the  glottal  stop  of  the  passive  forms,  although  it  lacks 
the  passive  suffix  -t"  (no.  172),  with  which  it  would  mean 

BOBN  TO  BE  THE  SUN. 

137.  '^•s'lla  TO  TAKE  GABE  OP  [sTEM-s.  also  woKD-s.    Used  with 

reduplication];  loses  initial  x*. 

fo/ej-  winter-dance  tsIe'xtsIexsUa  to  take  care  of 

winter  dance  16.12 
ndq-  mind  nand'qex'sUa  to  resolve  184.2 

bsJc^-  man  (?)  hd'bax^sHa  to  use  36.7 

g'i^'  chief  g'd'gixsUa  to  treat  like  a  chief 

360.42 
fana/yu  hook  pd'panayux"si*?ate.'6  receptacle 

(i.  e.,  canoe)  for  fishing  with 
hooks  V  484.14  (see  no.  184) 

138.  "UU  TO  BE  OCCUPIED  WITH  [woKD-s.,  generally  with  redupli- 

cation or  lengthened  vowel]. 

mil  salmon 


o'ma^  chieftainess 

tiTiZi*  cedar 

PES"  to  give  a  potlatch 

139.  '^XSt  TO  DESIBE  [STEM-S.,  h]. 

naq-  to  drink 
ox-  to  do 

140.  -5i  TO  OBTAIN  [  STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

5/6-  many 
2a  to  go 
q!ak^-  slave 


v>ir  nothing 
g'v-  to  be 


me'gwat  seal 

pwS^o'  the  thing  referred  to 


44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 32 


Jiame'yalal  to  be  occupied  with 
salmon  (i.  e.,  to  dance  the 
salmon  dance)  84.5 

a'd^malal  chieftainess  dance 
84.8 

Tiavn^lkuUd  cedar  dance 

pd'salai  potlatch  dance 


nd'qezst  to  desire  to  drink 
aafe'zst  to  desire  to  do  17.3 


qfeyo^L  to  obtain  many  139.36 

loL  to  obtain  59.34 

qtd'lc'dLanEm  obtained  by  get- 
ting a  slave  136.25  (see  §  4, 
p.  436,  no.  179) 

wio'l  not  to  obtain  459.34 

gd'yoLds  place  where  one  ob- 
tains something  26.22  (see 
no.  182) 

me'gwaidL  to  obtain  seals 

gwo^y 0^:^08  place  where  one 
obtains  the  thing  referred  te 

45.31  (see  no,  182) 

8  38 
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141.  -<e  TO  ENDEAVOR  [sTEM-s.,  H,  alwavs  with  reduplication  with 
a  vowel]  (see  §  46). 


doq^-  to  see 
x'ls-  to  disappear 
nd'qd  to  meet 
yix"-  to  dance 
do'x^wasEla  to  discover 

tsd  to  draw  water 
Tie's  to  pull 


dd'doqlwa  to  endeavor  to  see 
x'd'xa'ya  to  try  to  disappear 
nd^naqahoa  to  try  to  meet 
yd'ya^wa  to  try  to  dance 
dd'doTfvxiSElaa  to  try  to  dis- 
cover 
tsd'tsa^ya  to  try  to  draw  water 
nd'netslaayu  hook  for  pulling 
up  red  cod  V  332,  18  (see 


no.  174) 
This  suffix  is  used  very  often  with  nouns. 


tslElJc'-  feather 
sdS"  spring  salmon 
gix^-  steelhead  salmon 
xunk^'  child 
xwdk^-  canoe 


tsId'tslElJc'Ia  to  try  to  get 
feathers  157.3 

sd'yaisia  to  catch  spring  sal- 
mon 

gd'g'iwa  to  try  to  catch  steel- 
head  salmon 

xwd'zunklvxi  to  try  to  get  a 
child 

xwd^xwaJcIwa  to  try  to  get  a 
canoe 


It  also  occurs  quite  frequently  with  other  suffixes. 

loL  to  obtain  (see  no.  140)  Id'loLla  to  try  to  obtain  73.21 

lae^L  to  enter  (see  no.  47)  Id'la^Lla  to  try  to  enter 

Id'wEls  to  go  out  (see  no.  37)  Id'lavmltsla  to  try  to  go  out 

[        ^m'loL  to  obtain  all  (see  no.  ^wdl^unloLla  to  try  to  get  all 
140)  CS  10.30 

142.  ^^yala  to  go  to  look  for  [stem-s.,  ind.,  always  with  reduplica- 
tion with  a  vowel]  (see  §  46). 

ties-  stone 


xwdk^-  canoe 


tld'tlesE^ydla  to  go  to  look  for 

stones 
xwd'xwdku^ydla  to  go  to  look 

for  a  canoe 


142a.  'India  to  go  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

qle'^mala  many  walking  16.2 
wao'xumdla  to  go  in  company  with  several  44.19 
Hd'^lamalaga  right  going  woman  (mythical  name  of  mouse)  11. 12 
(see  no.  192)     ' 

1426.  'S^dla  deserted  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

iwasFd'la  to  sit  deserted  CS  40.4 

§33 
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142c.  -jjfd  TO  MEET  [sTEM-s.,  IND.];  loses  initial  g,  used  with  redupli- 
cation or  lengthening  of  stem  vowel! 

la  to  go  Ie'T^o  to  meet 

gU  first  g'ig'Vlgd    meeting    the    first 

time  (i.  e.,  newly  married 

couple) 
Ic'iq-  to  strike  together  Jc'd'qo  canoes  meet 

qlvl'  alive  q!wa/lagd  to  meet  alive  193.29 

*yai'-  bad  ^ya'Tc'Amas  to  vanquish  131.24 

(see  no.  158) 

143.  "Ontlqa  to  use,  only  with  numeral  adverbs. 

^riE'mpHndstlqa  to  use  once. 
qle'pIenosUqa  to  use  many  times 
maHpIe'ndsilEqa  it  happened  twice  470.41 

§  34»  Activities  Performed  with  Special  Organs  of  the  Boily  {Nos. 

144-155) 

144.  "Ictdla  oontinuei>  noise,  continued  action  with  the  voice 

[  stem-s.,  h].     After  t,  is,  Jc  stops,  x,  I,  -ala,  with  hardened  termi- 
nal consonant;  after  s,  generally  ^ala, 

da  to  hold  dd'Jdala  to  ask  for  something 

18.9 
dEUx-  to  sing  dsfrvxlc'lala  noise   of   singing 

11.10 
sspsTk''  noise  of  metal  SEps^hk' lakLgiLenn^Jigjioise 

on  water  152.34 
CMP-  to  do  axk'Id'la  to  ask  7.5 

^  iek^'  to  joke  tektwd'la  to  joke  24.6 

■^   Lll-  to  call  Le'^lala  to  invite  23.2 

o'dzEq-  wrong  o^dzEqlala  to   say  something 

wrong  X  101.30 
-  -  sal-  love  song  sd^ldla  to  sing  love  song  X 

8.36 
d'hnis  curious  d'^mitsJdla      curious      soimd 

196.20 
g'inlr  child  g^Vrdala  noise  of  child^ 

In  a  few  cases  -k'ala  appears  as  word  suffix. 

lEgwd'nsm  man  hEgwd^nEmk'IdlanoiseoteiUieLn 

148.26 
(Ua  really  d'lakldla  to  speak  really  X 

5.24 
Irregular  is — 

yd'qiantlala  to  speak  (see  yd'qleg'aH  to  begin  to  speak,  no.  145) 

§34 
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144  a.  ^&la  to  persuade  to.  I  doubt  very  much  if  this  suflSx  belongs 
with  the  preceding,  since  its  rules  of  attachment  are  quite  dif- 
ferent.    It  is  always  used  with  reduplication. 

g'in-  to  add  to  a  price  g'ig'Vn^vxda    to    ask    for     a 

higher  price 
mex'  to  sleep  hame'sfala  to  persuade  to  sleep 

145.  ^g*a%''k*!%g.a^l  beginning  op  a  noise,  to  begin  with  the 
VOICE  [generally  stem-s.,  h.].  No  rule  can  be  given  for  the  use 
of  the  two  forms  of  this  suffix.     The  second  form  loses  initial  -k'. 


Jcwe'g'aH  to  begin  to  cry  kwe  49.33 


mix'-  to  strike 
dzslx^'  to  run 

he  that 

^we thus 


yog^-  wind 
e^dzaqwa  to  say  again 

VML'  to  ask 
{xwd-  to  croak?) 


mE^ng'aH  sound  of  striking 
dzsWgwaH  it  sounds  like  run- 
ning 
M'Jc' !tg'a'l    it    soimds     thus 

443.33 
gwe'lc' lig'aH   it    soimds    thus 

174.26,  202.26 
yo'gwuk'Iig'aH  it  sounds  like 

rain 
yo'lcIug'aH  it  sounds  like  wind 
e'dzaqlug'aH  it  begins  to  sound 
like  speaking  again  X  231.9 
wu'LlEg'a'l  to  question  X  5.16 
xwd'JcIug'aH  to  croak  174.29 
yd'qleg'a^l  to  begin  to  speak 
12.3 


146.  *xa  TO  say  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

ma/lexa  to  say  ma'le  34.27 

ye'xa  to  say  ye  35.40 

pExa'  to  utter  sound  of  paxala  (shaman)  100.10 

yo'xwa  to  say  yo  X  176.19 

male'xEla  to  continue  to  say  ma'le  X  226.22 

147.  ^dzaqwa  to  speak  [stem-s.,  ind.?]. 


ei'  again 

md^plETi  four  times 


^wU-  all 
^nax^'  all 


148.  ^qla  to  feel  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 
pd8'  hungry 

odz'  wrong 
§34 


e'dzaqwa  to  speak  again  18.13 
md'plEudzaqwa  to  speak  four 

times  73.31 
^vn'ldzaqwa  all  spoke  319.12 
^nd'x^dzagwa  all  spoke  X  197.7 

po'sqfa  to  feel  hungry  36.38 

po'sqlex'^ld  54.8 

d^dzEqlala  to  feel  wrong  30.34 
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149.  ^qtEs  TO  EAT  [sTEM-s.,  IND.].     This  suffix  seems  to  be  very 
irregular. 

g'i'lqlES  to  eat  first  193.4 

149a.  -gf*  TO  EAT  [woBD-s.^  IND.;  ako  stem-s.],  always  used  with  redu- 
plicated stem. 


^e'toas  deer 
Lla'e'  black  bear 
ai/inEfm  wolf 
Uq  hemlock  sap 
qla'mdzEk^  salmon  berry 


g'd'we^riEm  clam 
niEse'^q^  sea  egg 
Ic'la'vxis  dried  haUbut 


gs^e'vxisg'  to  eat  deer 
LlELtl'g'  to  eat  bear  meat 
adLauE'mg'  to  eat  wolf's  meat 
Isld/xg'  to  eat  hemlock  sap 
qlaqla'mdzEqii^g*  to  eat  salmon 

berries 
g'tg'd'wixg'  to  eat  clams 
mErriEse'^xg^  to  eat  sea  eggs 
lc'!ilc'!a/w€L8g'    to    eat    dried 

halibut 
XEXo'^leg'  to  eat  mussels 
MMsJc'i'tg'  to  eat  biscuits 


xo'W  mussel 
MsJc'Vt  biscuit 
See  also  §  43,  p.  525. 

160.   ^pla  TO  TASTE  [STEM-S.,  IND.]. 

e^x'pla  good  taste 
150  a.  ^ptMa  to  smell  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

e'x'plala  good  smell 

Qld'nexpldla  it  smells  of  Q!a'neq!e*lak"  95.21 

151.    -(a)fc*a  TO  HAPPEN  [sTEM-S.,  IND.?]. 

o'dzak'a  it  happens  wrongly  (  =  to  die). 

q!d  to  find  qld'ka    to    happen    to    find 

348.13 

152.  ^dllsEni  TO  DIE  OF  [stem-s.,  w]. 
qlwds-  to  cry 


xtds'  to  long 

^mEk^'  round  thing  is  some- 
where 


qlwd'yalxsETn  to  die  of  crying 

367.35 
xu'lydllsEm  to  die  of  longing 

382.27 
^mEgwd'llsEm     to    choke    to 

death  V  428.20 


153.  'Sdafia  to  die  of  [word-s.]. 

pd'sdana  to  die  of  hunger  21.6  ^ 

'    ^nd'lasdana  to  die  of  the  weather  (i.  e.,  by  drowning)  251.42 

154.  -fs/jE  with  hands. 

vntslEg'uatA  not  able  to  climb  up  with  hands  (t^I-  not,  gustd-  up 
[see  no.  20]). 

§  34 
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165.   ^pt(Ut6  WITH  EYES. 

hepfd'Ud  to  look  at  once  63.8 
awE^lplaUo  to  discover  154.16 
g-VlplaUo  to  see  first  X  197.2 

§  36.  Suffixes  which  Change  the  Subject  or  Object  of  a  Verb  (Nos.  166-160) 

156.  *apl(a)  each  other  [stem-s.,   ind.],  with  reduplication   or 

lengthening  of  vowel. 

qds-  to  walk  qa/qampfa  to  race  walking 

hvex-  to  strike  hva/hvex^apfa  to  strike  each 

other  292.6 
8ex^-  to  paddle  sd'seipixipfa  to  race  paddling 

Jclwe'lds  feast  kiwd'Tclweldsapfa  to  vie  giving 

feasts  397.16 

In  the  following  cases  the  vowel  is  lengthened  into  a: 

vmL"  to  ask  wafhapfa  to  ask  each  other 

162.6 

tEk'-  to  throw  tafhapla  to  throw  each  other 

215.10 
mix'-  to  strike  md'x'apJa  to  strike  each  other 

fiEp-  to  throw  na'papla  to  throw  each  other 

X6.23 
(<a-)  to  attack  td'wapla    to    meet    fighting 

288.10 
8Ek'-  to  spear  sd'Jc'dla  to  spear  each  other. 

Long  vowels  remain  imchanged : 

m^Tir  to  make  war  wl'napla  to  make  war  upon 

each  other  270.4 

U'nEm-  to  quarrel  WuEmapla  to  quarrel  together 

121.13 

Wxula  to  love  Id'xulapla  to  love  each  other 

Id'xulapldt     beloved     friend 
267.37  (see  no.  167) 

157.  ^d{la)  EACH  OTHER,  TOGETHER  [  STEM-S.,  IND.],  with  reduplica- 

tion or  change  of  vowel ;  original  meaning  probably  jointly. 

^nsmd'Jc^  friend  ^na/muk'dla  friends   to   each 

other  147.20  (see  p.  436). 

q!wd8~  to  cry  qiwd'qlusdla  to  cry  together 

157.8 
After  vowels  it  takes  the  form  -sdla. 

tsfd'^ya  sister  tsId'ts.Wyasdla  sisters  to  each 

other  47.42 
§35 
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Frequently  it  appears  combined  with  ^a  among  (no.  7). 

Tid' Lcla  to  listen  Tid'waLelagdla  to  listen  to  each 

other  26.10 

xfi  to  split  xoxuga'la    broken    to    pieces 

among  itself  27.7 

168.  ^atnas  to  cause  [word-s.]. 

a^meld'mas  to  cause  to  be  spoiled  13.4 

l^ld'mas  to  cause  to  die  39.1 

qfvld'x'^iddvfids  to  cause  to  come  to  life  48.14  (see  no.  90) 

ge'wdsFlda'mds  to  cause  to  become  a  deer  (see  no.  90) 

e'k' ligEmdld^mas  to  cause  face  to  be  turned  up  144.20  (see  nos. 

54,  92) 
Idwd'mas  to  cause  to  be  off  441.32  (see  no.  37) 
^wl'HdlUd'mas  to  cause  all  to  come  out  of  woods  40.17  (see  no.  37c) 

159.  ^80*  PASSIVE  [woRD-s.]-     A  Comparison  between  the  use  of  -so^ 

and  -ayu  (no.  174)  for  expressing  the  passive  shows  that  the 
former  expresses  the  idea  to  be  the  object  op  an  action, 
the  latter  to  be  the  means  of  performing  an  action.  This 
is  brought  out  cleariy  by  the  forms  qd'sHtso^  to  be  pursued 
(literally,  to  be  the  object  of  going)  and  qd'sHda^yu  to  be 
carried  along  (literally,  to  be  the  means  of  going). 

meL-  to  tease  me'Laso^  to  be  teased  2S.37 

WUL'  to  ask  wuLd'so^  to  be  asked  100.23 

^nek'  to  say  ^rie'x'sd^  to  be  told  100.19 

Llo'pa  to  roast     ^  Lfd'pdso^  to  be  roasted  37.27 

ajfe'd  to  take  ax^e'tso^  to  be  taken  43.16 

qla'mHed  to  sing  qla^mtletsd^  it  was  sung 

pfslxElax'^idd'mas  to  cause  to  plElxKlax'Hdd^Tnatsd^     to     be 
become  fog  (see  nos.  91,  90,  transformed   into    fog    (ss 

158)  becomes  te)CS  2.18 

kiwet  feast  (see  no.  46)  ktwe'ltsb^  to  be  feasted  32.32 

{s  after  I  becomes  ts) 

With  following  -^,  this  suffix  becomes  -SEfwe  (see  §  4,  p.  438). 

160.  -i,  passive  of  words  denoting  sense  experiences  and  emotions 

[stem  s.,  w]. 

doq^'  to  see  do'gul  to  be  seen  8.10 

dd'x^vxLLEfla   to  discover    by        do'x^wazs'l  to  be  discovered 

seeing  41.34 

^!dL-  to  know  ql&'LEl  known  136.23 

p!ex^-  to  feel  ple'xul  and  playo'l  to  be  felt 

e'xulr  to  desire  e'xul  and  eyo'l  to  be  desired 

§35 
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^mEl^  to  remember  ^ms'lgul  to  be  remembered 

wain  to  wish  wa'lagEl  to  be  wished  17.7 

Lies-  to  hate  Le'dzsl  to  be  hated 

Here  belongs  also — 

qiayd'la    to    talk    (from    qle        qfd^yol  to  be  spoken  of 
much) 

§  86.  Nominal  Sufaxes  (Nos.  161-104b) 

161.  -e*[  woRD-s.].     This  suffix  serves  to  form  substantives  of  neutral 

stems  and  suffixes.     It  occurs  generally  with  a  demonstrative 
a  or  e  (see  §  56),  and  then  takes  the  forms  ^a^ya  and  -rr*6. 

xd  to  split  xde^  what  has  been  spht  27.13 

ax-  to  do  axa'e^  work  28.1,  79.18 

Jc'ldt-  to  paint  Jc'Id'te^  painting  50.2 

-xLa  hind  end  (no.  15)  o'xLe^  stem  of  canoe  79.9 

-g'iu  forehead  (no.  57)  Ld'siwe^  what  sticks  on  fore- 

head 22.11 

A  number  of  nouns  are  also  found  which  occur  only  with  e*,  but 

which  are  not  known  as  neutral  stems,  except  in  composition. 

L!a"e  black  bear 
'ndqe'  mind 
le'we'  mat 

Here  belongs  the  ending  of  abstract  nouns  in  -ene^  (see  no.  171). 
Lle'^lalae'ne^  the  calling  17.2 

162.  ^enox**  a   person    who    DOEr»   an   action    professionally 

[STEM-S.,  h]. 

sak^'  to  carve  meat  saJdwe'nox^  meat-carver  32.1 

aWx^'  to  hunt  in  canoe  (ite'vnnox^  sea  hunter  V  496.2 

se'x^-  to  paddle  se'xwUcLenox^  paddle  maker  V 

496.4 
tEvn'x'a  to  hunt  goats  tEnjm/^nenox^  goat  hunter  7.4 

^ma'x^-  to  give  potlatch  ^ma^vn'nox^     potlatch     giver 

144.3 

ThLs  suffix  is  also  used  to  designate  tribal  names,  and  place- 
names  derived  from  these. 

Avn'g'a   country  in    back    (?)      Avn'lc'Unox^ 

(Rivers  inlet) 
Gwa'dze^  north  Gwa'tslenox^ 

^ma  what?  ^ma'enox^  of  what  tribe? 

The  tribal  name  Gd'sg'lmux^  contains  a  similar  suffix,  although 
no  reason  can  be  given  for  the  change  from  n  in  -enox^  to  m  in 
-Imux^.    A  similar  change  occurs  in  the  ending  -mp  (no.  168). 
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162a.  (-gd-ESc^)  The  suflBx  corresponding  to  the  Kwakiutl  -^nox^  in 
the  Bella  Bella  dialect  is  -edsx^,  which  may  be  of  the  same 
origin,  the  t  and  n  being  related  sounds. 

He'stdedsz'^  429.33 
A^vn'LledEx''  431.26 
Nd'Uywidsx''  436.30 

163.    ^btS  FOND  OF,  DEVOTED  TO  [STEM-S.,  IND. ;  and  WOED-S.]. 

(a)  STEM-s.: 

ndq-  to  drink  nd'xbia  drunkard 

wdx^  to  smoke  wd'xMs  smoker 

(6)  woRD-s.: 

efaxala  to  work  e'axaldbis  fond  of  work 

efx"p!a  sweet  e'x'pfoMs  fond  of  sweets 

164.  ^JEs  OAPABLE  OP,  used  particularly  with  words  denoting  sense 
impressions  [stem-s.,  h,  generally  used  with  reduplication]. 

(Zoj*-  to  see  do'dsqlua  with  good  power  of 

seeing 
m€«-  to  smell  me'mtslES  with  good  power  of 

smelling 
reZXr'*-  to  lie  Ll'Tklus  liar 

Irregular  peem  to  be — 

ho'Loqlus  with  good  power  of  hearing  X  57.20  (from  ho'Lela  to 

listen) 
do'xtslES  seer  (from  doq^-  to  see) 

165.  '^Elk^  DOING   REPEATEDLY  [sTEM-S.,  w]. 

ndq-  to  drink  nd'^Elk^  drunkard  ( =one  who 

drinks  often  and  much) 
ha^m^  to  eat  Jia^mE^lk^  eater 

a^yi'lk^  attendant  of  chief 

166.  ^Elg*ts  ONE  WHO  DOES  AN  ACT  FOR  OTHERS  [ STEM-S.,  IND.;  and 

WORD-S.]. 

seff^  to  paddle  se'xvlg'ts  one  who  paddles  for 

others 
dd'doqlwala  to  watch  dd'doqlwalE'lg'is      watchman 

228.12 
xoV  to  sprinkle  xo'gElg'U  sprinkler  X  4.8 

0 lAVxiyux^sila  to  take  care        m^ mwayux^sllE'lg'is     watch- 
of  salmon-weir  man  of  salmon-weir  CS  6.10 

xek'  to  sweep  xe^Jcvig'isE^ml    sweeper   mask 

389.25 

§36 
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167.  -W  FELLOW  [woRD-s.,  and  stem-s.,  ind.]. 

(a)  woBD-s.: 

g'dkvla  to  live  in  house 
ya'q^lanttdla  to  speak 


a*ma/lMa  to  play  together 
Id'xwalapl  to  love  each  other 

(b)     STEM-8. : 

bsg^-  man 
g'e^-  chief 

Jcul'  to  lie  down 


g'o'Jculdt  house-mate 
yae'qIaTUIdldt  fellow -speaker 

31.2 
a'ma' Idiot  play-fellow  X  201.4 
WxwaJapIdt     loving     friends 

267.37 

hExFwot  fellow-man  113.12 
g'e'ofut  fellow  chief 
^yo'<  rival  248.12 
Iculd't  person  with  whom  one 
lies  down  X  5.16 


168.  ^mp   RELATIONSHIP  [  STEM-S.]. 

jojf-  grandfather 
ah-  mother 
{wo-)  father 

plElvm-  husband's  sister,  broth- 
er's wife 
fiEg-  parent-in-law,  child-in-hiw 

Here  belongs  also  ginp  wife's  sister.  It  may  be  that  the  m  is 
here  assimilated  by  an  n  of  the  stem.  A  change  between  m 
and  n  has  been  mentioned  in  the  suffix  -enox^,  which  assumes  in 
one  case  the  form  -Imux^  (see  no.  162).  The  stem  for  father 
appears  in  the  possessive  second  person  without  this  suffix. 

169.  »nuk"   HAVING  [STEM-S.,  IND.;  WORD-S.]. 


ga^E'mp  134.2 
alE'mp  35.76 
omp  22.6 
pfE'lwump 

nEgu'mp 


sd'sEm  children 

CMC-  to  do 
wa/ldEm  word 

do'xhoaLEl  to  be  seen 

170.    ^ad  HAVING  [STEM-S.,  w]. 

loAJO-  husband 

Leq-  name 

Tc'lld'  chief's  daughter 

xu'nk^-  child 
§36 


sd'sEmnuJc^    having    children 

45.7 
axnuk^  possessor  103.12 
wa/ldEmnuk^   to   have  word, 

i.  e.,  to  talk  to  46.30 
do'x^waLElnuk^  one  who  has 

seen  things  41.34 

Id'wad  having  a  husband 
48.37 

Le'^ad  having  a  name  19.1 

Ic'Ie'dad    to    have    a    chiefs 
daughter  133.6 

xu'ngwadEX'^id  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  child 
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a&-  mother 

qa'yas  place  of  walking 


ahd'yad  having  a  mother  25.16 
qd'yadzad  having  a  walking 

place  (i.  e.,  words  of  a  song) 

X  6.12 


This  suffix  has  a  secondary  form  in  -id  which  seems  to  be  more 
nominal  in  character  than  the  form  -ad.  It  is  used  in  forms  of 
address. 


g/dfc*-  slave 
^wa's-  dog 


qlafgwid  slave-owner!    (i.  e., 

O  master!) 
'wa'dzid  dog-owner!   (i.  c.,  O 

master!  [who  has  me  for  a 

dog]) 


Ha'mdzid  food-owner 


The  same  form  is  used  in  names. 
Twf^msa  to  eat 

171.  -gn(c*),  suffix  forming  abstract  nouns  [stem-s.,  h,  word-s]. 

Never  used  without  possessive  pronouns. 

Jc'Ie'ldk'a  to  club  Jc' le'lak' lene'  the  clubbing 

Jc'Ies  not  Tc'le'tslene'  10.9,  262.15 

e'axEla  to  work  e^axslciene^  83.3 

avn'nagwis  country  avn^ruigwitsfene^    a    kind    of 

country  258.23 
bEgwd'nEm  man  hEgwd'uE^mene^  manhood 

131.35 

172.  -fc"  passive  past  participle  [stem-s.,  w]. 


Lldp-  to  roast 
gUoL'  to  steal 
lE^vn'l  fire  in  house 

wot-  to  lead 

qlEla'  to  put  under  water 
'mEUS'  to  measure 
qamx^'  to  put  on  down 

173.    ^JEni  INSTRUMENT  [ STEM-S.,  w]. 

Jc'Il-  to  fish  with  net 
Lap-  to  peg 
.  'md'yuL'  to  be  bom 
qlEmt"  to  sing 

174.  ^ayu  instrument  [stem-s.,  w]. 

'lap-  to  dig 

deg*^  to  drive,  to  punch 


Lld'hslc''  roasted  155.22 

g'Uo'LEk^  stolen 

lE^vji'lk^  fire  made  in  house 

187.25 
wa'dEJc""  led  109.7 
qlEle'lc''  sinker  V  488.9 
'mETie'k^  measured  V  477.1 
qamo'lc^  covered   with   down 

153.35 

Tce'LEm  net 
LobE'm  peg  79.13 
'ma/yuLEm  what  is  bom 77. 18 
qlE'mdEm  song  15.6 

^Id'hayu  digging-stick 
de'gwayu  pile-driver  100.9 

§36 
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This  suffix  is  also  used  to  express  a  passive.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  and  -so^  (no.  159)  is,  that  -«d'  is  the  passive  of  verbs 
that  have  a  direct  object,  while  -ayu  is  the  passive  of  verbs  that 
are  accompanied  by  an  instrumental. 

qd's'td  to  begin  to  walk  qd's^tdayu  he  was  a  means  of 

walking  (i.  e.,  he  was  taken 
away) 

dETix-  to  sing  dE'nx^idayu  it  was  sung  13.14 

176.  »and  instrument [stem-s.,  ind.].  This  suffix  is  used  with  a  few 
words  only,  and  is  not  freely  movable. 

wuse'g'a  to  put  on  belt  vmse'g'ano  belt 

lia'nx'LEnd  to  put  on  fire  ha'nx'Lano  kettle 

la'stano  to  be  put  into  water 

It  seems  that  suffixes  in  -nd  (see  no.  2)  may  take  this  form;  but 

they  take  also  the  forms  in  -ayu;  for  instance, 

axLE'ndayu  to  be  put  on  43.14 

176.  -fifii  REASON  OF  [woRD-s.];  loses  initial  gr*. 

la/g'il  reason  of  going  14.3 
g'ofxel  reason  of  coming  16.7 

177.  ^qldmas  reason  [word-s.]. 

no'gnxiqldmds  I  am  the  reason  of  U.S.N.M.  669.9 
laqid'maa/qds  you  were  the  reason  of  X  229.3  ' 

178.   ^LEfl    CAUSE   OF[sTEM-8.,  IND.]. 

ydq^'  to  distribute  yd'xLEU  property    (what   in- 

duces one  to  distribute) 

tsle^lwala  to  be  famous  ^.'^Zt^xixx^n  fame  (what causes 

one  to  be  famous) 

yd'laqwa  to  sing  sacred  song  yd'ldx^LEU     sacred    song     X 

69.30  (what  induces  one  to 
sing  sacred  song) 

179.  ^&nEm  obtained  by  [stem-s.,  w,  and  word-s.,  w]. 

JiauL-  to  shoot  Jia'nLdnEm  obtained  by  shoot- 

ing 138.25 

qfdJc'OL  to  obtain  a  slave  qld^JcoLduEm  obtained  by  ob- 

taining a  slave  136.25  (see 
no.  140) 

LeH'  to  invite  Le'lduEm  guest  (obtained  by 

inviting)  163.9 

SETir  to  plan  sE^nd^nsm  obtained  by  plan- 


ning 278.76 
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179a.  -in^f  obtained  by  [stbm-s.,  w]. 

do'fc"-  to  troll  do'gvnnet  obtained   by   troll- 

ing 

Jc'ex-  to  scrape  K'e'xiriet    Obtained-by-scrap- 

ing  X  179.9 

180.  -nil  abbiying  unexpectedly  [stem-s.,  w,  and  lengthens  vowel 

of  stem]. 

6^Xr*-  man  ha' guns  visitor 

Xr* /ex**- to  escape  k'le'vmns  obtained  by  escap- 

ing, runaway  slave  X  197.5 

181.  ^mUt  REFUSE  [sTEM-8.,  IND.,  with  reduplication]  (see  §  43). 

g'ok^  house  g'  o'gax^hnut  remains  of  ahouse 

146.8 

8dp->  to  hew  sd'yapmut  chips  (with  weak- 

ened initial  s) 

132.    '^dS  PLACE   OF  [STEM-S.,  W]. 

sex^-  to  paddle  se'wds  place  where  one  pad- 

dles 129.32 

lafhsia  to  go  in  la/bEdas  place  where  one  goes 

in  8.12 

Lldp-  cormorant  Llo'has  cormorant  rock  369.29 

qda-  to  walk  qd'yas  walking  place  11.3 

qd'yasnaxwa  place  where  he 
would  walk  38.39  (see  no. 
95) 

fd^wayrigivUa  to  make  a  weir        m'wayugvnHas  place  of  mak- 
ing a  weir  27.24 

yd'xytqivxi  to  lie  dead  on  rock         yd'xyiqiwdas    place    of    lying 

dead  on  rock  40.12 

183.    '^dJBmS  PLACE  WHEBE  SOMETHING  IS  DONE  HABITUALLY  [WORD- 
S.,  IND.]. 

Jcwe'las  f easting-place  hve'lasdEms  place  where  feasts 

are  held  habitually 
g'ok^  house  g'o'x^dBms  village  site  51 .22 

183a.  '^ndk^  country  lying  in  a  certain  direction  [ind.]. 

gt(76«-  far  qwe'senak^  far  side  11.2 

'nala  south  ^nd'Unak  south  side  X  144.7 

grixxr  down  river  gwd'nak^  country  down  river 

X3.ll 
a-  something  avn'Tiagwis  coimtry  142.4  (see 

no.  45) 
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* 
184.    '^ats!^  RECEPTACLE  [STEM-S.,  W]. 

Tidq-  to  drink  no! gats !e  cup,  bucket  20.10 

vnn-  to  go  to  war  wV^natsle  war  canoe  129.25 

ktwl'las  feasting  place  Tclwe^ladzatsU,      Tclwe'layatsle 

feast  house 
Lei-  to  inviting  te^LE^latsfe      inviting     recep- 

tacle, i.  e.;  feast  house 
tsleq-  winter  dance  tslafgatsle  dance  house  11.13 

185.  "X^flEm  TIME  of[stem-s.,  ind.,  and  word-s.].     The  initial  x* 

is  dropped  after  «,  Jcj  and  l  sounds. 

qafsdETYi  time  of  walking  146.41 
y%7wa/x'dEm  time  of  dancing  72.27  (also  yi'x^dBm) 
bEgwd'nETnx'HdEX'dEmdl  time  long  ago  of  becoming  a  man  CS 
8.4  (see  nos.  90,  86) 

186.  "^Enx  SEASON.     The  rule  of  attachment  is  not  clear.     There 

may  be  a  secondary  form  -x^Enx. 

mo^qfunx  four  years  18.3 
he^EUX  summer  194.20 

In  a  few  cases  the  suffix  seems  to  weaken  the  terminal  consonant. 
mas  what  md'yEux  what  season  X  166.28 

187.  'alas  material  [stem-s.,  w?]. 

sex^-  to  paddle  se^vxdas  material   for  paddles 

{se'xwalds  V  496.5) 

188.  'tslEs  or  mdzES  (?)  piece  of  [word-s.]. 

xv)a/Tc!unats!E8  piece  of  a  canoe 
}>Egwa/nEmdzE8  pieces  of  a  man  32.42 

188a.  '^80^  remains  of  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

xa'qesb^  remains  of  bones  94.21 

aWkwiso^  blood  from  a  wound  U.S.N.M.  669.13 

Jcd'peso^  pieces  cut  out  with  shears 

189.  'fnis  USELESS  part  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

dEud's  cedar-bark  dEUd/smis  useless  part  belong- 

ing to  cedar-bark  (i.  e,, 
cedar-tree  [yellow  cedar]) 

IseIx-  hail  tSE^lxmis  hail-stones  121.24 

190.  'pfeq  stick,  tree  [stem-s.,  ind.;  also  word-s.]. 

^max^-  to  give  a  potlatch  ^ma'x^pleq  potlatch  pole 

yll'  to  tie  yVlpH^Endd'la    to    tie    to    a 

stick  158.32 
Here  belongs  also 

ye'qlEutlEq  speaker's  staflf  (from  yd'qlETdldla  to  speak)  186.39 
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190a.  -aanO  rope,  line  [stem-s.,  w].  ' 

8Ek'^  to  harpoon  ssg'a'ano     harpoon     line     V 

493.19 
q^lEls-    to    put    under    water       qfEldza^ano     anchor     line    V 

487.33 

mak'-  near  to  Tna/g'oand  a  line  next  to — ^V 

493.26 
1906.  'tnafiD  head  [stem-s.,  ind.]. 

dzEx*'  silver  salmon  dzEX^ma'nd  head  of  silver  sal- 

•  •  • 

mon  93.12 
msl'  to  twist  ma'Uqa/mand  halibut  head 

xi^*- rough  xu'lqumand   head   of   dogfish 

93.13 

191.  '^asd^  MEAT  OF  [stem  s.,  ind.]. 

6zX:"-  man  ha/Tcwdsde  flesh  of  a  man  32.1 

SOS'  spring  salmon  sa/sasde  meat  of  spring  salmon 

225.32 

192.  -y(a)  woman  [word-s.]. 

lEqwafga  brain  woman  48.23 

Ild'lamdla^a  right  going  woman  11.12  (see  no.  142a) 

Jc'ixEld'^a  crow  47.30 

This  suffix  occurs  in  combination  with  -ayu  means  of  (no.  174) 
very  often  in  names  of  women. 
hm/xulayu^a  woman  being  means  of  giving  potlatch  38.15 
A  secondary  form,  -^o*,  belongs  at  present  to  the  Bella  Bella  dia- 
lect, but  occurs  in  a  few  proper  names  and  in  a  few  terms  of 
relationship  in  the  Kwakiutl  dialect. 
'n^me'm^as  sister  48.31 

193.  "Em,  a    frequent    nominal    suffix    of    unknown    significance 

[stem-s.,  in  some  cases  w.]. 

ties-  stone  He's  Em 

f^q-  name  re'^Em 

8d8-  spring  salmon  saftsEm 

808-  children  of  one  person  sa/sEm 

Jc'fU'  tongue  JdUE^m 

193a.  "tiEnif  an  irregular  nominal  suffix,  probably  related  to  193. 

^Eg'-  wife  gEUE^m 

qle-  many  qle'nsTn 

1936.  "€LnEm,  irregular,  apparently  designating  animate  beings. 

J^fc"-  man  hEgwa/riEm 

g'tnl-  child  g'inafuEm 

g'a'weq-  clam  g'a/weqauEm 

(36 
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1 93c.  "OlEm,  nominal  suffix. 

tslEX'qfa'  to  feel  sick  tslEx^qlo'lsm  sickness  284.18 

mejf*-  to  calk  Me'mg'olEm     canoe- calking 

285.23 
Isn-  dead  lEflo'lsm  death  244.22 

si-  fast,  tight  do'lsm  ballast  311.25 

194.  ^6tna8,  ^^mas.    This  suffix  is  used  to  designate  classes  of 

animals,  but  occurs  also  in  a  few  other  words. 

g'U-  to  walk  on  four  feet  g'Vlg'aomcLS  quadrupeds 

pfEL"  to  fly  pfe'ptaLomds  birds 

ma-  to  swim  mafmadmas  fish 

{tsle'aayasde  clam-meat)  istefistddwemas  shell-fish. 

lok^'  strong  lo'JcIwemas  strong 

wd'Llemaa  weak 

eU  new  a'lomaa  new 

ha'mr  to  eat  he'mddmas  food 

194a.  ''JEn,  a  nominal  suffix  [stem-s^<^]. 

LleX"  sea  lion  i.'e Vjsn  81.16 

dzax^'  silver  salmon  dza^vrufn 

m 

hamx^-  humpback  salmon  ha'no'n 

1946.  'Tna  nominal  suffix  [stem-s.,  w]. 

gvxix^'  raven  gvxi'^vnna  46. 13 

§  37.  ADVERBIAL  SUFFIX 

195.  'plEn  TIMES  [woRD-s.].    I  place  this  suffix  with  some  reluc- 

tance in  a  group  by  itself,  since  it  seems  to  form  almost  the 
only  adverb  that  exists  in  the  language.  Perhaps  it  woiild 
be  better  to  consider  it  a  classifier  of  numerals  (§  24). 

moplEU  four  times  12.5 
'nE^mplETix'std*  one  time  (span)  across  72.39 
md^plETie'sta  four  times  around  13.9 
hie'lopfsnawa's  the  right  number  of  days  355.26 

{  38.  SXJBSIDIABY  SX7FFIZES  (NOS.  196-197) 

196.  -£7m-.  The  plural  of   all  suffixes  denoting  space  limitations 

seems  to  be  formed  by  the  subsidiary  suffix  -.^m,  which  precedes 
the  primary  suffix. 

-xsd  through  Jclwa/xsA  hole  Jdiva/xumxsd  holes  100.29 

"Z's  across  lb' ml-  to  split  LEmlsmz's'snd    to    split 

cedar-trees  158.30 
-^ata  around  gs^lq-  to  swim  ^E^lqame^stala    to    swim 

about  [plural]  153.22. 

§§  87,  38, 
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-axa  down 
'tsJod  into 
a  on  rock 
s  on  ground 
'Xs  in  canoe 
'X'sis  foot 


lox'  to  roll 
tslEJn-  to  point 

g'il'    to    walk    on 

four  feet 
ya'q^'  to  lie  dead 

nex'  to  pull 

Hep-  to  step 


Wxumdxa  they  roll  down 
19.12 

tslEmE'mtalod  to  point 
into  several  things  46.37 

(filE'mg'i^laLa  to  walk  on 
rocks  [  plural]  42.4 

ya'jumya^Zslyingdead  on 
ground  [  plural]  32.12 

ne^XEmxsEla  to  pull  sev- 
eral into  canoe  208.18 

He'pEmx'sidzEnd  to  step 
on  feet  184.35 


In  purely  distributive  expressions  reduplicated  forms  are  used. 

197.  ^g'il'  MOTION,  used  in  combination  with  a  number  of  primary 
suffixes  denoting  space  limitations  of  rest.  To  these  they  seem 
to  add  the  idea  of  motion.  Like  other  suffixes  beginning  with 
g',  this  suffix  loses  its  initial  g\  It  seems  to  be  indifferent. 
The  following  suffix  modifies  the  terminal  I  of  the  suffix;  and 
two  forms  appear,  -^'U-  and  -g'aEl-,  which  are  not  clearly 
distinct.     The  accent  seems  to  change  the  vowel  into  d. 

With  -dla  STATIONARY  ON  WATER  (no.  41) : 

TdwafwiUa    to    be    seated    on        Jcfwd'g'iltala  to  sit  down  on 
water  (from  Jclwd  to  sit) 

^msJc'd'la  round  thing  on 
water  (from  'rriEJc^-  a  round 
thing  is  'somewhere) 

With  -X?  MOVING  ON  WATER  (uo.  42) : 

Ld'x^waLe^    to    move     about        Jia'ng'daLe'  canoe  comes  to  be 

standing  on  water  on  water  130.10 

dzExk' taflag'iLl^  sound  of  splitting  comes  to  be  on  water  152.19 

With  -a  ON  ROCK  (no.  43) : 

Jclwaa'  to  be  seated  on  rock        axfa/lod  to  put  down  on  rock 

102.31  171.22 

rnVx^a  to  be  asleep  on  rock  me'x^a^U  to  go  to  sleep  on  rock 

g'ilE'mg'i^laia  to  walk  on  rock  [plural]  22.10 
tao'dEg'dd'lod  to  put  on  rock  153.28 

With  -8  ON  GROUND  (uo.  44) : 


water      /  '^  '    ^^'•' 

^mE^gultala  round  thing  alights 
on  water 


^e'8 


being    a    long    time    on 
ground  37.14 
Jclwa's  to  be  seated  on  ground 
61.8 


44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10- 
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ge^g'Us  to  move  a  long  time  on 

ground  30.21 
JcIwd^g'aEls   to   sit    down   on 

ground  37.3 

§38 
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With  -68  ON  BEACH  (no.  45) : 

ha'ne's  canoe  is  on  beach  102.34       ha'ngaHis  canoe  comes  to  be 

on  beach  101.40 

With  -il  IN  HOUSE  (no.  46) : 

Iclwal'l  to  be  seated  in  house        Jctiva/g'alil    to    sit    down    in 

173.20  house  24.5 

yd'qumg'alU  to  fall  dead  in  house  [plural]  X  110.34 

With  'X8  IN  CANOE  (no.  48) : 

ho'^uxa  they  have  gone  aboard        ho'sfvxilEXS  they  start  to  go 
224.9  aboard  84.37 

With  -jra  among  (no.  7) : 

dd'g'tlaala  to  carry  among  them  240.6 
lE^'lg'U^ala  to  kill  among  them  X  14.21 

With-xz;(a)  behind  (no.  15): 

dd'g'UxLola  to  take  secretly  99.18 

gd'Tcvlxme^  house  following  behind;  i.   e.,  house  obtained  in 
marriage  220.41 

The  explanation  of  these  forms  is  not  beyond  all  doubt.  While 
in  most  cases  the  distinction  of  motion  and  position  is  quite 
clear,  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  form  in  -g'tl-  is  not 
applied,  although  motion  seems  to  be  clearly  implied.  We 
have  lax8  to  go  aboard  147.38;  daxs  to  take  aboard 
114.25,  while  the  two  examples  of  ho'^axs  and  ho'afvxilExs 
22.9  and  84.37,  bring  out  the  distinction  with  the  same  suflSx. 

The  same  element. is  evidently  combined  in  -'g'oaLEla  (no.  96) 
which  may  thus  be  a  compound  of  -g'il  and  a  sufEx  -LE{la), 

On  the  whole,  -g'il  seems  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  inchoative,  and 
the  suffixes  which  take  this  suffix  do  not  often  take  -x'Hd 
(no.  90),  or  the  inchoative  completive  -d.  Still  we  have 
ai^a/lUIdd  to  put  into  178.8. 

$  30.  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  SUFFIXES 

The  following  list  of  suffixes  is  arranged  alphabetically,  the  letters 

following  by  groups  the  order  here  given : 

E  dz,  is,  is! 

a,  a,  e,  «,  e,  i,  i,  y  g',  k',  Jc'! 

dy  6,  o,  u,  w  g^y  A:«,  A:/« 

6,  p,  p/,  m  y,  },  q! 

df  t  tl,  n  x'y  x«,  X 

8  Z,    2,    ^,    Ly   lI 

5  39 
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'Sm  (for  -gsm)  face  54,  85 

'Em  genuine  111 

'Sm  instrument  173 

'Em  diminutive  110a 

'Em  nominal  193 

'EM'  plural  of  locative  suffixes 

196 
'Em^ya  cheek  55 
'EMsIc^  as  I  told  you  133 
'Eml  mask  54a 
'En  nominal  194a 
'En  (for  -t' /in)  body  80 
'Eng'a  in  a  dream  134 
'C)Enx  season  186 
'E8  capable  of  164 
'Bxsta  mouth  61 
'Elk*  one  who  is  in  the  habit 

of  165 
'Elgis  one  who  does  for  others 

166 
'eUu8  down  river  23 
-a  verbal  suffix  1 
-a  on  rock  43 
-a  tentative  141 
-<uind  rope  190a 
-a*ya  nominal  161 
-ayu  instrument  174 
-au  (for  -Ar'au)  between  8 
-a^wU,  -ahml  across  25 
-dp/  neck  65 
-ap/  each  other  156 
'obo  under  29 
-dmas  to  cause  158 
-ad  having  170 
-ato  ear  58 
-atus  down  river  23 
-dnjFm  obtained  by  179 
-dnEm  nominal  1936 
-dn^i  perhaps  106 
-and  instrument  175 
-as  place  of  182 
-dsde  meat  of  191 
-dtsle  receptacle  184 
-aq  crotch  71 
-axia  towards,  past  9 


-0^0  extreme  13 

-dxa  down  19 

-dla  (for  -Jc'Idla)  sound  of  144 

-ala  to  persuade  144a 

'olas  material  for  187 

-dlisBm  to  die  of  152 

'^aLEla    (for  -g'oaLEla)   sud- 
denly 96 

-dla  continued  position  92 

-c*  nominal  161 

-yog' a  returning  10a 

'i')ydla  to  go  to  look  for  142 

-iu  (for  -g'iu)  forehead  57 

Ap!  (for  -dp!)  neck  65 

Ap!  (for  -ap!)  each  other  156 

-ernds  classes  of  animals  194 

-im's  near  by  11 

Ad  (for  -x'^ld)  to  begin  90 

Ad  (for  -x'^td)  recent  past  87 

Ad  having  170 

'it  (tor '1c' lit)  body  79 

'edEX*  people  162a 

'Ina  nominal  1946 

'irie^  abstract  noun  171 

'inaJc*  direction  183a 

Ariet  obtained  by  179a 

'inox*  skillful  in,  people  162 

-es  in  body  78 

-£S  beach,  open  place  45 

'Bsd^  remains  of  188a 

'C^sta  (also  -^e'sta)  around  6 

-eg  in  mind  81 

-eg'e  back  69 

-d^a  (for  'g'dga)  side  of  51 

-exsd  to  desire  139 

Ala  (for  -g'ila)  to  make  136 

A'ldla  about  5 

Al  in  house  46 

Al  (for  -g'll)  reason  176 

-iL  astonishing!  128 

-€X  into  house,  into  mouth  47 
-eLe^sEla  ashore  47a 
'ZlIxo  in  throat  63a 

Alba  nose  60 

-0  (for  -jro)  meeting  142c 

§39 
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-<J  (also  -wd)  in  a  wrong  man- 
ner, off  124 

-0  small  114 

-0-  off,  away  from  37 

-wuqd  out  of  a  hole  376 
-weIs  out  of  house  376 
-wultslod  out  of  376 
-wuUla  out  of  an  enclo- 
sure 37c 
-wultd  out  of  canoe  37c 
"VmUos  down  out  of  37c 

-wd  (also  -d)  in  a  wrong  man- 
ner, off  124 

-wcHa   (also  -did)   stationary 
on  water  41 

-wis  and  so  104 

-vmV.a  very  117 

.-wul  (also  -ul)  remote  past  86 

-0*2/0  middle  16 

-omas  classes  of  animals  194 

-od  to  begin  2,  37a 

'Ot  (for  -k'tot)  opposite  12 

-ot  fellow  167 

'08  cheek  56 

'^usta  up  river  24 

'^usdes  up  from  beach  22 

-us^  (for  -g'ustd)  up  20 

'Ostqfa   to   use    (so    and   so 
often)  143 

'oJc^  (also  -soJc^)  person  82 

'olEm  nominal  193c 

-dla   (also  -wdla)   stationary 
on  water  41 

-dla  (also  -sdla)  each  other 
157 

-oH  ugly  109 

-ul  remote  past  86 

-OL  to  obtain  140 

-olsla  continued  motion  93 

-hsta  into  a  hole  28 

-plETh  times  195 

-6a  point  31 

-p/a  to  taste  150 

-p!dla  to  smell  150a 

-p lotto  with  eyes  155 

§39 


-hido^  small,  singular  112 

-6i«  fond  of,  devoted  to  163 

-pleg'a  (Jor -x'pUg'a)  thigh  73 

-pllq  pole,  stick  190 

-bo  chest  68 

-bola  to  pretend  125 

-poL  into  a  hole  (Newettee 
dialect)  28a 

-*m  and  103 

-m^Ticx"  small,  plural  113 

•^mdno  head  1906 

-mi«  useless  part  189 

-^rries  and  so  104 

-md  at  once  118 

-^mut  refuse  181 

-w4Za  moving,  walking  142o 

-mp  relationship  168 

-d  to  begin  2 

-dEm  (for  -x'dsm)  time  of  185 

-dsms  place  where  something 
is  done  habitually  183 

-dETt  finger  width  85a 

-t!a  (for  -xt!a)  out  to  sea  22a 

-tla  but  101 

-da'x^  (for  -x'da^x^)  pronom- 
inal plural  (see  §  68) 

-de  (for  -x'dZ)  transition  from 
present  to  past  89 

-W  to  do  a  thing  while  doing 
something  else  97 

-to  (for  -^sto)  eye,  round  open- 
ing 59 

-UEm  nominal  193a 

-^nakvla  gradual  motion,  one 
after  another  94 

-naxwa  sometimes  95 

-ne^sLoh,  if!  130 

-rieq^  comer  18 

-no^  too  much,  too  often  (see 
§66) 

-no  side  17 

-niLs  side  17 

-ni^Ar**  having  169 

-nuLEm  temples  546 

-nulg'a  groins  36a 
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-nd  to  begin  2 

^n^edgeof  around  object(  ?)  34 

-fw  arriving  unexpectedly  180 

-Twa  under  water  26 

-ndzsm  throat  64 

-ntsles  down  to  beach  21 

-nx  edge  of  a  flat  thing  33 

-8  on  ground  44 

-«•  (for  -x's^)  across  the  mid- 
dle 4 

sEm  round  surface  85 

'Saqo  penis  72 

'Sidp!  (for  -x'sidp!)  shoulder 
66 

-«iu  (for  -x'siu)  mouth  of 
river  50 

'Se^sta  (also  -e^sta)  aroimd  6 

'818  (for  -x'sls)  foot  75 

"sHa  (for  -x'sUa)  to  take  care 
of  137 

'8d  (for  'X8d)  through  1 

'80^  passive  159 

'8dk^  (also  -oA:«)  person  82 

sdla  (also  -dla)  each  other  157 

-s^dk  deserted  1426 

'•'8ta  water  39 

-«da7Ui  to  die  of  153 

"^sto  eye,  round  opening  59 

•-8^Em  round  surface  85 

''8qvxip  five  40 

'SX'd  tooth  62 

't8!E  with  hands  154 

'dzE8j  'UIes  piece  of  188 

'Uldna  (for  -x'tsldna)  hand  67 

-te/oj  long  84 

-dzaqwa  to  speak  147 

-dze  large  110 

-iZsd  indeed  119 

-dzo  on  a  flat  thing  35 

-te/o  in  27 

-^'  to  eat  149a 

"Ic's  top  of  a  square  object  38 

-g'a  (for  gig'a)  inside  of  a 
hollow  object  36 

'(a)Jc'a  to  happen  151 


-g'oaLEla  suddenly  96 

"Ic' 1(168  inside  of  body  78a 

-k'au  between  8 

-g'ariEm  perhaps  107 

-Ica^  really  108 

'leased  beautiful  108a 
0  'Jc'Idla  continued  noise  144 

-g'olU  in  house  46 

-g'aH  to  begin  to  make  a  noise 
145 

-g'iu  forehead  57 

-git  body  79 

'k'Hn  body  80 

'Ic'ina  accidentally  122 

-k'inal  nicely  120 

-g'tg'a  inside  of  a  hollow  ob- 
ject 36 
T  'hliga^l  noise  145 

'1c'!e8  in  body  78a 

-g'd^a  side  of  51 

'Jc'dx'e  knee  74 

-g'lia  to  make  136 

'Jc'lUga  front  of  body  70 

-g'tlxLola  following  secretly 
197 

-g'il'  motion  197 

-^'ll  reason  176 

-g'itidla  stationary  on  surface 
of  water  41 

'Ic'dla  between  8 
"X  'Tc'tdt  opposite  12 

-g'ustd  up  20 

-A:"  passive  participle  172 

-gEm  face  54,  round  85 

-^Eml  mask  54a 

-qlES  to  eat  149 

-qlE^e^  meat  77 

-gay  -qa  among  7 

• 

•^a  woman  192 

-q!a  to  feel  148 

-qfdmas  reason  177 

'^ame^  among  others,  excel- 
lent 7a 

-qfandJc^  quite  unexpectedly 
127 

§39 
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-jf(w  woman  192 

-q!ala  entirely  99a 

-qiala'ma  to  no  purpose  123 

'fcwS  (for  -Jc'e)  top  of  square 
object  38 

-^0  to  meet  142c 

-qwap  (for  -sqwap)  fire  40 

'^dla  among  themselves  157 

-x'  exhortative  131  (see  §  66) 

-XEfU  evidently  135 

"Qca  to  say  146 

-x'd  (for  -sra)  tooth  62 

-^c'ld  to  begin  90 

-x'^ld  recent  past  87 

-xoa  also  98 

-xo  neck  63 

-qwa^s  days  (number  of)  856 

'XOL  oh,  wonder!  129 

-x'pllga  thigh  73 

-(L'dEm  time  of  185 

-x'da'x^  pronominal  plural 
(see  §  68) 

-^la  out  to  sea  22a 

-x'de  transition  from  present 
to  past  89 

'<itd  on  top  of  a  standing  ob- 
ject 30 

-x'8^  across  the  middle  4 

-xs  in  canoe  48 

-x'sa  away  from  10 

'<x^a  flat  object  83 

•^'8(da  carelessly  121 

-x'sa  still,  entirely  99 

-x'sidp!  shoulder  66 

"X'siu  mouth  of  river  50 


-x'«i»  foot  75 
.  -xseg'a  in  front  of  house  52 

"X'sHa  to  take  care  of  137 

'Xsd  through  3 

"Xsd  behind,  tail-end  14 

-x'st!  as  usual  126 

-x'stlddk^  seemingly  126 

'X'tsldna  hand  67 

-x"ia,  'XlH  top  of  a  round  ob- 
ject, on  head  32,  53 

'XLa  bottom,  stem  15 

-^x'Ld  very  116 

-xLe  miserable,  pitiful,  too 
bad  that  115 

-xio  top  of  tree,  hair  of  body 
49,76 

'■la  verbal  and  nominal,  con- 
tinuative  91 

-*Z(a)  it  is  said  132 

'lagiL  in  the  mean  time  100 

'lax  uncertainty,  in  condi- 
tional and  potential  sen- 
tences 105 

Hal  to  be  occupied  with  138 

-I  passive  of  verbs  denoting 
sense  impressions  and  emo- 
tions 160 

'L  future  88 

'LEU  cause  of  178 

'La  (for  -x'La)  top  of  a  round 
object  32 

'La  but  102 

'Le  (for  -xLe)  miserable  115 

-L6*  moving  on  water  42 


Modification  of  Stents  ( §  §  40-46) 

i  40.  METHODS 

Stems  are  modified  by  the  phonetic  influences  of  suffixes,  by  redupli- 
cation and  change  of  vowels.  The  first  of  these  phenomena  was  noted 
m§  18. 

Reduplication  and  change  of  vowel  indicate  principally  (1)  an 
iterative,  (2)  distributive  plurality,  and  (3)  unreality.     The  manner 

§40 
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of  reduplication  differs  according  to  the  function  it  performs,  but 
great  irregularities  are  found  in  some  of  the  reduplicated  forms. 

§  41.  ITEBATIVE 

Duplication  of  the  whole  stem  is  used  to  express  the  idea  of  occa- 
sional repetition  of  an  action.  The  accent  tends  to  be  thrown  back 
to  the  first  syllable. 

me'xa  to  sleep  me'xmexa  to  sleep  now  and 

then 
Ita'nLa  to  shoot  lia'nlJianLa  to  shoot  now  and 

then 
dzBflxwa  to  run  dzE'lx^dzElqfwa   to   run    now 

and  then 

Stems  ending  in  vowels,  and  probably  those  ending  in  m,  n,  I,  take 
in  this  form  a  suffix  -Ic'  which  is  included  in  the  duplication  and 
becomes  x'  before  consonants. 

tsd  to  draw  water  tse'x'tsek'a  to  draw  water  now 

and  then 

la  to  go  Id'x'lak'a 

to  to  attack  td'xHohva 

tslo  to  give  tsld'xHslohwa 

xo  to  split  xd'x^ohva 

no  to  aim  no^x^ohva 

te'no  to  pole  temix^te^nvkwa 

q!wa  to  stand  spread  out  [plu-  qlwd'x'qwak'a  ( =  umbrella) 

ral] 

hd^mr-  to  eat  ha'mx'luimJc'a 

Jdumsh  to  bum  Jc!umE'lx'Jc!umElJc'a 

{  42.  DISTBIBnnVE  PLXTBALITY 

Distributive  plurality  is  expressed  by  reduplication  of  the  first  few 
sounds  of  the  word,  the  form  of  reduplication  showing  great  varia- 
tions, according  to  the  phonetic  character  of  the  word.  In  some 
cases  modifications  of  the  vowel  take  the  place  of  reduplication ;  but 
it  would  seem  that  most  of  these  cases  are  due  to  secondary  modi- 
fication, perhaps  to  phonetic  decay,  of  reduplicated  forms.  Prob- 
ably in  all  forms  of  these  reduplicated  plurals  there  remains  a  hiatus 
between  the  reduplicated  syllable  and  the  stem. 

(1)  Reduplication  of  the  first  consonant  with  e  vowel  is  used,  when 
the  accent  of  the  reduplicated  word  remains  on  the  word  itself,  and 
does  not  move  back  to   the  reduplicated  syllable.    To  this  class 

41,42 
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belong  all  words  with  monosyllabic  stem  and  short  vowel  terminating 
in  a  single  consonant. 

na'qe^  mind  rieTvd/qe^  152.31 

lia/naLlEm  arrow  liehafnaLlEm  139.12  (compare 

Tva'nLlenox''  §  41.3) 

'no'lasHE^ETni^  *n^nd'last!E^Eine'l76.14(conX' 

pare  ^nd^lii  §  41.2) 

Ldm  post  f^Lo/m  186.24 

qlo'latsfe  kettle  q!eq!d'lats!e  20.10 

d'le  recent  ea/le  43.36 

xcUsE'm  box  xexatsE'm 

l^la'  dead  V^IeW  157.21 

^UEmo'lc^  friend  'ne^UEmd'Jc^ 

q!vla'  alive  q!weq!vla'  158.37 

g'ok^  house  gig'b'Tc^ 

(2)  Reduplication  of  the  first  consonant  followed  by  the  first  vowel, 
and  shortening  of  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  unreduplicated 
word,  takes  place  when  the  accent  is  thrown  back  to  the  first  syllable, 
and  the  first  vowel  is  long. 

xwd'JcIuna  canoe  ocwd'xwdkluna  222.21 

•  •  • 

qfd'Jc'd  slave  q!d'q!Ek'd  209.43 

tsld'^ya  younger  brother  tsld^tsla^ya  47.2 

^no'la  elder  brother  ^nd'^UEla      174.20      (compare 

^no'lastlE^Eme*^  §  41.1) 
po'sdana  to  die  of  hunger  po'pEsdana  177.12 

(3)  Reduplication  of  the  first  syllable  takes  place  when  the  accent 
is  thrown  back  to  the  first  syllable,  when  the  first  vowel  is  at  the 
same  time  short,  and  when  the  first  s^^Uable  of  the  stem  has  an  m,  ti, 
or  I  following  its  vowel  and  as  the  first  sound  of  a  consonantic  cluster. 

xu'mde  otter  xu'mxumde 

^    8Ems  mouth  sic'msETris 

qlE^mdEin  song  qlE'mqiEmdEm  194.37 

ha'nLlenox^  archer  ha'nlianLlenox^   155.37  (com- 
pare Tw/nahlEm  §  41.1) 

E'lkvla  bloody  E'pElkula  46.38 

girw/uEm  child  (stem  g'inl-)  g'VnginduEm  134.4 

(4)  A  number  of  irregular  forms  are  related  to  the  last  group. 
These  contain  words  both  with  long  and  short  initial  vowel.  They 
are  characterized  by  the  insertion  of  a  consonant  at  the  close  of  the 
reduplicated  syllable,  which  may  sometimes  be  explained  as  the  ter- 
minal consonant  of  the  stem  modified  b}'  contact  phenomenon,  but 
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which  is  often  due  to  other  causes.     There  is  a  marked  tendency  to 
introduce  8, 


(a)  With«; 

qlvflyak^  grown  up 

g'VUta  long 

efqa  witchcraft 

le'tVdel  princess 

lifxa  large  round  opening 

ek'  good 

f,Ek^  thick 

dd'la  to  laugh 

I6flen67^  ghost 

foq^^'  to  stand 

(6)  With  I: 

g'd'Jcvldt  tribe 
'nsm  one 
xdq  hone 


qfvlsqlu'lycbk^  (stem  probably 

qlvlS')  145.18 
g'i'UgUtIa  150.38 
es'e'qa 

Jde'slc'fedil  230, S 
U'alexa  199.28 
gVgJfc-  151.16 
j^e'sleJc'' 27.15 
dd'sdala  244.25 
U'slMenox''  (also  U'WUnox'') 
Ldsfjd'la  legs  43.36 

gd'lg'okuLot  135.43 

aa'^xof  324.22 
de'ldEJc'Els'ls  323.27 


dEg'sga'  grave 

(5)  Words  beginning  with  m,  n,  Z,  Z,  except  those  the  first  syllable 
of  which  closes  with  a  consonant  of  the  same  group,  which  have  their 
accent  on  the  initial  or  on  the  reduplicated  syllable,  reduplicate  by 
repeating  the  initial  consonant  and  the  following  vowel,  while  the 
first  vowel  of  the  stem  is  elided  and  the  initial  consonant  voiced. 
At  the  same  time  I  in  the  weakened  svUable  is  transformed  into  si. 


molT^lnoT^  killer-whale 
me'gwoi  seal 
'maJc'd'la  island 
nsg'ef  mountain 
^UEX^une"  blanket 
Le^^wilda'x^  (name  of  a  tribe) 


maE'TTufenox^ 

Tne'  Bmgwat 

'nuiE'Tnk'dla 

naE'ng'e 

'naE'nx'une^ 

Le' Elgwilda^x^    (the    clans   of 

■ 

the  Le'gwilda'x" 
W  eIoI  crew 
lEE'lktwajie^ 


lElclwd'ne^  old  woman 

(6)  A  number  of  words  reduplicate  the  first  consonant  with  short 
vowel,  but  no  definite  rule  can  be  given  for  the  application  of  this 
mode  of  reduplication. 

dafla  to  laugh  dEdd'ldal  231.23  (see  4  a) 

dzEtslE'nd  to  tear  across  dzEdzEtslE'nd  240.3 

da  to  hold  dEdd'sx'd  243.40 

sakwa'  to  carve  meat  SEsax^s'E'nd  23.9 
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qut!a  full  ququtia'     195.27     (but     also 

qeqd'tla  235.27) 
gEns'm  wife  gE^EriE^m  467.41 

ode'  my  dear  aadl' 

(7)  The  vowel  a  when  initial;  or  when  preceded  by  A  or  y,  shows 
many  peculiarities.  When  accented  in  the  distributive  plural,  it 
takes  the  form  ae. 

Jiap-  hair  Juie'pfdma  skins,  animals 

^yd'^yatsle  canoe  ^yae'^yatsle  136.5 

'yixu'ml  mask  'yae'xuml  226.7 


Here  may  be  grouped  also  forms  like 

alJc''  attendant  a'yUk^  136.15 

a'mlala  to  play  as'mldla  134.24 

In  the  same  way  e  accented  becomes  a^ya: 

TiefVa  youth  Tva^ya'Va  151 .3 

A  transformation  of  initial  a  into  e  takes  place  in — 
abE'mp  mother  ehE'mp  151.14 

The  same,  combined  with  change  of  a  into  ^*,  is  found  in — 
a^ydsb'  hand  e^e^yaao'  175.25 

Initial  o  and  wa  take  sometimes  the  forms  ad;  viz,  wad, 
wa'tsle  dog  wad' tale 

Among  those  forms  in  which  reduplication  gradually  assumes  the 
character  of  change  of  vowel,  may  be  classed — 

wd'ldEm  word  wo'ldEm 

tslEda'q  woman  tsle'ddq    (but    in    the    dialect    of 

northern  Vancouver  island, 
regularly  tsIetslEdd'q) 

tsId'tslEdapEm  girl  tsidftsleddgEm  48.21 

Quite  irregular,  perhaps  derived  from  a  stem  wo-j  is — 

dmp  father  wld'mp  father's  generation 

{  43.  SUFFIXES  BEQUIBING  BEDTJPLICATIOK  OF  THE  STEM 

A  number  of  sufiixes  are  used  either  regularly  or  frequently  with 
reduplicated  forms  of  the  stem  or  with  stems  expanded  in  other  ways. 
The  general  and  underlying  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  extent  in  time  or 
in  space  by  repetition.  In  these  cases  reduplication  is  generally  by 
repetition  of  the  first  consonant  with  a  vowel ;  but  in  many  cases  the 
short  stem  vowel  is  expanded  into  d  or  into  other  long  vowels. 
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Suffixes  treated  in  this  manner  are,  for  instance — 

-ap!  each  other  (§  35,  no.  156) 

-d(Za)  each  other  (§  35,  no.  157) 

-aU  becoming  more  and  more 

-iiaqa  motion  in  a  certain  direction 

-x'sUa  to  occupy  one's  self  with  something 

'dt  fellow 

^Etn  genuine 

"dial  always  acting  like 

'Jc'ina  accidental  result  of  an  action 

-ns  obtained  unexpectedly 

-deqa  only  by  the  performance  of  an  action 

-Jcawe'  among;   probably  meaning  one  among  a  number  of 

objects,  with  emphasis  of  the  relation  to  other  surrounding 

objects. 

a 

(1)  Stems  with  long  vowel  are  reduplicated — 


se'xwa  to  paddle 


qlwdsa  to  cry 
tslafe*  younger  sister 

no'mas  old 
g.'e-  much 
Lld'sa  seaward 
ei'  again 
Lld'p-  to  roast 
nd'gg'  mind 
o^ma  chieftain 

qa/sa  to  walk 


Lax^'  to  stand 

Here  belongs  also — 
yixa'  fast 


8d' 8 Exwap!  to  paddle,  racing  against 

each  other. 
qlwd'qlusdla  to  cry  together  157.8 
tsla/tsla'yasdla     sisters     together 

55.13     . 
nd'ndmasdla  getting  old 
qfd'qtdla  getting  more 
LldLlasdoqa  to  carry  seaward 
ae'ddoqa  to  return 
Lld'LlopsUa  to  take  care  of  roasting 
Tia'nSgex'^atomakeupmind  184.2 
a'dhncUal  to  dance  the  chieftainess 

dance 
qd^qcLsJcinala  to  find  accidentally  by 

walking 
qdqd'sdeqa  only  by  walking 
Ld'hExawe^  one  standing  between 


yd^yixap!  to  speed,  racing  against 
each  other 

(2)  Stems  with  short  vowel  transform  it  into  d. 


mix'a'  to  strike 
vniLa'  to  ask 
^riETnd'Jc^  friend 
SEk'a'  to  spear 
^nsq-  straight 
^eJc^'    round 
somewhere 


thing 


IS 


rrwfx'ap!  to  strike  each  other 
wd'Lap!  to  ask  each  other  162.6 
^nd'moJc'dla  friends  147.20 
ad'Tc'ala  to  spear  each  other 
^Tid'qawe^  right  among 
^md'k'awe  round  thing  among 
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Here  belongs  also — 

ho'Lela  to  listen  ha/vxiLelagSla   to   listen    to   each 

other  26.11 

(3)  There  are,  however,  also  reduplicated  forms  with  short  redupli- 
cated syllable. 

*la^'  to  wail,  to  cry  HE'lgtvaidla  to  cry  together  244.36 

la  to  go  le'lgdla  to  go  to  each  other  ( =  to 

quarrel) 

(4)  Irregular  reduplication  or  vowel  modifications  are  not  rare. 

yafqlEuUala  to  speak  ye'qlsntdla  to  speak  together 

wafixh  sweetheart  wo'iMa  sweetheart 

Ule'qavfiTxter  dance  tsle'xtsIexsUa  to  \ise  winter  dance 

16.12 
g'oJc^  house  g'o^g'aJc'awe'  a  house  in  middle  of 

other  things 
g'i'Ula  long  g'Vlg'atawe^  a  long  thing  in  middle 

of  other  things 

(5)  Forms  without  reduplication  occur  also. 

le^TiEmap!  to  quarrel  together  121.13 
Jia^nLapfa  to  shoot  each  other 
e'Jc'dqawe'  good  among  others 

(6)  A  peculiar  form  of  reduplication  is  found  with  the  sufiix  -mnt 
REFUSE  (§  36,  no.  181).  It  expresses  evidently  the  multiplicity  of 
pieces  left  over.  It  would  seem  that  we  have  here  a  reduplication 
with  lengthened  stem-vowel,  or  with  e  and  with  softened  initial  con- 
sonant of  the  stem. 

so'pa  to  chop  sd'yapmvi  chips  (y  for  softened  s) 

sshva'  to  carve  meat  se^yax^^ut  what  is  left  over  from 

carving  {y  for  softened  s) 
k'd'xwa  to  chip  Jc'd'g'axmut  chips 

vmlha  to  cut  salmon  xwd'xulmiit  what  is  left  over  from 

cutting  salmon 

(7)  The  suffix  -eqala  in  the  mind  (§  23,  no.  81)  generally  takes 

reduplication  with  e  vowel,  which  is  quite  analogous  to  the  form  of 

reduplication  treated  in  §  42.1. 

la  to  go  le'laeqala  to  think  of  going 

'ne^Jc'  to  say  ^ne'nk'leqala    to    speak   in    one's 

mind  (i.  e.,  to  think)  18.6 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  this  suffix  appears  without 

reduplication. 

eJc'Ieqala  to  feel  good  123.12 
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(8)  The  idea  to  eat  may  be  expressed  by  verbs  denoting  to 
CHEW,  TO  BliEAKy  TO  SWALLOW,  etc.,  with  nominal  object;  by  the 
suffixes  -qlES  and  -g'  (see  §  34,  nos.  149,  149a)  or  by  reduplication. 
The  last  method  is  most  frequently  used  with  words  with  mono- 
syllabic stem.  This  form  of  reduplication  differs  from  those  pre- 
viously described  in  that  the  first  syllable  retains  the  stem  form 
almost  immodified,  except  by  contact  phenomena,  while  the  second 
syllable  has  always  an  a  vowel,  accented  and  long,  when  the  stem 
vowel  is  short,  unaccented  and  short  when  the  stem  vowel  is  long. 
Stems  ending  in  a  consonantic  cluster  have  also  the  second  syllable 
unaccented.  The  syllable  loses  at  the  same  time  all  those  conso- 
nants of  the  terminal  cluster  that  precede  the  last  one. 

(a)  Monosyllabic  stems  with  single  terminal  consonant  and  short 
vowel. 

Noun 

tlEqa'  dried  berries 
hEgwa/nEm  man 
tlEQi^sd's  cinquefoil 
lEqiEStE'n      seaweed 

(kelp) 
LEx'SE'm  clover 
mEt!a/ne  large  clam 
XEtE'm  (a  plant) 
pEta'  medicine. 
nEXUsJc'Vn  (a  plant) 
mEle'Jc'  steelhead  sal- 

mon 
ats'la  dent  alia 

(6)  Monosyllabic  stems  with  single  terminal  consonant  and  long 
vowel. 

Noun 

lae's  small  mussel 

SOS-  sd'tSEm  spring  salmon 

isldx^'  tsfd^we^  beaver 

^wdd-  gwd'dEm  huckleberry 

lUx-  Lle'xen  sea-lion 

tslex'-  tsle'x'inas  elderberry 

ties-  tle'sEm  stone 

gweg'-  ^vxi^yVrn  whale 

qllS'  q!e'8ena  (a  berry) 

*nd'^  ^no'xwa  (a  berry). 

lol'  WUnox^  ghost 

Lfolr  Llsuyu/1^8  clk 


stem 

tlsq- 

lEk*" 

Ue^ 
lEq- 

leJc'" 

TflEt" 
XEtr 

pst- 

UEaf^' 

tnEl" 

air- 


To  eat— 

tiExtld'q 
bEx'^bd'k* 
tlExHId'^ 
lExid'q 

lEX'Ld'Tc' 

niEtmd't 

XEtxd't 

pstpd't 

UET^^nd'x^ 

mslmd'l 

ol^dL 


Stem 

Ids- 


To  eat— 
Id'slES 
8d'S8E8  (not  8d't8E8) 

t8!d'xH8!EX'' 

gwd'dgvd 

Lie' XL  lax 

tsle'x'Ufax' 

He'sUds 

poe'x'^waJc' 

qfe'sqtas 

^no'x^^nax^ 

WUal  to  eat  a  corpse 

Llo'lLlai 

M3 
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Stem  Noun  To  i 

Tc'fdt'  to  stand  on    Tc'Io'tEla  fish,  salmon  k'ld'tklvxU     to     eat 

edge  salmon 

dzds'                          dza'le  cockle  dzd'sdzas 

xol'                             a;d*Z«' large  mussel  xo'lxwal 

(c)  Stems  ending  in  consonantic  clusters. 

Stem  Noun  To  eat— 

xamS'  Qca^md's  dry  salmon  oca'msxas 

V.eU  HeIs  crabapple  He'IsHos 

tSElx'''  (?)  tsE'lxHsaT^ 

qians'  qta/nas  large  chiton  qlE^nsqfds 

g'ird'  g'ind^nEm  child  g'i'rdg'dl 

T7NBEALITY  (§§  44-46) 
§  44.  General  BexnarkB 

The  concept  that  a  word  approaches  the  idea  conveyed  by  its  stem, 
without  really  being  that  idea,  is  often  expressed  by  reduplication. 
Two  principal  forms  may  be  distinguished:  (1)  the  diminutive,  and 
(2)  the  tentative. 

§  45.  The  Diminutive 

The  diminutive  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -£m,  which  softens  the  ter- 
minal consonant  (§  29,  no.  110a);  and  by  reduplication  with  a  vowel. 
Generally  the  stem  is  reduplicated,  but  in  cases  of  ambiguity  the 
whole  word  may  be  reduplicated. 

g'ok^  house  gd'g'ogum  little  house 

LOS  tree  Lof  LodzEm 

•  •  • 

^eg'-  whale  gwafgweg'im 

bVx^'  paddle  sd'sewum 

g'lnl'  child  gafginlEm 

hsk^-  man  bd'bagum  boy 

Irregular  is  sb'hayu  adze;  ^ayoft^m,  which  softens  its  initial  «  to  y 

(see  §  42). 

The  whole  word  is  reduplicated,  and  takes  the  suffix  -jm,  in — 

ml'gvmt  seal  ind^megvxidETn 

Jc'  fo'lot  purpose  k'  !a/lc'  lolo'dEm 

tslEdd^q  woman  tsId^tslEddgEm 

m 

ge^was  deer  gd'gewadzEm 

The  same  forms  with  added  a  are  used  to  express  the  idea  of  to 

PLAY   WITH. 

sd'sevmma  to  play  paddling 
Tw/jmLEma  to  play  shooting 
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§  46.  The  Tentative 

The  tentative  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -a,  which  hardens  the  terminal 
consonant  of  the  stem  (§  33,  no.  141);  and  by  redupUcation  with  a 
vowel.  These  forms  are  used  both  with  nouns  and  verbs.  With 
nouns  they  signify  to  try  to  get. 

xuno'Tc^  child  xwd^xunkliva  to  endeavor  to 

get  a  child 
^eg'-  whale  ^ofwek'Ia    to    endeavor   to 

get  a  whale 
^Ek'-  wife  ^ofgEk'/a  to  woo 

Icbe'L  to  enter  laflcieLfa  to  endeavor  to  enter 

do'hva  to  troll  da/doklwa  to  endeavor  to  troll 

The  forms  in  -^yala  to  go  to  look  fob  (§  33,  no.  142)  are  similar 
in  form  to  the  preceding. 

HeS'  stone  tlaftHsE^yala  to  go  to  look  for 

stones 
g'ok^  house  g'd'gdku^yala  to  go  to  look  for 

houses 
hauL'  to  shoot  hafnTianLE^yala  to  go  to  look 

for  a  gun 

Syntactic  Belations  (§§  47-69) 

§  47.  JPersonal  and  Detnonstrative  Pronmms 

In  the  Kwakiutl  sentence,  predicate,  subject,  object,  instrument, 
cause,  and  purpose  are  distinguished.  Since  pronominal  representa- 
tives of  all  nouns  that  form  part  of  the  sentence  are  used  for  expressing 
their  syntactic  relations,  the  discussion  of  the  syntactic  structure  of 
the  sentence  is  esseiitially  a  discussion  of  the  pronoun. 

The  following  pronouns  are  distinguished : 

Speaker    ' 1st  person. 

Speaker  and  person  or  persons  addressed     .     .  Inclusive. 

Speaker  and  person  or  persons  spoken  of     .     .  Exclusive. 

Person  addressed 2d  person. 

Person  spoken  of -    ...  3d  person. 

The  strong  tendency  of  the  Kwakiutl  language  to  strict  localization 
appears  very  clearly  in  the  development  of  the  tliird  person,  which 
is  almost  always  combined  with  the  demonstrative  pronoun.  Three 
positions  are  distinguished — that  near  the  speaker,  that  near  the  per- 
son addressed,  and  that  near  the  person  spoken  of;  and  each  of  these 
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is  subdivided  into  two  forms,  according  to  visibility  and  invisibility. 
Therefore  we  must  add  to  the  five  forms  given  before  the  foUowing 
forms  of  the  third  person: 

Demonstrative  of  1st  person,  visible. 
Demonstrative  of  1st  person,  invisible. 
Demonstrative  of  2d  person,  visible. 
Demonstrative  of  2d  person,  invisible. 
Demonstrative  of  3d  person,  visible. 
Demonstrative  of  3d  person,  invisible. 

On  the  whole,  the  syntactic  functions  of  the  pronominal  elements 
which  are  added  to  the  verb — as  subject,  object,  instrumental,  finals 
causal — are  determined  by  certain  syntactic  elements  that  precede 
them.  The  subject  has  no  specific  character;  the  object  has  -j,  the 
instrumental  -«-.  The  finalis  is  always  characterized  by  g,  the 
causal  by  go-.  The  two  last-named  forms  are  evidently  closely 
related.  The  objective  character  -q  is  found  only  in  the  third  person 
and  in  its  demonstrative  development;  and  the  instrumental  is  also 
regularly  developed  only  in  the  third  person.  Subject,  object,  and 
instrumental  coalesce  with  the  verb  to  a  unit,  and  appear  in  the 
order  here  given.  For  instance:  he  strikes  him  with  it  is  expressed 
by  the  combination  strike — he — him — with-it,  where  the  short 
dash  indicates  that  the  equivalent  in  Kwaldutl  is  a  single  element, 
while  the  long  dash  indicates  phonetic  coalescence. 

When  nouns  with  or  without  possessive  pronouns  are  introduced 
in  the  sentence,  they  are  placed  after  the  syntactic  and  pronominal 
elements  which  indicate  their  functions.  In  these  cases  the  phonetic 
coalescence  of  the  syntactic  and  pronominal  elements  with  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  verbal  expression  persists,  but  the  pronouns  are 
phonetically  separated  from  the  following  nouns.  We  find,  for 
instance,  the  sentence  the  man  struck  the  boy  with  the  stick 
expressed  by  struck — he — the  man — him — the  boy — with-it — the 
STICK.  The  separation  between  the  pronoun  and  the  following  noun 
is  justified  only  by  the  phonetic  character  of  the  sentence.  In  reality 
the  whole  seems  to  form  one  verbal  expression.  The  pronoun  and 
the  following  noun  can  not  be  separated  by  any  other  words.  The 
pronoun  may,  however,  close  the  sentence,  and  thus  perform  the 
function  of  a  nominal  demonstrative.  In  a  few  cases  it  may  be 
separated  from  the  verbal  expression;  namely,  when  a  number  of 
subjects,  objects,  or  instruments  are  enumerated. 
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We  may  revert  here  once  more  to  the  lack  of  diflferentiation  of  verb 
and  noun.  In  sentences  like  the  one  just  described  there  is  a  perfect 
freedom  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  subject  and  predicate.  Instead 
of  saying  came — he — the  man,  the  Kwakiutl  may  say  as  well  it 
WAS-THE-MAN — IT — THE  COMING  (257.20).  The  wopds  TO  COME  and 
man  may  be  used  equally  as  noims  and  as  verbs,  and  by  syntactic 
means  either  may  be  made  subject  or  predicate. 

Whenever  the  pronoun  is  followed  by  a  noun  or  when  used  as  a 
nominal  demonstrative,  its  form  is  modified.  When  the  noun  con- 
tains a  possessive  pronoun,  this  pronoun  is  also  incorporated  in  the 
modified  pronominal  form.  We  may  therefore  distinguish  between 
purely  pronominal  and  prenominal  forms.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  both  are  verbal  in  so  far  as  they  determine  the  function  of  the 
complemei\t,s  of  the  verb,  and  also  because  they  are  firmly  united 
with  -the  verb.  The  prenominal  forms  belong,  of  course,  exclu- 
sively to  the  third  person,  and  ha\e  demonstrative  significance. 
While  in  the  pronominal  forms  visibility  and  invisibility  are  distin- 
guished, this  division  is  not  made  in  the  prenominal  forms.  In  the 
possessive  prenominal  forms  the  second  and  third  persons  are  not 
clearly  differentiated. 

The  demonstrative  idea  expressed  in  these  verbal  forms  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  parallel  postnominal  form,  which  is  suffixed  to  the 
noun  following  the  prenominal  pronoun.  These  postnominal  forms 
are  closely  related  to  the  pronouns  and  prenominal  forms,  but  show 
a  certain  amount  of  diflferentiation  in  the  demonstrative  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  persons. 

§  48.  Table  of  Pronouns 

We  may  summarize  these  statements  in  the  following  tables: 

I.  VERBAL  SUFFIXES 


Pronominal. 


I  i 

Subject.  ,  Object.  I  Instrumental. 

i         I         I 


Prenominal. 


Subject. 


Istpenon 
Inclusive 
Exclusive 
2d  person 
3d  person 


-m(L)  - 

'KRi  — 

-Entt^fii  — 

-ES  -CL 

-  1^ 
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-sru 

-69 

s 


nK-.^t       Instru- 
^^J^^-  ,  mental. 


M8 
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n.  DEXONSTBATIVE  SUFFIXKS 


Demonstratlvo  6(- 


Verbal. 


Pronomtnal.    Prpnomlnal. 


I 


1st  person,  ylslble I  -k- 

1st  person,  invisible |  -^'a 

2d  person,  visible 

2d  person,  invisible 

3d  person,  visible 

3d  person,  invisible 


\. 


-6x 


-ra 


>-ox 


Po&rsoui- 

NAL. 


li|-<ii.  -Of.' 


§  49m  Compound  Pronouns 

From  these  fundamental  series  originate  a  great  number  of  forms 
by  composition  and  further  modification.  The  pronominal  demon- 
strative forms  occur  as  subject,  object,  and  instrumental,  and  are 
formed,  on  the  whole,  by  adding  the  demonstrative  sufiiirto  the  per- 
sonal endings.  In  the  objective  series  a  number  of  secondary  changes 
have  taken  place. 

n  (a).  PBONOKINAL  DEXONSTBATIVE  ST77FIXES 


Demonstrative  of— 


1st  person,  viable . 
1st  person,  invisible 
2d  person,  visible  . 
2d  person,  invisible 
3d  person,  visible  . 
3d  person,  invisible 


Subjective.    Objective. 


-Jt- 
-o« 


Instni- 
mental. 


^*Jk- 

-*Ek- 

-zg-a 

-tg-a 

•f« 

-^ox 

f  "/,-««« 

■^O' 

-^ 

-* 

-»« 

-si 

The  demonstrative  prenominal  forms  show  an  analogous  develop- 
ment. In  this  case  we  find,  furthermore,  a  double  form,  a  vocalic, 
characterized  by  a  terminal  -a,  and  another  one  which  is  used  preced- 
ing proper  names,  indefinite  nouns,  and  possessive  forms  of  the  third 
person  when  the  possessor  is  a  person  different  from  the  subject  of 
the  sentence.    For  brevity's  sake  we  will  call  this  form  the  consonantic. 

n  (h).  PBENOXINAL  DEMONSTBATIVE  SUFFIXKS 


Demonstrative  of- 


SUBJKCTIVE. 


Vocalic. 


Conso- 
nantic 


1st  person I  -if-ada  -g^a 

2d  person i  -dxda  -6x 

3d  person i  -ida  -i 
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Vocalic. 


-ig-ttda 

I-zdxda 
-xtoa 
-xa 


Conso- 
nantic. 


■zg-a 
zdx 

zu 

•X 


iNSTBUmNTAL. 


Vocalic. 


Conso- 
nantic. 


-•g'a 


'M 
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In  the  Dza'wadEenox"  dialect,  the  forms  -Twa  and  -«a  do  not  seem 
to  occur;  and  in  place  of  -xa  and  -sa,  we  find  -ix^da  and  -seda,  which 
are  analogous  to  -eda  of  the  subjective.  In  the  Koskimo  and  Newettee 
dialects,  -xa  and  -sa  are  replaced  by  -xe  and  -«6. 

The  possessive  suffixes  are  also  formed  from  the  fundamental  series 
of  forms. 

m.  POSSESSIVE  SUPFIXES 
IT  I  {a).  First  Pertunif  Incluftfvef  KreluHive^  Second  Person 


Demonstrative  of— 


1st  person,  visible  . 
1st  person,  invisible 
2d  person,  visible  . 
2d  person,  Invisible 
3d  person,  visible  . 
3d  person,  invisible 


PRENOMINAL. 


1st  person, 

inclusive,    '  2d  person. 

exclusive. 


-jwi,     -Bnt, 


-6t,-X9 
-6X9 

-19 


PotrTNOMINAL. 


-a- 


With  the  endings  of 
the  pronominal  instru- 
mental of  the  various 
persons. 


The  three  forms  for  the  second  person  for  the  demonstrative  of  the 
second  person  seem  to  be  used  indiscriminately. 

In  place  of  the  double  use  of  prenominal  and  postnominal  posses- 
sive forms,  the  prenominal  or  postnominal  demonstrative  possessives 
alone  are  also  in  use  for  the  first  person,  inclusive,  and  exclusive. 

ITI  (6).  Third  rertton 


Demonstrative  of— 


1st  person,  visible 
1st  person,  invisible 
2d  person,  visible 
2d  person,  invisible 
3d  person,  visible . 
3d  person,  invisible 


Possessor  subject  op 
sentence. 


Prenominal.    Postnominal. 


Possessor  not  subject 
or  sentence. 


Prenominal.  I  Postnominal. 


h'"  { 


:i; 


-Jk- 


-if-a 
■4x 


U/E9 


M 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  third  person,  when  the  possessor  and 
the  subject  of  the  sentence  are  the  same  person,  the  instrumental  -« 
is  added  to  the  prenominal  element,  leaving  the  postnominal  demon- 
strative to  be  added  to  the  noun.  When  the  possessor  and  the  subject 
of  the  sentence  are  different  persons,  the  instrumental  -s  is  added  to 
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the  postnominal  suffix,  leaving  the  prenominal  elements  identical 
with  the  prenominal  demonstratives. 

The  possessive  prenominal  forms  for  the  objective  and  instru- 
mental are  formed  from  the  forms  given  here  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  prenominal  demonstratives  from  the  corresponding  table  (II,  §  48). 

§  SO.  Irregular  JProfiomiual  Forms 

These  endings  give  rise  to  all  the  syntactic  forms  expre^ng  the 
relations  of  subject,  object,  instrumental  (viz,  genitive),  and  predi- 
cate. Evidently  the  history  of  the  development  of  these  forms  is  a 
long  one.  This  is  indicated  by  the  irregularities  described  in  §  49, 
and  by  others  which  appear  as  soon  as  these  endings  enter  into 
combinations.     The  most  important  irregularities  are  as  follows: 

PBONOMINAL  AND  PRENOMINAL  SUFFIXES 

1.  The  first  person,  when  followed  by  the  objective  or  instru- 
mental, takes  the  form  -eul.  This  probably  represents  an  older  form 
of  the  first  person.  It  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  first  person  in  the 
Koskimo  dialect,  where  we  find,  for  instance,  ga/xEriL  i  came.  It 
will  be  noted  (Table  I,  §  48)  that  the  objective  forms  of  the  first 
person,  and  those  of  the  inclusive  and  exclusive,  have  been  lost. 
They  persist  in  the  Ile'ldzaq"  dialect  of  Milbank  sound,  where  we 
find  for  these  forms  'EnLa,  corresponding  to  the  -eul  of  the  Koskimo. 
Examples  of  the  form  -eul  will  be  found  below,  under  2* 

2.  The  first  person,  the  inclusive,  and  exclusive,  when  followed  by 
the  objective  or  instrumental  of  the  third  person,  take  a  connective 
-ct-;  so  that  we  find  the  forms  -EULaq  i — him,  -Ensaq  WE[incl.]  — him, 
-Euu^xwdq  WE[excl.]  — him;  and  'EUlos  i — with  him, -Eusas  WE[incl.] 
— with  him,  'Euu^xwas  we  [excl.]  — with  him. 

Jid'^maswutJeltsdx'dEnLas  I   was  asked  to  eat  with  him  480.10 

(ha^m- to  eat;  -s-[^;  -of  companion;  -^?[?];  -«o^  passive;  -x'de 

transition  from  present  to  past) 
dd^qula^mesEULaxwa  Gwe^tElax  and   so   I  saw   the    Northerners 

473.27  (do' quia  to  see;  -^jnes  and  so;  -xvxi  obj.  2d  pers.  dem.; 

Gwe'tEla  northern  tribes;  -x  2d  pers.  dem.) 
^ne'lc'EnLaxa  ^nF/mglse  I  said  to  the  ^nE'mges  473.26  (*net*  to  say) 
LawE'lgamek'asEriLas  la'laenox^  I  am  the  prince  of  the  ghosts 

X  131,  note  3  {LawE'lgaml^  prince;  -Ic'a-s  real;  Zd'^nox" ghosts) 
ho'lxsda^ytnLa'S    Lle'sElag'i^la     I    am    the    musk-bag    of     mink 

CS  158.22  {hoi-  musk-bag;  -xad  hind  end;  -6^  nominal;  Lie'sEla 

sun;  -g'ila  to  make) 
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3.  The  second  person  takes  a  connective  -6-  before  the  objective 
and  instrumental  of  the  third  person ;  so  that  we  have  -seq  thou — 
HIM,  and  -ses  thou — with  him.  With  the  instrumental  of  the  first 
person,  inclusive,  and  exclusive,  the  second  person  forms  -setSEn, 
-^etSEfiSj  setSEnu^x^.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  very  rare  in  our 
texts. 

4.  When  a  nominal  subject  is  followed  by  an  objective  or  instru- 
mental, or  when  a  nominal  object  is  followed  by  an  instrumental,  it 
takes  a  connective  -a-  analogous  to  that  following  the  first  person 
(see  under  2) .    • 

do^TfwaLE'le  Dzd'vxidalalisaxa  E^TJcwa  Dza'wadalalis  saw  the  blood 
99.7  (dog"-  to  see;  -^aLEla  see  no.  96,  p.  490;  slk^  blood) 

hve's^lde  Qld'iieqelakwasa*  L/dq/ut  Qla'neqe^lak"  spit  out  the 
alder  bark  99.5  {Jcwes-  to  spit;  {x'Yld  to  begin;  Lld^q^-  red) 

^e^x'so'lae  QWmtdlalas  Qld'neqe^lak^  it  is  said,  QIa'mtalal  was 
told  by  QIa'neqenak"  100.19 

tslEJc'Id'lElaxes  W^vmuEinas  wd'tdsmas  she  reported  to  her  hus- 
band (with)  the  word  135.28 

gwe'x'^ideda  hEgwd'nEmax  Ld^qulayugwa  the  man  woke 
La'qulayugwa  251.4  {gwex'^id  to  wake;  bEgwd'nEm  man) 

S*  Verbs  which  have  the  future  sullix  -l  (no.  88,  p.  48(5)  generally 
form  the  subjective  by  the  suffix  -a,  which  takes  the  place  of  -eda. 
Evidently  the  process  of  contraction  by  which  the  objective  -xa  and 
the  instrumental  -sa  have  developed  from  the  older  -xeda  and  -seda 
has  affected  in  this  case  also  the  subjective.  The  second  person 
future,  when  the  verb  has  a  pronominal  ending,  is  generally  -lol 
instead  of -iio«, which  is  used  only  as  a  possessive  form. 

gd'xLa  g'Vng'induEme  the  children  will  come  X  17.8 

la^mox  qldqlEXfiLtd'x^vndLa  tsld'tslo^max  the  barnacles  shall  show 

their  heads  X  97.40 
laE^ms  ha^nE'nxeLoL  you  shall  be  the  lowest  X  91.5. 

POSTNOMINAL    DEMONSTBATIVE     AND    POSSESSIVE     SUFFIXES 

6.  Nouns  ending  in  -a,  -e,  -a,  and  -d,  when  followed  by  the  con- 
nective -a-  (rule  4),  by  the  postnominal  -a  of  the  third  person  invis- 
ible, by  -ax,  -05/,  and  -q^!  of  the  second  person  invisible,  and  by  -q^ 
of  the  second  person  visible  (Tables  II,  III,  §§  48,  49),  take  the  end- 
ings -a,  -ax,  -dq!j  -dql-^  -a(/-,  in  place  of  -a,  -e ,  -a,  -J,  followed  by  the 
ordinary  endings,     ^n  nouns  ending  in  -a,  the  forms  -a*//^,  -a^yax, 
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-a'yaqlf  -a^yag/**,  a'yaqj  are  sometimes  found  instead  of  the  forms 
in  -a-.  The  forms  in  -^i^ya-  seem  to  be  preferred  in  the  case  of  many 
proper  names. 

^ne'x'^lae  Qwe'smdlidzE^mgdq  said  Qwe'smolidzE'm^a  to  him  116.1 
Tie'las^we  Lla'qwadzds  wd'ldEmas  Lla'qwadze  was  told  of   his 

word  116.21 
laf^lae  do^x^vxiLE'te  Ld'qulayufiwdxa  g'o'hve  then,  it  is  said,Lp,'qu- 

layu^wa  saw  a  house  251.8 
'rte'x'^lae  Ha'nvdzvddxes  d'mpe  it  is  said  Ha'mdzid  said  to  his 

father  55.19 

7.  Nouns  ending  in  -e'  take,  in  the  cases  enumerated  under  rule  6, 
the  endings  -a^ya,  -^^yax,  -^i^yaq!,  -a^yaqi^j  a^yaq^, 

gl^g'l^ama^yasa  Bs'lzula  the  chiefs  of  the  Bella  Coola  223.33 
(g'l'game^  chief) 

8*  Nouns  ending  in  -o  take,  in  the  cases  enumerated  under  rule 
6,  the  endings  -a,  -dx,  -Ag!,  -dq!^,  -dq^. 

Tas'mLa  qo'tle  ^ya/^yatslds  Klwd'qaxsdndxa  qa/g'ikwe  Klwa'qax- 
san5's  canoe  was  full  of  heads  153.33  (-xa  but;  qo'Ua  full; 
^yaf^yatsle  canoe;  qd'g'ilc^  head  cut  oflF) 

9.  Nouns  ending  in  -a  and  -o,  when  followed  by  the  demonstrative 
second  person  visible,  take  the  ending  -x  instead  of  -ex, 

laE^mx'dEu  le^stall'sEla.  Id'xEns  ^nd'lqx  I  have  been  around  this 
our  world  12.7  (rsm  and;  -x'd  past;  -eu  I;  ia  to  go;  -e^sta 
around;  -la  continuative ;  -Is  world;  -la  continuative;  Id  to  go 
[here  prepositional];  -xeus  our;  ^nd^la  world) 

we'g'a  ^we'x'^ldxwa  ^me^rriE^lxLdx  go  on,  carry  these  mountain 
goats  41,5  (we'^g'a  go  on!;  ^we'x'^ld  to  carry;  ^ms'lxLd  moun- 
tain goat) 

LE^wo^xda  haWyux  and  this  death-bringer  50.36  (lo^  and;  hald'yu 
death-bringer,  means  of  killing) 

JO.  Nouns  ending  in  -a  do  not  take  the  postnominal  -e  of  the  third 
person  (see  §  56). 

11.  Ld  AND  never  takes  the  form  in  -eda,  except  in  the  Dza'- 
wadEenox"  dialect,  but  forms  LE^wa  even  before  common  nouns 
(see  §  49,11). 

LE'tva  a^yVlhwdsa  g'l'game^  and   the    attendants  of  the  chief 

159.22 
LE^vxi  Id'Tc'lEndl  LUhld'sgEm  and  one  hundred  bear-skin  blankets 

223.37 
LE^wa  'nd'xwa  tsle'lts! Ekfwa  and  all  the  birds  295.2      ^ 
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12*  The  '8  third  person  possessive,  when  followed  by  an  objective 
or  instrumental,  takes  a  terminal  e. 

t! E'm^ydsexes  pvd'JcIuna  his  means   of  sewing  his   canoe  (see 

p.  555,  note  62) 
laf^lcLe  da'le  JdwEyi^masexa  'wd'lase  gVldasa  then  his  crew  took 

the  large  box  226.39  (dafla  to  take,  carry;  IclwE^fi/m  crew; 

'waJas  large;  gVldas  box) 

13*  The  objective  -g  and  instrumentaiis  -s,  when  followed  by  the 
temporal  subordinating  elements,  are  followed  by  -e.  Examples  wiU 
be  found  in  §64  (p.  547). 

5  51.  Sentences  with  Pronominal  Sabjectn  and  Objects 

In  sentences  with  a  single  verb  and  with  pronominal  subject, 
object,  and  instrumental,  the  pronominal  suffixes  are  attached  to 
the  verb  in  the  order  subject,  object,  instrument. 

1.  Intransitive  sentences : 

la/dzdLEn  indeed  I  shall  go  146.7  Qa  to  go;  -dzd  indeed  [no.  119]; 

-L  future  [no.  88];  -eu  I) 
la^rriEns  we  do  179.35  (la  to  go;  -*m[no.  103];  -Ens [incl,]) 
gafgalc'lanu^x^  we  are  trying  to  marry  225.43  (^eIC'  wife  [redu- 
plication with  a  vowel  and  hardened  terminal,  tentative]; 

-nu^x^  [  excl.]) 
hem^ EnalaETTiLES  thou  wilt  always  182.41  (A^'m^TiaZa  always;  -*m 

[no.  103];  -x  future  [no.  88];  -es  thou) 
hdqawEls  they  go  out  179.17  (hoq-  to  go  [plural];  -weIs  out  of 

house  [nos.  37,  44]) 
g'ofxg'a  he  [near  1st  person  invis.]  come^ 
la-mox  qosL  this  [near  2d  person  vis.]  will  be  thine  228.42  {la  to 

go;  -*m  [no.   103];  -ox  [dem.   2d  person  vis.];  qos  thine;  -l 

future  [no.  88]) 
g'd'x^mo'  this  [near  2d  person  invis.]  comes  370.24  (g'dx  to  come; 

-*m[no.  103];  -o*[dem.  2d  person  invis.]) 
M'^meq  that  is  it  60.6  (Jie  that;  -*m  [no.  103];  -eq  [dem.  3d  person 

vis.]) 

2m  Transitive  sentences  with  a  single  verb  and  with  pronominal 
object: 

gd'gak'UnLdL  I  try  to  marry  thee  97.4  (^eIc-  wife  [tentative  §  46]; 

EULOL  I  —  thee[§  50.1]) 
l! Ele'vxi^yinLaq  I  forgot  it  102.15  (§  60.2) 
wuLE^nsaq  we[incl.]  ask  him  (§  50.2) 
wuLd'nu'xwoL  we  [excl.]  ask  thee 
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In  place  of  the  object  of  the  first  person,  inclusive,  and  exclusive, 
which  are  not  in  use  in  Kwakiutl,  periphrastic  expressions  are  used 
(see  §  61). 

3.  Transitive  sentences  with  a  single  verb  and  with  pronominal 
instrumental: 

la/wadEnLosik'  I  have  him  for  my  husband  97.20  {law-  husband; 

-ad  having  [no.  170];  -EULas  I  — of  him  (§  50.  2);  -Jc  [dem. 

1st  person  vis.]) 
d'yadsTiLos  I  have  you  for  my  father  (ds-  father;  -ad  having  [no. 

170];  'EULOS  I  of  you  [§  50.  1]) 
la/xuLanux'^setsEJi  thou  lovest  me  {WxuLa  love ;  -nvk  having  [  no. 

169];  'SetSEU  thou  —  of  me  [§  50.  3])  ' 

4.  Transitive  sentences  with  a  single  verb  and  pronominal  object 
and  instrumental.  These  are  rare,  since  periphrastic  expressions  are 
preferred  (see  §  61). 

mix'VnLOLas  I  strike  thee  with  it  (see  §  50.  1) 

§  62.  Sentences  Containing  CO'Ordlfiate  Verbs 

When  the  verb  is  accompanied  by  a  co-ordinate  verb  and  in  a  few 
related  cases  the  more  general  verb,  which  precedes  the  special  verb, 
takes  the  personal  endings  of  the  intransitive  verb;  and  when  the 
special  verb  is  transitive,  the  latter  retains  its  objective  or  instru- 
mental endings,  which  are  suffixed  to  the  stem. 

g'afx^mEnu^x'^  Le^^laloL  we  came  to  invite  thee  66.17  {g'dxio  come; 

-^m[no.  103];  -i:7m*x^[excl.];  Le'^ZoZa  to  invite;  -ol  thee) 
Id'laxEus  xwe'x'ltSEk'  should  we  shake  with  it  57.40  (Za  to  go; 

-lax  uncertainty  [  §  28,  no.  105];  -eti^  we,  xwe'xFid  to  begin  to 

shake;  -seIc'  with  this) 
Id^LES  nd'^nax^meLEq  thou  wilt  answer  him  264.28  Qu  to  go;  -l 

future  [no.  88];  -^s  thou;  nd'^nax^me^  to  answer;  -l  future  [no. 

88] ;  -q  him) 
xe^uleIeii  mix'd'q  I  strike  him  too  much  {xE'uLEla  very,  too 

much;  -eu  I;  mix'a^  to  strike;  -q  him) 
g'd'x^Ems  ^wl^Haeia  you  have  all  come  in  131.22  (g'dx  to  come; 

-*m[no.  103];  -syou;  ^vrVHa  all;  -eL  into  house  [§  22,  no.  47]) 
Jc' le' s EU humx'HUia  1  did  not  esit  2!yHA7  (k'!es  not;  -j?7il;  Jiamx'H^d 

to  begin  to  eat) 

Also — 

qEug'i^wd'loL  that  I  may  help  thee  {qEU  that  I;  gi^wd'la  to  help; 

-OL  thee) 
qEU  Id^VHidJs'lk'  that  I  marry  this  one  (S  72.11) 
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§  S3*  Sentences  with  Nominal  Suhject  and  Object 

When  the  sentence  has  a  nominal  subject,  object,  or  instrumental, 
these  are  placed  following  the  prenominal  forms  which  take  the  place 
of  the  pronominal  forms.  The  noun  itself  takes  the  required  post- 
nominal  demonstrative  ending. 

!•  Intransitive  sentence  with  nominal  subject. 

'n€'x''lae  TsIe'tslEsg'ine  TsIe'tslEsg'tn  said,  it  is  said  31.9  {^neJc 

to  say;  -^la  it  is  said  [§  32,  no.  132];  -e  [subj.  dem.  3d  person 

consonantic]) 
ff'o/x^laeda  maHo'hwe  two  persons  came,  it  is  said  2^1, S3 -(g'dx 

to  come;  -'la  it  is  said  [§  32,  no.  132];  -eda  [subj.  dem.  3d 

person  vocalic]) 
lafhoxda  'naE'nx'una^ex  these  blankets  will  go  ( =  be  given)  213.1 1 

(la  to  go;  -X  future  [no.  88];  -oxcia[subj.  dem.  2d  person  voc.]; 

'uEx'u'ne*  blanket;  -ex  [postnom.  dem.  2d  person  vis.]) 
g'd'^mox  WvlafsEhvex  Wula'so*  has  come  161.27  {g'dx  to  come; 

-*m[no.  103];  -ox  [subj.  dem.  2d  person  cons.];  -ex  [postnom. 

dem.  2d  person  vis.]) 
he'lc'lalag'ada  x'isd'lcLX'dg'a  these  who  have  disappeared  make  a 

noise  85.31  {he  that;  -Jc'Idia  to  soimd  [§  34,  no.  144];  -g'oda 

[subj.  dem.  1st  person  voc.];  x'fe- to  disappear;  -dla  continua- 

tive[§  26,  no.  92];  -x'de  past[§  25,  no.  89];  -g'a  [postnom. 

dem.  1st  person  invis.]) 

2.  Transitive  sentences  with  nominal  subject  and  pronominal  object 
or  instrumental. 

nd'*rwar'ma*eXd'wate/jg?mjr'i*iatii;a5Xa'nats!Emg'i*lak"  replied  to 

him   131.7  {nd'^nax^me^  to  reply;  -€,  [subj.  dem.   3d  person 

cons.];  -{[obj.  3d  person,  §  50.4]) 
bd'we  Qtd'neqe^lahwas  Q!a'neqe*lak^  left  him  169.28  (6o  to  leave; 

-e  [subj.  dem.  3d  person  cons.];  [-«  instr.,  §  50.4]) 
Tc'il^e'deda  be'bEgwan Etnas  the  men  became  afraid  of  him  127.21 

{k'il-  to  be  afraid;  -x*id  [  inchoative,  no.  90];  -eda  [subj.  dem. 

3d  person  voc.];  hEgwd'nEm  man;  -s  [instr.,  §  50.4]) 

3.  Transitive  sentences  with  pronominal  subject  and  nominal  object 
or  instrumental. 

(2d'x'^i{2£nLaxaZ£xa'^e  I  took  the  basket  ((Za  to  take;  -x'^ld  [incho- 
ative, no.  90];  -nLog  I — it  [§  50.2];  -xa  [obj.  dem.  3d  person 
voc] ;  Isxa'^e  basket) 

^nefx'SE^vmnLOsa  hEgwd'uEm  I  was  told  by  the  man  {^nek'  to  say; 
'80  [passive,  §  35,  no.  159];  -nLOS  I — by  it  [§  50.2];  -«a  [instr. 
3d  person  voc] ;  hsgwd'TiEm  man) 

mix'H'dexahEgwd'uEm  he  struck  the  man  (mix*-  to  strike;  -x-'id 
[inchoative,  §  26,  no.  90];  -e  [§  56];  -xa  [prenom.  obj.]) 
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4.  Transitive  sentences  with  nominal  subject,  object,  and  instru- 
ment. 

xu'ngwdde  Qle'xvxiqlanakwas  O'^agi'ltse  Q!e'xwaq!anak"  had 

0'*mag  i'lis  for  her  child  133.11  (arunt*-  child;  -ad  having  [no. 

170];  -e  [subj.  dem.  3d  person  cons.];  -as  [instr.,  §  50.4]) 
yQ'seda  le'lqwalaLa^yaxa  ^wa/ocnise  the  tribes  ate  the  dog-salmon 

with   spoons  133.34   (yo'sa  to  eat  with  spoons;  le'lqwalaLe^ 

tribe ;  ^afxnis  dog-salmon) 
hvexHdeda  bEgwd'uEmaxa  qld'sdsa  tlE^lwa^ayo  the  man  struck  the 

sea-otter  with  the  club   (Jcwex-  to  strike;  -x'^id  [inchoative, 
•     §  26,  no.  90];  hEgwafuEm  man;  qld'sa  sea-otter;  tlE^hvaga  to 

club;  -at/0  instrument  [no.  174]) 

§  S4.  Sentences    Containing   Co^'Ordinate   Verbs  and 

Nofninal  Subject  or  Object 

When  there  are  two  co-ordinate  verbs,  the  former  takes  the  pro- 
nominal or  nominal  subject,  while  the  latter  takes  the  nominal  object 
and  instrumental. 

Id'Hae  Klwdqaxsdno  vmLE'laa  ^nEmo^gvnse  then,  it  is  said, 
Klwa^qaxsano  questioned  'nEmo'gwis  153.39  {la  to  go;  -^la  it 
is  said;  -e  [sijjj-  dem.  3d  person  cons.];  vmLEfla  to  question) 

Id' LEU  ax^e'dLEX  tIe'sEma  I  shall  go  and  get  a  stone  (la  to  go;  -l 
future  [no.  88];  -eu  I;  ax^e'd  to  take;  -l  future  [no.  88];  -x 
[cons,  obj.];  tfe'sEm  stone;  -a  [indef.,  see  §  59.2]) 

Id'^lae  qfa^mseda  mu'Jc'ildq  than  the  one  next  to  her  was  lazy  54.24 

§  SS.  Sentences  Containing  Possessive  Eletnents 

When  the  nominal  subject,  object,  or  instrumental  contains  pos- 
sessive elements,  these  are  expressed  by  means  of  prenominal  and 
postnominal  endings,  which  take  the  place  of  the  simple  demon- 
strative elements. 

Id'lg'in  Jde's^ox'dEk'  this  my  crest  will  go  209.31  (la  to  go;  -l 
future  [no.  88];  -^'in  [prenom.  subj.,  dem.  1st  person,  §  49]; 
k'te's^o  crest;  -x'd^past  [no.  89];  -k'  [postnominal  dem,  1st 
person  vis.]) 

vmLE'laxes  abE'mpe  he  questioned  his  mother  141.37  (wuLE'la  to 
question;  -xes  [pronom.  obj.,  dem.  3d  person  subj.  and  pos- 
sessor identical,  §  49,  III];  a&£:'mp mother;  -e  [see  §  49,  III]) 

Id'was^ide  ndfqd^yas  his  mind  became  wild  142.38  (Id'vxisHd  to 
become  wild;  -e  [dem.  3d  person  indef.];  nd'qe^  mind;  -cm 
[nominal  subj.,  dem.  3d  person,  subj.  and  possessor  not  the 
same  person,  §  49,  III]) 
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qE^UaxEU  g'o'kwe  he  painted  my  house  (qE^-  to  paint;  -xeu 

[prenom.  obj.,  §  49];  g'oJc^  house;  -e  [see  §  56]) 
^ ya'x'sa^mes  nafqa^yoa  your  mind  is  bad  71.35   (yd'x'sa^m  bad; 
-68  [prenom.  subj.,  §  49];  nd'qe'  mind;  -o«  [postnom.  possess. 
2d  person,  dem.,  §  49]) 

The  following  examples  illustrate  possessive  forms: 

1st  person,  dem.  1st  person,  visible : 

las^ms  a'xLExg'in  Le'^Emx'dik'  take  my  past  name!  125.31 
Ld*gun  g'o'hdotg'in  and  my  tribe  451.28 

1st  person,  dem.  1st  person,  invisible: 

'md's^d'nawiseg'in  tEkte^g'aE'nt  what   may  be   the   matter 
with  my  belly?  172.20 

1st  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible: 

we'g'a  dd'qwalaxvxi  gd'hvaqEn  look  at  this  my  house!  409.38 
WxEJi  gEUE'maqEn  to  my  wife  410.33 
Id'xEn  a^vn*^7uigmsex  to  my  country  259.30 

1st  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

Jc'Ie'sETi  wio'lxEn  wd'ldEme  I  did  not,  obtain  my  wish  454.3 

1st  person,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible :        ^ 

Id'xETi  g'd'gimdx'daEn  to  my  past  loans  452.1 

Id'xEU  g'o'hva  to  my  house  409.12 

^wd'^vxi^ydgasEJi  gEWE^maEn  my  wife^s  way  of  going  300.33 

Exclusive,  dem.  1st  person,  visible: 

hd'meJc'a^yd'ldgEmlaxsg'anu^x^  g'Vgamek'  the  food-obtaining 
mask  of  our  chief  35.38 

Exclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  visible: 

ale'waisIdxsEnu^x^  g'l^gama^ex  the  hunting  canoe  of  our  chief 
U.S.N.M.  665.12 

Exclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  invisible : 

nd'qa^ydxsETis  'no'ldx  the  heart  of  our  elder  brother  325.11 

Exclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  visible : 

Lld^sand^ydSETiu^x^  g'o^kwe  outside  of  our  house  120.31 

Exclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible : 

Id'xEUU^x^  no'sa  a^vn'^nagwisa  to  our  country  259.41 

Inclusive,  dem.  1st  person,  visible: 

do'qwaxg'ada  wd^gins  look  at  our  river  147.37 
laE'mk'  'm^'laelgins  ^lie'^nEmd'kwigdi'  now  all  our  friends 
arc  in  the  house  459.16 
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Inclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  visible: 

ytsEUS  g'l'gama^ex  of  our  chief  453.11 

Inclusive,  dem.  2d  person,  invisible: 

hd'g'a,  axk'ld'laxsns  g'd'hulotax  go  and  ask  our  tribe  310.8 

Inclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

wd'ldBmasEns  'nEmd'Jcwe  the  word  of  our  friend  461.40 

Inclusive,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible: 

WxEns  a^wi^ncLgiviaaEns  to  our  country  261.12 
Jdd'tElag'ossns  vn'wampddEns  this  salmon  of  our  ancestors 
451.40 

2d  person,  dem.  1st  person,  visible : 

Id'xg'ds  ^EUE'mg'os  to  your  wife  234.22 

2d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible: 

laxs  go' gmrva^yaqos  to  your  face  306.20 
Wxos  a'vn"iiagwi8<iqd8  to  your  country  259.39 

2d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  invisible: 

ga/gak*!inLaxs  Jc'!e'delaq!d8  I  will  woo  your  princess  119.22 

2d  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible: 

e'x'mis  wd'ldEmos  good  is  your  word  259.35 

2d  person,  dem.  3d  person,  invisible : 

dd*qwala;x8  ox^e'xsdEsd'Laos  see  what  is  desired  by  you  409.29 
Id'xes  xund'x^Laos  to  your  future  child  51.36 

3d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible;  possessor  subject  of  sentence: 

— do'x^vndxos  xuno'hvex  (let  her)  see  her  child  134.16 
— Id'xoa  yd'^y(Us!ex  in  his  canoe  230.18 

3d  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible;  possessor  subject  of  sentence: 
dEdd'x^sdxes  lE^JcIwise  they  held  their  bows  243.40 

3d  person,  dem.  2d  person,  visible;  possessor  different  from  sub- 
ject of  sentence: 

« 

la'me'sEn  gsg'a'dESoxda  Jc'Ie'delaxs  and  so  I  have  married  his 
princess  193.35  {-^mes  and  so;  gEg'a'd  to  have  for  wife; 
hU'del  princess) 

3d  person,  dem.  3d  person,  visible;  possessor  different  from  sub- 
ject of  sentence: 

— d'xEX  yd^nsms  he  took  his  game  294.27 
— lo'xumaxa  lax  o'qf^sldza'yas  they  rolled  do  wn  to  its  base 
19.12 
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§  S6.  Irregular  Fortns 

While  this  system  of  forms  is  quite  clear,  there  remain  a.  number 
of  irregularities  in  the  third  person  which  somewhat  obscure  its 
syntactical  functions.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  forms  without 
ending.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  are  true  verbs.  Similar 
difficulties  arise  in  regard  to  the  postnominal  forms  in  -a,  without 
ending,  and  in  -e  (see  §  48,  II). 

The  postnominal  -e  is  used  particularly  with  nouns  terminating 
sentences.  It  is  used  with  nouns  in  subjective,  objective,  and  instru- 
mental construction,  and  signifies  a  special  emphasis  laid  on  the 
noun,  or  the  contrast  between  that  particular  thing  and  others;  for 
instance,  mvL'H'dexls  xuno'Tcwe  he  struck  his  child,  because  it  is  not 
expected  that  a  man  would  strike  his  child.  Examples  from  the 
texts  are: 

Id'^lae  ye'ldqvla'e  Wd'xwide  then  Wa'xwid  sang  his  sacred  song 

CS90.6 
— nxJdd'Iaxes  'ne'nEmd'hve  he  called  his  friends  43.5 
g'd^aflaeda  ho'qi^hdhve  the  ho'x"hok"  came  109.39 
— qa/sFlde  Ne'nEngase  Grizzly-Bear- Woman  went  X  21.28 

This  suffix  is  postnominal,  not  verbal,  as  is  proved  by  the  analogous 
forms  of  the  second  person  demonstrative: 

g'd'Thnbx  Wvld'sE^ex  Wula'so*  came  161.27 

It  does  not  indicate  absence  or  presence,  but  is  merely  an  emphatic 
demonstrative. 

In  other  cases  the  verbal  demonstrative  of  the  third  person  -e'  is 
used  in  a  similar  position.  On  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  ter- 
minal glottal  stops,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this  ending  from  -e. 
Still,  the  analogous  forms  of  the  second  person  demonstrative  prove 
its  verbal  character. 

"*    yvf^mes  la  hEklu'sox  this  is  the  woodman  258.27 

It  seems,  that  when  there  are  two  forms,  and  the  first  takes  a  verbal 
demonstrative  or  a  possessive,  the  terminal  word  is  generally  a  noun. 

yWmos  wa/ldETYiex  this  is  your  word 

When  the  sentence  is  opened  by  a  verbal  expression  without 
demonstrative  ending,  the  second  term  is  a  verb. 

yu^'mes  ye'laqfwidayuseyox  this  is  his  secret  song 

It  is  doubtful,  in  this  case,  whether  the  first  word  is  a  noun  or  a  verb, 
and  whether  the  second  word  should  be  considered  a  separate  sentence. 
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§  jy.  Irregular  Forma  (contin  tied) 

The  same  is  true  in  all  cases  where  the  verb  stands  immediately 
before  its  object  or  instrument.  In  these  cases,  when  it  has  no  de- 
monstrative, the  objective  -x  and  -8  are  suffixed  to  it. 

la  mix'H'dxa  hEgwa/uEm  he  struck  the  man 

Jc'Ie'sox  mix'H^d  g'o/xEn  this  one  did  not  strike  me 

lox  Le'gadES  Tie'sEmg'ite  this  one  had  the  name  TIe'sEmg'it  225. 18 

The  construction  is  similar  to  that  in  sentences  in  which  nouns 
occur  accompanied  by  qualifying  terms. 

mlx'H'deda  ^wa/lase  hEgwafnETnxa  g'ind'nsm  this  large  man  struck 
the  child  (literally,  this  tali  one  struck,  man  the  child).  If  the 
noun  stands  by  itself,  the  -a  preceding  the  object  (§  50.4)  is 
retained. 

mix'H'deda  hEgwd'uEmaxa  g'indnEm 

Temporal  sufHxes  are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

xu'mtElseda  ^wd'ldsde  go'^^sa  hEgwd'nEm  the  large  hoiise  of  the 
man  was  burnt  on  the  ground  (xumt-  to  burn;  -eIs  on  ground 
[§22,  no.  44];  -(x')de  past;  j^'oA:**  house);  (but  xu'mtElse 
g'o'x^ddaa  bEgwdriEm  the  house  of  the  man  was  burnt  on  the 
ground  [see  §  50.6]) 

There  is  still  another  case  in  which  a  similar  absence  of  demonstra- 
tive elements  is  observed.  The  verb  may  be  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  and  its  place  may  be  taken  by  auxiliary  verbs  or  by 
verbalized  nominal  ideas.  Then  it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  has  either  no  ending,  or,  better,  the  ending  -a, 

la' Em  qd's'ida  then  he  went 

la'mox  qd's'ida  then  he  went 

le'da  hEgwd'tiEm  qa/s'ida  then  the  man  went 

In  this  position  the  verb  can  not  take  the  ending  -«,  although  it  may 
be  made  a  noun  by  the  appropriate  prenominal  demonstrative. 

hEgwd'tiETneda  qd's'ide  the  man  went 

§  S8.  Remarks  on  Irregular  lortns 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  all  the  peculiar 
usages  of  these  endings,  although  the  rules  for  their  use  can  be  stated 
quite  definitely."  The  endings  -eda  and  -x,  which  in  Kwa'^'ul  invari- 
ably have  the  function  of  determining  subject  and  object,  may  have 
originally  performed  different  functions.  This  is  suggested  by  the 
following  forms:  The  Dza'wadEenox" forms -«cda  Knd-xeda  (see  §  49), 
and  the  analogous  forms  -xg'oda^  -xoxda,  -sg'adaj   -soxdCf  of  the 
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Kwa'g'ul,  show  that  the  endings  -g'a^  -ox,  -e,  and  -da  are  not  necessa^ 
rily  subjective.  There  are  also  indications  that  originally  -da  was  not 
so  exclusively  prenominal  as  we  find  it  now.  This  is  indicated  par- 
ticularly in  its  use  with  the  independent  demonstrative  g'a,  yUy  My  and 
the  interrogative  'vn  when.  These  often  take  the  ending  -da  either 
by  itself  or  in  connection  with  possessive  pronouns :  g'a'da,  yu'da,  Tie'da, 
^vn'de;  and  M'dKn  g'oJc^  that  is  my  house  (see  §  55).  On  the  other 
handy  -x  is  used  to  introduce  appositions  and  temporal  determinations 
(s^e  §  61).  In  the  form  yixa  it  may  take  the  place  of  the  subject,  a 
construction  which  is  used  frequently  in  the  dialect  of  Newettee: 
g'd'xlj  yixa  hEgwd'uEvi  he  came,  that  man.  In  the  AwT'k'lenox" 
dialect  of  Rivers  inlet  it  is  suffixed  in  the  same  manner  to  the  subject 
as  well  as  to  the  object. 

lafHe  yd'x'^ldEla  g'o'kvlayaxai  the  people  felt  bad  (g'o'Jcula  tribe; 
-xai^  those) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  this  dialect 
should  have  retained  older  forms,  since  it  shows  considerable  phonetic 
decay  in  other  directions. 

§  S9.   Vocalic  and  ConHOttantic  Preftotninal  FtyrniH 

It  was  mentioned  in  §  49  that  the  prenominal  demonstrative  occurs 
in  two  forms,  as  vocalic  and  consonantic.  The  latter  is  used  in  three 
cases: 

1*  Before  proper  names. 

Idf^lae  yd'qIeg'aHe  Tsldqama'e  then  Tslaqame*  spoke  193.26 
a'yVlkwds  Tle'sEmg'ite  the  attendants  of  TIe'sEmg'it  222.30 

2.  When  a  noun  is  used  (a)  in  a  general  sense,  or  (&)  when  the 
existence  of  an  object  is  doubtful. 

(a): 

lie' Em  wd'ldEms  hEgwd'uEm  that  is  the  word  of  mankind 

g'd'hwas  g'l' g'igama^ya  a  house  fit  for  chiefs 

la^mEU  wuLd'xg'a  hEgwd'nEmk'  I  ask  the  men  in  present 

existence 

(6): 

d'ldso^e  lae'sasa  tsle'ddq  mussels  are  searched  for  by  the 

women 
SEJc'd^LEULax  ^wo^yi'mlaxa  I  shall  harpoon  a  whale,  if  there 

is  one  (-lax  uncertainty  [  §  28,  no.  105]). 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  la^niEn  SEJc'd'xa  gwo^yVm  i  harpooned 
A  WHALE,  because  the  whale,  after  haYing  been  harpooned,  is  definite. 
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In  these  cases  we  find  generally  the  suffix  -a  for  the  third  person 
demonstrative  invisible,  because  the  object  is  necessarily  conceived 
in  this  position. 

«9.  When  the  noun  is  followed  by  the  possessive  s  of  the  third 
person. 

g'ofxe  lax  g'o'hwassn  'nsmd'hve  he  came  to  the  house  of  my  friend 

§  60.  Objective  and  InMrumental 

The  use  of  the  objective  and  instrumental  with  different  verbs 
shows  great  irregularities.  On  the  whole,  the  objective  is  used  only 
when  the  action  directly  affects  the  object;  while  in  other  cases, 
where  a  direction  toward  an  object  is  expressed,  periphrastic  forms 
are  used.  Whenever  an  action  can  be  interpreted  as  performed  with 
an  instrument,  the  instrumental  is  used,  for  which  the  Kwa'g'ul  has 
a  great  predilection.  In  many  cases,  however,  both  instrumental 
and  objective  may  be  used,  according  to  the  point  of  view  taken. 
We  find,  for  instance,  the  following  instrumentals: 

(Ja'niEn)  Le'qElas  ttexVla  Idq  I  name  it  "door"  9.14  (-fej-  name; 
'8  [instr.];  HexVla  door;  Idq^  going  to  it) 

Le'gadES  Da/hEnde  having  the  name  of  Da'bEnd  15.8 

w'e'ga  ^a/s  ^etses  gdxllads  mention  your  reason  for  coming  16.10 
{w'e'g'a  go  on;  ^d's^id  to  mention;  -««« your  [instr.];  g'dx  to 
come;  -</iZ  reason  [no.  176,  p.  508];  -ao«  your) 

safiEntsbx  he  pverdoes  this  18.1 

^yd^laqds  g'indfuEm  he  sent  the  child 

le  is! da  then  he  gave  it  18.11 

laE^m  tle^qwapLEfitsa  tIe'sEme  he  put  on  the  fire  the  stones  20.8 

we'ga,  dE'vafUsEU  qlE'mdEma  go  on!  sing  (with)  my  song  451.25 

All  passives  are  constructed  with  the  instrumentalis. 

qd's'idayusa  aLd'Henox^  he  was  walked  away  with  by  the  wolves 

§  61.  Periphrastic  Fortns 

Whenever  the  activity  does  not  influence  the  object  directly,  but 
is  rather  directed  toward  the  object,  periphrastic  forms,  which  may 
be  termed  "  the  locative,'^  are  used.  These  are  formed  with  the  verbs 
la  TO  GO,  and  g-dx  to  come,  the  former  being  used  for  the  second  and 
third  persons ;  the  latter,  for  the  first  person,  inclusive,  and  exclusive, 
these  verbs  being  treated  as  transitive  verbs  with  objects. 

la'e  Id'hsta  lag  then  he  went  in  to  it  (-bEta  into  [no.  28-,  p.  465]) 
le^stall'sEla  Id'xEUS  ^tw/Iaix  he  went  around  our  world  12.7 
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These  periphrastic  forms  take  the  place  of  the  object  of  the  first 
person  inclusive  and  exclusive  (p.  536) .  They  are  also  preferred  when- 
ever the  verb  has  both  pronominal  object  and  instrumental.  Then 
the  periphrastic  form  generally  takes  the  place  of  the  object.  The 
verbal  character  of  these  forms  appears  with  great  clearness  when  the 
verb  is  ia  TO  go,  since  in  this  case  the  verb  is  directly  composed  with 
the  object,  and  thus  replaces  the  locative,  with  which  it  is  identical. 
The  objective  form  is  also  used  for  all  determinations  of  time. 

he  ^e'g'Uaxa  gaf^EuuLl  he  did  so  every  night  249.24  Qte  that; 
^e'g'Ua  to  do  so;  -xa[obj.];  ga^nuL  night) 

§  62.  Causality 

Causality  is  expressed  by  the  element  ga,  which  is  treated  as  though 
it  were  a  verbal  stem  that  might  be  translated  by  to  be  the  cause 
OF.  This  stem  does  not  lose  its  terminal  a.  It  takes  pronominal, 
prenominal,  and  possessive  forms,  just  like  other  verbs. 

6/laEl  lE'ng'oa  qae'a  lA'la  it  is  said,  he  longed  really  the  cause 
is  his  (=  on  account  of  his)  sweetheart  23.12   {dfla  really; 
"Ha  quotative;  Is'ng'aa  to  long;  Ld'la  sweetheart) 
Qa^msn)  lE'ng'oa  qa^s  I  long  on  account  of  you  25.1 
qaes  wo/ldEmos  on  account  of  your  words  285.42 
la^m^lae  ^yafx'SEme  nd'qa^yds  K!weJc!waxd'^wa^e  qaes  ^UEmd'hwe 
then  the  mind  of  K!wek!waxa'*we*  was  bad  on  account  of  his 
friend   291.34   {la  auxiliary  verb;   -Em   and;   -^la  it  is  said; 
'yd'x'8Emha,d'j  nd'ge^mind;  ^n^mo'Ar*  friend) 
qag'in  wafldEmLik'  on  account  of  this  my  future  word  115.31 
qao'xda  motalaqex  on  account  of  these  four  sticks  139.22. 

§  63.  I^iriality 

Closely  related  to  the  causalis  is  the  expression  for  finality.     This 

form  seems  to  occur  only  in  nominal  construction  analogous  to  the 

third  person  demonstrative  of  the  possessive  causalis,  from  which  it 

differs  in  the  same  way  as  the  forms  for  visibility  differ  from  those 

for  invisibility.     The  set  of  forms  is — 

1st  person qsn — a 

Inclusive       .:....     qsns — a 

Exclusive qsnu^x — a 

2d  person qa^s — ads 

3d  person      .     .     .  .     qa — as  (possessor    different    from 

subject) 
3d  person qa^s — a  (possessor  and  subject  the 

same) 
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It  corresponds  to  a  verbal  stem  q  with  the  possessive  forms  for 
absence. 

Jc'i'lwdnEmEnLaq  qsn  gEUE^ma  I  bought  her  to  be  my  wife 

This  finalis  is  very  frequently  used  with  verbs,  which,  however, 
take  certain  suffixes.  Most  often  they  take  the  ending  -e,  which 
seems  to  nominalize  the  verbal  term.  When,  however,  the  verb 
has  another  pronominal  suffix,  as  in  the  second  person  or  with  the 
object  of  the  second  person,  it  takes  tue  suffix  -a  before  the  pro- 
nominal suffix.  In  the  first  person,  exclusive,  and  inclusive,  the 
pronoun  may  be  repeated  suffixed  to  the  verb.  In  this  case  the  idea 
of  finality  is  often  so  weak  that  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  connective. 

wa'dzdEutsos  qsn  pluxFVde  go  on  that  I  may  taste  37.32  {wd  go 

on;  -dzd  emphatic  [no.  119,  p.  494];  pIiLx^e'd  to  taste) 
qan  ^ne'Jc'e  and  J!  say  so  453.24 

^yd'lagErriEnLds  Gu'ldEme  qsn  g'd^xe  I  have  been  sent  by  Wood- 
pecker to  come  302.24  {^yd'laqa  to  send;  -Em  instrument  [no. 
173];  -^Los  I  by  him;  Chi^IdEm  woodpecker;  g'dx  to  come) 
we^ga,    .  .   .    qEns   do^qvxile^x   qld'paLd'sEns    ^ne^nsmd'hwex  go 
on,  .  .  .  that  we  may  see  the  hitting  of  our  friends  2d6.31 
(do^qwdla  to  be  looking;  qlap-  to  hit;  -sehs  of  our;  ^UBmok^ 
friend;  -ex  postnominal  dem.  2d  pers.) 
.  .  .  qa^8  la'os  ax^Vd  that  you  go  and  take  465.34 
.  .  .  qa^8  tapH^dayos  that  you  eat  (break  the  shells)  284.22 
.  .  .  qEn  Le^xs^alexETis  xund'kwex  that  I  advise  our  child  290.13 
...  qEn  e'kawesg'oda  ^nEX^urte'Tc'  and  I  stake  this  blanket  292.3 
w'e'ga  Llo^pIedEq^  qa^s  hamxH^daosaq^  go  on,  roast  this  and  eat 

this  38.7  (Lidp-  to  roast;  hamx'^l^d  to  eat) 
Le'^ldlaxes  g'oktdote  qa  g'd'xes  he  called  his  tribe  to  come  23.2 
ax^e'dxes  qlo^latsle  qa^s  g-d^xe  he  took  his  kettle  and  came  20.8 

If  the  verb  has  the  first  form  of  the  third  person,  and  takes  an 
object  or  instrumentalis,  tlie  final  -s  is  followed  by  an  -e, 

qa  dE'nx^idesesa  gd'gak'lahld'Hayu  qlE'mdEma  that  they  sing  the 
wooing  songs  82.3  {dE'nx^ld  to  sing;  gak'-  wife  [no.  141,  p.  498]; 
-k'!dla  noise  [no.  144,  p.  499] ;  -ayu  instrument  [no.  174,  p.  507]; 
qlEmdEm  song) 

Verbs  with  object  of  the  second  person  take  the  ending  -aoL,  cor- 
responding to  -ads  in  verbs  with  second  person  subject. 

Monosyllabic  verbs  in  -a  take  -d  in  place  of  -ae,  and  -ayds  or  ads  in 
place  of  -oAios, 

In  the  future  the  -e  precedes  the  future  suffix,  and  the  endings  are 
the  same  as  usual,  -cl,  -cloSj  -cles, 
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qsn  do'TfvxiLEladL  that  I  may  see  you  263.26 
qa^8  Id'os  naf^nakwa  and  go  home  450.20 
qsn  la  e'Ued  that  I  go  again  240.37 
qa^sU'LOS  that  you  may  go  in  the  future  260.19 

S  64.  Causal  and  Tetnporal  Suborddnation 

Causal  and  temporal  subordination  are  expressed  by  forms  related 
to  the  foregoing.  They  must  also  be  considered  nominal  in  their 
character.  Here  the  relation  between  personal  and  demonstrative 
pronoun  is  very  close,  the  noun  which  expresses  the  subordination 
always  appearing  with  the  possessive  pronoun  of  the  proper  person 
combined  with  the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  same  person. 
Subordination  is  expressed  by  the  suffix  -x,  which  takes  possessive 
endings  combmed  with  the  proper  demonstrative  elements.  This 
-a?  may  be  related  to  the  objective.  ^ 

Temporal  Subordination  Causal  Subordination 

1st  person -^xg-in — eh'  qaxg-in — ek' 

Inclusive -xgins — ek'  qaxg-ins — eJc' 

Exclusive -xginu^x^ — ek'  qazg'inu^T^ — ek' 

2d  person -x8 — acLqos  qax8 — aaqos 

3d  person  .....  -x» — ae  qaxs — ae 

In  place  of  the  suffixed  temporal  forms,  we  find  also  yVxg-in,  etc. 

■ 

qa/Loxs  ^riefk'cui'qds  indeed,  when  you  said  16.11 
dza'qwaxa  la'e  it  was  evening  when  he —  30.4 
qaxg-in  dflex-deh  lE'ng-aa  for  I  really  long  25.1 
gaa»  ^e'k-aa'qos  for  you  said  16.13 

When  the  verb  is  transitive,  the  subject  is  combined  with  the 
subordinating  -x,  while  the  object  remains  connected  with  the  verb. 
The  subject  may,  however,  be  repeated  in  the  verb  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  possessive  (§  49). 

qcLxg-invmLE'la'tneg-inLaq  fori  heard  it  16.1  (w^ULs'la  to  hear) 
Lb'xgun  tsld'weg-asa  ^d'tslex  Iol  and  that  I  gave  you  this  dog 
39.9  (xoand;  tsio  to  give;  ^ats!  Aog) 

The  ending  -x  undergoes  the  same  changes  as  those  enumerated  in 
§  50.4,  6. 

Whenever  these  endings  follow  an  objective  or  instrumental,  they 
take  a  connective  -e, 

iMdsexs  la'e  24.1  {iMds  his  sweetheart) 

do'x^vxiLElaqexs  wu'nqElaeda  xupla'  he  saw  that  the  hole  was  deep 
11.1 
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It  is  worth  remarking  that  in  these  cases  there  is  no  differentiation 
in  the  third  person  when  the  subject  of  principal  and  subordinate 
clauses  differ  and  when  they  are  identical. 

UbE'm  Jc'Ies  qld'LEle  Mafxulayu^waxs  lE^ma'e  Id' lb  Klwafhaxix- 
sdndxa  Ti<ila/yuwe  then  Ma'xulayugwa  did  not  know  that 
KIwa'kwaxsano  had  obtained  the  death-bringer  144.39  Qdes 
not;  qld'Lsla  to  know;  Iol  to  obtain;  hald'yu  means  of  death) 

k'le's'laHa  gd'la  qa/saxs  We  Id'g-cui  he  did  not  walk  long  when  he 
arrived  27.2  {^d'la  long;  qd'sa  to  walk;  Id'g-da  to  arrive) 

The  same  forms  also  occur  without  the  subordinating  suffix  -x.  In 
these  cases  the  possessive  element  is  suffixed  to  the  postnominal 
demonstrative. 

1st  person -egin 

2d  person -aqos 

3d  person -(W 

Jc'Ie'sad'qds  gaxmixwaxa  ^nd'la  you  do  not  come  in  the  daytime 
{Jc'Ies  not;  g-dx  to  come;  -naxwa  from  time  to  time  [§26,  no. 
95];  ^nd'la  day) 

Id'aHase  ^Id'quLayugwa  yd^qleg-aHa  then,  it  is  said,  Crying- Woman 
spoke  261.43 

§  6S.  Conditional 

The  conditional  is  formed  from  the  same  stem  qa  as  the  causal.  It 
takes  the  ending  o.  In  this  case  the  first  person  takes  the  same  form 
UL  which  has  been  discussed  in  §  50.  1.  The  principal  verb  may  also 
take  the  suffix  o,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  the  suffix  -laa  (§  28, 
no.  105),  which  expresses  uncertainty. 

Following  are  the  conditional  forms: 

1st  person qauLO 

Inclusive qanso 

Exclusive qanu^xo 

2d  person qa^so 

3d  person,  demonstrative,  1st  person  .     .  qago 

3d  person,  demonstrative,  2d  person    .     .  qa^xo 

3d  person,  demonstrative,  3d  person    .     .  qo 

qa^so  Jiamx'H'dxa  hamg-l'layuLa  Iol  if  you  eat  the  food  that  is 

given  to  you.     258.33  {hamx'^i'd  to  eat,  Jiamg-l'la  to  give  food, 

-ayu  passive  [§  36,  no.  174],  Iol  to  you) 
qa^so  Jc'Ie'elax  ha^md^plaxoL  if  you  should  not  eat  262.11  (Jdes 

not,  -lax  uncertainty,  ha^md^p  to  eat,  -lax  uncertainty,  ol  you 

[§  50.5]) 
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§  66.  Itnperative  and  Exhortative 

The  imperative  of  inchoative  verbs  is  generally  formed  with  the 
sufHx  g-a;  that  of  continuative  verbs,  with  4a. 

dd'saig'a  dive!  461.23 

The  defective  forms  ^e'la  gome!  hd'g-a  go!  belong  here.  We  find 
also  the  double  form  ^eflag-a  come  ! 

Often  the  imperative  is  introduced  by  a  form  derived  from  the 
interjection  we  go  on!  which  takes  the  imperative  ending  -g-a  or  (in 
the  future)  -g-ii.  In  other  cases  the  we  takes  pronominal  endings. 
In  constructions  with  we' g-a,  the  intransitive  verb  takes  the  ending  -z. 

we' g-a  ^nd'xumdlax  go  on,  cover  your  face!  185.35 
we'g-il  la  gwd'lalaLEX  keep  ready!  242.28 

wd'Entsos  qsn  wulo/ol  let  me  ask  you  (  =  you  [exhortative]  that 
I  ask  you)  145.22 

Sometimes  hd'g-a  and  ge'la  are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  w'e'g-a. 

Jul' g-a  xwd'nal^ldEX  go  and  get  ready!  114.28 

Exhortatives  are  formed  with  the  sufBx  -x': 

we'x'ins  wl'nax  K  let  us  make  war  on  K.  301.25 
w'e'g'ox'l  Id'Jdwemases  nd'qa^yos  strengthen  your  mind  13.8 
gwd'lax'l  h'e'x'^idaEm  o'glusea  Tia'ga^ydsagAon^  believe  your  own 
mind  at  once  269.3 

Negative  imperatives  are  always  introduced  by  gwd'la  don't! 
which  is  derived  from  ^a  to  cease. 

^d'la  ^nek'  don't  say  so!  144.35 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  forms  in  -g-a  are  related  to  the  demon- 
strative endings,  and  that  the  imperative  is  less  a  modal  form  than 
an  expression  of  the  immediate  nearness  of  action. 

In  many  cases  the  imperative  idea  is  expressed  by  the  future, 
either  alone  or  introduced  by  w'e'g-a  and  ^wd'la.  The  transitive 
imperative  seems  to  be  expressed  always  by  the  future. 

The  ending  -no*  forms  a  peculiar  emphatic  imperative : 

gwa^no'^  don't!  462.18  yd'hldno^  take  care! 

Probably  this  sufliix  has  the  meaning  entirely,  altogether,  and 
is  iised  as  an  imperative  only  secondarily.  At  least,  the  forms 
do'qwand^j  g-d'xno^^  were  translated  to  me  you  see,  come!  implying 
that  the  opposite  ideas  of  not  seeing,  not  coming,  are  entirely  excluded. 
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§  67.  Interrogative 

When  interrogative  pronouns — an^-  who,  ^mon  what,  hm^  when, 
g-in-  HOW  MANY — are  contained  in  interrogative  sentences,  the  ordi- 
nary verbal  forms  are  used.  When  these  are  not  interrogative  pro- 
nouns, the  verb  takes  the  suffix  -a. 

'mafsas  hEgwd'uEmf  what  kind  of  a  man  are  you?  147.24 
^ma/sds  Ld'gala^sdqdsf  what  is  standing  behind  you?  37.21 
a'ngvxJX'LOs?  what  is  on  you  (  =  is  your  name)?  67.31 
^wVdEU  'wa'tsldf  where  is  my  dog?  44.24 
^wldzd's  g'efx'^idef  where  do  you  come  from?  123.26 
gayVnsEla^Tna^naf  did  I  stay  under  water  long?  34.19  (^a-  long; 
'718  under  water  [§  21,  no.  26];  -la  [contin.];  -*m  [connect., 
§  27,  no.  103];  -a  [interrog.];  Bnl\  -a  [interrog.]) 
Ic'tedfaas  yafnEmaaf  have  you  no  game?  45.27  (Jde&'g  none;  -<w 

thou;  i/d'njs7M game ;  -a  absent;  a  [interrog.]) 
flEplafsasa  are  you  bUnd?  95.26 

In  interrogative  sentences  the  voice  sinks  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

§  68.  Plural 

When  the  sense  requires  clear  expression  of  the  pronominal  plural, 
the  suffix  -x'da^x^  is  used,  which  is  treated  like  other  suffixes  beginning 
with  X*,  and  loses  this  sound  after  consonants. 

This  suffix  must  not  be  considered  a  pronominal  ending.  It  is 
attached  to  interjections  as  well  as  to  verbs. 

^ya^x'da^x^  (address  of  several  people)  219.17 
Wx'^da^x^lae  they  went,  it  is  said  266.27 

§  69.  Adverbs 

From  what  has  been  said  before,  is  appears  that  there  are  very  few 
adverbs  only  in  Kwakiutl.  A  great  number  of  adverbial  ideas  are 
expressed  by  suffixes,  while  others  are  verbs.  To  this  class  belong, 
for  instance: 

eSf  Jc'Ies  not 
d-  really 
hal'  quickly 

The  only  independent  adverbs  that  do  not  take  verbal  forms,  so  far 
as  they  are  known  to  me,  are  EWq  almost,  and  the  numeral  adverbs 
formed  with  the  suffix  -plsn, 

§§  67-69 
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§  70.  VOCABULARY 

Most  of  theKwakiutl  stems  are  monosyllabic,  and  consist  either  of 
a  consonant,  vowel,  and  consonant;  or  of  a  vowel  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  consohant.  Only  a  few  stems  consist  of  a  short  vowel 
followed  by  two  consonants.  Apparently  there  are  some  bisyllabic 
stems ;  for  instance — 


ale'x^-  to  hunt  sea-mammals 
mEdE^lq-  to  boil 
•  k'lelak-  to  strike 


d^ld  to  search 
g-Ud'h'  to  steal 


Owing  to  the  great  number  of  nominal  suffixes,  most  nouns  are 
derived  from  verbs,  so  that  the  number  of  primarily  denominative 
stems  is  small.  Examples  of  nominal  stems  derived  from  verbs 
or  neutral  stems  have  been  given  in  §  36.  A  few  others  may  be 
given  here. 


Ld^s  tree  (=  standing  on 
ground) 

Lats'ml  hat  (  =  hanging  face- 
cover) 

qd^8  pond  (=  water  in  it  on 
ground) 

xu'lgvns  shark  ( =  rough  body) 


niEna'isfe  drum  ( =  striking  re- 
ceptacle) 

^msJcu^la  moon  (  =  round  thing 
being) 

^a/lasx-e  lynx  ( =  big  toothed) 

Lidwayu  salmon  weir  ( =  means 
of  standing) 


Furthermore,  many  local  suffixes  form  nouns  by  being  attached  to 
the  nominal  stem  o-  something,  and  a  few  related  stems.  We  find, 
for  instance,  d'h&l^  chest,   o^x^sldze^  foot  of  mountain,  d'negwll 

m 

CORNER.     Before  vowels,  the  stem  o-  becomes  a^-;  for  instance,  in 
af^EXsde  mouth  of  a  vessel. 

A  number  of  nouns  are  found,  however,  which  are  neither  descrip- 
tive nor  immediately  reducible  to  the  series  of  local  suffixes.  Among 
parts  of  the  body  we  find  some  that  do  not  occur  as  suffixes. 


E'ldz-  flesh 
Elk^-  blood 
Tia'p-  hair  of  body 
SE^y-  hair  of  head 
xaq  bone 
Lies-  skin 
Ar-.'iZ-  tongue 
gsU  rib 


yam-  thumb 
k-!ed-  third  finger 
8Elt!-  fourth  finger 
asn-  eyebrows 
xawe'q  skull 
na^x^  vulva 

« 

ts'.E'y-  intestines 
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Other  names  of  parts  of  the  body  occur  in  two  forms — as  inde- 
pendent words  and  as  sufBxes. 

Independent  Snffix 

head x'oms  -xtd 

mouth 8Em8  -xsta 

ear plEsplE^yff  -aid 

eye ^ohEld'oestd'  -^ato 

face gd'guine  -gsm 

nose x'i'fidzas  -ttba 

tooth ^'t'g'a  -sx'd 

belly         tsk'/e'  -es 

hand a^yasb'  -x'tsdna 

foot g'o'gwo^yd,  -x'sts 

A  few  other  nouns  which  appear  among  the  suffixes  also  exist  as 
independent  nominal  stems. 

Independent  Suffix 

fire Isg/^'  'Sqwap 

water hvap-  -^sta 

one  side op-  -k'/ot 

The  classification  of  verbs  according  to  form  of  object  is  well  devel- 
oped. Since  there  are  but  few  classificatory  endings,  and  since  their 
use  is  primarily  restricted  to  numerals,  we  find  many  different  stems 
used  for  this  purpose. 

A  list  of  stems  will  be  found  in  my  book  "  Kwakiutl  Texts"  (Pub- 
lications of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  vol.  iii). 

§70 


TEXT 

G'O'kulaMae*      TslE'lqwaiolEla"      la'xa'      6'k*Ie*     a'wl'nagwisa.* 

Lived  it  l8  said  Heat  at  the  above  world. 

G •a'x*Em*lae •    TslB'lqwalotela'  LE^wis^  sa'sEme,"   yix*    Se'paxaes*" 

Came  referred  to  Heat  and  hia  children,        that        Shining-down 

it  is  said 

Lo«"     Ya'qlEDtEma*yaxa"     tslEda'q     lo*     G'e'xdEn    LE^wa"    a'le" 

and  First-Speaker  the  woman  and  O'^'xdEn         and  the  last 

xun6'x"se"     Da'doqwana^esEla."    K  Me  Viae"     g'a'xe*'    gEnE'mas** 

child  his  Beeing-from-Comer-to-Comer.       Not  it  Is  said  came  wife  of 

TslE'lqwalolEla,   ytx*     Lle'sElaga"      qa      he'ene'mas"     qa'samase" 

Heat,  that  Sun- Woman  for       that  one  being  she        go-making  she 

Lle'sElagaxa"         Lle'sEla.  He^latla**  *nEqa'xa'*         O'manis 

Sun- Woman  the  son.  That  it  is  said,  straight-down  Omanis 

however, 

ylx*       TslE'lqwalolEla        LE'wis^      sa'sEm.        He'x**idaEm*la'wis" 

that  Heat  and  his  children.  That  began  referred  to  it  is 

said 


>  g  'Ck^  house;  -ato  with  the  special  meaning  inhabitant  ($  26,  no.  91);  -^l  it  is  said,  with  demonstrative 
•i:  -^lai  (S  32,  no.  132). 

*WMlq*-  hot;  -ala  (§  26,  no.  91);  -Ajrto  ({  26,  no.  93). 

s/dTOOo;  'Xa  pronominal  vocalic  objective  (§S  49,  59);  the  whole  word  serves  as  the  vocalic  locative 
(5  61). 

*  Ik'!'  HiOH,  above;  -i  3d  person  demonstrative  ({§  48, 56, 57). 

ft  -if  BEACH  (S  22,  no.  45).  This  word  is  derived  from  the  stem  6-  something,  and  the  suffix  -?najfc»  (no. 
183  a).    The  terminal  -a  indicates  that  it  Is  one  of  many  countries  (§  59). 

*  g-dx  to  come;  'Sm  connective  ({  27,  no.  103);  -^lai  (see  note  1). 

'  ^  AND,  with  possessive  3d  person,  thing  possessed  belonging  to  subject  {%%  49,  TIT  b,  55). 

>  9dL'%Rm  CHILDREN  [PLURAL]  (singular  fun^'Jttt,  stem  runHcM-);  ^  dem.  (§  56). 

*  yU  that,  conaonantic  form  preceding  proper  name  (§  59),  objective  form  for  apposition  {%  58). 
w  tip-  to  shine,  rat;  -axa  down  ({  21,  no.  19),  -is  on  beach  ({  22,  no.  45). 

"  ^  AND,  oonsonantic  before  proper  name  ({  59). 

^y&'qlRtU-  TO  talk;  -^Em  face  ($  23,  no.  54);  -2*  nominal  suffix  (§  36,  no.  161).  This  takes  the  form 
•a^ya  before  objective  -z  {%  50.6);  -la  objective  form  introducing  apposition,  vocalic  form  before  common 
noun. 

u  {.E'tmi  AND,  vocalic  form  before  common  noun  ({  50.11). 

14  dl-  recent;  -i  demonstrative  (see  note  4). 

^pinS'ky^,  stem  pivk^  child  (see  note  8);  -t  his,  placed  after  the  noun,  since  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence ^f'wa  A'li  pin6*p^  is  6,*li,  yirhile  the  possessor  is  Heat  (see  {  49,  III,  h)\  -i  pronominal  indefinite 
before  proper  nouns  (§§  49, 59). 

u  dd'qwa  to  see;  d&'doq!wa  to  endeavor  to  see.    The  rest  of  the  name  is  not  quite  clear. 

"  k-.'ia  not;  •'Uu  (see  I).    This  is  a  verbal  form. 

u  g-Ax  TO  come;  there  is  no  •'m  here,  because  this  is  a  new  idea  that  is  introduced  into  the  tale;  -f  oon- 
sonantic, pronominal  (§{  49, 59). 

^  fEusfm^  stem  ^ag-  wife;  -firm  ({  36,  no.  193  a);  -t  ind.  possessive  before  proper  name  (S  59). 

"  l!U-  heat;  Ui'tEla  sun;  -^  woman  (§  36,  no.  192). 

s>  98  ON  account  of;  M  that  one;  -In^  al)Stract  noun,  quauty  of;  -'m  ({  27,  no.  103);  -•  possessive 
third  person. 

Xfdt-  TO  walk;  -ama*  to  cause  (§  35,  no.  158);  -l  cons,  demonstrative  ({$  49, 59). 

« -w  definite  object  ({  49). 

M  ha  that;  '*la  it  is  said  (§  32,  no.  132);  -t!a  however  (S  27,  no.  101). 

*  *nEq-  straight  (1.  e.,  tocome  straight  down);  hi  is  here  subject;  -xa  indicates  the  apposition  explaining 
the  hi  that. 

*  hi  that;  -z-<1tf  inchoative  (S  26,  no.  90);  -tm  connective  (§  27,  no.  103);  after  the  inchoative  this  suffix 
requires  always  a  connective  -a-:  -tla  (see  note  1 );  -sm-uU  and  so  (§  27.  no.  104). 
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G'e'xdEn       la* 

G'exdEn  went 


walk-began 


la'xa' 

to  the 


Wak'IegesLa.** 

Bent-Bay  its  name. 


La'*lae«» 

Then  it  is 
said 


do'x^waLElaxa''  *nEqa'tslaqe"  xwa'kluoa"  mExe's^  laq.**    La'*lae** 


he  discovered  the 


ten  long 


€nr' 


w'un'wig'aq,'*     laE'm^la  wis 


87 


he  hid  back  of  them, 


then  referred  to 

it  is  said  and 

so  he  went 


canoes 
at 


hollow  things   at  it 
on  beach 


Then  it  is 
said 


a'La^y  asa  *•     ?wa'x  wak  !una.  ^ 

landward  of  canoes, 

the 


La'Mae«»   G'e'xdEn   dEx^wuJtla'lis*'   laq.»* 

G'S'xdEn 


Then  it  is 
said 


jumped  oat  of  woods        to 
on  beach  them. 


La"lae**  ya'qIegVleda" 

speak  began  the 


Then  it  is 
said 


*nEino'kwe**  bEgwa'nEma:" 

one  person  man: 


'^^ma'sos**  ^ya'lagilisex/*  G'e'xdEn?" 


"What  your 


work  moving  on 
beach  here. 


G-$'xdKn?" 


'ne'x'86*lae*'  G'e'xdEn. 

O-e'xdsn. 


La'^lae^^  na'nax^ma'ya:"  "  La'LogwasdE*yIn** 


was  told  it  is 
said 

from  you." 


La"lae '« 

Then  it  is 
said 


' '  *mae'noxwa«  ?"  " 

•*  What  tribe  are  you?" 


Then  it  is 
said 

wuLe' " 

asked 

La'^lae*^ 

Then  it  is 
said 


he  replied: 

G'e'xdsnaxa" 

G-S'xdsn  the 

na'nax'ma^eda'^ 

replied  the 


"  1  am  trying  to  get  a 
magical  treasure 

bEgwa'nEme : " 

man: 

b£g  wa'nEmaq : " 

man  to  him: 


"  ta  WENT,  signifies  here  a  new  action:  then. 

"  qas'  TO  walk;  -x-<M  inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90). 

*»  ua'k'!'  bent;  -if-  SIDE  ({  22,  no.  51);  -is  on  beach  ({  22,  no.  45);  -ria  on  (—named)  (§  21,  no.  32  6). 

w Id  (see  note  27);  -'lai  (see  note  I). 

SI  ddqv-  TO  see;  -QLSla  to  accompush  (S  26,  no.  96);  -xa  vocalic  pronominal  object  (see  note  23). 

"'nsq-  TEN  (—straight);  ■48faq  long  object  (§  24,  no.  84);  -i  demonstrative  (see  note  4). 

*>  Stem  poak^. 

M  mMX-  HOLLOW  THINGS  ARE  SOMEWHERE  [PLURAL  tO  hOfl^];  -i»  ON  BEACH  (§  22,  nO.  45). 

*&  Locative  (see  note  3);  -q  object  3d  person  (}  49). 

M *wun-  TO  ride;  to  for -6  opf ({  21,  no.  37).  -eg-e  bark  (§  23,  no. 09);  the  reason  for  the  introduction  of 
w  before  -fgi  Is  not  clear;  -q  object  3d  person  (§  49). 

"  id  (see  note  27);  -Etn-vAs  and  so  (§  27,  no.  104);  -'to  (see  note  1).    Here  H  is  used  as  the  verb  to  go. 

s*  ULx  consonantic  form  of  locative  (see  note  3)  before  a  form  with  genitive  ending  (§  59). 

M  dL-  landward;  -^  nominal  ending  (§  36,  no.  161);  -«a  vocalic  genitive  (§  49). 

«  Reduplication  for  plural  (§41). 

11  dgz»-  TO  jump;  -6U!a  out  op  woods  (§  21,  no.  37,  c);  -iis  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  45;  $  37,  no.  197). 

**ydq!snt-  TO  talk;  -g-a^l  to  begin  to  make  noise  (§  34,  no.  145);  this  combination  seems  irregular; 
ida  vocalic  subjective  (§  49). 

«*njfm  one;  -6k»  person;  -?.  demonstrative. 

<*  Stem  bEku-  man;  -dnsm  (§  36,  no.  193,  6);  -a  (see  note  5). 

<9  ^mds  what;  -68  thy  (pronominal  possessive). 

4«  «ya-  TO  be  occupied  [cf.  'y&''yaU.'e  canoe  (= receptacle)  for  occupation];  «jw'/a  to  be  in  a  state  op  occu- 
pation; -if-Uis  moving  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  45;  {  37,  no.  197);  -iz  postnominal  demonstrative  2d  person 
(5  48,  II). 

<'  'nik'  TO  say;  -t6'  passive  (§  35,  no.  159);  -'lae  (see  note  1). 

**  Stem  perhaps  nap-  to  imitate. 

*9^gii.  SOMETHING  MAGICAL,  PRECIOUS;  {d'Ldk.'wa  TO  ENDEAVOR  TO  GET  SOMETHING  PREaOVS  (§  46); 

the  softening  sufHx  -sdEy  is  not  known  from  any  other  combination;  -Kfi  I,  subject. 
M  Locative,  2d  person  object  (S  48, 1;  §  61). 
Ai  wuL-  TO  question;  -i  pronominal  before  proper  name. 
» -aza,  the  first  -a  connects  the  subject  with  the  prenominal  object  -xa  ($  50.4). 
u  Stem  bEk^  man  (see  note  44);  S  demonstrative. 
^'ma-  what;  -inozu  here,  tribe  (§  36,  no.  162);  -as  2d  person. 
M  See  note  48;  -Ida  definite  pronominal  (}  49). 
M  See  note  44;  -aq  pronominal  object,  3d  person  (§  50.4). 
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'*Max'*enoxunu'x"."  Ho'x*wIdox"  ale'watsIftxsEnu*:^"'^*  g'igAma^ex."*® 

**  We  are  killer^whalea.  It  split  this  this  hunting  canoe  of  our  chief  here." 

La'*lae*^  wuLa'sa'we"  G'e'xdEn  lax"  tiE'm'yasexes*'  xwa'klunaxs*^ 

Then  it  is  was  aBlced  G'^'zdKn       about        his  material  for  his  canoe  when  it 

said  sewing 

ho'x^widae.**      La'^lae*®    ne'lasa"    dEwe'x."*      "Ha'g'a*'    ax'e'dEx*^' 

was  brolcen.  Then  It  is         he  told  of  cedar-  "  Oo  get  the 

said  the  .vithes. 

dEwe'xa,"^^  *ne'x-so*lae^"  G'e'xdEn.    La"lae»^  qa'snda.^^  KMeVlatla" 

cedar-wlthes/'         was  told  it  is  G'^'idm.         Then  it  is       he  started.         Not  it  is  said, 

said  said  however, 

gft'laxs"    g'a'xae'*     da'laxa'^     dEwe'x'*     qa^s"    tslEwe'^s^®    la'xa' 

long  when  he  came  carried  the  cedar-  that  he        gave  (with)  to  the 

withes  It 

bEgwa'nEm.        La'*laeda'*      bEgwa'nEm      aa'ltslalaxa^      dEwe'x.**^ 

man.  Then  it  is  said  man  tried  to  break  to  cedar- 

the  pieces  the  withes. 

* '  *ina'se "    xa'nLElag'iM'stk •"   tE'lq wa  ? "  **      La'Maeda  ^*    bEgwa'nEm 

*'  What  is  the  reason  of  this  weak?"  Then  it  is  man 

said  the 

*ya'laqasa**  *nEmo'kwe*'   bEgwa'nEm  qa**  le's  ax^e'dEx"  sE'lbesa.** 

sent  (with)  the         one  person  man  that     he  go        take  the  twisted-on- 

beach. 

"  mdx-  TO  PURSITE  sbcrbtlt;  -^noxtt  nomen  actorls  (S  36,  no.  162);  maf:fiifwiu  killkr-whale;  'Bnu*pt 
exclusive. 
*•  hdx*-  TO  split;  -z-^  inchoative;  -^z  prenomlnal  conaonantic  demonstrative  2d  person. 

^alif»'  TO  HUNT  SEA-MAM MALS;  -CtSli  RECEPTACLE  (fi  .16,  HO.  184);  dU'tDOUH  HUNTING-CANOE;  -t  pOSt- 

nominal  demonstrative  ad  person;  -tEmifx*  prenomlnal  possessive  exclusive. 

"IT'lCHiEP;  Q'lfami^  chiep,  perhaps  chief  among  others  (§  21,  no.  7a);  -ix  postnomlnal  demonstrative 
2d  person. 

«  wuL-  TO  question;  -^d*  passive  ($  35,  no.  159);  -m^wl  prenomlnal  Indefinite. 

^t/Mtn-  TO  SEW  WOOD  WITH  CEDAR-WITHEa;  tfE'm'pu  (for  HE'mafa  SEWING-INaTBUMENT  [§  4];  -^His; 

•i  (S  50.12);  -xin  prenomlnal  iKMsesslve  3d  person. 
aSeenote33;-z«(S64). 
•«  See  note  58;  -al  (§  64). 

•  n2^  TO  tell;  -ta  (instrumental,  §  60)  about. 

«djnP^Z  CEDAR-WITHES,  CEDAB-TWIOS. 

•  hOL  occurs  only  in  imperative  forms;  -ir^  imperative  ending  ({  66). 

«  a»-  TO  DO,  TO  take;  -z-'id  inchoative  ({  26,  no.  90);  -x  prenomlnal  consonantic  object. 

« -a  invisible  and  Indefinite  (S  50.2). 

n'ntt-  TO  sat;  -^  passive  (§  35,  no.  159);  -^lal  (see  note  1). 

n  qtU-  TO  walk;  -rHd  Uichoative  (S  26,  no.  90);  -a  terminal  (S  57). 

»  See  17;  -tla,  however  (S  27,  no.  101). 

n  pi-  long;  ^la  from  f2  and  -Oia  ({  26,  no.  92);  -z«  ((  64). 

1*  See  note  64. 

» (fa  TO  take;  -to  ({  26,  no.  91);  -za  prenomlnal  vocalic  object. 

v*  See  note  60;  here  without  indefinite  -a,  because  he  carries  the  material,  so  that  It  is  now  definite. 

""  S  63,  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause  agrees  with  the  principal  clause,  therefore  -a  after  the  qa. 

"  tM!V  TO  give;  -2  after  fa;  -» instrumental. 

>*  See  note  30;  -Ma  vocalic  pronominal  subject. 

">  air  to  break,  to  crack;  -x'^s  across;  -a  to  endeavor  with  reduplication  and  hardened  consonant  (see 
p.  496);  -xa  vocalic  prenomlnal  object. 

n  »ma  what;  •«  ixssessive;  -i  demonstrative. 

"za'fiL-  vbet;  -Ja  ((  26,  no.  91);  -^U  reason  (§  36,  no.  176);  -a  interrogative;  -9  possessive;  -k-  post- 
nominal  demonstrative  1st  person. 

•  tElqv^  WEAK. 

•*  'fd'tef-  TO  SEND,  always  with  instrumentaiis. 
»  sElp-  TO  twist;  -U  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  45). 
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La''laeda''  bEgwa'nEm  dzE'lx^wida.*'    K'lesMatla"  gfi'laxs"  g'a'xae" 

Then  it  is  man  began  to  run.  Not  it  is  said,      long  when       he  came 

said  the  however, 

da'laxa"  sE'lbes.®^      La'Maeda  bEgwa'nEin  tlE'mx'^dxa*^  xwa'kluna." 

carried  the      twisted-on-  Then  it  is  man  began  to  sew  the  canoe, 

beach.  said  the 

La'^lae^®    dzfx'sEmtsa**    ^wEle'k'e*'    la'xes**    tlEma'^e."*     LaE'ni" 

Then  it  is  he  rubbed  on  its  gum  on  his  sewing.  Then 

said  face  with  the 

^wa'la.*^  La'«lae^°  ^•rgama'yasa**  ma'x^enox","  yix«  H6'll*lalag-ilis,« 

it  wah  Then  it  is  the* chief  of  the  killer- whales,  that  Moving-all-over- 

finished.  said  the  World, 

hS'Em'^"    Le'gEmsa"'     g'fgama^yasa**     maa'mx^enox":*     ''La^mox" 

that  was  the  name  chief  of  the  killer-whales:  "  It  here 

of  the 

la'LEn^*^  xue^lbalax  *®*  ma'sto^^  la'xox*^  G'e'xdEn  qa^^**  sEk't'lasoxa'*** 

will  go  quartz-  harpoon  to  this  G'^'xdRn     that         he  spear  with 

my  pointed  this  the 

^6*yi'm-/^  h6'*mis*°^  Le'LEgEms^°®  ME'n}osE*las,*°*  l6*"  ME'nmEn- 

whale;  that  (and  the  names  of  Place-of-getting-  and  Feeling- 

so  it  is)  Satiated, 

leqalas,"®    le^wIs'     g'o'x"Laos"^     ma'xExseg'ilaLes"*    g*o'x"Laos."* 

Satiated,  and  (your)        house  (your)  killer-whale  on  front  house  yonr. 

will  be  (your) 

Lii'Le"'    mtVx^enox^Les"*   Jo'qulIiLaos;"^    h6'*inis*°^    hala'yu"*   l6*" 

Then-"       killer-whale  will  be  future  dish  in  that  and  killing  and 

will  be  your  house  your;  so  it  is  instrument 

qlula'^sta*"    LE^va"^     xue'^x'o"®     xudtVyu*'®    qa*s    sex^x'S'los.""* 

life  water  and  the  quartz-  knife  for  butcher-knife." 

toothed  your 

M  dzElx^  TO  run;  -x-«fd  inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90). 
"  URm-  TO  SEW  boards;  -2*«i  inchoative  (§  26,  no.  90). 

^dztk-  TO  rub;  -^smd  face  (§  23,  no.  54;  also  §  24,  no.  &*>;  §  20,  no.  2);  -m  prenomlnal  intransitive 
vocalic. 

'^pws^le'k'  GUM. 

M  See  note  3;  -xSs  objective  possessive  3d  person;  owner  and  subject  same  person. 
"  t!xm-  TO  SEW  boards;  -€«  (§  36,  no.  161);  -f  demon.stratlve. 
« la,  see  note  30;  -Em  (§  27,  no.  103). 
M  pwa-  stop;  -ala  contlnuative  (5  26,  no.  92). 
w  g'i'gami*  chief  (see  note  60);  -«a  possessive  prenomlnal  vocalic. 

»  fuel-  RroHT;  -iHcUa  about  (§  21,  no.  5);  -(»  on  beach  (§  22,  no.  45);  -g-iUi  in  world  (§  38,  no.  197). 
M  hUt  that  (see  note  24);  -sm  (§  27,  no.  la'J). 

>7  iflg'  name;  -sm  nominal  suffix  (§  36,  no.  193);  -«a  definite  possessive  ($$  49,  59). 
«  Reduplicated  plural  (§42.5). 
»  Prenomlnal  2d  person  visible. 
>«  L-  future;  -En  I. 

i«x«^/  quartz;  -6a  point  (§  21,  no.  31);  -la  nominal;  -x  postnomlnal,  2d  person,  visible. 
*««  harpoon . 

»«  Periphrastic,  2d  person  visible,  consonantic  (§§  48,  59). 
»M  The  subject  changes,  hence  the  -*  follows  the  verb. 

^^8Kk--  to  spear;  -la  amtinuative;  -sox  with  this,  2d  person,  visible  (J§  48, 59);  -to  object. 
'«  Stem  pwek'-. 
107  uin -wis  (§28,  no.  104). 

>«  ^ip-  name;  -Em  nominal  suHlx;  reduplicated  plural. 
»»  m£nl-  satiated;  -6«jB/a  (?);  -as  place  of—. 
«»« msnl-  satiated;  -eqala  to  feel  like—  (§  23,  no.  81). 
m  goku  house;  -r,  future;  -cos  thy,  invisible  2d  person  po&sesslve  (§  48). 
"s-x«^(7-a  front  of  house  (§  23,  no.  52);  -L  future;  -r-s  2d  person,  prenomlnal  possessive  ({  48). 
"»-L  future;  -2  demonstrative. 
"« -L  future;  -is  2d  person,  pronominal  possessive. 
»»*  16'qul'  dish;  -II  in  house;  -aos  (see  note  111). 
ii« hjal~TO  kill  (He'Idia'qu  dialect);  -ayu  instrument. 
»"  qlula  life;  -««to  water  (§  22,  no.  39). 
ii>  See  note  13. 

"»  -»ia  TOOTH  (see  p.  478,  no.  62). 
»»xu/-  TO  CUT  blubber;  -ayu  instrument. 
iaa£ifcu- TO  carve;  -wd  tooth;  -l  future;  -o»  thy,  postnomino  . 
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La'Mae**      LEx^e'deda"'       maa'mx^enox"."^       G'a'x^lae*     G'e'xdEn, 

Then  it  is  started  the  killer-whale.  He  came  it  G-e'xdEn, 

said  is  said 

na"nak"*"  la'xes°<»  g'ok".*   LaE'ra*^'  sEk'a'xa"*  ^6*yi'in*^  LE'wa*" 

going  home  to  his  house.  Then  he  speared  whale  and  the 

whole 

qla'sa;"^  la'g'iltse*"  g'i'gamex'^da."' 

sea-otter;  that  was  his  chief  he  became, 

reason 

"«  (.JPX-  TO  START  BY  CANOE;  -X*«ld  TO  BEGIN. 

113  na*'nak^  is  here  independent  of  Ol'xdEn  and  begins  a  new  clause. 
»"»«fc--  TO  harpoon;  -xa  prenominal  object. 

1»  q!a»-  SEA-OTTER. 

iM  to  TO  go;  -g-M  reason;  -al  (after  { it  becomes  -toe)  op  his. 
117  g-i'pami^  CHiEP;  -x-'id  to  become. 

[Translation.] 

Heat  lived  in  the  upper  world.  Heat  came  with  his  children, — 
Shining-Down  and  First-Speaker,  a  woman,  and  G'c'xdEn,  and  his 
youngest  child,  Seen-f  rom-Corner-to-Corner.  The  wife  of  Heat,  Sun- 
Woman,  did  not  come,  for  she  is  the  one  who  makes  the  sun  go. 
Heat  and  his  children  came  straight  down  to  O'manis.  At  once 
G'e'xdEn  went  to  Bent  Bay.  There  he  discovered  ten  canoes  on  the 
beach.  He  hid  behind  them  landward  from  the  canoes.  Then 
G'c'xdEn  jumped  out  of  the  woods.  Then  one  person  spoke. 
"What  are  3^ou  doing  on  the  beach,  G'e'xdEn?"  Thus  G'e'xdEn 
was  told.  Then  he  replied,  *'I  am  trying  to  get  a  magical  treas- 
ure from  3'ou."  Then  G'e'xdEn  asked  the  man,  ''To  what  tribe 
do  you  belong  T  The  man  answered  him,  ''  We  are  Killer- Whales. 
The  hunting-canoe  of  our  chief  is  split."  Then  G'e'xdEn  was 
asked  what  he  used  to  sew  his  canoe  with  when  it  was  broken.  He 
mentioned  ccdar-with^s.  ''Go  and  get  cedar-withes  I "  G'e'xdEn 
was  told.  He  started,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  came,  carrying 
cedar-withes,  which  he  gave  to  the  man.  Then  the  man  tore  to 
pieces  the  cedar-withes.  "  Why  are  they  so  weak  ? "  Then  the 
man  sent  a  person  to  go  and  get  "twisted  on  beach."  The  man  ran 
away;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  (^ame,  carrying  "  twisted  on 
beach."  Then  the  man  sewed  the  canoe.  He  rubbed  the  outside  of 
his  sewing  with  gum.  Then  it  was  finished.  Then  the  chief  of  the 
Killer- Whales,  Moving- AU-Over-the- World, — that  was  the  name  of 
the  chief  of  the  Killer- Whales,— (said),  "This,  my  quartz-pointed 
haipoon,  will  go  to  G'e'xdEn;  and  the  names  Place-of-getting-Satiated 
and  Feeling-Satiated,  and  your  house  with  a  killer- whale  (painting)  on 
the  front,  will  be  your  house;  and  your  dish  will  be  a  killer- whale  dish; 
and  the  death'-bringer  and  the  water  of  life  and  the  quartz-edged 
knife,  which  is  to  be  your  butcher-knife  (shall  be  yours)."  Then 
the  Killer- Whale  started.  G'e'xdEn  came  and  returned  to  his  house. 
Then  he  speared  whales  and  sea-otters.     Therefore  he  became  a  chief. 
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CHINOOK 


By  Franz  Boas 


§  1.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  HISTOET 

The  Chinookan  stock  embraces  a  number  of  closely  related  dialects 
which  were  spoken  along  both  banks  of  Columbia  river  from  the 
Cascades  to  the  sea,  and  some  distance  up  the  Willamette  valley. 
The  Chinook  were  neighbors  of  tribes  belonging  to  many  linguistic 
stocks.  In  Shoalwater  bav  and  on  the  lower  course  of  Columbia 
river,  along  its  northern  bank  as  far  as  the  Cascade  range,  they  came 
into  contact  with  tribes  of  the  coast  division  of  the  Salishan  family. 
On  the  upper  course  of  Willapa  river  they  were  contiguous  to  a 
small  Athapascan  tribe;  farther  to  the  east  they  were  surrounded  by 
Sahaptin  tribes;  in  the  Willamette  valley  they  bordered  on  the 
Molala  and  Kalapuya.  On  the  southern  bank  of  Columbia  river, 
opposite  Cowlitz  river,  lived  another  Athapascan  tribe  whose  neigh- 
bors they  were;  while  south  of  the  mouth  of  C5lumbia  river  they 
bordered  on  the  Tillamuk,  an  isolated  branch  of  the  Coast  Salish. 

The  language  was  spoken  in  two  principal  dialects,  Upper  Chinook 
and  Lower  Chinook.  The  former  was  spoken  on  the  upper  course  of 
Columbia  river,  as  far  west  as  Gray's  Harbor  on  the  north  bank  and 
a  little  above  Astoria  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  sub- 
divided  into  a  number  of  slightly  different  dialects.  The  principal 
representatives  are  Kathlamet  and  Clackamas  which  were  spoken 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Columbia  river  and  in  the  Willamette 
valley,  and  Wasco  and  Wishram  which  were  spoken  in  the  region  of 
The  Dalles.  The  Lower  Chinook  includes  the  Clatsop  dialect  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  (from  Astoria  downward)  and  the  Chinook 
proper  of  the  north  bank  from  Grays  harbor  down,  and  on  Shoal- 
water bay.     The  last-named  dialect  is  discussed  here. 

The  name  Chinook  (TsHnu^k)  is  the  one  by  which  the  tribe  was 
known  to  their  northern  neighbors,  the  Chehalis. 
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The  grammar  of  the  Chinook  language  has  been  discussed  by 
Horatio  Hale/  Friederich  Miiller,'  Franz  Boas/  John  R.  Swanton/ 
and  Edward  Sapir.* 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  references  in  the  following  sketch  refer  to 
page  and  line  in  Franz  Boas,  Chinook  Texts. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-18) 
§  2.  Vowels 

The  phonetic  system  of  Chinook  is  characterized  by  a  super- 
abimdance  of  consonants  and  consonant-clusters  combined  with  great 
variability  of  vowels.  Since  practically  all  our  information  on  the 
Lower  Chinook  has  been  derived  from  one  single  individual,  the  last 
survivor  capable  of  giving  intelligent  information,  there  remain  many 
uncertainties  in  regard  to  the  system  of  sounds.  My  informant  was 
in  the  habit  of  changing  the  position  of  the  lips  very  slightly  only. 
There  was,  particularly,  no  strong  forward  movement  of  the  lips  in 
the  vowel  u  and  the  semivowel  w.  This  tendency  has  been  observed 
in  many  Indian  languages  and  was  probably  characteristic  of  all 
Chinook  speakers.  For  this  reason  the  u  and  o  sounds  are  very 
slightly  differentiated .  Obscure  vowels  are  frequent  and  seem  to  be 
related  to  all  long  and  short  vowels. 

The  system  of  vowels  and  semivowels  may  be  written  as  follows: 


Diph- 

Semi- 

Semi- 

Diph- 

thong 

vowel 

Vowels 
E 

vowel 

thong 

W 

u 

0 

6 

A 

i 

(e) 

i 

y 

au 

u 

0 

(o) 

a 

t 

(e) 

• 

ai 

u 

0 

d 

a 

& 

e 

(?) 

While  the  o  and  u  sounds  are  indistinct,  owing  to  the  similarity  of 
lip-positions,  the  e  and  i  sounds  seemingly  alternate  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  adjoining  sounds.  They  assume  a  decided 
i  tinge  by  contact  with  a  following  a,  or  when  following  an  anterior 
palatal.    There  is  no  strong  retraction  of  the  lips,  but  a  considerable 

>  Wilkes  Expedition,  Ethnography  and  Philology,  562-^564.  See  also  TTansactioru  of  the  American  Eth- 
nological Society,  n,  xxiii-olxxxviii;  Hale's  Indians  of  Northwest  America  and  Vocabularies  of  North 
America;  with  an  Introduction  by  Albert  Gallatin. 

s  Orundrlss  der  Sprachwissenschaft,  n,  254-256.    Vienna,  1882. 

>  Notes  on  the  Chinook  Language,  American  Anthropologut,  55-63,  1893;  Chinook  Texts,  BuUetin  iO  cf 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  1894;  Kathlamet  Texts,  Bulletin  26  of  the  Bureau  of  A  meriean  Ethnology, 
1901;  The  Vocabulary  of  the  Chinook  Language,  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  vi,  118-147, 1904. 

«  Morphology  of  the  Chinook  Verb,  American  Anthropologist,  d.  s.,  n,  199-237, 1900. 
•  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Language  and  Mythology  of  the  Upper  Chinook,  American  AnthropologiHf 
n.  s.,  IX,  533-^44;  Wishiam  Texts,  Publications  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  11, 1909. 
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linguo-palatal  constriction.  In  the  short  vowel  the  i  character  is 
rather  accentuated.  In  the  long  vowel  the  e  character  predomi- 
nates, unless  contact  and  contrast  phenomena  emphasize  the  i  char- 
acter. 6  seems  to  occur  only  with  1c  sounds  and  is  probably  due  to 
an  assimilation  of  short  a.  d  is  rare  and  seems  to  occur  only  in  ono- 
matopoetic  words,  e  and  a  are  also  of  peculiar  character,  d  seems 
to  be  always  either  a  rhetorical  broadening  of  e  (as  in  of  ha  for  e'lca)y 
or  an  onomatopoetic  element  which  is  frequent  as  terminal  sound  in 
interjections.  The  a  series  is  related  to  the  o  and  u  series  in  so  far 
as  a  may  be  transformed  into  o  or  u,  while  e  and  i  can  never  be  thus 
transformed.  We  will  designate  the  o  and  u  sounds  as  u-series  and 
the  e  and  i  sounds  as  i-series.  The  only  diphthongs  that  occur  are 
au.  and  ai.  Doubled  vowels,  unless  separated  by  a  consonantic 
glottal  stop,  do  not  seem  to  occur.  Short  i  and  u  when  preceding 
vowels  have  always  consonantic  values. 

§  3.  Consonants 

The  consonants  consist  of  labials,  dentals,  and  a  very  full  series  of 
palatals.  There  are  also  a  number  of  I  sounds.  I  did  not  succeed, 
however,  in  distinguishing  these  satisfactorily.  There  is  also  much 
confusion  regarding  surds  and  sonants,  not  only  because  the  sonant 
has  greater  stress  than  our  sonant,  but  also  on  account  of  the  occur- 
rence of  a  labial  sound  with  semiclosure  of  the  nose  and  weak  lip- 
closure,  which  is  therefore  intermediate  between  6,  m,  and  Wy  with 
prevalent  m  character.  Between  vowels  the  soimd  approaches  a  6. 
The  occurrence  of  d!  is  also  doubtful.  Each  stop  occurs  as  fortis  and 
surd. 

The  series  of  consonants  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

Sonant        Surd         Fortis      Spirant      ^^^        Nasal      Lateral        ^^ 

Glottal      .    .      *  -         -         -         -         -      •    - 

Velar    .     .     .    (^?)        g  q!         x  -  -  - 

Palatal      ,     ,      g  1c         i!         x  -  -  - 

Anterior 

palatal 
Alveolar    .     .   (d?)        t  t!        «,  c        -  n         (I)        (y) 

Dento  -  alve-| 

olaraffrica-j      -      is,  tc    tsfj  tc!      -  -  -  - 

tive  1 

Labial    ...      -  V         V^         "         mm         -        (w) 

Lateral      .    .     ^         l         lI       1,1        -         -         - 

§3 
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The  alveolar  8,  c,  and  the  aflfricative  te,  tc,  are  pronounced  with 
open  teeth.  The  two  m's  are  not  distinguished,  since  the  former 
occurs  only  before  vowels.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  represent  two  really 
distinct  sounds. 

The  glottal  stop  and  the  velar  surd  are  closely  related,  the  former 
often  taking  the  place  of  the  latter.  An  omission  of  a  $  after  a  stop 
transforms  the  latter  into  a  fortis.  I  have  placed  I  and  n  in  the  same 
line,  on  account  of  their  frequent  alternation.  Since  the  glottal  stop, 
velars,  palatals,  and  anterior  palatals  have  certain  peculiarities  in 
common,  we  will  designate  them  as  k  sounds.  The  consonants  of  the 
anterior  palatal  series  have  a  decided  aflfricative  character,  which  is 
least  prominent  in  the  fortis.  The  medial  palatal  Jc  and  the  velar  q 
appear  also  as  aflfricatives.  In  these  cases  the  continued  sound 
appears  so  long,  that  I  have  written  them  as  Jcx  and  gx. 

The  language  admits  of  extensive  consonantic  clusters,  and  I.have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  sequence  of  consonants  that  is  inad- 
missible except  that  clusters  consisting  of  a  stop  followed  by  m  and  n 
seem  to  be  avoided. 

§  4.  Phonetic  Laws 

Nevertheless  we  find  complex  phonetic  laws.  These  may  be  classed 
in  nine  groups : 

(1)  Eflfects  of  accent.  (5)  Vowel  changes. 

(2)  Laws  of  vocalic  harmony.  (6)  Metathesis. 

(3)  Laws   of  consonantic   as-        (7)  Dieresis. 

similation.  (8)  Contraction. 

(4)  Vocalization  of  consonants.       (9)  Weakening  and  strength- 

ening of  consonants. 

Only  the  first  two  of  these  laws  are  purely  phonetic,  while  the  others 
are  restricted  to  certain  grammatical  forms.  Groups  2-5  are  changes 
due  to  contact  phenomena. 

Effects  of  Accent  (§§  6,  6) 

The  accent  aflPects  the  character  of  the  vowel  upon  which  it  falls 
and  modifies  consonants  in  so  far  as  certain  consonants  or  consonantic 
clusters  are  not  tolerated  when  they  precede  the  accent.  On  the 
whole,  these  changes  are  confined  to  the  Lower  Chinook,  but  they 
occur  also  in  part  in  the  western  dialects  of  the  Upper  Chinook. 
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§  5.  Vocalic  Chattges 

1 .  Vocalic  changes  consist  in  the  introduction  of  an  ^  in  an  accented 
consonantic  cluster  which  consists  of  a  combination  of  stems.  The 
E  is  inserted  after  the  accented  consonantic  stem.  The  same  change 
occurs  in  Kathlamet,  while  it  is  absent  in  Wishram. 

Or-tcE'-L-OrX  he  made  it  (on  aorist;  tc-  he;  x-  it;  -a  directive;  -x 

to  do) 
Or-gE^'L-a-x  she  made  it  (a-  aorist;  g-  she;  x-  it;  -a  directive;  -x 

to  do)  '^ 

tE'-TcEmdn  ashes  (<-  plural  gender) 

2a.  Accented  short  u,  when  followed  by  m,  7i,  or  I  which  are  followed 
by  vowels,  becomes  uaf, 

id'gunat  his  salmon  igua/nat  salmon 

tgluLifxuTiafyu  youiha  iqlud'lipx  youth 

26.  Accented  e  and  short  a,  when  followed  by  m,  n,  or  I  which  are 
followed  by  vowels,  become  a.  The  short  vowels  i  and  u,  when  fol- 
lowed by  vowels,  have  consonantic  values  and  aflfect  preceding  e  and  a 
in  the  same  manner. 

ica/yiTn  grizzly-bear  icayd'mutc  grizzly-bears 

xafpmiic  giving  herself  in  pay-        ya/nic  to  give  in  payment  to 

ment  to  shaman  shaman 

aqtd'witx   he   gives    them   to 

them  249.13 

Accented  i  followed  by  an  a  or  t^  vowel  becomes  ay. 

atdd'x  he  is   accustomed   to        atcd'yax  he  makes  him 

make  him 
rriLopid'  Lxa  you  will  gather  it         ogiupafyaLX  she  gathered  him 

Here  belong  also  the  terminal  changes  of  e  in  plural  forms : 

I'dddU  clam  basket  LcklaMyuksf  clam  baskets 

ocue'e  frog  tcueCi'yuTcs  frogs 

Compare  with  this  the  following  cases,  where  n  and  I  belong  to 
consonantic  clusters : 

nexEfl^oko  he  awoke 
mEfnx'i  a  little  while 

In  one  case  e  accented  changes  to  d  before  x: 

lWIex  bird  UaMxukc  birds 

AH  these  changes  given  under  2  are  confined  to  Lower  Chinook. 
They  do  not  occur  in  Kathlamet  and  Wishram. 
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§  6.  Consmiatitlc  Changes 

Consonantic  changes  due  to  accent  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  t  following  the  accented  syllable  tends  to  become  the  affrica- 
tivestx. 

IcgfUEk  middle  o^k^IseTc  middle  daughter 

ige'lxtcutk  flint  oyd^JcxUxtcutJc  his  flint  arrow- 

point 

(2)  When  the  vowel  following  the  cluster  Ix  is  accented,  the  x  is 
dropped. 

e^lxam  town  Ue'e  country 

atcio^lxam  he  said  to  him  tciolfi'ma  he  will  say  to  him 

uko^lxul  mouse  ukolo'luks  mice 

■ 

(3)  In  words  in  which  a  g  follows  the  accented  syllable  it  changes  to 
*  when  the  accent  shifts  to  a  syllable  following  the  g.  When  the  q 
follows  the  surds  p  and  t,  these  are  changed  to  the  corresponding  fortes : 

LofqauvMqt  its  blood  L^afvMqt  blood 

e^qlL  creek  UafLEma  creeks 

uya^ qalE'ptckix'  his  fire  d^d'ls'ptckix'  fire 

Ld^qana  its  beavers  e^e^na  beaver 

This  change  takes  place  also  when  the  accent  remains  on  the  syllable 
preceding  the  g,  when  the  vow^l  following  the  q  is  short. 

o'qoL  fish-weir  oya/^aL  his  fish-weir 

These  changes  mark  a  phonetic  differentiation  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Chinook.  In  Upper  Chinook  the  q  is  preserved  almost  throughout; 
while  in  Lower  Chinook  it  tends  to  be  replaced  by  the  glottal  stop  ^, 
— when  following  p  and  t  by  the  corresponding  fortis, — whenever  the 
accents  stand  after  g,  or  when  it  is  followed  by  a  short  syllable,  or 
when  it  is  terminal. 

Kathlamet  Chinook 

wa/yaq  d'ya^  his  mother 

Lw/'paqa  Lia/pa^a  his  nape 

isETYiEflq  isa/mEl^  nose-ornament 

eqe'pdqte  e^e^paqte  beam 

tid'qoit  tid^wit  his  legs 

tqu^Ll  tloL  house 

The  process  of  modification  is,  however,  incomplete,  since  we  find 
a  number  of  Chinook  words  that  retain  the  q, 

eqtq  head  ai^aq  quick 

e'cElqcslq  porcupine  Ltcuq  water 
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Here  may  also  be  mentioned  the  loss  of  terminal  x  and  x*,  which  is 
characteristic  of  Upper  Chinook,  in  many  Lower  Chinook  forms. 

Kathlamet  Chinook 

imd^lEJcuTnax  imo^lEJcuma  elks 

tqd^LEmax  Hd^LEma  creeks 

md''Lnix'  mcf^Lne  seaward 

Other  characteristic  changes  are  from  Upper  Chinook  t  to  Lower 
Chinook  «,  as  in — 

Kathlamet  Chinook 

tqd'totinikc  tqa/sosinikc  boys 

anixEUEmd'txem       anix' EUEmo' sx' Em      I  fooled  him 

and  from  Upper  Chinook  s  to  Lower  Chinook  let, 

Kathlamet  Chinook 

e^mas  e'matct  shame 

ano'suvnilxt  ano'tctuwulxt  I  went  up  on  the  water 

§  7.  Laws  of  Vocalic  Harmony 

When  a  u  vowel  precedes  a  Jc  soimd,  and  the  Jc  soimd  is  either  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel  or  is  a  prefix,  it  must  be  followed  by  a  vowel  of  the 
u-  series.    The  following  special  cases  may  be  distinguished: 

(1)  An  obscure  vowel  following  the  k  soimd  is  transformed  into 
short  u. 

a'pzHJce  bow  ogu'pLlike  my  bow  (with  prefix 

-^£-my[§  18]) 

(2)  a  following  a  Jc  sound  is  transformed  into  o  otu. 

ikld^ckc  boy  oklo'ckc  girl 

ikanl^w,  canoe  okunl'ra  canoes 

(3)  An  e  sound  following  a  Ic  sound  requires  a  u  before  the  e  sound. 

azge^pxate  alder  country  ogue'pxate'  alder-bark  tree 

L^d'gil  a  woman  d^o'guil  the  woman 

(4)  If  the  k  soimd  is  a  prefix,  it  is  considered  as  a  phonetic  imit 
and  an  o  is  inserted  following  the  k  soimd,  even  if  it  is  followed  by 
a  consonant. 

nd'xLxa  she  begins  to  burn  nb'xoLxa  they  begin  to  bum 

e'ktcxam  he  sang  o'kotcxam  they  sang 

The  following  examples  show  that  the  rule  does  not  hold  good  in 
consonantic  clusters  that  form  a  stem. 

atcb'ktcktamit  he  roasts  her         bqct  louse 
(stem  -ktckt) 
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§  8.  Oonsonantic  Assimilation 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  single  case  of  consonantic  assimi- 
lation that  is  purely  phonetic,  not  dependent  on  the  grammatical 
value  of  the  consonants  involved.  For  instance,  the  assimilation  of 
I  by  preceding  and  following  n,  observed  in  nd'ponEm  it  gets  dark 
(from  d'pdl  night),  finds  no  strict  analogies  in  other  similar  sound 
groups.  An  assimilation  of  I  by  preceding  n  is  found  whenever  the 
Z  is  a  frequentative  suffix  (§  31). 

aksd^pEua  he  jumps  akao'pEnan  he  jumps  about 

(instead  of  ciksd'pEnal) 

What  is  apparently  an  assimilation  of  I  by  preceding  n  is  also 
found  in  cases  of  insertion  which  occur  with  the  suffix  -l  (see  §  31 .8). 

§  9.  Vocalization  of  Consonants 

1  I  and  n  show  a  peculiar  behavior  when  occurring  in  the  prefixes 
-gsl-y  -xeI-,  and  -^eI;  or  the  corresponding  -gEn-  and  -^ceti  (§  25). 
Whenever  these  prefixes  are  preceded  by  o,  the  I  and  n  become  e,  so 
that  the  prefixes  assume  the  forms  -(o)^06-,  {o)xoe-,  -(o)^e. 

agigE^lxem  she  called  him  nogoexe'ma  I  shall  call  them 

axEnoHen  he  helped  sing  noxoexd'tin  they  helped  sing 

In  other  cases  the  combinations  Icvl  and  kol  are  admissible,  as  in 

oko'lxuL  mouse  okuLa/ra  surf 

2.  The  intransitive  t  of  the  third  person  plural  (§  21)  becomes  o 
before  all  k  sounds,  and  also  before  adverbial  I  and  n  (§  25). 

§  10.  Vowel  Changes 

The  verbal  prefix  -o-  (§  26),  when  accented  and  preceding  a  Jc 
sound  or  a  w,  becomes  a. 

anio'cgam  I  took  him  aniafwa^  I  killed  him 

This  change  does  not  take  place  in  Upper  Chinook. 

igio'wdq  (Kathlamet),  ngiafwa^  (Chinook)  she  killed  him 
Unaccented  o  does  not  change  in  this  position. 

ofTioxik  I  steal  her  ayi/wdfx'it  he  is  pursued  261.1 

§  11.  Metathesis 

Metathesis  seems  to  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  two  suffixes  are 
thoroughly  amalgamated;  for  instance,  -dko  and  -z  combined  form 
-olukL  (§  30). 
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§  12.  Dierecds  and  Contraction 

1.  Dieresis  is  confined  to  the  formation  of  a  few  verbal  plurals^  in 
which  the  vowel  is  expanded  by  insertion  of  the  syllable  -yu.  Pre- 
sumably the  expansion  is  related  to  the  dieresis  of  accented  i  (see 
§  5).  It  seems,  however,  quite  possible  that  this  is  really  a  suiBx 
-yu  indicating  the  distributive.     (See  §  38.6.) 

singular  Plural 

"X^ot  -x^oyut  to  bathe 

-zeIcUcJc  -XEldyutcJc  to  rise 

2.  A  short  a,  when  preceding  or  following  a  and  u,  is  contracted 
with  these  vowels,  which  remain  unchanged.  In  the  same  way  i  is 
contracted  with  a  following  ^  or  e. 

oc  she  is  (instead  of  (i-dc)  e'lxam  coimtry  (instead  of 

aiciungd'mit  he  causes  him  to  i-e'lxam) 

run  (instead  of  cUciungo'-amit) 

§  13.  Weakening  and  Strengthening  of  Oonsonants 

A  modification  of  significance  is  brought  about  by  a  modification  of 
consonants.^  This  phenomenon  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Edward  Sapir 
in  Upper  Chinook,  but  it  occurred  undoubtedly  also  in  Lower 
Chinook.     The  relation  of  consonants  in  Upper  Chinook  is  as  follows: 

&,  p  hardened  become  p!  p,  p!  softened  become  h 

d,  t  hardened  become  t!  t,  t!  softened  become  d 

g,  Jc  hardened  become  k!  Jc,Jcf  softened  become  g 

jr,  q  hardened  become  Jc!  q,  q!  softened  become  ^ 

Similar  relations  are  found  between  the  sibilants: 

tc!  hardened  becomes  ts!  8  softened  becomes  c 

ic  hardened  becomes  ts  ts  softened  becomes  tc 

c  hardened  becomes  s,ts  ts!  softened  becomes  tc! 
ts  hardened  becomes  ts! 

The  hardened  x  becomes  x.     (Cf.  §  53.) 

§  14.  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

According  to  their  grammatical  forms,  Chinook  words  may  be 
grouped  in  two  large  classes — syntactic  words  and  particles.  While 
the  former,  except  in  exclamations,  always  contain  pronominal  and 
other  elements  that  define  their  function  in  the  sentence,  the  latter 
occur  as  independent  and  isolated  words.     The  elements  of  the  syn- 

1  See  Edward  Sapir,  1.  c,  537. 
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tactic  words  are  often  phonetically  weak,  and  consist  sometimes  of 
single  consonants;  of  consonantic  clusters,  of  single  vowels,  or  of  weak 
monosyllables.  In  combination  these  may  form  polysyllabic  words. 
The  particles  are  necessarily  of  such  phonetic  character  that  they 
can  stand  by  themselves.  For  these  reasons,  both  classes  of  words 
appear  as  fixed  phonetic  and  formal  units,  so  that  in  Chinook  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  limits  of  words. 

The  grammatical  processes  applied  with  these  two  classes  of  words 
differ.  Some  of  the  particles  may  be  duplicated,  while  duplication 
and  reduplication  never  occur  in  syntactic  words.  Particles  when 
transformed  into  syntactic  words  may,  however,  retain  their  dupli- 
cations. Syntactic  words  are  modified  by  means  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes  and  by  modification  of  the  stem,  which,  however,  is  probably 
always  of  phonetic  origin.  Prefixes  are  much  more  nxmierous  than 
suffixes,  but  are  phonetically  weaker,  rarely  consisting  of  more  than 
a  single  soimd.  They  appear  in  considerable  numbers  in  single 
words.  Six  prefixes  in  one  word  are  not  by  any  means  unusual. 
The  number  of  sufi^es  that  may  appear  in  combination  is  more 
limited.  They  are  phonetically  stronger.  More  than  two  or  three 
sufiixes  are  rarely  found  in  one  word. 

Word-composition  is  not  infrequent.  However,  some  of  the  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  composition  rarely  appear  alone,  or  rather, 
combined  with  syntactic  elements  only.  They  represent  principally 
a  definite  group  of  local  ideas,  and  therefore  give  the  impression  of 
being  affixes  rather  than  independent  stems.  These  words  are,  for 
instance,  motion  into,  out  of,  up,  down  (see  §  27).  Setting  aside 
compound  words  of  this  class,  composition  of  independent  stems,  or 
rather  of  stems  which  are  used  with  syntactic  elements  only,  is  infre- 
quent. Nouns  are,  however,  largely  of  complex  origin,  and  in  many 
of  them  stems  and  affixes  may  be  recognized,  although  the  significance 
of  these  elements  is  not  known  to  us. 

The  position  of  the  word  is  quite  free,  while  the  order  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  syntactic  words  is  rigidly  fixed. 

§  16.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATIOAL  PROCESSES 

In  discussing  the  ideas  expressed  by  means  of  granmiatical  forms, 
it  seems  best  to  begin  with  syntactic  words.  All  syntactic  relations 
of  these  are  expressed  by  pronominal  and  adverbial  prefixes.     Syn- 
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tactic  words  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  that  receive  diflferent 
treatment — transitive  verbs,  intransitive  verbs,  and  nouns.  All  of 
these  have  in  common  that  they  must  contain  pronominal  elements, 
which  in  the  first  class  are  subjective  and  objective,  while  in  the 
other  two  classes  they  are  objective  (from  the  Indo-European  point 
of  view,  subjective).  The  noim  is  therefore  closely  associated  with 
the  intransitive  verb,  although  it  is  not  identical  with  it.  It  retains, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  predicative  character,  but  is  in  form  partly 
differentiated  from  the  intransitive  verb. 

The  differentiation  of  transitive  and  intransitive  is  contained  in 
the  pronominal  elements.  The  subject  of  the  transitive  differs  in 
some  cases  from  that  of  the  intransitive,  which  is  in  form  identical 
with  the  objective  form  of  the  transitive. 

The  relations  of  nouns  are  expressed  by  possessive  pronouns,  which 
seem  to  be  remotely  related  to  the  subjective  transitive  pronouns. 
Owing  to  the  predicative  character  of  the  noun,  the  possessive  form 
has  partly  the  meaning  having. 

Both  intransitive  and  transitive  verbs  may  contain  indirect  pro- 
nominal objects.  These  are  expressed  by  objective  pronouns.  Their 
particular  relation  to  the  verb  is  defined  by  elements  indicating  the 
ideas  of  foe,  to,  with,  etc.  The  possessive  relations  of  subject  and 
object — i.  e.f  the  possession  of  one  of  the  objects  by  the  subject,  or 
of  the  indirect  object  by  the  direct  object,  and  vice  versa — ^are  also 
expressed. 

All  the  syntactic  relations  between  the  verb  and  the  nouns  of  the 
sentence  must  be  expressed  by  means  of  pronominal  and  adverbial 
elements  incorporated  in  the  verb,  so  that  the  verb  is  the  skeleton  of 
the  sentence,  while  the  nouns  or  noun-groups  held  together  by 
possessive  pronouns  are  mere  appositions.  Certain  locative  affixes 
which  express  the  syntactic  relations  of  nouns  occur  in  the  dialect 
of  the  Cascades;  but  these  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Sahaptin. 

The  function  of  each  pronominal  element  is  clearly  defined,  partly 
by  the  differentiation  of  forms  in  the  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs,  partly  by  the  order  in  which  they  appear  and  by  the  adverbial 
elements  mentioned  before. 

In  the  pronoun,  singular,  dual,  and  plural  are  distinguished. 
There  is  an  inclusive  and  an  exclusive  in  dual  and  plural,  the  exclu- 
sive being  related  to  the  first  person.     The  second  persons  dual  and 
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plural  are  related  to  the  second  person  singular.  The  third  person 
singular  has  three  genders — masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter^-and  a 
single  form  each  for  dual  and  plural.  These  forms  are  not  only  true 
sex  and  number  forms,  but  agree  also  with  a  generic  classification  of 
nouns  which  is  based  on  sex  and  number. 

The  nominal  stem  itself  has  no  characteristic  of  gender,  which  is 
expressed  solely  in  the  pronoim.  The  sex  and  number  origin  of  the 
genders  is  clear,  but  in  the  present  status  of  the  language  the  genders 
are  as  irregularly  distributed  as  those  of  Indo-European  languages. 
These  genders  are  expressed  in  the  incorporated  pronominal  repre- 
sentative of  the  noun,  and  since  there  is  generally  sufficient  variety 
in  the  genders  of  the  nouns  of  the  sentences,  clearness  is  preserved 
even  when  the  order  of  the  nouns  in  apposition  is  quite  free. 

Besides  the  sex  and  number  classes  we  find  a  classification  in 
human  beings  on  the  one  hand  and  other  beings  and  objects  on  the 
other.  These  are  expressed  in  the  numeral,  the  demonstrative,  and 
in  plural  forms  of  nouns. 

It  was  stated  before,  that,  in  the  pronoun,  duality  and  plurality 
are  distinguished..  In  the  noun,  a  true  plural,  not  pronominal  in 
character,  is  foimd  only  in  some  words.  These  were  evidently  origi- 
nally the  class  of  human  beings,  although  at  present  the  use  of  this 
nonunal  plural  is  also  irregular.  Furthermore,  a  true  distributive 
is  found,  which,  however,  has  also  become  irregular  in  many  cases. 
Its  original  significance  is  discernible  in  numeral  adverbs  (§  38).  A 
distributive  is  also  found  in  a  small  number  of  verbal  stems. 

There  are  few  nominal  affixes  of  clear  meaning,  and  very  few  that 
serve  to  derive  nouns  from  verbal  stems.  There  are  only  two 
important  classes  of  verbal  nouns  which  correspond  to  the  relative 
sentence  the  one  who —  and  to  the  past-passive  relative  sentence 
WHAT  IS  — ed;  of  these  two  the  latter  coincides  with  ordinary  nouns, 
while  the  former  constitutes  a  separate  class.  Still  another  class 
contains  local  nouns,  where —  (§  40). 

Demonstrative  pronouns  form  a  class  by  themselves.  They  con- 
tain the  personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  but  also  purely 
demonstrative  elements  which  indicate  position  in  relation  to  the 
three  persons,  and,  in  Lower  Chinook,  present  and  past  tense,  or 
visibility  and  invisibility. 

Only  a  few  modifications  of  the  verb  are  expressed  by  incorporated 
elements.     These  are  the  temporal  ideas — in  Lower  Chinook  thoie  of 
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future  and  perfect  and  of  the  indefinite  aoristic  time,  to  which  are 
added  in  Upper  Chinook  several  other  past  tenses.  In  some  cases 
these  temporal  elements  express  rather  ideas  that  may  be  termed 
transitional  and  continuative.  There  is  a  series  of  semitemporal 
suffixes  expressing  the  inchoative  and  varieties  of  frequentatives; 
and  also  a  number  of  directive  prefixes,  which  seem  to  express  the 
direction  of  the  action  in  relation  to  the  speaker. 

All  other  ideas  are  expressed  by  particles.  A  somewhat  abnormal 
position  among  these  is  occupied  by  the  numerals  from  2  to  9  and  by 
a  very  few  adjectives.  These  numerals  are  nouns  when  they  are 
used  as  ordinals;  when  used  as  adjectives,  they  are  generally  par- 
ticles; when  referring  to  human  beings,  they  are  nouns  of  peculiar 
form  (§  51). 

Most  remarkable  among  the  particles  is  a  long  series  of  words, 
many  of  which  are  onomatopoetic  and  which  arc  mostly  used  to 
express  verbal  ideas.  In  this  case  the  verbal  relation  is  expressed  by 
an  auxiliary  verb  which  signifies  to  do,  to  make,  or  to  be.  These 
words  exhibit  a  gradation  from  purely  interjectional  terms  to  true 
adverbial  or,  more  generally,  attributive  forms.  They  are  analogous 
to  our  English  forms  like  bang  went  the  gun,  or  ding  dono  made 
THE  BELLS,  and  merge  into  forms  like  he  was  tired.  If  we  imagine 
the  word  tired  pronoimced  with  imitative  gestures  smd  expression, 
it  attains  the  value  that  these  particles  have  in  Chinook.  The  num- 
ber of  these  words  is  considerable,  and  they  take  the  place  of  many 
verbs.  Most  of  thdm  can  be  used  only  with  verbs  like  to  do  and 
TO  go.  Other  adverbs  differ  from  this  class  in  that  they  are  used 
with  other  verbs  as  well.  There  is  no  clear  distinction  between  these 
adverbs  and  conjunctions. 

DISCUSSION  OF   GRAMMAB    (§§  16-66) 
Syntactic  Words  (§§  16-46) 

§16.  Structure  of  Sf/ntactir  Worrls 

All  syntactic  words  contain  pronominal  elements  which  give  them 
a  predicative  character.  A  few  seem  to  contain  only  the  pronominal 
element  and  the  stem,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  contain  other 
elements  besides.  Most  words  of  this  class  are  built  up  by  compo- 
sition of  a  long  series  of  elements,  all  of  which  are  phonetically  too 
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weak  to  stand  alone.     The  most  complex  of  these  words  contain  all 
the  elements  of  the  sentence.     Their  order  is  as  follows:  /ir  X»  ^M  "^  ) 

(1)  Modal  element  (transitional,  participial).  /  "^ 

(2)  Pronominal  elements. 

(a)  Subject. 

(b)  First  object. 

(c)  Second  object. 

(3)  Following  one  of  these  may  stand  an  element  expressing  the 
possessive  relation  between  the  subject  and  the  objects. 

(4)  Adverbial  prefixes. 

(5)  Direction  of  verbal  action. 

(6)  Verbal  stem,  single  or  compound. 

(7)  Adverbial  suffixes. 

These  elements  are,  of  course,  hardly  ever  all  represented  in  one 
word.     Following  are  a  few  characteristic  examples  of  these  words: 

CHnfir-L-arX-cg-a/m-x  thou  wert  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  from  her 

Or-  aorist  (1,  see  §  17) 

m-  thou,  subject  (2a,  see  §  18) 

i-  it,  object  (2 J,  see  §  18) 

a-  her,  second  object  (2c,  see  §  18) 

"X-  indicates  that  it  belongs  to  her  (3,  see  §  24) 

Elements  4  and  5  are  not  represented. 

-eg-  stem  to  take  (6) 

-am  completive  (7a,  see  §  29) 

'X  usitative  (76,  see  §  32) 
tCrt-Crl-o'-t-a  he  will  give  them  to  her 

tC'  he,  subject  (2a,  see  §  IS) 

t'  them,  object  (26,  see  §  18) 

a-  her,  second  object  (2c,  see  §  18) 

4^'io  (4,  see  §  25) 

-ct  direction  from  speaker  (5,  see  §  26) 

-ot-  stem  TO  GIVE  (6) 

-a  future  (7,  see  §  32) 

Elements  1  and  3  are  not  represented. 

There  are,  of  course,  transitive  verbs  with  but  one  object.  In 
most  intransitive  verbs  all  the  elements  relating  to  the  object  disap- 
pear and  the  form  of  the  word  becomes  comparatively  simple. 

L'd-c  it  is 

L  it,  subject  (2a,  see  §  18) 

-o-  direction  from  speaker  (5,  see  §  26) 

-c  stem  TO  BE,  singular  (6) 
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Complex  intransitive  forms  are,  however,  not  rare. 

tE-^nrXE'l-d'-x-o  they  will  be  on  me 
tis)'  they,  subject  (2a,  see  §  18) 
71-  me,  indirect  object  (2c,  see  §  18) 
-xis)'  indicates  that  they  belong  to  me  (3,  see  §  24) 
-Z-  to  (4,  see  §  25) 

-o-jiirection  from  speaker  (5,  see  §  26) 
-X  stem  TO  DO,  to  be  (6) 
-0  future  (7,  see  §  32) 

Nouns  are  similar  to  simple  intransitive  verbs,  but  they  have  (or 

had)  nominal  (modal)  prefixes.     They  have  no  directive  elements. 

They  may  take  possessive  forms  which  do  not  appear  in  the  verb. 

The  order  of  elements  in  the  noun  is  the  following: 

(1*)  Nominal  (modal)  element. 
(2*)  Pronominal  elements. 

(a*)  Subjective. 

(6*)  Possessive. 
(3*)  Nominal  stem,  single  or  compound. 
(4*)  Suffixes: 

W-d'-lEmlEm  Rotten-wood  (a  place  name) 

vy  nominal  prefix  (1*) 

a-  subjective  feminine  (2  a*) 

-lEndEm  stem  rotten  wood  (3*) 
e^-me-qtq  thy  head 

e-  subjective  masculine  (2  a*) 

-me-  possessive  second  person  (2  h*) 

-qtq-  stem  head  (3*) 

In  the  following  sections  these  component  elements  will  be  taken 
up  in  order. 

§  jy.  Modal  Ulemefits 

1.  a-.  This  prefix  indicates  a  transitional  stage,  a  change  from  one 
state  into  another.  Therefore  it  may  be  translated  in  intran- 
sitive verbs  by  to  become.  In  transitive  verbs  it  is  always 
used  when  there  is  no  other  element  affixed  which  expresses 
ideas  contradictory  to  the  transitional,  like  the  perfect, 
future,  or  nominal  ideas.  In  the  transitive  verb  it  appears, 
therefore,  on  the  whole  as  an  aoristic  tense.  The  action 
passing  from  the  subject  to  a  definite  object  is  in  Chinook 
always  considered  as  transitional  (transitive),  since  it  implies 
a  change  of  condition  of  object  and  subject.  In  the  Kathlamet 
dialect  of  the  Upper  Chinook  the  corresponding  prefix  is  i-. 
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Whenever  the  a-  stands  before  a  vocalic  element,  its  place  is  taken 
by  n^.  The  masculine  v-  preceding  a  vowel  has  consonantic 
character,  and  retains,  therefore,  the  a-.  In  Kathlamet  n- 
is  used  under  the  same  conditions;  but,  besides,  a  form  occurs 
beginning  with  i-,  which  is  followed  by  a  -^-. 

Intransitive,  before  consonant: 

a-L'E^-Jc'im  it  said  (a-  transitional;  l-  it;  -Jc'ijn  to  say) 
a-n-o'-tx-uit  I  began  to  stand  (o^  transitional;  n-  I;  -o-  directive; 
-ix  to  stand;  -uit  to  be  in  a  position) 

Intransitive,  before  vowel : 

n-e'-lcirn  he  said  (n-  transitional;  e-  he;  -Jc'im  to  say) 
n-b'-x-o-x  they  became   (n-  transitional;  o-  thoy;  -x  reflexive; 
-o-  directive;  -x  stem  to  do,  to  be) 

Transitive: 

a-tcE'-t-a-x  he   did  them  (a-   transitional;  ic-  he;  t-  them;   -a- 
directive;  -x  stem  to  do) 

The  following  examples  are  taken  from  the  Kathlamet  dialect : 

Intransitive,  before  consonant: 

i-L-E'-k'im  it  said:  Kathlamet  texts  99.4  (analysis  as  before) 
i'ln-xor-t-ldod'mam  you  came  home  ibidj  132.15  {m  -thou;  -x  (a)- 
reflexive;  -f-  coming;  -Icloa  to  go  home;  -(m)am  to  arrive) 

Intransitive,  before  vowel: 

i-g-e^-X'kloahe  went  home  ibid.  169.6  {-e-  he;  -x-  reflexive) 
i-g-d-x-Jc!oa  she  went  home  ibid,  191.8 

Transitive : 

i-g-i-o'-Zjaw  somebody  told  him  ibid.  169.7  (-</ somebody ;  i-him; 

-0  directive;  -Ixatn  to  tell) 
i-gs'-t-u-x  she  acted  on  them  ibid.  217.16  {cje-  she;  t-  them;  -i^- 

directive ;  -x  to  do) 

2.  nl".  This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  dialects  east  of  the  Kathlamet. 
It  takes  the  form  nig-  before  vowels,  like  the  preceding.  It 
occurs  in  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs.  It  expresses  a 
somewhat  indefinite  time  past,  and  is  used  in  speaking  of 
events  that  happened  less  than  a  year  or  so  ago,  yet  more  than 
a  couple  of  days  ago.     (E.  Sapir.) 

ni-y-u'ya  he  went  {ni-  past;  -y-  he;  -uija  to  go) 

nig-ufya  she  went   (the  same   before  vocalic  element;  -a-  she, 

being  contracted  with  -u-  into  -u) 
ni-tc-i-gil-k eI  he  saw  him  (jii-  past;  -tc-  he;  -i-  him;  ^/-verbal 

prefix;  -krd  to  see) 
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3.  a-.     This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  intransitive  verbs  of  the  Upper 

Chinook  (Kathlamet);  and  indicates  the  future.  When  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel,  it  takes  the  form  al-. 

CHnfi'd'-TcL-a  thou  wilt  carry  her  (a-  future;  m-  thou;  o-  con- 
tracted for  a-  her  and  a-  directive;  -Tcl  stem  to  gabby;  -a 
future) 

Before  vowel : 

al-d'-^mE-qt-a  she  will  die  (al-  future;  -o-  contracted  for  a-  she 
and  -o-  directive;  -^mEqt  stem  to  die;  -a  future) 

In  the  dialects  east  of  the  Kathlamet  it  is  used  also  with  transitive 

verbs  (Sapir). 

Or-tc-i-gE'l-kEl-a  he  will  see  her  (a- future;  -fohe;  -i-him;  -jrj^Z- 
verbal  prefix;  -TceI  to  see;  -a  future) 

4.  ga",  before  vowels  gal^.    This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  dialects 

east  of  the  Kathlamet.     It  expresses  time  long  past,  and  is 

always  used  in  the  recital  of  myths  (Sapir). 

gor-y-u'ya  he  went  (see  analysis  under  2) 
gal-u'ya  she  went  (see  analysis  under  2) 
ga-tc-i-QE'l-kEl  he  saw  him  (see  analysis  under  2) 

71-  may  be  used  in  place  of  this  prefix. 

5.  na-,  before  vowels  nal".    This  prefix  is  confined  to  the  dialects 

east  of  the  Kathlamet.  It  refers  to  recent  time  exclusive  of 
to-day,  more  specifically  to  yesterday.  Its  use  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  preceding.     (E.  Sapir.) 

6.  k'f  ff'»     This  prefix  has  nominal  significance,  and  designates  the 

ONE    WHO   IS,  DOES,  or  HAS. 

IC'tgE^'Jca-l  those  who  fly  (t-  nominal;  -tgs  they;  -lea  to  fly;  -I 

alwavs) 
Jc'Ck't-a-xo'-il  those  two  who  always  make  them;  (cX:- they  two 

[transitive  subject];  -t-  them;  -a-  directive  before  -x;  -xo-il  to 

work  always) 

This  prefix  is  used  most  frequently  with  nouns  in  possessive  form, 
designating  the  one  who  has. 

g-i-ta-ki'TcEl-al  those  who  have  the  power  of  seeing  (i-  mascu- 
line, 'id-  their;  -Tci-  indicates  that  there  is  no  object;  -IceI  to 
see ;  -al  always) 

g-i-Lof-ma^  the  one  who  is  shot  (i-  mascuhne;  -lcL-  its;  -ma*  the 
condition  of  being  shot) 

Tc-Lofqlwam  the  one  who  has  shamanistic  power  (-ia-  its;  -qewam 
shaman's  song) 
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7.  W'^*    This  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  prefix  which  charac- 

terized noims.  It  is  no  longer  in  general  use,  but  persists  in  a 
few  terms  like  we'vmhe  interior  of  house,  we'Jcoa  day 
(Kathlamet),  welx  country  (KatUamet),  and  in  geographical 
names  like  WapLo'tci  salal-bBrries  on  stump.  It  is  always 
followed  by  the  masculine  or  feminine  intransitive  pronoun. 
Its  former  general  use  may  be  inferred  from  the  pronominal 
form  o-  of  all  feminine  nouns,  which  is  probably  a  contraction 
of  W'  and  the  ordinary  intransitive  feminine  pronoun  a-.  In 
Upper  Chinook  the  forms  wi-  and  wa-  are  preserved  before 
short  words.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  former  existence  of 
this  prefix  before  the  pronominal  forms  of  neuter,  dual,  and 
plural,  all  of  which  are  consonantic,  while  masculine  and  femi- 
nine are  both  vocalic  (e-  and  a-).  It  seems  probable  that  its 
use,  like  that  of  n-,  was  confined  to  vocalic  pronouns  (§  17.1). 

8.  na-.    This  is  a  nominal   prefix  indicating  locality.     It   occurs 

principally  in  place  names,  Nakdt!a/t  (see  §  40). 

§  18.  Pronomin^tl  Elements 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  pronominal  elements  in  the  verb  aj*e 
subject,  first  object,  second  object.  The  whole  series  occurs  in  some 
transitive  verbs  only.  In  form,  the  subject  of  the  transitive  verb  is 
somewhat  differentiated  from  the  other  forms,  while  the  objective 
pronouns  coincide  with  the  subjects  of  the  intransitive,  and  are 
closely  related  to  the  personal  pronouns  which  appear  attached  to 
nouns. 

The  possessive  has  a  series  of  peculiar  forms.  In  the  noun  the 
order  is  personal  pronoun,  possessive  pronoun.  Thus  the  pronoims 
may  be  divided  into  three  large  groups,  which  may  be  called  transi- 
tive, intransitive,  and  possessive. 

TABLE  OF  PBONOXTNS 

Transitive     Intransitive     Possessive 

1st  person n-  n-  -tcE-  -^b- 

Exclusive  dual nt-  nt-  -7i<- 

Exclusive  plural ntc-  ntc-  -ntc- 

Inclusive  dual tx-  tx-  -tx- 

Inclusive  plural Ix-  Ix-  4x- 

2d  person  singular m-  nv-  -m- 

2d  person  dual mt-  mt-  -mt- 

2d  person  plural mc-  mc-  -^mc- 
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Transitive      Intransitive     Possessive 

3d  person  singular,  masculine  .     .     .  te-  i-  -i- 

3d  person  singular,  feminine     .     .     .  g-  a-      'tear-  -gor- 

3d  person  singular,  neuter  .     ,     .     .  l-  l-  -l- 

3d  person  dual ~c-  c-  ct-         -ct- 

3d  person  plural t-  t-  (o-,  n<-,  a-)  -t-  -jr- 

Indefinite *g-  .  - 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  that  most  of  the  forms  in  the  three 
series  are  identical.  A  differentiation  exists  in  the  first  person  and 
in  the  third  person  singular  (masculine  and  feminine).  In  all  these 
forms  the  exclusive  appears  as  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  first  person, 
while  the  inclusive  seems  to  be  characterized  by  the  terminal  -x-.  n- 
may  be  interpreted  as  the  first  person,  m-  as  the  second  person,  t-  as 
the  characteristic  of  the  dual,  and  c  as  that  of  the  plural  of  these 
persons. 

The  third  person  plural  exhibits  a  number  of  irregularities  which 
wOl  be  discussed  in  §  21. 

§  19.  The  Post"  Pronominal  g 

In  a  number  of  cases  these  pronouns  are  followed  by  the  sound  g^ 
which,  judging  from  its  irregular  occurrence  in  the  present  form  of 
the  language,  may  have  had  a  wider  application  in  former  times. 

(1)  The  transitive  subject  (except  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular,  the  third  person  singular  masculine  and  feminine,  and  the 
indefinite  q)  is  followed  by  g  or  i,  which  give  to  the  preceding  pronoun 
its  transitive  value. 

a^L'Jc-L-d'-wa^  it  killed  it  (a-  transitional;  x-  neuter  subject;  -t- 
prefix  giving  the  preceding  x-  its  transitive  character;  -£- 
neuter  object;  -a-  directive;  -wa^  stem  to  kill) 

Ort-i-L-d'-cg-am  they  took  it  (a-  transitional;  t-  they;  -k-  [as 
above];  x- neuter  object;  -eg  stem  to  take;  ^am  completion) 

OrTir-L-d'-cg-am  I  took  it  (same'as  last,  b^t' with' r^-  i  as  subject, 
>i  n  J'#Wch'ddfts'!tiortake^^hi^^folllbWl5i^'2B.]r^^''>'^^  ^*     •^^•^'^^'^I  "^'^'^'^^1 

'  ^m^ii^Joltod-by;  a  Vo^el'tto^^  ffie^^.;t^^'Uiia^  t^^j^e 

iii^iim[  'tm%  U^hiai^caWies'iihe  ^(idfektV  folta'^ffie'^^/'s^^tii^t^ii'e 

a^L-&-%'0  'Cg-am  it  took  nun  (s^me  as  above,  but  with  Lr  rr  aa 

-fun](rbilbjfetiii  fdllWki''fcy^i^-''li^leia'^if'iA!i'be^^^^      WiA  uM^ 

lovoii  a[uliiilBlbbjo©t)'>'>i/f'>  vIltDi  'nu  •<')'kU')  'j^'hIi    \\\  -iii/nno'Kf  ')7ili« 
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(2)  The  intransitive  subject  third  person  plural  is  followed  by  ^  in 
two  cases. 

(a)  When  the  subject  t  would  normally  precede  the  directive  ele- 
ment -o-  (§  26.1),  this  element  is  omitted,  and  instead  the  t  is  followed 

by?. 

Ory-d'-xuTie  he  drifted  24.15  (a-  transitional;  y-  fori- before  o  he; 

-d-  directive ;  -XETie  stem  to  drift) 
a-trgsf'XEne  they  drift  38.10  {or-  transitional;  tr  they;  -^-  inserted 

after  subject;  -e-  carries  accent  [§  5.1];  •<LEne  stem  to  drift) 

(J)  When  the  subject  t  is  changed  to  oi'  before  h  stems  (§  9.2 ;  5  21), 
the  g  follows  it  when  the  Tc  sound  is  a  stop.  It  seems,  however,  more 
likely  that  originally  this  element  had  a  following  the  g, 

v/e'-kim  he  said  107.2  (n-  transitional  before  vowel  [§  17.1];  e- 

he;  'Jc'im-  stem  to  say) 
VrO-go'-koim  they  say  266.5  (n-  as  above;  -o-  third  person  plural 

before  Tc  sound;  -gf-  following  third  person  plural  before  Tc  stop; 

0  inserted  according  to  phonetic  law  [  §  7.4];  -Tcoinif  -Tcim  stem 

TO  say;  0  inserted  according  to  §  7.3) 

(3)  The  possessive  pronoun  of  the  third  person  plural  in  neuter  and 
plural  nouns  has  the  form  -9-,  which  probably  stands  for  tg-,  the  t 
being  elided  between  the  neuter  prefix  l  and  the  plural  prefix  t 
respectively,  and  the  g.     Thus  we  have 

t-g-d'-qiq-^ir-Tcc  their  heads  165.9  (t-  plxiral;  -g-  for  tg-  their;  -a- 
vowel  following  possessive  [§  23];  ^qtq  stem  head;  -a-  con- 
nective vowel  depending  upon  terminal  consonant  of  stem ;  -kc 
plural  suffix  [  §  38.1]) 

L-g-af 'Xauyam-t'iTcc  their  poverty  13.18  (l-  neuter;  -g-  for  tg- 
their;  -a- vowel  following  possessive  [§23];  -xauyam  poverty; 
't'lTcc  plural  with  connective  sound  [§  38.1]) 

person  plural.     It  see^^_HrQj;|ftVM!}that,ikL,tto§sf!,,fta§§aJ,^F^>,}^     it  is 
effect  that  th6  g  can  not  o(^^J^  jp  ^jf^i^JtiTf ^  ME^iJBhMnlii  ftWiJHftft 


sitive  pronouns  in  these  cases  are  really  objectiveidoThalip)  never 
appears  after  the  personal  pronouns  pprfb^Mfo  fll^  bMri." '^^'\1^*^ 
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§  20.  The  Third  Person  Ihial 

The  third  person  dual  has  two  forms,  c-  and  ct-,     ct-  is  used — 

(1)  As  intransitive  subject  preceding  a  vowel,  except  e  and  its 
representatives . 

Examples  of  the  use  of  ct-: 

a-ct-o'-y-am   they  two  arrive   (a-  transitional;  ct-  third  person 

dual;  -o-  directive;  -i  stem  to  go;  -am  to  complete  motion) 
ct-a/qoaiL  they  two  are  large 

Examples  of  the  use  of  c-: 

c-xeld'itx  they  two  remained 

a-c^a5-a-x. they  two  became  (a-  transitional;  -c  dual;  -x-  reflexive; 
-a-  directive  before  -x;  x  to  be) 

(2)  As  object  of  the  transitive,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  pro- 
nominal subject. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  d-, 

a-tCK^-ct-U'k^L  he  carried  their  two  selves  26.20  (a-  transitional; 
te- he  [transitive] ;  -a:  carries  accent;  c^- them  [dual];  -u- direct- 
ive ;  -Jc^L  stem  to  carry) 

a-LgE'-ct-a-x  it  did  them  two  (a-  transitional;  lqe-  neuter  sub- 
ject; 'Ct-  they  two) 

Examples  of  the  use  of  r-: 

a-k'C'd'lx-am  she  said  to  these  two  (a-  transitional;  Jc-  she;  c-  they 
two;  -olx  to  say;  -am  completive) 

(3)  In  all  possessive  forms. 

4 

LL^'Ct-a-qcd  their  two  selves'  hair  77.3  (l-  neuter  pronoun;  -e 
carries  accent;  ct-  their  [dual];  -a- vowel  following  possessive 
[  §  23] ;  -qco  stem  iiair) 

§  21.  Tlie  Tliird  Persmi  Plural 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  the  third  person  plural  before 
single  Jc  sounds,  and  before  adverbial  I  and  n  (§  25),  is  o-  instead  of  t-.  \^ 
This  change  occurs  both  when  the  pronoun  is  intransitive  subject 
and  when   it  is  first  or  second  object.     The  transitive  subject  is 
always  tg-j  tk-  (see  §  19). 

Plural  U\ 

a-t-e'-x-a-x  they  came  to  be  on  him  (a-  transitional;  t-  they; 

e-  him;  -x  indicates  that  they  belonged  to  him;  -o-  directive; 

-X  stem  TO  DO,  to  be) 
Ortc-E'-t-a-x  he  did  them  (a-  transitional ;  tc-  he ;  e-  carries  accent ; 

't  them;  -a-  directive;  -x  stem  to  do) 

§§20,21 
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Plural  0-: 

Ti-o'-x-o-x  they  became  (n-  transitional  before  vowel;  -o  they 
before  Jc  sound;  -x  reflexive;  -o-  directive;  -x  stem  to  do,  to  be) 

OHyg-o'-xuina  they  placed  them  in  the  ground  (a-  transitional; 
c-  they  two;  -gf-  marks  preceding  c-  as  transitive  subject; 
-0-  them  [before  Tc  sound];  -xena  stem  to  stand  [plural]) 

Orq-t-^'-vyi-tx  somebody  gave  them  to  them  (a-  transitional; 
q-  indefinite;  t-  them;  -d'-  inserted  in  accented  syllable  before 
semivowel  w[^  6.26];  -w-  stands  for  -o-  [between  two  vowels], 
them;  -i-  stands  for  -Z-  after  preceding  o  [see  §  9];  -te  stem 
to  give  away) 

Before  Tc  stops,  a  -g  is  inserted  after  the  subject  third  person  plural, 
as  described  in  §  19.26. 

In  a  few  nouns  the  third  person   plural  is  n  instead  of  t;    for 

instance : 

TUiie'tanue  Indians 
nauafitlc  net 

Numerals  take  a-  instead  of  t-  for  indicating  the  plural  of  human 

beings  (see  §  51). 

§  22.   Prmiouns  of  the  Transitive  Verb 

The  first  person  and  the  exclusive  subject  do  not  occur  with  a 
second  person  object.  In  place  of  these  combinations  we  have  the 
forms  yam-,  yamt-,  yamc-,  for  the  combinations  i —  thee,  i —  your  two 
SELVES,  I —  you;  and  gam-,  qamt-,  qamc-,  for  the  corresponding  forms 
with  dual  and  plural  exclusive  subject.  The  inclusive  subject  can  not 
occur  with  second  person  objects,  since  this  would  be  a  reflexive 
form  (see  §  24).  In  transitive  verbs  with  two  objects  the  same 
irregularities  occur  when  either  the  first  or  second  object  is  second 
person  while  the  first  person  is  subject.  In  case  the  second  object  is 
second  person,  the  forms  begin  with  the  first  object. 

t-am-^o't-a  I  shall  give  them  to  thee  (<-  them;  -am  I —  thee; 
-Z-  to;  "Ot  to  give;  -a  future) 

The  indefinite  subject  q-  is  peculiar  to  the  transitive. 

§  23.  Po88e88ive  ^Pronoun 

All  possessive  pronoims  are  followed  bjr^^  except  the  first  and 
second  persons.  The  first  person  is  always  followed  by  e,  which, 
after  the  -tc-  of  the  masculine,  takes  an  i  tinge,  while  after  the  o-  of 
the  feminine  it  becomes  u  (§  7.1).     The  second  person  is  followed  by 

58  22,23 
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e.  When  the  accent  falls  on  the  possessive  pronoun,  the  a  is  length- 
ened. If  the  accent  precedes  the  possessive  pronoun,  the  a  remains 
short.  In  this  case  the  consonantic  pronouns  introduce  an  s  before 
the  possessive  (§  5.1).  When  followed  by  m  and  y,  this  e  is  length- 
ened to  a  in  accordance  with  the  phonetic  rules  given  in  §  5.2&.  The 
g  of  the  first  person  and  of  the  third  person  feminine,  when  following 
the  accent,  becomes  lex  in  accordance  with  the  general  tendency  to 
make  a  Tc  following  an  accent  affricative  (§  6.1). 

The  possessive  pronoun  exhibits  a  peculiar  modification  in  the 
first  person  and  in  the  third  person  singular  feminine.  Masculine 
nouns  have  in  both  cases  -fc-,  while  all  the  other  genders  have  -g-. 

For  the  insertion  of  -g-  in  the  tliird  person  plural  possessive  of 
neuter  and  plural  nouns,  see  §  19.3. 

Examples  of  possessive  forms  with  accent  on  possessive  pronoun: 

i'4cif-t8!EmEnd  my  wooden  spoon  115.18 

o-gu'-zamukc  my  dog  16.11 

L-gs^-qdcqcbC  my  grandfather  211.1 

s-gEf-xanim  my  (dual)  toy  canoe  115.21 

tngE^-xawok  my  guardian  spirits  211.4 

i-m|![zaMrf  thy  name  72.26 

o-me'-putc  thy  anus  114.1 

L'Tne'-tcUor-iks  thy  uncles  10.12 

c-me'-ktcnct  thy  nostrils  113.20 

tE-mH-xeqi/JUX  thy  hunter's  protectors  234.10 

ird'-oTc  his  blanket  74.14 

Vryd'-tdnJciJcala  his  head  wife  74.-16 

L-ia/'UEmckc  his  wives  74.16 

c-id'-hilqlcbst  his  squinting  (on  both  eyes)  139.5 

t-iaf-xdlaitanE'ma  his  arrows  10.16 

irtcd'-yuhlL  her  pride  74.11 

u-go'-cgan  her  bucket  115.11 

L-ga/'CganE-ma  her  buckets  115.12 

c-^^'Xa  her  two  children  14.4 

Ugaf-'po'te  her  arms  115.24 

i^^hcb^qvia  their  camp  73.15 

u-Lof-xklun  their  eldest  sister  73.15 

Lofvmx  their  younger  brother  74.15 

CnLof-amtkct  its  double  spit  93.10 

Ld'-ULema  their  houses  227.23 

ULd'-xilJcue  their  bushes  in  canoe  47.10 

irntd'-xanim  our  two  selves*  (excl.)  canoe  163.4     ..  \>\>\-ma-' 

LE-ntaf'Tnama  our  two  selves'  (excl.)  father  ...ijol  f^.u  \y.\^-\y\-\ 

i'txa'-lciJcala  our  two  selves'  (incl.)  hushaUdl (76^11^1  'm\-\k\-\\ 

m 
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O'trn'-Lok  our  two  selves'  (incl.)  aunt  116.11 

L-txd'-zk'un'ikc  our  two  selves'  (incl.)  elder  brothers  11.19 

Crtxa'-xamuks  our  two  selves'  (incl.)  dogs  16.9 

txaf-colal  our  two  selves'  (incl.)  relatives  224.12 

i-mta/'lcH'tenax  what  you  two  have  killed  163.6 

o-mid^'xamukc  your  two  selves'  bitch  16.12 

LE-mtd'-nda  your  two  selves'  mother  13.24 

i-ctd'-molak  their  two  selves'  elk  115.25 

o-sta'-xamuks  their  two  selves'  dog  16.10 

L-dd^-amtJcct  its  double  spit  96.22 

ctd'-xos  their  two  selves'  eyes  129.28 

t-cta/-xti  their  two  selves'  smoke  75.22 

i-ntcd'-lxam  our  (excl.)  town  234.11 

o-ntcaf-haUau  our  (excl.)  virgin  150.21 

L-ntcd'-xgacgac  our  (excl.)  grandfather  22.20 

i-lxd'-xalclETnana  our  (incl.)  chief  224.25 

o-hcd'-qxalptclcix'  our  (incl.)  fire  73.21 

d-Ixd'-xaldEmdna  our  (incl.)  two  chiefs  37.10 

irTncd^'XaJclEindria  your  chief  50.3 

b^mcaf-potcxan  your  sister-in-law  224.26 

LE-mca/'Cguic  your  mat  173.23 

tE'Tncd'-UEmcJcc  your  husbands  138.6 

i-taf-Lan  their  rope  227.15 

Vrtd'-xanlm  their  canoe  163.16 

Lgd'-xauyamtikc  their  poverty  13.18 

tgaf-wun-aks  their  bellies  14.21 

Examples  of  possessive  forms  with  accent  preceding  the  possessive 

pronoun: 

e'-tca-mxtc  my  heart  12.26 
LE'-kxE'p8  my  foot  41.20 
SE'-k'Xest  my  arrogance 
tE'-Jcxu-qL  my  house  24.4 
e'-mi'La  thy  body 
8d'-me-X€st  thy  arrogance 
td'-me-ps  thy  foot 
d'ya-qco  his  skin  115.24 
L-d' ya-qtq  his  head  73.13 
Cnd'ya-qtq  his  two  heads  14.11 
trd'ya-qL  his  house  15.12 
e'-tca-qtq  its  head  223.8 
sif'hxa-xest  her  arrogance 
ts^'Jcxa-qL  her  house  89.7 
e'-LOr-tda  its  sickness  196.6 
o'-La-qst  its  louse  10.21 
LE'-m-ps  it6lfbStl»101i20 
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tE'-LOrps  its  feet  137.16 
e'-nta-m  our  two  selves'  (excl.)  father  29.16 
te'-nta-qlpas  our  two  selves'  (excl.)  targets  30.12 
e'-txa-m  our  two  selves'  (incl.)  father  29.11 
tEf'txa-ps  our  two  selves'  (incl.)  feet 
t^-mta-ps  your  two  selves'  feet 
e''Ctartc!a  their  two  selves'  sickness  193.18 
LE^-darqcd  their  two  selves'  hair  77.3 
tE'-da-qL  their  two  selves'  house  193.4 
tE'-ntcorqL  our  (excl.)  house  129.26 
ts'-hca-qL  our  (incl.)  house  225.25 

§  24.    Element H     Expressiuff     the    PoHHessive    Relation 

Between  Subject  and  Object 

When  there  is  a  possessive  relation  between  the  subject  and  one  of 
the  objects,  the  element  -x-  is  inserted. 

(1)  After  the  first  object  of  the  transitive  verb,  it  indicates  that 
the  object  belongs  to  the  subject. 

arg'arX''d''pcnam  she  hid  her  own  216.5  (a-  transitional;  g-  she; 
Or  her;  -x-  indicates  that  the  object  is  possessed  by  the  sub- 
ject; -o-  directive;  -pc  stem  to  hide;  -am  completion) 

(2)  After  the  second  object  of  the  transitive,  it  indicates  that  the 
first  object  belongs  to  the  second. 

a-^m-L-^'-x-cg-am  you  take  it  (hers)  from  her  185.16  (a-  tran- 
sitional; m-  thou;  l-  it;  a-  her;  -x-  indicates  that  it  belongs 
to  her;  'Cg  stem  to  take;  -am  completion) 

(3)  After  the  intransitive  subject,  it  has  the  force  of  a  reflexive 

transitive  verb;  i.  e.,  it  indicates  sameness  of  subject  and  object. 

n-e'-x-d-x  he  does  himself;  i.  e.,  he  becomes   (n-  transitional 
before  vocalic  pronoun  [§  17.1];  e-  he;  -x-  reflexive;  -a-  direct- 
ive;  -X  stem  to  do) 
Orm-x-af-n-El-gu' L-itck  you  expressed  yourself  to  me;  i.  e.,  you 
*  .  r      told  nae  97.10  (a-  transitional;  m-  thou;  -x- reflexive:  connect 
,     we  E  with  secondary  ^accent ,  becomes  a-  before  ti  [  §  5.  261; 

(4)  Aiter  the  object  of  a  ver^  wiil*iiliti;aDsit(iveaubjodfe,a^iias  the 
force  of  a  transitive  reflexive  in  which  subject  and  second  s^jeifj^-arg 

i^-^TOP'-\y  \\'i  -A  \*)iU  -w)   ()!:.[<![    ti   iio  •A)\\i\U  inVf.  •v\-V)-\>-a-i> 

n-g'-L-x-a-x  he  does  it  in  reftoww^Whiniftelfvif'J^V^itftibecomes 
-Cd)A  ;fc»ffii]itfi24^4Q  <*ftm^(»al»aly«i3li£W)fttbov»  uh^i^'»dth  the 
obje<(V.^<J'P  iiP8»rke,U)::ji]lM:..-,  -v  ;a()-{\^)^\-  ;miu  -w  \n 
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§  2S.  Adverbial  Prefiooes 

A  number  of  adverbial  ideas — particularly  those  defining  the  rela- 
tion of  the  verb  to  the  object,  and  corresponding  to  some  of  our  prep^ 
ositions — are  expressed  by  prefixes  which  follow  the  pronouns.  The 
adverbial  character  of  these  elements  appears  in  forms  like — 

Orq-e'-l-gi'tk  somebody  placed  him  near  by  (o^  transitional;  q- 
some  one;  e-  him;  -Z-  to;  -gi-  eliminates  one  object  [§  26.4]; 
-(k  stem  TO  place) 

The  verbal  idea  is  to  place  near,  and  the  form  is  purely  transitive. 
The  same  construction  appears  clearly  in — 

o^L^'ir-gE^l-tcxEm  it  sings  for  him  260.17  (a-  transitional;  x-  it; 
-g-  post-pronominal  [§  19.1];  i-  him;  -gsl-  on  account  of; 
'tcxEm  TO  SING  shaman's  song) 

These  examples  show  that  the  prefixes  do  not  belong  to  the  objects, 
but  that  they  qualify  the  verb.     Following  is  a  list  of  these  prefixes: 

1.  -?-  TO,  FOR. 

L-af'l-d-c  it  was  to  (in)  her  71.6  {l-  it;  a-  her;  -Z-  to;  -o-  directive ; 

-c  stem  TO  be) 
a-C'Ic'L-e'-l'd-JcL  they  two  carried  it  to  him  29.9  (a-  transitional; 

c- they  two;  -A:- post-pronominal [ §  19.1];  z-it;  e-him;  -Z-to; 

-o-  directive;  -Jcl  stem  to  carry) 

The  third  person  plural  of  the  pronoun,  when  preceding  this  -^, 
has  the  form  o  (§  21).  In  this  case  the  -Z-  changes  to  -i- 
(§  9.1),  and  the  o  is  then  weakened  to  w, 

a-q-t-a'W-e'-in-aku--x  they  distributed  them  to  (among)  them 
246.10  (a-  transitional;  q-  somebody;  t-  them;  (-Or-)  probably 
connective;  -w-  for  o-  them;  -e-  for  -Z-  after  o;  -m  stem  to 
HAND  [?];  -ako  about;  -x  usitative) 

2.  -n-   IN,  INTO. 

Or-tc-a-LEyri-gafriHiit  he  threw  her  into  it  173.6  {d-  transitional; 
tC'  he;  a-  her;  z-  it;  -n-  into;  -^jm  stem  to  PiyiCE  changed  to 
gdn  on  accoimt  of  accent  [§  5.  ift]^: '•^ic  tol)e  m.^^ 

«-a'-7^-po-f  she  closed  her  (^yW47!lo  ts-'tliey  xwo;  o-  her;  -n-  in; 

vi!)   .\ii-^6.gtei3ft^TO*dn6sB;;i^ij;iitfiftCt)"i'»v  i?  lo  t*)'/[(I()  'n\i  if>ilA  i\) 

OnL-g-ff'tx  she  stands  on  it  191.20  (a-  she;  x-  it;  -jF-^i^f-iy 
<iirettiv5e;i-^«tem^ToJST)AiN»)i'''i  -'h  'i  ^'»'^>  '>^'  •\.-\>-\-a-VV\v 
I  dJr«'H*r-ii^*^ibA  it/cdmeg^^flyii^^nibov€^im^  (Irf- ttiinAitittttSt;  l{e)- 
it;  71-  me;  -i(a)-  on;  -^  coming;  Ui»ii^'fet0iii  tb  pLV>'n'^J<^ 

825 
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rnrOrn-Jc'd'-tx-umitna  you  will  make  her  stand  on  me  24.13  (m- 
thou;  a-  her;  n-me;  -Jc-  on;  -o- directive;  -^stem  to  stand; 
-(u)mit  to  cause  [§  29];  -a  future) 

4.  ^gBl^  on  account  of. 

d-L-g-i-g^V-tcxEm-x  it  sings  on  account  of  him  260.17  (a-  transi- 
tional; L'  it;  -gr-  post-pronominal  [§  19.1];  i-  him;  -^eL-  on 
account  of;  -tcxEm  stem  to  sing  shaman's  song;  -a^usitative 
[§32.11]) 

mc-g-arn-gEV-d'-tg^  ye  shall  keep  her  for  me  (mc-  ye;  -gr- [  §  19.1] ; 
Or  her;  n-  me;  --gEl-  on  accoimt  of;  -o-  directive;  ^tg  stem  to 
PUT ;  -a  future) 

4a.  -ajjEl-  reflexive  fonn  of  -jr^Z-  on  account  of.  In  many  cases 
the  translation  fob,  on  account  of,  does  not  fit  in  this  case, 
although  the  etymological  relation  is  clear. 

n-^'-L-XEl-Or-x  she  makes  it  for  herself  267.2  (n-  transitional  before 

vowel;  a- she;  2>-it;  -x«i- on  account  of ;  -a- directive;  -zstem 

TO  DO,  TO  make) 
ii-L-Or^^E^l-tciam  it  combed  her  for  itself;  i.  e.,  she  combed  herself 

13.2  (or  transitional;  l-  it;  a-  her;  "XeIt-  on  account  of;  -tciam 

stem  combing) 

5.  ^Em^   WriH,  NEAR. 

a-q-L-gEm-o'-tf-uit  somebody  stands  near  it  238.4  (a-  transitional ; 

g- some  one,  transitive  subject;  x- it; -gr^Tn- near;  -o- directive; 

'tx  stem  TO  stand;  '{u)it  to  be  in  a  state  [  §  29]) 
d-L-^D-L-gE^m-^apJco-x  it  steamed  itself  near  it  (or-  transitional ;  l- 

it;  -X-  reflexive;  x-  it;  -gEm-  near;  -^apJco  stem  to  steam;  -x 

usitative) 

5a.  ^xEtn^  reflexive  form  of  -gEWr-  with,  near. 

n-ir^n^XErrir-tce'na  he  lays  me  near  himself;  i.  e,,  I  lay  him  near 
me  (n-  transitional  before  vowel;  i-  he;  ti-  me;  -XEm-  near; 
'tcefna  stem  to  lay) 

o-XETnA-a'it  they  two  stood  near  each  other  228.25  (c-  they  two; 
-XEm-  near;  -J-  stem  to  move  [?];  -chit  to  be  in  a  position) 

6.  -y-  ON  THE   GBOUND. 

e'-x-o-c  he  is  on  the  ground  39.18  (e-  he;  -x-  on  ground;  -5- 
directive;  -c  stem  to  be) 

7.  -'iB?-.  No  translation  can  be  given  for  this  element,  which  appears 
in  a  position  analogous  to  the  other  adverbs  in  a  few  verbal 
stems. 

"'dr-JcEl  to  see 
-^sl-ge'l^ako  to  uncover 
'^sl-taikc  to  leave 
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§  26.  DirectUmal  I^reftxeH 

I  use  this  term  for  a  group  of  prefixes  which  are  difficult  to  classify. 
One  of  them  designates  undoubtedly  the  direction  toward  the 
speaker,  another  one  negates  the  direction  toward  an  object,  and  a 
third  one  seems  to  imply  direction  from  the  actor.  For  this  reason 
I  have  applied  the  term  "  directional  prefixes,"  although  its  pro- 
priety is  not  quite  certain. 

1.  -5-,  a  very  frequent  verbal  prefix  which  seems  to  indicate 
motion  away  from  the  actor,  although  this  significance  does 
not  readily  apply  in  all  cases.  This  prefix  occurs  with  most 
verbs  and  immediately  precedes  the  stem. 

a-tc-i-o'-cg-am  he  takes  him  135.9  (-o-  directive;  -eg  stem    to 

take;  -a^m  completive) 
i-o'-c  he  is  (-o-  directive;  -c  stem  to  be) 

When  the  stem  begins  with  a  velar,  a  glottal  stop,  or  a  w,  the 
-0-  changes  to  -a-,  but,  when  not  accented;  it  remains  -o- 
before  stems  beginning  with  w, 

a-tc-i-d'-wa^  he  killed  him  23.20  (-a-  directive;  -wa^  stem  to  kill) 
tc^'U'U-wu'l^-aya  he  will  eat  me  212.15 
a-tcE'-t-a-x  he  did  them  9.5  (-a-  directive;  -x  stem  to  do) 
a-tc-a! y-a-qc  he  bit  him  9.9  (-a-  directive;  -qc  stem  to  bite) 
a-q-i-d-^d^nim  some   one  laughs   at  him   184.3    (-a-  directive; 
-^diiim  stem  to  laugh) 

This  change  is  evidently  secondary,  and  an  older  form — in  which 
0  was  used  in  all  cases,  as  we  find  it  now  in  Upper  Chinook — 
must  have  existed.  This  is  proved  by  the  persistence  of  o  in 
place  of  all  a  vowels  that  occur  after  this  stem,  even  when  the 
directive  o  is  changed  into  a, 

tc-i-n-l-af'X'd  he  will  make  him  for  me  69.25  (terminal  -o  for 
future  -a,  as  would  be  required  by  the  laws  of  vocalic  harmony 
if  the  directive  -a-  before  the  stem  -x  had  remained  -o-)' 

a-tc-t-af -x-om  he  reached  them  191.12  (terminal  -om  for  -am) 

This  explanation  does  not  account  for  a  form  like  naiga'tlom  shb 
REACHES  HIM,  in  w^liich  the  change  from  am  to  -am  follows 
the  fortis  which  stands  for  tq.     (See  §  29.4.) 

The  directional  -o-  is  never  used  with  imperatives.  As  stated  in 
§  22,  the  imperative  of  the  transitive  verb  has  also  no  subject. 
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Intransitive  imperatives: 

mE'-tx-^it  stand  up!  211.21  (m-  thou;  -tf  to  stand;  -uU  suffix 

[§29.1]) 
mE'-x-a-x  do!  15.25  (m-  thou;  -x-  reflexive;  -a-  directive;  -x  to  do) 
mE^-Lx-a  go  to  the  beach  175.16  (m-  thou;  -lx  to  the  beach;  -a 

future) 

Transitive  imperatives: 

e'-cg-am  take  him!  43.8  (€-  him;  -cjr-  to  take;  -am  completion) 

a'-latck  lift  her!  15.7  (ct-  her;  -latck  to  lift) 

a'-^-ii-a  carry  her  here!  15.24  (a-  her;  -t-  here  [§  26.2];  -i:L  to 

carry;  -a  future) 
SE'-pEua  jump!  16.3  {se-  them  two,  namely,  the  legs;  -psna  to 

jump) 

2.  -f-  designates  direction  toward  the  speaker. 

a-Tc-L-E'-t-lcL-am  she  brought  it  124.24  (-^  toward  speaker;  -tx 

stem  TO  bring;  -am  completion) 
a-Lsf't-ga  it  comes  flying  139.1  {-t-  toward  speaker;  -gra  to  fly) 
a-LEf-n-Tcortrga  it  comes  flying  over  me  (-i-  on) 

3.  -f-  potentiality,  i.  6.,  the  power  to  perform  an  act  moving  away 

from  the  actor,  without  actual  motion  away.     This  prefix  is 

identical  with  the  preceding,  but,  according  to  its  sense,  it 

never  occurs  with  the  transitional. 

tC'LE-t-x  he  can  do  it  61.8  (-<-  potential;  -x  stem  to  do) 
q-ts'-t-piaLx-ax  somebody  can  gatRer  them  94.15  (-<-  potential; 
'piaix  stem  to  gather;  -j  usitative) 

4.  -fce-  negates  direction  toward  an  object,  and  thus  eliminates  one 

of  the  two  objects  of  transitive  verbs  with  two  objects,  and 

transforms  transitive  verbs  into  intransitives. 

Or-q-i-L-gEm-d^-Jcte-x  somebody  pays  him  to  it  261.23  (-gEm-  with, 
near;  -6-  directive;  -Jcte  thing;  -x  usitative) 

Or-tc-a-gEm-ki^'ite  he  paid  her  161.9  {-gEm-  with;  -ki-  elimi- 
nates first  object;  -He  thing) 
a^L-Jc-L-o-lcct  it  looked  at  it  256.8  (-o-  directive;  -Jed  stem  to 
look) 

OrLE'-lci-kct  it  looked  218.9  (-H-  eliminates  object;  -kct  stem 
TO  look) 

The  interpretation  of  these  forms  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  The 
element  -t  occurs  also  as  the  stem  to  come,  and  the  forms  a! no,  a! lo 
I,  IT  WENT,  suggest  that  -o  may  be  a  stem  of  motion.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  first  and  third  prefixes  of  this  class  might  rather  form  com- 
pound stems  with  a  great  variety  of  other  stems.     The  potential  -^- 
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and  the  intransitive  -kir,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  seem  to  occur  as 
stems  that  can  be  used  with  pronominal  elements  alone. 

Attention  may  be  called  here  to  the  analogy  between  the  prefixes 
'gsl-  and  -gEtn  and  their  reflexives  -xeI-  and  'XEm-  (§  25)  and  the  two 
forms  'hi-  and  -x-.  However,  since  -H-  never  occurs  with  following 
directive  -o-  or  -a-,  while  -x-  appears  frequently  combined  with  it, 
this  analogy  may  be  due  to  a  mere  coincidence. 

It  would  seem  that  the  directive  -o-  is  always  retained  after  Z-,  and 
sometimes  after  -gr^Z-,  -gEm-y  -xeI-,  -XEm-,  but  that  it  never  occurs 
with  other  adverbial  elements. 

§  27*  Verbal  Stems 

The  verbal  stems  are  either  simple  or  compound.  It  was  stated  in 
the  preceding  section  that  what  we  called  the  prefixes  -t-  and  -o- 
may  be  stems  expressing  to  come  and  to  go.  There  are  a  number  of 
verbal  stems  which  appear  with  great  frequency  in  composition,  and 
almost  always  as  second  elements  of  verbal  compounds.  All  of  these 
express  local  ideas.     They  are: 

(1)  -pa  motion  out  of. 

(2)  'p!  motion  into. 

(3)  -wvlxt  motion  up. 

(4)  -tcu  motion  down. 

(5)  -Lx  motion  from  coVfer  to  open. 
f6)  'ptck  motion  from  open  to  cover. 

Wft  find,  for  instance — 

v^e'-t-p!  he  comes  in  211.18  {-t  toward  speaker;  -p/  motion  into) 
a-L-o'-pa  he  goes  out  46.8  (-o-  directive;  -pa  motion  out  of) 
^"l^'L-d'-Jcct'ptck  she  carries  it  up  from  the  beach  163.11  (-Jcct-  to 

carry;  -pick  motion  from  open  to  cover,  especially  up  from 

beach) 
a-n-o'-tct-wvlxt  I  travel  up  in  canoe  (rtct  motion  on  water;  -wvlxt 

motion  upward) 

There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  these  verbs  appear  in  first  position 
in  the  compound  verb. 

n-e'-Lx-zait  he  goes  to  the  beach  and  stays  there  (-lx  motion 
from  cover  to  open,  especially  from  land  to  sea;  -Lait  to  stay) 

Compounds  of  nouns  and  verbs  are  much  rarer. 

Or-tc-a-i-nE-md^JcI-^oya-kd  he  makes  her  (the  breath)  in  his  throat 
be  between;  i.  e,,  he  choker  him  (-n-  in;  -mok'  throat;  -^oya 
to  be  between;  -aJcd  around) 
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Here  belong  also  the  compounds  with  tlo  well 

I'tlo'-cg^m  hold  him  well!  44.15  {-Ho-  well;  -eg  to  take,  hold; 

•  -am  completion) 

Tke  idea  around  (-oAro)  does  not  seem  to  occur  independently, 

•  « 

and  is  therefore  treated  in  the  next  section. 

SiifJlxeH  (§§  28'3S) 

§  28.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

According  to  their  significance  and  position,  the  verbal  suffixes 

— 

may  be  classified  in  five  groups :  ""^"^^ 

First,  generic  suffixes: 

1.  -Or-it  to  be  in  a  position. 

2.  -amit  to  cause.  ^ 

3.  'X'it  to  be  made  to. 

4.  -am  to  complete  a  motion,  to  go  to. 

Second,  local  suffixes: 

5.  -ako  around. 
Third,  semi-temporal  suffixes: 

6.  "tck  to  begin. 

7.  -I  repetition,  so  far  as  characteristic  of  an  action. 

8.  'L  continued  repetition. 

9.  -Em  repetition  at  distinct  times. 

10.  -Oritx  habitually. 

Fourth,  temporal  and  semi-temporal  suffixes,  always  following  the 
preceding  group: 

11.  -X  customary. 

12.  -^  perfect. 

13.  -a  future. 

Fifth,  terminal  suffixes: 

14.  -e  successful  completion. 

On  the  whole,  the  suffixes  appear  in  the  order  here  given,  although 
sometimes  a  different  order  seems  to  be  found.  In  the  foUoMong  list 
the  combinations  of  suffixes  so  far  as  found  are  given. 

§  29.  GENERIC  SUFFIXES 

1.  'it^it  TO  BE  IN  A  PosmoN.     Followed  by  -amit  (2),  -x'it  (3),  -tele 
(6),  and  all  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  group. 

Ory-o'-L-a-it  he  sits,  he  is  212.16  (-o  directive;  -l  stem  to  sit) 

Ork-L-chqd'n-ar-it  she  laid  it  44.9   (-a  directive  before  q;  stem 

-qsn  [accented  before  vowel  becomes  -qd'n]  long  thing  lies) 
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After  Ic  sounds  with  u  tinge,  this  ending  is  -tti<;  after  a  terminal  o, 
it  seems  to  be  -it, 

from  stem  -to**  to  stand  m^-te-ui^  stand! 

from  stem  -ck^  hot  a-L-o'-ck-uit  it  is  hot  174.13 

from  stem  -x  to  do  hxir-x-o'itna  we  shall  do  136.14 

2.  "Umit  TO  CAUSE.     Preceded  by  -oAt  (1);  followed  by  -ako  (5),  4 

(7),  -Em  (9),  and  all  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  group. 

a-L-g-o-L-dHt-amit  it  causes  her  to  sit  249.3  (combined  with  -Or-it) 
d-tC'd'-ktcikt-amit  he  roasted  her  94.4 

After  a  terminal  o,  the  two  vowels  o  and  a  are  contracted  to  o. 

Or-tc-i-Vr-ngd'-mit  he  causes  him  to  run  (=  he  carries  him  away) 

3.  'XHt,  with  intransitive  verbs,  to  be  caused;   with   transitive 

verbs,  this  suffix  forms  a  passive.     Pre<5eded  by  -^tr-it  (1),  -tcJc 
(6) ;  followed  by  all  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  group. 

a-L'U-^df-x'it  it  is  caused  to  be  pursued 
a-v^o-qun-d'it'X'it  I  was  caused  to  lie  down  45.5 
Or-y-o-W'tcku-xit  he  was  made  to  begin  to  rise  137.5 

4.  'O^n  TO  COMPLETE  A  MOTION,  TO  GO  TO.     Followcd  by  all  the  suf- 

fixes of  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups. 

o-tc-i-t-kL-am  he  came  to  take  him  26.6 
n-i-xa't-ngd^-pl-am  he  arrives  inside  running 

When  the  directive  -o-  is  changed  to  an  -Or  before  k  sound,  and 

when,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  harmony,  the  a  in  am 

would  have  to  be  changed  into  -o-,  this  change  is  made^  even 

though  the  a  before  the  k  sound  is  substituted  for  the  -o. 

a-tc-t-a^-x-om  he  did  them  reaching  (he  reached  them) 
a-q-L-g-a'-^'Om  some  one  met  it  117.24 

This  -o-  is  retained  even  w^here  the  -^  is  substituted  for  -o-. 
n-a-i-ga'-tl'dm  she  reached  him  (for  naiga^tqam) 

After  Ij  n,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  this  ending  takes  the  form  -mam. 

LgaflETnam  go  and  take  it  25.26 
eztkinEmam  go  and  search  for  him  25.14 
nxdguile'mama  I  shall  go  to  shoot  birds 
aLgdguixe'mam  they  invited  them  98.19 
aqaxiktcgd^mnm  one  gives  her  in  marriage  250.19 

The  form  ayd'yam  he  arrives,  from  afyo  he  goes,  forms  an 
apparent  exception  to  this  rule.  Presumably  the  verb  to  go 
contains  a  stem  -t/-  which  is  suppressed  in  some  forms. 
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§  30.  LOCAL  ST7FFIXES 

5.  -afco  AROUND.     Preceded  by  -amit  (2) ;  followed  by  -x  (11),  -it  (1). 

With  -z  it  amalgamates  by  metathesis  (see  §  31.8). 

Tfi-i't'El-^m-dflcd  you  distribute  him  among  them  154.4 
n-e'-x-L-ako  he  goes  around  him  88.24 
Vr-e-X'Jde'ni-dkd  he  wraps  it  around  himself  138.9 

The  significance  of  this  suffix  is  often  only  inadequately  rendered 

by  the  word  around. 

Or^-e'-x-Jc-akd  I  get  the  better  of  him 
{i-q-i'^El'ge'l'dkd  cover  is  taken  off  329.6 
Tir-ir-xe^qaw-akd  he  dreams  22.11 

Preceded  by  -amit: 

ar-q-i-xL-afmit-akd  some  one  was  made  to  be  around  him 

Followed  by  -it: 

arL-awe-dfy-aku-it  he  inclosed  them 

§  31.  SEMI-TEHPOBAL  SUFFIXES 

6.  -fcA*  TO  BEGIN.     Preceded  by  -a-it  (1),  -ako  (5);  followed  by  -am 

(4)  and  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups. 

n-d'-wi-tck  she  dances  {af-wi-l  she  dances  always) 
n-TcLl'wchtck  I  begin  to  paddle  (vr-JcLe'wa-l  I  am  paddling) 

7.  'I  repetition,  as  characteristic  of  an  action.     Followed  by  -mam 

(4),  -Em  (9),  -a-itx  (10),  and  the  suffixes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 

groups. 

Or-g-i-d'-l-El  she  shook  him  72.24 
n-e'-k-Lxe-l  he  crawled  about  95.14 

d-tg-i-o-'mEl-afl-ETnam-x  they  went  to  buy  him  260.15  (-oZ  on 
account  of  accent  preceding  I) 

These  forms  are  used  very  often  with  verbal  nouns: 

e-ctxu-l  what  is  carried  on  back 
e'-tcxEm-al  what  is  boiled  185.7 
k-tgE'-ka-l  those  who  fly  60.5 

After  n  as  terminal  sound  of  the  stem,  the  I  of  this  suffix  becomes 

n  (see  §  8). 

8.  -X  continued  repetition.     This  suffix  exhibits  a  number  of  curious 

traits  in  the  manner  in  which  it  enters  into  combination  with 

words.     It  is  only  rarely  suffixed  without  causing  changes  in 

the  preceding  elements  of  the  word.     Often  after  t,  m,  x,  Uj  it 

appears  in  the  form  -nil. 

k-c-U-a'-^-om-niL  always  arriving 

arcg-i-af'-qc-im-niL  they  two  took  him  here  and  there 
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LJc-C'U'pe'xu-niL  she  blows  it  up  238.16 
Lg-e'-ctxa-niL  he  will  carry  him  on  his  back  110.9 
Tc-Lk-t'd-Ld't-niL  one  who  always  shoots  (disease)  200.16 
Or-tC'L-El'^em-niL  he  always  gives  food  to  him  22.12 

In  certain  cases^  perhaps    by   assimilation   or   metathesis,  an  -l- 
appears  inserted  in  the  syllable  preceding  the  suffix  -l. 

OrtC'L-d'-tipa  he  dips  it  up  n-L-b-te'lipL  I  dip  it  up  often 

a-g-i'd'-lajpa  she  digs  it  out  o-Jc-l-o^'Iepl  she  digs  it  often 

Oryd^m-xg-akd  I  am  before  Or^am-xg-aflvJcL  I  am  always  be- 

you  fore  you 

a-Lk-t-^'-wuL^  it  eats  them  v-TcH'-vmiElqL  food 

45.27 

Following  an  m  or  n  the  inserted  sound  is  generally  n, 

OrLk'C'i-k'Lkd'n-ako  it  steps        Or-LJc-c-i-k-Lkd^nanvJcLx  she 
across  steps  across  264.14 

9.  'JEtn  distribution  at  distinct  times,  probably  related  to  -ma  (see 

§  38.2).     Preceded  by  -amit  (2),-Z  (8);  followed  usually  by -x 

(11). 
d-tC'L-lcxotE^go-im-x  he  always  stood  on  them  severally  98.6 
a-Lg-i-o-pco'tet-ETu-x  he  hides  it  everywhere  199.18 
a-L-x-d'-x-um-x  they  always  did  here  andthere  228.8 

10.  'a'ttx  HABITUALLY.   Always  terminal ;  often  preceded  by  -rm  (9), 

and  'L  (8). 

OrL-x-'oHoL-a-itx  she  always  bathes  256.14  (probably  with  -i/[8]) 
a-y-o' 'tx-uit-<i'itx  he  always  stood  109.2 

a^Lk'L'd'WlEpL'Or'itx  they  are  in  the  habit  of  digging  continually 
74.18 

§  32.  TEHPOBAIi  AND  SEMI-TEHPOBAL  SUFFIXES 

11.  -JC  CUSTOMARY.     Preceded  by  all  prefixes  except  -e  (14). 
arLk't'd'-k^L-x  it  is  customary  that  they  carry  them  267.16 
a-L'X'^o't-am-x  it  is  customary  that  she  goes  bathing  245.11 

12.  "t  PERFECT.     Preceded  by  all  suffixes;  followed  by  -€. 

tg-i-d'-wa-t  they  have  followed  him  139.2 
tc-i-gE'n-xad-t-e  he  has  taken  care  of  him  133.20 

13.  -a  FUTURE.    Preceded  by  all  suffixes.    This  suffix  draws   the 

accent  toward  the  end  of  the  word. 

n-i'O-cg-d^m-a  I  shall  take  him 
q-O'pid^Lx-a  some  one  will  catch  her  15.19 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  suffix  -am  takes  the  form  -dm  (see 
p.  605),  namely,  after  k  sounds,  which  would  normally  require  o 
§32 
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in  harmony  with  the  directive  -o-  that  has  changed  to  -a-,  the 

future  is  -o. 

fc-i-n-Z-d'-x-o  he  will  make  him  for  me  70.6 

After  stems  ending  in  a  vowel  the  future  is  generally  -i/a. 

mr-xa-tr-gd'-ya  you  will  come  back  212.2 
yamrxonenema/'ya  I  shall  show  you  234.11 

In  Kathlamet  the  future  has  also  a  prefix,  a-  or  al-  (see  §  17.3). 

S  33.  TEBMINAL  STTFFIX 

14.  -S  SUCCESSFUL  COMPLETION.    This  suffix  is  always  terminal.     Its 
significance  is  not  quite  certain. 
nrirgd'-ptcg-aTn-e  finally  he  came  up  to  the  woods  166.8 
It  occurs  very  often  with  the  meaning  acboss. 

artc-d'-Jc-xone  he  carried  her  across  on  his  shoulder  27.8 
mc-ir^d'tctr^m-ar'e  you  will  get  across  51.6 

The  Jffoun  (§§  34-43) 

§  34.  OENDEB 

The  pronominal  parts  of  the  noun  have  been  discussed  in  §  18. 
It  is  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  gender  of  nouns. 

Nouns  may  be  masculine,  feminine,  neuter,  dual,  or  plural.  It 
would  seem  that  originally  these  forms  were  used  with  terms  having 
natural  gender,  with  sexless  objects,  and  objects  naturally  dual  and 
plural.  At  present  the  use  of  these  elements  has  come  to  be  exceed- 
ingly irregular,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  definite  rules 
regarding  their  use. 

In  the  following  a  summary  of  the  use  of  gender  and  number  will 
be  given. 

(1)  Masculine  and  feminine  respectively  are  terms  designating 
men  and  women. 

In  all  these  terms  the  idea  of  indefiniteness  of  the  individual, 
corresponding  to  the  indefinite  article  in  English,  may  be  expressed 
by  the  neuter;  like  ikd'nax  the  chief,  Lkafruix  a  chief. 

Masculine  FemJUilne 

%'Tcala  man  d^o^JcuU  woman 

ilc  tasks  boy  oklosJcs  girl 

iqloa'lipx  youth  oxo'tlau  virgin 

e'pL^au  widower  d'pL^au  widow 

iqfeyo'qxut  old  man  oqloeyo'qxut  old  woman 

ela'etix'  male  slave  dla'etix'  female  slave 
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(2)  Large  animals  are  masculine,  as: 

badger  -pEnpEU  (-ple'cxdc, 
Kathlamet)    L;    feminine 

SKUNK 

bear,  black  -i'tszut  (rsqe'ntxoa, 
Kathlamet) 

bear,  cinnamon  -tiEk 

bear,  grizzly  -cafyim 

beaver  -^ena,  -qoorine'Tie 
{-qafnuk,  Kathlamet) 

bird  (sp.  ?)  "ten' yam 

bird  (sp.  ?)  'po'epoe 

bird  -qso'tloildt 

bullfrog  -qloatE^xexe 

deer  -mafcEn  (rld'laZy  Kathla- 
met) 

coyote  'tlaflapas 

rat  -qaflapas  (Kathlamet) 

buffalo  -td'iha 

crane  -qoafaqoas 

crow  (mythical  name)  -Ldqlo' 

duck  (spJ)  -we^guic 

eagle,  bald-headed  -nine' x' 6 

elk  -md^ldk 

a  small  fish  -qalE^xlEX 

fish-hawk  -heap 

grass-frog  -qlEno'neqen 

gull  -qonefqcme 

h^wk  'tle^tle 

heron  -qloa^slcloaiy  -'qvlqul 

horse  -Tce'vian 

humming-bird  -iSEntsEn 

blue  jay  -qe'cqec 

kingfisher  -pd'tsEUd 

lizard  (?)  -kine'pEt 

mallard-duck(male)-cim^'if?a< 

(3)  Small  animals  are  feminine,  as: 

beetle  -bic 

bird  (sp.  ?)  'pe'qciuc 

bird  (sp.  ?)  'tde^nakoaeJcoae 

sea-bird  (sp.  ?)  -zqekc 

sea-bird  (sp.  ?)  -cxvle'x 

chicken-hawk  -npitc 

§34 


mink  -'galElLX,  -po'sta  (rkd'sa- 

itj  Kathlamet) 
mountain-goat  -ci'xg 
mussel,  small  -igue' (maiky 
mussel,  large  -niafimatk) 
otter  -nanci'muks 
owl  -qoe'lqoU 
oyster  'Lo'xlox 
panther  -kloa'yavx*, 
pike  -qoqo 
porcupine  -cslqElq 
rabbit  sk^epxoa  (-kanaxmEf- 

nem,  Kathlamet) 
raccoon     -qloala's      (rLatd% 

Kathlamet) 
raven  -koale'xoa 
salmon,  fall  -qElEma 
salmon,  spring  -gu'ruU 
salmon,  steel-head  -goane^x' 
sea-lion  -ge'pix'L 
sea-otter  -lafke 
shag  -'paowe 
shark  -kld^yiq^ 
skate  -aid'iu 
snake  -tdau 
sperm  whale  -mokHxi 
squirrel  -kla/utEn 
sturgeon  -na'gon 
sturgeon,  green  -kaLe'nax 
swan  -qelb'q 
turtle  "'laxoa 
whale  'koll 
lynx  'pvlc 
wolf  -le'qiam 
woodpecker  -qstd'kankon 


chipmunk  -tsikin   {-gusgu'Sy 

Katlilamet) 
mud  clam  -i^e 
fresh-water  clam  -sala 
cormorant  -wanio 
crane  -qlucpale' 
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crow  "'kluno  (rHafntsa,  Ka- 

thlamet) 
killer-whale  -gaLa/mat 
dogfish  (see  shark)  -qlod'icx 
eagle  -tddktcld'k 
fawn  of  deer  -qle'xcap 
fish  (sp.  ?)  -^nd'wan 
fish  (sp.  1)  -Tclotaqe' 
fish  (sp.  1)  'LeIo 
flounder  -pJcicx 
frog  'Cue'ee 
halibut  'Liclald'c  (said  to  be 

borrowed  from  Quinault) 
louse  -^qct 
maggot  -moa 
mallard-duck  (female)  -goefx- 

goex 
mole  -^ntan 

mosquito  -  plonats  Islets  !e1c 
mouse  -ko'lxul  {-cOj  Kathla- 

met) 
newt  -qosd^na,  -latse'mEnmEn 


pheasant  (?)  -ni'ctxuic 
pigeon  -qamEn 
porgy  -qalxUifm^ 
porpoise  -ko'tcJcotc 
robin  -tsiafstsids 
salmon,  calico  -'laatcx 
salmon,  silver-side  -qawEn 
salmon,  blue-back  -tsoyeha 
seal  'Ixaiu  (-qe^sgoaxy  Kath- 

iamet) 
sea-lion,  young  -'xoe 
skunk    -pEupEU    (masculine 

BADGER) 

snail  'tslETne^nxan 

snail  'tslEind'ikxan 

snail  'Lte'xtan 

snipe  'I'xsa 

teal-duck  -muntsH'TctsHTc 

trout  'p!a/ld 

trout  (?)  -qle'xorie 

woodpecker  (female)  -Jcxuipa 

woodpecker  (male)  -ntciawi^ct 

wasp  -'pa 


screech-owl  -cxux 

(4)  Very  few  animals  are  neuter,  as: 

bird  -la/lax  (rplEfcplECy  Ka- 

thlamet) 
dog  -Wwisx  (rk!u'k!utj  Ka- 

thlamet) 

(5)  Almost  all  nouns  expressing  qualities  are  masculine,  as: 


shellfish  (sp.  ?)  -kliLa'ta, 
crab   -qaLxe'la    (  =  one 
crawls  much) 


who 


-nu'lcstx  smallness 
'(Jc!e)s%L  sharpness 
-xalx'ie  flatness 
'pik  heavy  weight 
'tslaxan  large  belly 
-'wa  expense 
-qlatxal  badness 
-qU'latcxena  meanness 
-Iqle'latcx'ita  quiet 
-yuLll  pride 
-'k!oac(^omit)  fear 
"kd'kxuL  homesickness  (sub- 
ject of  transitive  verb) 
-kand'te  life 
'tsd'tsa  cold 


-Ikuile  similarity 

'tukLtx  good  luck 

'tela  sickness 

'plouEukan  blindness 

"'kunanEm  diligence 

''(ki)ma'tct(amit)  shame 

-Likin  bow  legs 

'Lklop  being  squeezed  out 
(=  one-eyed) 

-qe'wam  sleepiness  (subject  of 
transitive  verb,  and  pos- 
sessive) 

-'tdpux  round  head  (=  fore- 
head) 

-'plaqa  flat  head 
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-mEnukt  blackened  face 

-'  Qci)matck  spots,  painted  face 

-tckc  stench 

-'qlES  sweet  smell 

-'UlemEU  sweetness 

-l!l  bitterness 

-Lelam  ten 

-'Jclamdnak  hundred 

-'tfoml  experience  (from  t!d 

good) 
''(Jce)t!di 
-'tlozotsJcinl 


.  1  skill 
in] 


-tfoxakamit  j(=  good  mind) 

cleverness 
-Lime'nxut  lie  of  a  male  (sub- 
ject of  transitive  verb) 
-go'zgEle  lie  of  a  female  (sub- 
ject of  transitive  verb) 
-'ma*  act  of  hitting  (=  to  hit) 
'Jcakamit  mind  ( =  to  think) 
-qalqi  a  wail  ( =  to  wail) 
-Icux  smell  (=  to  smell) 


The  following  are  exceptions: 

Feminine 

-^  smokiness  (=  cataract 
of  eye) 

'Id  hunger  (subject  of  tran- 
sitive verb) 


-'m^o  what  is  chewed 
-qotcJc  cold  in  head 


Neuter 


'Xax  sadness 
'patseu  red  head 

-k^Lil  custom 
"'Tcihau  taboo 


Plural 


'Xauyam  what  excites  sym- 
pathy 

'Qci)pa/lau  witchcraft 
-katakox  cleverness 


(6)  The  verbal  noun  corresponding  to  the  past-passive  participle 
is  generally  masculine,  as: 


'LQcalEmax  what  is  eaten 
-'tcxEmoL  what  is  boiled 
''ctxvl  what  is  carried 


'kle'wvldl   what    has    been 

picked 
'Xotckin  w^ork 


Exceptions  to  this  rule  are- 
o'ttieI  purchase  money 


Lid^pdna  what   has    been 
brought  to  him 

(7)  Nouns  formed  from  particles  are  generally  masculine,  as: 

-yuLll  pride  (from  yuLll)  -giiqlup  cut  (from  zqlup) 

"kle'wax&o'weT  {homvxix)  -ge^ LlmEULlmEn     syphilis 

-waxd^mi  copper  (from  wax)  from  hhuEn  rotten) 
'k!wa(fd'mi  fear  (from  kiwac) 

(8)  No  rules  can  be  given  for  the  gender  of  other  nouns. 

Masculine  are,  for  instance: 

•^md'ma  pewter  wort  -qtcd  hair,  skin  with  hair 

-i*a  body  -qot  eye 

-qiq  head  ,  -katcx  nose 
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-^L  mouth,  beak,  bill 

-^mist  beak 

-tvJc  neck 

-^mxtc  heart 

-to  breast 

-wan  belly 

-itcx  tail 

'pote  arm 

'pd'tpat  net 

'tcEltcEl  brass  buttons 

'JcupJcu'p  short  dentalia 

-qd'lxal  gambling-disks 

'lIoIlIoI  gambling-disks 

-qld'lqlal  short  baton 

-qd'mxom  cedar-bark  basket  . 

'  lIuwoIIclIuvxiIIc  mud 

-qle'qotqot  fever 

'pqunx  large  round  spruce- 
root  basket  (f .  small  round 
spruce-root  basket) 

H^tde'ct  clam  basket 

-'maL  bay,  sea,  river 

-'o'A:  blanket 

'Ik'au  cradle 

-qei  creek,  brook 

'TctcxEm  dance  of  shaman 

'Lq  digging-stick 

-''am  dish 

-'pqon  down  of  bird 

"'qcd  fish-trap 

Feminine  are,  for  instance, 

"'Tcta  thing 
-'qat  wind 
'^ElqEl  polypodium 
-cafqcaq  pteris 
'p!d'xp!dx  elbow 
-icxo'ltcxol  lungs 
-ssfqsEq  buck-skin 
"Jdoye'Jchye  finger-ring 
-ga'cga^  sealing-spear 
-HDtsqiois  breaking  of  wind 
-LJdETiLJdEn  open  basket 
-IexIex  scales 
'lEmlEm  rotten  wood 


-ci'tc  friend 

'pzil  grease 

'Ix  ground,  earth 

-Lan  short  thong,  string,  pin 

for  blanket 
-cgan  cedar  (f.  bucket,  cup; 

n.  plank) 
"'iaoL  harpoon-shaft 
-'mata  hat 
-'toL  heat 
-'Tc'ik  hook 
-kafpa  ice 
-'paqc  boil,  itch 
-'kxon  leaf 

■ 

-m^ECx  log,  tree,  wood  (f .  ket- 
tle)' 

'lJcuIlx  mat 

'pd'Jcxal  mountain 

'SiJc  paddle 

-'apta  roe 

"'pa-it  rope 

"'nxat  plank 

-go'cax  sky 

-'tcxa  point  of  sealing-spear 

"Jcd'woJc  shaman's  guardian 
spirit 

-Vo  horn  spoon 

-malctc  spruce 

-qd'naJcc  stone  (f .  large  bowl- 
der) 


-tapux  forehead 
-utca  ear 
-aicx  tooth 
'^atcx  chest 

• 

-^md'kue  throat 
'kutcx  bark 

■ 

-'putc  anus 
-kci  finger 
-'pxa  alder-bark 
-'Ie'tti  bark 
-phlike  bow 
'Le'gtSEU  box 
-pd'ute.  crab-apple 
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-^alEvtckix  fire 
"^gaL  fish-weir 
'lalz  camass 
"'tcdla  grindstone 
-'mala  marrow,  kernel 
-'/mZ  night,  darkness 
-^md^p  plank 
-ga'we  raspberry 
-^mopa  rushes 

Neuter  are,  for  instance, 
'tsE'xtSEX  gravel,  thorn 
-quLaf^ula  egg 
-paa  nape 
-list  tail  of  fish 
'^wit  leg 
'pc  foot 


-gu'nJcxun  salal-berry 

-'«tii  sinew 

-'tcin  stump,  foot  of  tree 

-^d'Lax  sun  ^ 

-e'xatJc  trail 

-mo'tan  twine  of  willow-bark 

'pcam  piece  of  twine 

"tea/ nix  wedge 

"'pLX  well 

-qoaq  blanket 
"'oftcau  grease 
'sJcuic  mat-bag 
-to  milk,  breast 
-Umq  water 
-Tcckul'  pitch  wood 


-qLg  armor 

The  number  of  these  words  that  appear  ordy  in  the  neuter  gender 
is  so  small  that  we  may  almost  suspect  that  the  neuter  was  until 
recently  indefinite  and  used  to  indicate  both  indefinite  singular  and 
plural. 


§  36.  DUAL  AND  PLT7KAL 


(1)  Nouns  that  are  naturally  dual  are: 


ckucku'c  testicles 
axoat  eyes,  face 
ckvlkuLo'L  spear 
CEmtk  spit  for  roasting 
CEfqxo  double-pointed  arrow 
cpd'ix  blanket  made  of  two 

deer-skins 
ctc!afm<iq  castorium 
(folafl   ground-hog    blanket, 


double-barreled 


CEqoala'la 

gun 
ciktok  double  ball  for  game 
ci'lxatct  bed  platform  on  sides 

of  house 
sxutsd'osiq  bed   platform   in 

front  and  rear  of  house 
8Lan  bowstring 
cLofnist  two-stranded  twine 


made  of  two  skins 

There  are  other  words  that  are  always  dual,  for  the  form  of  which 

no  reason  can  be  given,  as: 

ckafhole  eel  ckagEfl  dentalia  of  the  length 

CEuqetqe/t  hawk  of  40  to  a  fathom 

s^ntEptEp  shrew  cii'q  half-fathom 

8Eq!aldld  butterfly  cgr^'can fern-root  (pi.  ogue'can) 

(2)  Nouns  that  are  naturally  plural  are: 

tqainUd'hq  sand  tloL  house  ( =  dwelling  of  sev- 

tE'pso  grass  eral  families) 

tJcte^ma  property  tlcEmdin  ashes 
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In  other  cases  where  the  noun  occurs  always  with  plural  prefix  the 

reason  is  not  apparent,  as  in: 

ta'tor-is  codfish  txt  smoke 

tme'n^a  flounder  t-'sko  tattooing 

Usle'laq  grasshopper  tEm^d'ema  prairie 

§  36.  SBCONBABY  SIONIPICANCB  OF  OBNDBB 

Masculine  and  feminine  have  assumed  the  secondary  significance  of 

largeness  and  smallness.     This  feature  appears  most  clearly  in  those 

cases  in  which  a  stem  used  as  a  masculine  expresses  a  large  object, 

.while  as  a  feminine  it  expresses  a  similar  smaller  object.     Examples 

of  this  use  are : 

I'pEnpsn  badger  o'pEnpEn  skunk 

e'pqunx  large  round  spruce-  o'pqunz  small  round  spruce- 
root  basket  root  basket 

efcgan  cedar  o'cgan  basket,  cup 

e^m^ECx  log,  tree,  wood  b'm^ECx  kettle 

One  example  at  least  of  the  i*everse  relation  has  come  to  my 

notice : 

iqd'naJcc  stone  dqo^nakc  large  bowlder 

In  one  case  the  feminine  pronoun  expresses  plurality: 

ikanl'm  canoe  okunVm  canoes 

There  are  also  a  few  cases  in  which  smallness  is  expressed  by  what 

appears  to  be  the  dual  form:    • 

ikanl'm  canoe  sFame'ksda  toy  canoe 

skETii'm  toy  canoe 

§  37.  OENDBB  OF  PLT7BAL 

The  use  of  the  pronouns  for  expressing  plurality  has  come  to  be 
exceedingly  irregular.  The  verbal  forms  suggest  that  originally  tn 
was  the  true  third  person  plural,  which  was  perhaps  originally  used 
for  human  beings  only. 

(1)  Many  plurals  of  words  designating  human  beings  retain  the 
pronoun  U. 

^  Singular  Plural 

man  I'kala  tJcd'lauks 

women  td'nEmckc 

children  tqd'cdcinikc 

virgin  oho'Uau  thatlaund'na 

old  man  iqleyo'qxut  tqleyo^qtikc 

In  some  cases  a  more  indefinite  number  may  be  expressed  by  l-. 

Thus  we  find  for  women  both  Ld'nETnckc  and  td'uEmckc;  for  common 

PERSON  LTcald'yuema  and  txald'yiiema, 
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(2)  The  articles  used  in  the  majority 

of  cases  for  expreasing  plu- 

rality  are^and^-.. 

Examples  of  these 

are  the  followmg: 

Singular 

Plural 

beak 

e'-mist 

t-^nectkc 

bellv 

e  =  wan  ^ 

t==unaJc8^ 

bin!  (sp.  ?) 

i'po'epoe 

t'poepd'yvJcc 

blanket 

e-'o'Jc 

tlokkc  (also  indefinite 
L'ok) 

cheek 

i  =  viElqtan  * 

t  =  'mElqtamtJc8^ 

crane 

i-qod'cqoac 

trgoac^od' ceTcc 

deer 

e-md'cEn 

t-macd'nukc 

a  bird 

entsix 

tsntslE^xukc 

eye 

e'-qxot 

trqb'tETcc  (dual  s-qod) 

dorsal  fin 

e'-gala 

tnJc(da{ikc) 

monster 

Iqdxe'hau , 

t-qctxeLd'wukc 

pectoral  fins 

t^olafnikc 

arrow 

o'-Jcvlaitan 

t-Jcalai^tanEma 

bunch  of  grass 

o-pafwU^ 

irpafwiV-ma 

chicken-hawk 

d'-npitc 

tE-npVtcTcc  and 
LE-npi'tckc 

coat 

d-q!oe'Lxap 

i-qleLxaf  puke  and 
L-qleLxd'pukc 

chipmunk 

o^'tsHJcin 

tE''ts!ikin 

flounder 

o-ld'tor-is 

tE'ld'tor-ia 

dip-net 

o-JcIunxd'te 

t-lc!ampa'te 

board 

LE^-cgan 

tFf-cgan 

bird 

lAo/Iex 

t'lalafxvkc 

albatross 

i-tafmEla 

L'tamEld'yikc 

open-work  clam 

I'-cJcIaU 

L-cldalafyvkc 

basket 

large  cedar-bark 

i-qd'mxdm 

L-^omxo'mvJcc 

basket 

grizzly-bear 

i'Cafyim 

L-<ayd'mukc 

eyelashes 

L-lxo'tJcs 

bailer 

O'^oefewaf  Lxte 

Llitewd^Lxte 

open-work  basket 

t.  d'Lk!E'nk!Kn 

LktEnLklafnvkc 

round  basket 

o'-pqunx 

Lpqu'nxukc 

long  baton 

o'-Tcumatk 

LE^-kumaik 

belt 

o'-Tcoema 

LE'-Tcetna 

bucket 

o'-cgan 

LEf'CgEn^ma 

antler 

L-^E^tcam 

L'^atcd'ma 

mountain-goat 

L-qoa'q 

L-qoa'q-ma 

blanket 

1  The  sign  —  indicates  that  a  possessive  pronoun  is  here  required. 


§37 
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Singular 

coat 

o^Lqekc 

canoe 

ilcamfm 

eagle 

Vrtc!aTctc!afk 

(3)  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  article  o-  is  used  for  express- 
ing the  plural,  as: 

Plural 

b'-Lqekc 
o-kunl^m 

Vrtc  laJctc  Id'kciniks 
(only  used  in  tale) 

(4)  A  number  of  words  whose  plural  was  originally  a  distributive 
retain  the  masculine  pronoun,  as: 

Singular 

abalone  i-Jcte^luwor-Uk 

bone  arrow-point  i-gd'ma{tk) 
short  baton  i-qld'lqal 

black  bear  i-Vtsxut 

buck-skin  straps 

e'-cgan 
'  i-mo^lak 

e'-neTYickc 

Not  all  words  of  this  type,  however,  retain  the  masculine  pro- 
noun, as: 


cedar 

elk 

female 


Plural 

i'Tcteluwa/itgETna 

i-goma/tgEWxi 

i-qfalqlalo^ma 

i-i'taxutEma 

i-Hd'lEqEma 

e'-CgEUETYlAl 

i-mo'laJcuma 
e-nemckcd'ma 


bay 

small  bluff 
creek 

disease 


Singular. 

i'kak!  aflat 
e'-qlL 


•^f 


e-tcla 


Plural. 

LE-md'LE-ma 
L'kak  Id^latE-ma 
Ud'hETTui     (fortis     for 

elided  g,  see  §  6.3) 
t-tdd'ma 


Feminine  distributives  do  not  seem  to  retain  their  gender,  as: 

Plural 

t-kalai'tanE^ma 
t'pd'wU^^ma 


arrow 

bunch  of  grass 


singular 

o'kuLaitan 


dip-net 


.o-pd'wil^ 
o'-nuxcin 


L-nuxd^nE^ma 


§  38.  PLUKAL  SUFFIXES 

(1)  Besides  the  use  of  pronominal  gender  for  designating  plurality, 
Chinook  seems  to  have  distinguished  human  beings  from  other  nouns 
also  by  the  use  of  a  separate  plural  suffix  -iic,  -uks  the  use  of  which  for 
human  beings  is  illustrated  by  the  examples  given  in  §  37.1.  At 
present  the  ending  -uks  is  used  for  forming  the  plural  of  many  words, 
including  names  of  animals  and  of  inanimate  objects. 

On  the  whole,  this  suffix  is  accompanied  by  a  shift  of  the  accent  to 
the  penultima.  When  the  last  vowel  is  the  obscure  e  followed  by  an 
Z,  m,  or  n,  it  is  lengthened  to  d  under  the  stress  of  the  accent  (see  §  5) ; 
-e  changes  in  these  cases  to  -dy. 

§38 
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The  following  are  examples  of  the  shift 
pauying  change  of  vowel : 

Singular 

i-qoe^lqoel 
i-qod^cqoac 


i-qd'mxam 


owl 

crane 

large  cedar-bark 

basket 
Tillamook  Indian  Lle'lem 
dog  L'Wwucx 

coat  o-qfoe^Lxap 

fawn  o-q!oe^xcap 

twine  c-m'nict 

sea-lion  i-^e'pix'z 

eight  Jcsto'xtkin 


moon 

egg 
monster 

turtle 

albatross 

dead,  corpse 

dusk 

wolf 

mole 

mouse 


o-TcLE^men 
L-qvld^Himla 


v-qdxe  Lau 

Vhaxoa 

i'td^rriEla 

o^munts  le'lcts  HJc 
i-te^q!am 
u-ce'ntan 
VrJco'lxvl 


of  accent  without  accom- 

Plunil 

t-qoelqoi'luks 

t-goacgod'cEJcc 

L-qdrnxo^mukc 

THie'muks 
t-Jcevm'cxEJc8 
L'<[!eLxa'fvkc 
trqlexca'fuTcs 
zane'ctuks 
i^Tpe'x'Luks 
Jcstoxfke'niks  (eight  per- 
sons) 
L-kLme^naJcs 
L-qvla^vmld'yJcs 
t-qdxeLd^vmks 
Laxod'yikc 
L-tamEld'ytJcc 
t-memuld'stiks 

'    i-^muntsIektsle'Tcuks 
L-teqld^muJcs 
t-centd'nuks 
u-koWluks  (Ix  changes 

to  I;  see  §  6) 
isoyd'stEks 


evening  tsd'ytLst 

Words  are  quite  numerous  in  which  the  shift  of  accent  produces  a 
change  of  vowel: 

Plural 

tlamd^niks 

t-motsgd'nuka 

Leqsd'nuks 

LktEnLkld'nuka 

t-Tnasd'niks 

t-pEupd^nuks 

i'PEnpd'nuks 

t'klautd^nuks 

L'tcuyd^nuks 

L-cayd^mukc 

squiLfd^muks 

iH^klaJd'yukc 

t-q  loatEnxexd'yukc 

t^ued'yukc 


Singular 

pigeon 

b'-^OVlETh 

fly 

e'-'motsgEU 

box 

o-Le^qsEU 

open-work  basket 

d-LklE^nLkfEU 

deer 

e-md'sEU 

skunk 

o-pEupEn 

badger 

I'-pEnpEU 

squirrel 

i-kld^uisn 

pelican 

l^'tcuyEU 

grizzly  bear 

i'Cd'yim 

lance 

i-squl'LlEm 

clam  basket 

l''ck!ale 

frog 

i-qlodtE'Tixexe 

frog 

o-cUe'e 

§38 
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The  plural  of  i-po'epoe  (a  bird),  is  t-poepd'yuks.  Here  the  accent 
remains  on  the  o,  although  it  is  shifted  to  the  next  syllable,  and  the 
e  becomes  consonantic. 

Here  belongs  also  l-WIex  bird,  plural  t4dld'xukcj  in  which  word 
the  lengthening  of  the  £  to  a  before  x  is  irregular. 

A  number  of  monosyllabic  steins  are  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
as  those  here  described : 


singular 

Plural 

kettle 

o^ome'cx 

• 

L'^me^cxukc 

flounder 

o-pTce'cx 

O'pWcxvkc 

round  basket 

o'-pqunx 

L-pqu'TixuJcc 

eye 

e'-qot 

t-qo'tEkc 

eyelashes 

L'l'Xd^tJcS 

cinnamon  bear 

i-tlE'lc 

i'tlE^JcJcs 

blanket 

e-'o'Jc 

tlokkc 

chicken-hawk 

o'-npitc 

tE-npi^tckc 

well 

O'pLX 

L-pLxoa^Jcc 

In  a  number  of  words  the  accent  does,  not  shift : 

Singular  Plural 

old  person  i-qleyd'qut  t-qleyd'qtiks 

shag  i'pa'^owe  L-pd^qo-ikc 

male  i^-kala  t-ha'la-ukc 

This  is  particularly  frequent  in  terms  which  occur  always  with 

possessive  pronouns,  such  as  terms  designating  parts  of  the  body  and 

relationships : 


ear  o'-utca 
his  belly  ia^-wan 
mouth  i-cqL 
head  e-qtq 
cheek  e'^niElqian 


fin  e'-gala 

his  father  L-m^ mania 

his  elder  brother  id'-xklun 

m 

his  yoimger  l^rother  id'-wux 

his  maternal  uncle  ia'-tata 

Here  belong  also : 

lid  ir-sd'triEV 

five  qui'nEm 

ten  of  them  i-ta'-Lelam 

six  tB'xEm 


t-id'^atcakc  his  ears 
iga'-unakc  their  bellies 
tgd'-cqLEkc  their  mouths 
tgd'-qtqEkc  their  heads 
tgd'^mElqtanukc  their  cheeks 
tgd'-amcukc  their  guts 
t-id'-gala-ikc  his  fins 
L^mcd'-mamorikc  your  fathers 
id' "xk  luniks  his  elder  brothers 
id'-wuxtikc  his  younger  broth- 
ers 
L-id'-tatayukc  his  uncles 

L-id^'SEmElqaks  their  lids 
quVuEmiks  five  persons 
i-td'-Lelamyuks  ten  persons 
v-td'-kfa-txEmiks  six  in  a  canoe 

§38 
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The  ending  -tike  instead  of  ~(i)kc  is  used  particularly  with  indefinite 
numerals,  and  expresses  a  plurality  of  human  beings: 


all  Tca'nauwe 

few  ms'Tixlca 

many  (their  niunber)  Lga'pEla 

several  Ls'-xawe 

Analogous  are  the  forms  of — 

up  river  ma'ema 

poor  (his  poverty)  Lo/xauyam 


kcflmwrn'tn^  all  persons 
mE'nx'katikc  a  few  persons 
Lga'pslatikc  many  persons 
LE'mivetikc  several  persons 

t-maemd'tEkc  those  up  river 
Lgd'xauyamtikc  the  poor  ones 
m'-Knwjfifcrhisyoungerbrothers 


his  younger  brother  ici'wux 
Still  a  different  connective  element  appears  in — 

man  I' -kola  l-kd^lamuks  men 

Attention  mav  also  be  called  to  the  forms — 


Singular 

Plural 

children 

irqd' cocinikc 

eagle 

u-tcaktcd'k 

u-tcaktcd'ktnniJcc 

gull 

i^oTie'qoTie 

i-^oTieqone'tcinikc 

raven 

i-qoale'xoa 

i-^odU^xoatcinikc 

crow 

U'kfono' 

U'kfoThd'tcinikc 

The  last  four  forms  occur  in  a  wail  in  a  myth  (Chinook  Texts,  p.  40) 
and  are  not  the  ordinary  plurals  of  these  words. 

(2)  The  frequent  plural-suffix  -^ma  (Kathlamet  -ma^)  seems  to 
have  been  originally  a  distributive  element.  This  appears  par- 
ticularly clearly  in  the  words  e/x'tEmae  sometimes  (ex't  one;  -^ma 
distributive;  -e  adverbial);  kana^mtEma  both  (Jkand'Tn  both,  to- 
gether; -ma  distributive).  Following  are  examples  of  this  suffiix. 
In  most  cases  the  accent  is  drawn  toward  the  end  of  the  word  : 


Singular 

PImal 

abalone 

i-kte'luwoAtk 

v-ktelutoa'itgBma 

bone  arrow-point 

i'gd'matk 

i-gomd'tgETna 

chisels 

Lqayd'tgEm-a 

wiUow 

e-ld^itk 

e-ld^itgE7na;  e-ld'ema 

disease 

e'-tda 

t'tdd^ma 

geese 

t'klelaJddd'ma 

knife 

i-genn'qe 

i-qewige'ma  iron 

saliva 

L'id'-Tnxte  (his — ) 

tE-^nixte  TTKi 

whale 

f-koU 

i-kole/ma 

meat 

e^'L^wuze 

LloU'ma 

pike 

e'-qoqo 

t-qdqo'ma 

seal 

o^-lxaiu 

m 

O'lxaid'ma 

elder  brother ! 

ka'pxo 

kd'pxamaj  d'pxdma 

breast  (female) 

V'tca-to  (her — ) 

t-gd'-ioma  (their — ) 

§38 
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singular 

Plural 

bucket 

o'-cgan 

trcgs^nTna 

cedar 

I'-cgan 

l-cgE'nma 

what 

tan 

ta/nma 

stump 

o'-tcin 

t-tn'nma 

arrow 

d'Jculai'tan 

d-Jculai'tauETna,      t-h 
lai'tanEma 

dipnet 

o'-nuxein 

m 

t-nuxci'nEma 

antler 

L-'E'tcam 

L-^Etca'ma 

bear 

i-i'tsxut 

i'itsxu^tETna 

bluff 

i-kdkla'lai 

L'lcakla'laiETna 

porpoise 

U'Jcd^tc-Jcdtc 

u-lcdtcTcd'icEma 

mountain 

i'pd^Tcxal 

L-pakxd'lBma 

night 

o-'pol 

L-pb'lEma 

bunch  of  grass 

o-pd'^vnl 

t-pd'^wilEma 

common  person 

gid'-qlatxal 

gitd'-q  laixxdEma 

year 

i-qe'tak 

i-qe^taJcE7na 

elk 

i-mo'ldk 

Jcuma 

blanket 

L-qoa'q 

L-^oa'qEma 

nail 

i-tsu'saq 

irtsusd'qEma 

grey 

cpEq 

CpE'qE7fUl ' 

half  fathom 

ciiq! 

cii^qfma 

deerskin  blanket 

cpd'ix 

tpayi^XEma 

another 

td^nux 

• 

tEno^xurna 

mat 

e'-hkuiLx 

Lkuc^LXEma 

• 

well 

O-pLX 

Ld^pLxufna  * 

strong  person 

tgELxew^ulx' 

tgd' Lxewulr  Errui 

torch 

tJcIe'wax 

tklewaxE'ma 

bay                    • 

e'^maL 

LE^ma^LEma 

knee 

d'qIoxL 

tqId'xL'iiui 

full 

pdL 

pd'Lfna  * 

A  peculiar  form  is  oxo'xoc  pile,  plural  oxo  xocEVia,  which  is  a  verbal 
form  signifying  they  are  on  the  ground. 

In  a  few  cases  in  which  the  suffix  -^ma  occurs  with  obscure  connective 
vowel,  like  the  preceding  ones,  changes  of  consonants  occur  in  the 
end  of  the  word : 

Singular  Plural 

L^abd'via 

L-id'-nxama  Cstem  -nx) 

t-^md'lctC'XErrva 


dav 

(his)  fathom 

spruce 

sea-otter 


o^o^Lax 
d'yaiui 
e/-maJctr 


e-ld'k 


:e 


i'lageHEma 


Irregular  is  also  the  change  in  vowel  in  e'-qeL  creek,  plural  tId'LEina. 


1  Also  LA'pLfoakc.           '  These  are  particles  without  pronominal  plural  sign. 
44877— Bull.  40,  pt  1— 10 39  §  38 
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A  number  of  words  take  the  ending  -ma  with  connective  vowel. 
Examples  of  the  connective  vowel  -o-  are: 


Singular 

Plural 

female 

e'-neTnckc 

e-^rihnckcd'ma 

ground-hog 

cFoU'V 

V.old'Voma 

blanket 

baton 

i-q!d'lq!al 

i-qlalqfalo'Tna 

rock 

d-qd'7uikc 

t-^EnaJccd'nui 

skin 

e-^e'c 

e-'cd'ma 

grandson! 

qdc 

qd'cdma 

prairie 

tE-m^a^lTna 

tE^m^a'emayoma 

The  last  of  these  seems 

to  be  a  double 

\  plural,  the  stem  being  proba- 

bly  -m*a. 

Another  series  of  words  take\^f-)as 

connective  vowel,  sometimes 

^-we^oT  -oe-^ 

> y 

Singular 

Plural 

son! 

dq 

d'qxqjxna 

young  seal 

d'-xoe 

arxd'jjie@ma 

widow  whose  hus- 

a-ks'lM 

tnJcElid'lawema 

band  has  been 

dead    a    long 

time 

island 

LEX 

LEZoe'ma 

younger  sister! 

dts 

.  d'tsema 

younger  brother! 

a'o 

a'oema 

town 

eflxam 

Ulxame'ma 

house 

tlOL 

tloLe'ma 

Here  belong  also: 

thing 

V-kta 

tr4d''Jctema  his  things 

prairie 

tEfn^d'ema  * 

a  plant 

i-g/aLXoe'ma 

and  the  irregular  forms: 

log 

I'-m^ECX 

L  E^mqcBTna'yema 

common  man 

L-m'yal 

L-xala'yv^ma 

warrior 

L'tlb'xoyal 

ilbxold'yuema 

In  at  least  one  of  these  words  the  origin  of  the  -e  is  reducible  to  a 
probable  fuller  form  of  the  word.  The  stem  of  the  word  house  is 
-quLC  in  Kathlamet,  and  would  naturally  form  the  plural  tquLema, 
which,  in  Lower  Chinook,  would  take  the  form  tloLe'ma, 

(3)  A  considerable  number  of  words  have  no  plural  suffix  what- 
ever, but  diflFer  only  in  the  pronoun,  or  may  even  have  the  same 


1  See  above. 
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pronoun  in  singular  and  plural.    Examples 

of  these  are  contained  in 

the  lists  in  §  37.    Additional  examples  are: 

singular 

Plural 

beaver 

i-qoor^ine'ne 

t-qoor-ine^ne 

arm 

I'-poU 

t-poie 

arm-pit 

i-JcEmEld'pix' 

t-lcEmEld'pix' 

cut  of  blubber 

i-giteftcxala  • 

irgite'icxdla 

bone 

ir-Jcamd'JcxuJc 

t'kamo'Jcxuk 

dip-net 

e'-qmcga 

ts'-qxacga 

buoy 

d-'qxun 

LE^-qxun 

fresh-water  clam 

d'-sala 

LE'-saia 

coal 

d-qo'Lxatsx' 

L-qaf  Lxatsx' 

crab-apple 

o-Tpa/utc 

L-pa/utc 

finger 

o-Jcci 

t'Jcd 

canoe 

i-Tcanl'm 

o-Tcunl'm 

(4)  Several  terms  of  relationship  and  a 

few  other  related  words 

have  a  plural  in  -nana 

■y  as: 

singular 

Plural 

parent-in-law 

e-'qsix' 

tE^-qsix'-nxiTUi 

sister's  son 

i'-iAitx'En 

t'LatxEn-^naria 

wife's  sister 

o'-potsxan 

t-po^tsxan-nana 

father's  sister 

O-LOk 

t-Lak-nana 

cousin  (children  of 

L-qa'mge 

t-^a^mge-^nana 

brother  and  sis- 
ter) 

Also: 
virgin 
friend 


d-Tio'tlau 
i'd'Tcc 


t-hd'Haw-nana 
t-ci'lcc-nana 


A  few  terms   of  relationship  have  plural  forms  in  -iks  or  the 
distributive  -mia,  as: 


father 

elder  brother 
younger  brother 
mother's  brother 
younger  brother! 

(address) 
daughter's   child! 

(address) 


singular 

L-^mama 
i'xklun 
i^wux 
i'tata 

a'o 

qdc 


Plural 

L^mama-ikc 

t-xk!un-ikc 

t-wux'tikc 

m 

t-tata-ikc 
a'oema 


qafcoma 


L-da 


(5)  A  number  of  words  have  peculiar  plural  suffixes: 

Singular  Plural 

i-kd'nax  t-kand'x-imct 

L-aict 
t-qlvlipx'-und^yu      (see 

under  6)  §12 
t^'qoleyu 

§38 


chief 

mother 

youth 

sweetheart 


i-q'od'lipx' 
L-qolix' 
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(6)  In  a  number  of  cases  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  insertion  of 
the  syllable  -yu-  whicli  may  be  either  an  affix  or  may  be  considered 
as  an  expansion  of  the  vowel  of  the  stem  by  dieresis. 

Singular  Plural 

'^dt  '^oyut 

-xalatcJc  "Xalayutck 

-UHlx  'tsld'yuLX 

-witck  -wdyutck 
-^otc  "^oyvic 

(7)  The  personal  demonstrative  pronoun  has  a  plural  in  -c. 

x'l'ta  these  things  x'l'tac  these  men) 

qo'ta  those  things  qo'tac  those  menJ 

(8)  Several  nouns  and  verbs  form  singular  and  plural  from  distinct 
or  distantly  related  stems,  as: 


to  bathe 
to  rise 
to  notch 
to  dance 
to  awaken 


>(see  §44) 
iJ 


singular 

woman  o-^o'kuU 

child  L-Tcld^ska 

child  (some  one^s)  L-xa 
relative  L-icx 

• 

slave  e-Witix' 

eye  e'-qot 

to  be  'O-c 

to  cry  -gEftsax 

to  stand  -txuit 

m 

to  die  -o-niEqt 

to  kill  -d'Wa^ 


Plural 

t-d'nEmckc 

t-qd'sosxTdlcs 

L-a 

t-cblal 

t-eltgeu 

Dual  s-qoct 
-x-elor-itix' 
"Xenem 
'Xena 

-XEf-IHlit 

m 

'0-tena 


§  30.  VOCATIVE 


A  few  nouns,  particularly  terms  of  relationship,  have  a  vocative, 
which  has  no  pronominal  element,  as: 

ad  younger  brother! 

dts  younger  sister! 

Icd'pxd  elder  brother!  elder  sister! 

qdc  grandchild !  (said  by  man) 

Tca'e  grandchild!  (said  by  woman) 


md'ma  father! 
dq  son! 
dc  daughter! 
cikc  friend! 


§  40.  DERIVATION  OF  NOUNS 

On  the  w4iole  the  derivation  of  the  numerous  polysyllabic  nouns  in 
Chinook  is  obscure.  Evidently  a  considerable  number  of  nominal 
affixes  exist,  which,  however,  occur  so  rarely  that  their  significance 
can  not  be  determined.  Examples  are  the  derivatives  from  the  stem 
elx  LAND,  COUNTRY — ile^e  COUNTRY  (the  X  disappears  because  the  vowel 
following  Ix  carries  the  accent)    LgoLe'l^Ernk  person,  e'lxam  town, 

§§39,40 
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te'lx'Em  PEOPLE.     From  the  stem  xe  we  have  iqoatB^xexe  bullfrog; 
from  the  stem  kon,  iqto'JconJcon  woodpecker. 

A  few  affixes  only  occur  fairly  frequently,  but  even  in  these  cases 
it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  classify  the  words  satisfactorily. 

1.  -&?-•     I  presume  this  prefix  is  the  same  as,  or  at  least  related  to, 

the  verbal  prefix  -ti,  -gi,  which  signifies  that  a  verb  usually 

transitive  is  used  without  object.     Thus  may  be  explained — 

o'giLqtup  a  cut 

ige' LlmETiLlmEn  something  rotten 

tgUe'maik  store 

ogue'pxate  alder  (  =  woo(l  for  dyeing) 

ikle'vmlElqL  food 

e^Jc'it  payment  for  a  wife 

hklVwax  torch,  flower 

iJcipald'wvl  word 

tkimd'cx'sm  toy 

iklete'nax  game 

2.  -g6-.     This  seems  to  be  a  nominal  prefix  corresponding  to  the 

verbal  reflexive  -x-. 

dqdgu'nJcLaik  club  (from  -x-gunJc  to  club) 
Lqe'tcamete  comb  (from  -XEl-tciain  to  comb  one's  self) 
LqlLe'tcuwa  hat  (from  -XETiLe'tcuwa  to  hang  a  round  thing  on  top 
of  one's  self) 


iqatsll'  Lxak  panther 
dqotsid'yuLxak  ants 


(from  'Xtse'  Lxako  to  have  a  notch  around 
one's  self) 

Judging  from  these  examples,  it  would  seem  plausible  that  most 

nouns  beginning  with  -^i-,  -H-,  -Tele-,  -qe-,  -g/^-,  contain  these 

prefixes,  for  instance: 

ige^luxtcutJc  arrow-head 
ige'mxatk  burial 
igefVoie  elk-skin 
oqv^'nxak  plank 
oklwe'laJc  dried  salmon 

and  other  similar  ones.     Here  may  also  belong 
oquewi'qe  knife 

oqlwelafwuLx  maturing  girl  (the  one  who  is  moved  up,  hidden?) 
iqteyo'qxut  old 

The  extensive  use  of  these  prefixes  is  also  illustrated  by — 

iqlkl^s  BRASS,  but 

ikls'sa  GALL  (both  from  klES  yellow) 

iqe^pJal  doorway  (probably  from  -pla  into  [  =that  into  which 
people  always  enter]) 
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3.  ^1^-  is  a  local  prefix. 

naLxoa'p  hole  (from  Lxoa^'p  to  dig) 

Tia^e'lim  the  conntry  of  the  Tillamook  (from  ^elim) 

4.  -fS  a  suffix  signifying  tree,  wood. 

ogue'pxafe  alder  (=  wood  for  dyeing). 

5.  "tk  is  a  nominal  suffix  the  significance  of  which  is  quite  obscure. 

In  a  few  cases  it  indicates  the  point  of  an  object,  but  in  many 
cases  this  explanation  is  quite  unsatisfactory.  It  seems  pos- 
sible that  this  suffix  is  the  same  as  the  verbal  stem  -tk  to  put 
DOWN,  TO  DEPOSIT,  SO  that  its  meaning  might  be  something 
on  the  ground,  or  something  attached  to  something  else,  or  a 
part  of  something  else.  This  explanation  would  be  satisfactory 
in  words  like — 

l^poiitk  forearm 
igl'luxtcutk  arrow-head 
iwa'nEmatk  belly-cut  of  a  fish 
ilETne'ik  bed  may  be  derived  from  -elx  ground,  and  may  mean 

PUT  DOWN   ON  THE   GROUND 

ikaLXE'lEmatk  may  mean  put  down  to  eat  from  (=  dish) 

The  following  list  contains  some  stems  with  their  nominal  and 
verbal  derivatives.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
verb  is  derived  from  the  noun. 

-J^ya  ALDER-BARK. 

o'-pm  alder-bark 
d^ue'-pxarte  alder 
L-ge^-pm-te  alder-woods 
-al-d'-pxa  to  dye  in  alder-bark 
L-q-L-al'd^'pxa  dyed  cedar-bark 

-tsteLX  TO  NOTCH. 

i-qa^Ute'  LX-dk  what  has  a  notch  around  itself  (=  panther) 
o-qo-tstd'yuLX-^Tc  those  with  notches  around  themselves  (==ants) 
-s-x-tsIeLx-aJco  to  make  a  notch  around  a  thing 

"Tdanxa/te .  drift-net. 
d-Tc!unxa/te  drift-net 
-XEU'lcIanxd'te-mam  to  go  to  catch  in  drift-net 

nauafitk  net. 

-xe-naud^itge  to  catch  in  net 

-Wiuc   URINE   OF   MALE. 

L'd'-ADiuc  urine 
-xxirvnuc  to  urinate 
(hwivf  c-^matk  chamber 
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-^kxamit  to  pay  attention. 

i-korkxamit  mind 
-^irJcxamit  to  pay  attention 

-gunJc  TO  CLUB. 

d-^d-gu'rik-LOr-tk  club 
-x-gurik  to  club 

"tdam  TO  cx>MB. 

L-qtricaTn-e-fe  comb 

-iSC€   TO  CRAWL. 

x-jo^ix^'-Za  one  who  crawls  much  ( =  crab) 

"Utca  EAR. 

o'-utca  ear 
-x-wn'tca-fk  to  hear 

-LXEl(Em)    TO   EAT. 

i'kd-LxifV^maik  dish 

-*oic  TO   BREAK   WIND. 

-XE^l'oic^c  to  break  wind  (perhaps  for  -^oicqoic) 
o'-'wic-qc  wind  broken 

-£«  AROUND   NECK. 

-ix-0^  it  is  around  the  neck 
i-qle'-LX'Ot  necklace 

-4^0X1  TO   BAIL   OUT. 

'X'tewa  to  bail  out  canoe 

o-H-iefwa'-LX'fe  for  bailing  out  into  the  water  ( =  bailer) 

"kamot  PROPERTY. 

"X'Emdta  to  barter 
t'kamd'ta  property 

-kemaitk)  baton. 

o'-lcumatk  baton 

'XemaOc  to  beat  time  with  baton 

-X«  TO   CATCH   WrrH   HERRING-RAKE. 

-x-ze-^  to  catch  with  herring-rake 
i-qa-Le'-^mor-ik  herring-rake 

-mbcx'Em  to  play,  to  fool. 

t'kir^mo'cx'ETna  toys 

-m^cx  WOOD. 

e-^cx  tree 

o-^m^eqc  kettle 

'XEt^mEqci  to  gather  wood 

-p/a  TO  ENTER. 

i-qe'^!al  doorway 
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"Leicuwa  TO  put  hollow  thing  on  top  of  something. 

L-qe-Letcuwd'-ma  hat 

-qct  LOUSE. 

o-qct  louse 
-ge-qcta  to  louse 

"IcHck  TO    NET 

c-kHck^ma!tk  net-shuttle 
'XEl-g^'kHck  to  net 

'tciakt  TO  POINT. 

-gEU-tdakte  to  point  at  something 
gi'tcafdkte-l  pointer  ( =  first  finger) 

-mq  TO  SPIT. 

-o^mqo-it  to  spit 
-o-^i^-a  to  vomit 
L-mx-te  saliva 

-kta  THING,  SOMETHING,  WHAT. 

ir-kta  thing-,  something,  what 
-gEmi-d-kti  to  pay 

§  41.  NOUNS  AND  VERBS  DERIVED  FROM  PARTICLES. 

Many  particles  (see  §  46)  can  be  used  as  stems  of  nouns.     I  have 

found  the  following  examples: 

i-yuLll  pride  74.11  (from  yuLll  proud) 

tkle^waxEfna  torches  27.22  (from  vxix  light,  to  shine) 

ikfe'wax  flower  165.27  (from  wax  to  bloom) 

ewaxo'mi  copper  (from  wax  light,  to  shine) 

iklwac^o'mi  fear  213.10  (from  kiwac  afraid) 

igi^Lqlup  cut  46.2  (from  tqlup  to  cut) 

ige' LlmEULlmEn  syphilis  (from  LfmEU  soft,  rotten) 

natslpfx  piece  69.3  (from  is! ex  to  tear) 

naLxoa'p  hole  23.7  (from  Lxoa^p  to  dig) 

nalo^lb  something  round  (from  Wlo  round) 

"Xd'pEnic  a  woman  gives  herself  in  payment  for  services  of  a 

shaman  203.11  (from  pafnic  to  give  in  payment  for  services  of 

a  shaman) 
-ge/sta^Ioam  to  go  to  war  270.1  (from  staq!  war) 
L-xq!am  to  be  lazy  (from  q!avi  lazy) 
ne-dxaxome  to  notice  40.14  (from  xdx  to  notice) 
ce^kpslEpt  it  boils  (from  lEp  to  boil) 
-xafgiLqlup  to  cut  one's  self  (from  Lqtup  to  cut) 

Nevertheless  this  series  of  stems  is  sharply  set  off  from  all  others, 
since  the  latter  never  occur  without  pronominal  elements,  excepting 
a  few  vocatives  that  have  been  mentioned  in  §39. 
'    §41 
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§  42.  COMPOUND  NOUNS 

There  are  only  very  few  examples  of  nouns  compounded  of  two 
independent  elements,  as : 

c-gE-mo'ldk-tcxict  my  elk  nose  193.19  (c-  dual;  -gs-  my;  -moldk 

elk;  -tcxict  nose) 
tidgUa^Jcte  woman's  utensils    {t-  plural;   -'age^laJc  woman;   -kte 

things) 
i-klani-y-i'Ixam  myth  town  216.8  {i-  masculine*    -Jcanam  myth; 

-dxam  town) 

A  number  of  nouns,  particularly  names  of  animals,  are  descriptive 
in  character.  These  were  probably  used  as  alternates  in  case  one 
name  of  an  animal  became  tabued  through  the  death  of  a  person 
bearing  its  name,  or  a  name  similar  to  it.     Examples  are: 

iqatsIe'Lxdk  having  a  notch  around  itself,  i.  e.,  with  a  thin  belly 

(  =  panther) 
oqotslid'yuLxdk  those  having  notches  around  themselves  ( ==  ants) 
itcd'yau  d^yaqtq  snake's  head  ( =  dragon  fly) 
e'galELX  going  into  the  water  ( =  mink) 
otco'itxul  dip-net  maker  (  =  spider) 
eqe'wam  the  sleepy  one  ( =  a  fish  [sp.]) 
oko'lxvl  thief  ( =  mouse) 
iklu'iklut  the   one  who  always  breaks  (bones)  (  =  dog  [Kathla- 

met  dialect]) 

S  43.  SUBSTANTIVES  AS  QUALIFIEBS 

Substantives  are  often  used  to  qualify  other  substantives.  In  this 
case  the  qualifying  substantive  takes  the  gender  of  the  one  qualified: 

o'Tcxola  o^o'vmn  a  male  silver-side  salmon  109.3 
e^e'kil  imo'lak  a  female  elk  264.3 
e'kxala  irm*ldk  a  male  elk  264.2 

■ 

These  qualifiers  are  not  adjectives,  but  remain  true  substantives, 
as  is  shown  by  the  feminine  prefix  o-,  which  is  characteristic  of 
substantives. 

§  44.  netnonHtratire  Proaouns  and  Adverhn 

(I)  IJemonfffrative  JPronouns  of  Lower  Chinook.    The 

structure  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  Chinook  proper 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  noun.  It  consists  of  a  modal  element, 
which  seems  to  express  visibility  and  invisibility;  the  personal 
pronoun  which  expresses  gender;  and  the  demonstrative  element, 
which  expresses  position  near  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons. 
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(1)  Modal  element. 

Visibility,  or  existence  in  present  time  x*- 
Invisibility,  or  existence  in  past  time  q- 

(2)  Gender. 

Masculine  -i- 

Feminine  -o- 

Neuter  -x- 

Dual  -ct- 

Plural  't- 
is) Demonstrative  element. 

Near  first  person  -i: 

Near  second  person  -au  (-i-a) 

Near  third  person  -x  {-d-a) 

In  the  forms  with  consonantic  pronoun  (-j>-,  -cf-,  -^-),  the  demonstra- 
tive element  is  represented  by  a  secondary  character 1-  (-e-)  pre- 
ceding the  pronoun  for  the  demonstratives  of  the  first  and  second 
persons;  -o-  for  the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 

Thus  the  following  table  develops: 

Present,  Visible 

Masculine  Feminine  Neater 

Near  1st  person xik  x'dk  x'IlUc 

Near  2d  person x'iau  x'au  x'lLa 

Near  3d  person xix'  x'ax  x'oza 

Plural. 
Dual  Plural  hamaa 

beings 

Near  1st  person x'ldiJc  x'ltik  x'itikc 

Near  2d  person x'lcta  x'lta  x'Uac 

Near  3d  person x'octa  x'ota  x'otac 

Past,  Invisible 

Maaculine  Feminine  Neoter 

Near  1st  person -  -  - 

Near  2d  person qiau  -  qeia 

Near  3d  person qix'  qa^  qoLa 

Plural, 
Dual  Plural  human 

beings 

Near  1st  person -  -  - 

Near  2d  person qecta  qeta  qetac 

Near  3d  person qocta  qota  qottie 

The  forms  for  past  or  invisible  near  the  first  person  do  not  seem  to 
occur.  Besides  these,  emphatic  forms  occur  in  which  the  initial 
elements  are  doubled.     Of  these  I  have  found  the  following: 
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Present,  Visible 

Maacollne 

x'ix'i'Jc 

FemiDiae 

xaxd'Jc 

Neater 

x'ix'iau' 

xaxav! 

— 

x'ix'l'x' 

^dscd'x 

x'ix'd'La 

Dual 

PlonU 

Plural,  human  helags 

'  x'ix'o^cta 

x'ix'o'ta 
Past,  Invisible 

x'ix'o'tac,  x'ix'o'LOc 

liasculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

qiqiau^ 
qiqe'x' 

qaqau' 
qaqa'x 

qyqo'jja' 

Dual. 

Plural. 

Plural,  human  beings. 

,:^^r. 


qiqo'cta  qiqo'ta  qiqd'ctac 

On  the  whole,  these  doubled  forms  jvre  used  more  frequently  in  a 
predicative  sense  than  the  single  forms.  Apparently  they  are  often 
substantival  forms,  but  I  think  they  are  better  characterized  as 
predicative.     Quite  often  these  forms  may  be  translated  this  one, 

WHO. 

x'ix'e'k  aLge'tk^Lam  x'iixi  zqleyd'qxot  it  is  this  (masc),  he  brought 
it  (masc.)  this  (neut.)  old  man  67.6 

dqlo'xoL  xaxau'  o'Lxat  Oq/o'xoL,  this  is  the  one,  she  has  come 
down  to  the  beach  107.9  (o-  she;  -lx  to  the  beach;  -t  perfect) 

z'ix'iau  amigd'tlom  this  one  whom  you  met  185.12  (a-  transi- 
tional; m-  thou;  i-  him;  -^aiq  to  meet;  -am  completive) 

anid'wa'  qiqiau'x  JctcEnxgd'luJcL  I  killed  that  one  who  always  went 
first  89.5  (^M?a*  to  kill;  qiqiau'x  probably  for  qiqiau';  Tc-  the  one 
who;  tCEn — ^he  me;  -xgaJco  to  go  about;  -l  with  suffix  -ako  by 
metathesis  -alukL) 

The  simple  forms  occur  generally  in  adjectival  form. 

nal'e'ma  xaJc  dJcIu'ttdn  I  will  give  her  this  fish  head  183.7  (nal- 
I  her  to  her;  -^em  to  give  food;  -a  future;  oklu'ltdn  fish  head) 

atciLE'Vem  ikamd'kxuk  qd'za  Lge'wusx  he  gave  a  bone  to  that  dog 
187.12  {atciLEl-  he  him  to  it;  iTcamo'kxuTc  bone;  Lge'wusx  dog) 

Jc^ca'la  x'iJc  rie'mal  up  this  river  220.2 

In  some  cases  I  have  found  tike,  tik,  hik  instead  of  the  same  elements 
with  the  prefix  x'i,  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  in  these  cases  the 
beginning  of  the  word  was  not  slurred  over. 
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Apparently  there  is  also  a  duplication  of  the  terminal  element  in  -t. 
At.least  this  is  a  possible  explanation  of  the  form  x'ixe/Jcik. 

x'ix'l'gik  Tnkd'nax  tcEma'xo  this  here  is  what  will  make  you  rich 
218.1   (m-  thou;  -Jcdnax  chief,  rich  man;   tcEm'  he  thee;  a- 
directive  before  x;  -x  to  make;  -o  future  after  x) 
e^Jda  tciuwd'ya  x'ix'e'Tcik  what  can  this  one  do!  134.25 
id!  x'ix'e'Jcik!  oh,  this  (miserable)  one!  41.10,  147.1 
tgafma^  x'ite'Tdk  these  are  shot  213.20  {tgd-  their;  -ma*  being  shot) 

To  this  form  may  belong  the  demonstratives  d'JcvJc,  yo'Tcuk,  ya'xkvJc, 
x'ix'o'Jcuky  qiqo'Jc,  but  all  these  seem  to  be  demonstrative  adverbs. 

(2)  Demonstrative  Adverbs  of  Lower  Chinook.  These 
are  very  numerous  and  it  is  difficult  to  present  them  in  a  system- 
atic way.  One  set  corresponds  strictly  to  the  set  described  before. 
The  forms  expressing  present  have  the  element  x'-,  those  express- 
ing past '2".  Both  occur  with  the  two  vowels  -I-  and  -o-,  which, 
in  this  case,  seem  to  express  this  and  that.  Their  locative  char- 
acter is  expressed  by  the  suffixed  locative  element  gd.  Thus  we 
find — 

x'lgo  x'dgo 

qlgo  qogo 

a'Ua  d'ho  iau^a  x'igo  naLXoa'p  ahgd'ya/x  ile^e  now  they  went  thus 
to  this  place  where  they  had  dug  up  the  ground  23.7  (a'Ua 
now;  a-  transitional;  l-  indefinite;  -o  to  go;  iau'a  here  thus; 
nor-  place;  Lxoa'p  to  dig;  a-  transitional;  Lg-  indefinite  transi- 
tive subject;  -ay-  for  -i-  masculine  object;  ki-  directive;  -x  to 
do;  iU^e  ground  masc.) 

X'lgo  NagaLd'maty  go  tgd'Tc^Lil  qo'ta-Af-e'Tca  here  at  GaLa'mat  is 
their  custom  thus  240.25  {na-  place;  go  there;  tgd'-iheHv]  -Jc^lU 
custom;  e'ica  thus) 

id^xkewa  tah!  x'dJc  qfat  aqd'nax  nevertheless  there  I  am  loved  39.5 
(id'xicevxi  there  thus;  taz!  nevertheless:  qiat  to  love;  a-  tran- 
sitional; -dn  me  [accented  d];  -a  directive;  -x  to  do) 

tela' a,  qa'da  x'ogu  UK'xax  see!  how  I  became  here  178.8 

a^lta  Lpil  qigo  leJc^  ne^xax  now  it  was  red  where  it  was  broken 
185.20  (Lpil  red;  leIc"  to  break) 

pdL  ikd^pa  qigo  md'Lni  it  was  full  of  ice  there  seaward  44.24 
{pdL  fuW]  ihd'paice;  rw^'zn^  seaward) 

azE^XElatcgux  qigo  nopd^riEmx  he  would  arise  when  it  was  night 
165.6 

qogu  itcd'qiatxala  ayd^XElax  utcd^nix  there  the  wedge  was  bad 
161.8  (i-  masculine;  -ted-  feminine  possessive;  -qlaixdla  bad- 
ness: ayd'xElax  hers  is  on  her;  uicd'nix  wedge) 
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a'ctop!  go  qogo  gitano^Tcstx  Uol  they  entered  that  little  house  29.14 
{a' do  they  two  go;  -p/  into;  go  there;  gitand'Jcstx  having  their 
smallness) 

A  distinct  series,  continuing  the  idea  in  this  manner  are  ya^kwa, 
yau'a,  e'wa,  qewa,  ya'xkewa. 

Related  to  these  is  the  interrogative  gd'xewa.  All  of  these  contain 
the  element  -wa.  They  designate  nearness  and  distance,  but  I  am 
unable  to  tell  the  difference  in  their  use,  which  is  rather  indefinite. 
According  to  their  form  ya'hwa  ( ^yak-wa)  probably  belongs  with  the 
series  designating  position  near  the  speaker,  yau^a  (=yaU'Wa)  posi- 
tion near  the  person  addressed.  The  form  ewa  seems  to  corraspond 
to  the  demonstrative  position  near  the  third  person,  while  ya'xkewa 
always  refers  back  to  a  place  previously  designated:  thus  just  at 

THAT  PLACE. 

iakwa^  goye^  d^tcax  here  he  did  thus  65.21   igoye'  thus;  dtc-  he 

her;  -ax  to  do) 
nekct  md'ya  iau'a  do  not  go  there!  185.17 
rie^k'ikst  e'toa  we\cv.Le  he  looked  there  into  the  house  130.17  {Tie- 

he,  intransitive;  -k'i  designates  lack  of  object;  -kst  to  look; 

we'wuLe  inside  of  house) 
id'xkewa  rie'xankd  there  (to  the  place  pointed  out)  he  ran  23.17 
id'xkewa  ayuqund^etix't  there  (where  he  was  shot)  he  fell  down 

62.22 

The  forms  in  -^a  are  used  often  to  express  the  idea  here — there: 

e'wa  e^natay  iau'a  e'natai  here  on  this  side, — there  on  that  side 

201.12 
ia'kwa  no'vx  d'exat.  iau'a  ta'nuta  no^ix  d'exat  here  went  the  one 

(feminine);  there  to  the  other  side  went  the  other  75.14 

But  we  find  also  forms  in  -^ik  used  in  the  same  way — 

io'kuk  agd'yutk  iqe'sqes,  Wkwa  e/natai  agd'yutk  kd'sa-^t  here  on  one 
side  she  put  blue-jay,  there  on  the  other  robin  50.4 

Ld'yapc  iakwa\ — ib'kvlc  id^rriElk  his  foot  there, — here  his  thigh 
174.15 

The  same  adverb  is  not  often  repeated  to  indicate  different  direc- 
tions  or  places. 

id'ma  iau'a  mo^yima;  ndkci  iau^a  mai^eme  iLtd'yim  only  there  (up- 
stream) go;  do  not  go  there  downstream  192.9 

Generally  repetition  refers  to  the  same  places. 

iau'a  argixci^l'ukcignx y  muUi  acgixa'lukctgux  here  they  two  threw 
him  down,  here  they  two  threw  him  down;  i.  e.,  they  threw 
him  down  again  and  again  26.8 
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ywm'  a4^Jc!ela'pxuitxey  ywnJdJ  adikleWpxuitxe  there  they  turned 

over  each  other  again  and  again  127.4 
id^koa-y-ext,  WJcoory-ext  Jcand'mtEma  one  here,  one  here,  both; 

i.  e.,  one  in  each  hand  45.10  (see  also  157.22) 

As  stated  before,  the  forms  in  -ufc  seera  to  have  adverbial  meaning. 
Following  are  examples  of  their  uses: 

o'Jcuk  Tcm'qewam  iJce'x  iine'xandte  there  (with  that)  shaman  is  thy 
soul  199.23  Qcua'qewam  one  having  a  shaman's  song;  i-  he; 
'Tee-  indicates  absence  of  object;  -x  to  do,  to  be;  -me-  thy; 
-kanate  soul) 

io'lcuk  aga'yutk  go  itcd'xEmalapHx'  here  she  put  him  in  her  arm- 
pit 50.4  (-tk  to  put;  -kEmalapHx'  armpit) 

aqd'nukct  x'ix'o'kvJc  some  one  looked  at  me  here  30.8  (-Jcct  to  look) 

Lonas  yaxku'k  Ltxd'mama  loc  may  be  our  father  is  there  29.14 
(Lonas  may  be;  -Tnama  father;  -c  to  be) 

tcintuvxi^'dmx  qiqo'k  antsauvn'plEnd'nanma'itx  tE'kxEqL  he  comes 
to  kill  me  when  I  always  jump  in  my  house  64.25  (tc-  he;  Ti- 
me; t'  to  come;  -wa'-  to  kill;  -^mi  to  arrive;  -x  habitually;  On 
transitional;  Vr  I;  U-  probably  for  s-  both  [feetl;  -auw-  for 
-071  into  them  [see  §  9];  -pEU  to  jump;  -^Ln  assimilated  for  -dZ 
always  [§  8]  -a^itx  always  [§  31.10]) 

Quite  isolated  is  the  form  ia'xkatij  which  appears  with  great  fre- 
quency. The  ending  -ti  is  evidently  adverbial,  as  is  shown  by  the 
parallel  Kathlamet  form  gipd'tix'  thebe,  and  nd'Llkatix'  foe  a  LirrLE 
WHILE.     It  signifies  the  position  near  the  third  person,  there. 

id'xkati  mo'playa!  enter  there!  24.5 
id'xkcLte  ayd^La-4t  there  he  stayed  76.14 

Still  another  form,  apparently  related  to  the  forms  in  -vJc,  is 

ia'xkayuk  here. 

ia'xkayuk  ay o^ yam  here  he  arrived  64.24 
ia'xkayuk  uL^Eltd^qLa  I  shall  leave  it  here  186.1 

Related  to  this  form  may  be  yukpd^  here  and  yukpd't  to  this 

POINT  here.     These  contain  the  locative  suffix  -pa  at,  which  is 

characteristic  of  Upper  Chinook,  but  does  not  occur  in  Lower  Chinook, 

while  the  ending  -t  is  directive  and  related  to  the  Upper  Chinook  -to 

(see  §  55). 

yukpd'  id'mu^  atce'lax  here  he  hit  him  (his  shooting  he  did  to 

him  here)  62.22 
yukpd'  aya^Eltce'mEX'it  here  it  hit  him  153.22 
.  yukpd't  Ld'yaqso  aqi^'lax  iud^Lgta  his  hair  was  made  that  long  (to 

here  his  hair  someone  made  it  on  him  its  length)  156.17 
yukps^t  niLe'LoAt  licuq  up  to  here  he  stood  in  (it)  the  water  226.8 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  element  iax  (yax)  occurs  quite  frequently 
in  these  demonstratives.  As  terminal  element  it  is  found  in  x'ix'o'yax, 
go'yaz  and  the  interrogative  qd'xeyax. 

As  initial  element  it  occurs  in  ya'xkuk,  Wxkayukj  WxJcewa,  Wxkaii. 

It  is  undoubtedly  identical  with  the  terminal  yax  of  the  Kathlamet 
demonstrative  and  with  the  first  element  in  ia'xka  he  alone,  the 
third  person  masculine  personal  pronoun  of  Lower  Chinook. 

(5)  DenionntraHre  JPronovns  of  Kathlfimet.  In  Kathla- 
met and  Wishram,  the  distinction  of  visible  and  invisible  does  not 
occur  and  the  structure  of  the  demonstratives  is  quite  different.  In 
both  Kathlamet  and  Wishram,  the  demonstrative  expressing  location 
near  the  first  person  has  a  prefix  (which  in  Kathlamet  has  the  same 
form  for  masculine  and  feminine),  while  all  the  other  genders  are 
designated  by  their  characteristic  sounds.  In  Wishram  this  prefix 
is  invariable.  The  location  near  the  second  and  third  persons  is 
expressed  in  both  dialects  by  invariable  suffixes. 

Kathlamet 


Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 

Near  1st  person  .     . 

.     tayax 

iawd'x 

LaLd'x 

Near  2d  person    .     . 

.     yd^xaue 

d'xaue 

■ 

Ld'xaue 

Near  3d  person    .     . 

.     yax'l'iyax) 

wax'l'iyax) 

Lax'l'iyax) 

Dual 

Plural 

Plural,  persons 

Near  1st  person  .     . 

.     cta^td'x 

taid^x 

LaLd'ikc  UUd'ikc 

Near  2d  person    .     . 

.     ctd'xaue 

• 

td'xaue 

(?) 

Near  3d  person    .     . 

.     ciax'l^iyax) 

iax'i'iyax) 

La-itd  tor-itd 

Besides  these  forms,  Kathlamet  has  two  very  short  forms,  gi  and 
tou.  Both  are  used  for  positions  corresponding  to  here,  but  their 
exact  relationship  has  not  been  determined.  They  occur  with  all 
genders  and  numbers.  The  form  tau  is  undoubtedly  identical  with 
the  Wishram  daUy  which  characterizes  the  first  and  second  persons  as 
prefix  and  suffix. 

itsld'tslem&m  gi  d^megct  her  sweetness  this  thy  louse  (=your 
louse  here  is  sweet)  118.12  (Kathlamet  Texts) 

jud'eirva  gi  LE^tcin  Ld'tgaicx  only  this  stump  drifts  down  92.5  (ibid.) 

gatc^p,  Jc!d  igo^xoax  gi  tgu'nafi  why  have  these  salmon  disap- 
peared? (why  nothing  became  these  salmon?)  47.8  (ibid.) 

qd'mta  id'ya  tau  igixaiklod'mam'i  where  went  he  who  came  home? 
162.7  (ibid.) 

ikLotd'mit  tau  aqagl'lalc  this  woman  carried  him  away  163.1  {ihid.) 

The  element  gi  appears  also  presumably  in  tdnki  sometiiing. 
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(4)  lyeniouHtrative  Adverbs  of  Kathlaiuet.    The  two  most 

frequent  forms  of  the  demonstrative  adverbs  in  Kathlamet  are 

giyd'  here  gojid'  there 

both  c'ompoimds  of  demonstrative  stems  and  the  locative  suffix  -pa. 

gipa^  gi  txd'qc(jEmapa  ayamKlge'tga  here  to  these  our  wedges  I 
shall  put  you  114.13  (Kathlamet  Texts)  {txd-  our;  -qcgEm 
wedge;  -ma  plural;  -pa  to;  ayarriEl-  I  to  thee;  -gi-  indicates 
absence  of  object;  -tk  to  put;  -a  future) 

gipd'  cxqlod'Lgox  here  the  two  were  grown  together  17.1  (ibid.) 

icxe'lorUx  led' pa  they  stayed  there  10.6  (ibid.) 

Tcopa'  igixVqoAtq  then  he  awoke  21.S  (ibid.) 

imo'lak  gopa/  cd'xalix  an  elk  is  up  there  71.5  (ibid,) 

In  place  of  gipd'  the  stronger  form  gipd'tix'  is  found. 
gipdHix'  sid'xostpa  right  here  on  his  face  76.14  (ibid.) 

Compare  with  this  form — 

iLo'yain  elxpadix  they  arrived  in  that  land  17.14  (ibid.) 
ioque'wulxt  iqd'ntEnoqpd'tix'  he  cUmbed  a  pine  there  11.14  (ibUl.) 

Corresponding  to  the  forms  yukpE^t,  yukpE'tEma,  in  Tx)wer  Chinook, 

we  find  here  gipE^t,  gips'tEvrnx. 

gipE^t  d'yaiAjt  up  to  here  its  tliickness  189.5  (ibid.) 
LxpIdctEmtix  LK'Laqcd  gipE'tEtnax  braided  was  his  hair  to  here 
131.10  (ibid.) 

Often  yax'V  (masc.  dem.  3d  person)  is  used  as  an  adverb: 

yaxt  aqaixVx  there  (was)  the  sun  109.3 

ya'xi  ma'Lni.x  ige/kta  there  seaward  he  ran  172.11 

The  series  of  forms  of  Lower  Chinook  ending  in  -wa  is  represented 

bv  Ci'koa,  e/wa. 

iqcxe'iAiu  d'koa  itco'xoa  here  thus  he  made  her  a  monster  224.3 

(ibid.)  (iqcxe'Lau  monster;  itco'-  lie  her) 
Ldn  Laxi  d'kua  Lxo'la'i  who  is  that  here  thus  talking?  51.9  (ibid.) 

Ldn  who;  lxo-  it  by  itself) 
ictd'hxa  e'wa  ikakfo'vitx  the  two  went  down  there  thus  to  the 

lake  18.95  (ibid.) 

It  is  characteristic  of  Upper  Chinook  that  these  forms  occur  often 

with  distributive  endings  and  with  directive  -la. 

mdkct  d'lfnmax  itcd'Lqtax  two  these  thus  their  length  189.4  (ibid.) 
(nidkctiwo;  itcd'-her;  -i;gtox  length) 

•Anotlier  adverb  is  found  in  this  dialect,  te'ka  thus  here. 

te/ka  gi  atxoqo'ya!  here  we"  will  sleep!  109.4  (ibid.) 
te'ka  atxklayd'vmlalEma  here  we  will  play!  167.17  (ibid.) 
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(5)  Defnanstrative  ProvoatiH  and  Adverhs  1v    Wish' 
ratn  (by  E.  Sapir). 

Masculine 


Near  1st  person    .     .     . 

Near  2d  person     .     .     . 

Near  3d  person    .     .     . 

Near  3d  person  (formed 

from  ya'xdau)  .     .     . 


\da'uya{x) 

\da'ya{x) 

jya'xdau 

\ya'xda(x) 

ya'xia{x) 

yahd^xdan 

Dual 


Feminine 

da'ua{x) 

da'waioc) 

a^xdau 

a'xda(x) 

a^xia(x) 

ahd^xdau 

Pkiml 


Neuter 

da'ula(x) 

da'la(x) 

la'xdau 

Wxda(x) 

la^xia(x) 

lakd'xdau 


Near  1st  person 


Near  2d  person     .     . 

Near  3d  person    .     .     . 

Near  3d  person  (formed 
from  ya'xdau)  .    .     . 


\da'ucda(x) 
\da^cda(x) 


cda'xdau 
cda'xda{x) 


{da'uda{:x) 
\da'da{:x) 

da^xdau 
da'xda{x) 


cda^xia{x)        da^xia(x) 


Plural,  persons 

da^uda-itc 
da^da-itc 
da'{u)laAtc 
da'(u)a'itc 
da'xdauaitc 
la^xdaiuiitc 
a^xdauaitc 
da'xiaitc 
la'xiaitc 
a'xiaitc 
dakd'xdaiLaitc 
lakd^xdauaitc 
aJcd^xdauaitc 

Note. — It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  ya'xdau  should  be  so  read 
or  as  ya^xdau.  (x)  in  personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns  is  deictic 
in  value. 

-ka  may  be  added  to  demonstratives  in  -itc. 

Elements  -t!a  and  -Hike  are  perhaps  "diminutive  '^  forms  of  demon- 
strative pronominal  stem  da  this  and  personal  plural  -diJcc. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  demonstrative  adverl)s  of  the  Wishram 
dialect: 

Locative  up  to 

Stem  da(u)  da^ba  here  dapt 


cddkd'xdau      dakd'xdau 


Stem  iaxi 

9 

Stem  di 


Stem  hwo     Jcioo'ha  there  kwopt 

(yaxda'ba4SA6V 

ia'xiba  yonder       ya^xpt 

Wxi  away,  off 

di'lca  here 

(dika  dahd^  92 .11)    {-pt    also    in 

qa'n  t  c  i  p  t 
how  Ions:?) 


towards,  on  .  .  .  side 

dabd't  little  wavs  fur- 

ther  on 
Jcwobd^t 


mxd't  further  (m 


di'gat  (18.17) 


1  References  in  the  rest  of  this  section  relate  to  E.  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts  (vol.  II,  Publication  Amer. 
Ethnolog.  Society). 
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Locative  towards,  on  . . .  side 

Stem  gi  gVgat  (18.17) 

i'wai   to   you   (place) 
i'vxi  thus,  there  ( 1 06 .22 ) 

iwa'ika  (158.24) 

Note. — Compounded  with  gi  are  also  da'ngi  something;  qa'tgi 
somehow;  qxa' matgi  qomewubke  (96.11). 

'    Related  to  di^ka  and  di'gad  is  perhaps  digu'tcix  perhaps  (96.17); 
also  di'wi'  like. 

In  'xi  we  have,  besides  ya'xiy  also  {ago)  du'xi  oh,  well!  (60.4). 

Note. — Ya'xa  indeed  (also  in  quct  i'axa  as  it  turned  out); 
au  (perhaps  =  at/)',  a'wa,  and  related  to  Chinook  ya'wa)  in  da'n  au 
ayamlu'da  what,  pray,  shall  i  give  you?  (154.6);  yaxa'wa  how- 
ever. 

Note  also  Jcwo'hixix  right  there,  not  very  far. 

-a'dix  forms:  a'ngadix  long  ago;  ixtka'dix  (192.2);  ina'tkadi^ 
(192.5). 

With  stem  dau\  Tcwo'dau  and;  da'uhwa  just  as  before;  qxi'dau 

THUS. 

§  4S.  Inde2>endent  Personal  Pronoun 

The  independent  personal  pronoun  is  formed  from  the  objective 
pronoun  by  means  of  a  number  of  suffixes  of  unknown  origin  and  the 
terminal  suffix  -Jca  only. 

naika  I  ntaika  we  two  (exclusive)  ntcaika  we  (exclusive) 

mmka  thou  txaika  we  two  (inclusive)  Ixaika  we  (inclusive) 

ia^xka  he  mtaika  your  two  selves  mcaika  ye 

a^xka  she  cta'xka  their  two  selves 

La^ska  it  ta'ska  they 

These  forms  may  also  be  interpreted  as  intransitive  verbs.  Another 
emphatic  form,  apparently  more  verbal  in  character,  is — 

nd^irika  I  alone 
ma/rnka  thou  alone,  etc. 

A  j)eculiar  form  mVca  you  occurs  in  the  texts  (23.1) 
In  the  Kathlamet  dialect  an  emphatic  form  na'yax  I,  ma'yax  thou 
(Kathlamet  Texts  114.11)  is  found,  which  occurs  also  in  Wishram. 
The  forms  for  I,  thou,  etc.,  alone  are: 

na'ema  I  alone  txa^ema  we  alone  134.16 

These  correspond  to  Wishram  forms  recorded  by  Sapir: 

na^-ima  I  alone  la^imadikcy  daf-imadikcy  a'-imadikc 

ma'-Ama  thou  alone  thev  alone 

Ixa'^imudikc  we  (incl.)  alone 
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Besides  these,  Doctor  Sapir  has  recorded  in  Wishram  the  following: 

Shortest  form : 

na(x)  I  ya(x)  he  da'-itc  they 

W^Uc    they     (Wishram    Texts 

48.4) 

a'-Uc  they 
Inclusive: 

nai'V.a  I  too        ya'xtia  he  too     la'-^liTcc  they  too 

Ixai'Hikc  we  too  da^-4i!iJcc  they  too 

a' -At  like  they  too 

He  remarks  that  the  demonstratives  of  the  third  person  (ya'xia) 

seem  morphologically  parallel  to  first  and  second  personal  emphatic 

pronouns  (na'ya) ;  that  the  demonstrative  element  -i-  is  characteristic 

of  the  first  and  second  persons,  -x-  of  the  third;  as  in 

na^Jca  I  yanc-ka  he 

rw/-i't!a  I  too  yor-x-tla  he  too 

na''(i)^a  I  ya'-x-ia  he 

These  elements  -i-  and  -x-  are  probably  identical  with  Chinook  -t- 
and  -X',  -X  in  x'l'ha  and  x'ix',  x'ax. 

Particles  (§§  46-52) 

§  46*  Attrib^ite  Coniplernefits 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Chinook  lan- 
guage that  a  few  verbs  of  very  indefinite  meaning  which  require 
subjective  and  objective  attribute  complements  are  applied  with 
great  frequency.  By  far  the  greater  niunber  of  these,  and  the  most 
characteristic  ones,  are  words  that  do  not  require  pronominal  prefixes. 
Many  are  clearly  of  onomatopoetic  origin.  In  some  cases  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  the  words  belong  to  the  regular  vocabulary  of  the 
language,  or  whether  they  are  individual  productions.  This  is  true 
particularly  when  the  words  do  not  form  part  of  the  sentence,  but 
appear  rather  as  independent  exclamations.  Examples  of  this  kind 
are  the  following: 

oxuiwafyul  Icumm,  Icumnij  Jcumm,  kumm  they  danced,  kumm, 

kumm,  kumm,  kumm,  167.5  Qiere  Icumm  indicates  the  noise  of 

the  feet  of  the  dancers) 
homm,  igua/imt  eniLd'lcux  h6mm,  I  smell  salmon  67.3 
a'lta,  psmmj   tEmotsga/nuks  go  id'yacqL  now  pemm,  flies  were 

about  his  mouth  72.22  (pEmm  indicates  the  noise  of  flies) 
tcx,  tcXj  tcXy  tcXj  go  Lkameld^lsq  there  was  noise  of  footsteps  (tcx) 

on  the  sand  75.3 
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In  a  number  of  cases  onomatopoetic  terms  which  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  regular  vocabulary  are  used  in  the  same  manner: 

tcxupj  tcxup,  tcxup,  tcxup  aiE^xax  Ld'JcIewax  the  torch  flickered 

(literally,  made  tcxup)  50.24 
Lidq,  Lidqj  Lldq,  Ld'xa  ne/xax  isTce'pxoaf  out,  out,  out,  out  came 

a  rabbit  113.6 

These  cases  make  it  plausible  that  most  terms  of  tliis  kind  belong  to 

the  regular  vocabulary.     The  frequent  use  of  such  onomatopoetic 

words  and  the  occurrence  of  new  words  of  the  same  kind  (such  as 

ti'ntin  clock,  WAXcir,  time;  tsVlctsik  wagon)  suggest  that  in  C^hinook 

the  power  of  forming  new  words  by  imitative  sounds  has  been  quite 

vigorous  until  recent  times. 

Examples  of  onomatopoetic  words  of  this  class  are: 

lie'lie  to  laugh  Uex  to  break 

lid'lid  to  cough  tcxnip  to  flicker 

po  to  blow  tcxoap  to  gnaw 

tiEq  to  slap  1c!ut  to  tear  off 

tidk  to  break  a  piece  oiit  xwe  to  blow 

toHo  to  shake  Isp  to  boil 

dx  to  rattle  Lidq  to  crackle 

cdu  low  voice  Lllsp  to  go  under  water 

It  is  diflicult  to  say  where,  in  this  class  of  words,  the  purely  onomato- 
poetic character  ceases,  and  where  a  more  indirect  representation  of 
the  verbal  idea  by  sound  begins.  I  think  a  distinct  auditory  image 
of  the  idea  expressed  is  found  in  the  following  words: 

iu'lH  proud  Jcu^lkvl  light  (of  weight) 

wax  to  pour  out  Jc!d  silent 

pdL  full  'q!am  lazy 

tEjriE'n  clear  qfuL  fast 

IeU  tired  lo^lo  round 

tc!j)dk  loud  leU  to  disappear 

gu'tgut  exhausted  mx  to  appear 

gE^cgEC  to  drive  Lxoap  to  dig 

Most  steins  of  this  class  occur  both  single  and  doubled,  sometimes 
they  are  even  repeated  three  or  four  times.     Repetition  indicates 
frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  verbal  idea;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  dis- 
tributive, referring  to  each  single  occurrence  of  the  idea.     We  have — 
wax  to  pour  out  (bloo<l)  68.1       wd^xwax  to  pour  out  (roots)  43.2 
pd  to  blow. once  66.25  po'po  to  blow  repeatedly  129.20 

IeU  tired  lEfUtEll  to  be  tired  in  all  parts  of 

the  body 
Tcliit  to  tear  off  89.25  khi'tklut  to  tear  to  pieces  249.4 
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A  few  stems,  however,  occur  in  duplicated  form  only,  probably  on 

account  of  the  character  of  the  idea  expressed,  which  always  implies 

repetition.     Such  are — 

Tie^lie  to  laugh  gu'tgut  exhausted 

hd'ho  to  cough  Jcu'livl  light  (of  weight) 

td'to  to  shake  lolo  round 

Others  do  not  occur  in  duplicated  form,  but  take  the  distributive 

ending  -ma.     These  are — 

pdL  full  39.1,  distributive  pd^Lma  229.24 

wuk!  straight,  real  24.12,  distributive  wuklma  107.20 

cpsq  gray,  distributive  cpE-qEma 

StilLothers  do  not  seem  to  undergo  any  change  for  the  distributive. 

tEmEfn  clean,  empty  Ic'le  to  disappear,  nothing 

ta'mEnua  to  give  up  61.18  Jcfwac  afraid  90.5 

tqJex  to  wish  129.27  zlap  to  find  140.1,  138.15 
stdq!  war  272.5 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  those  least  onomatopoetic  in 
character  lack  the  doubled  distributive. 

In  a  few  cases  the  doubled  form  has  acquired  a  distinctive  signifi- 
cance. 

]c!wan  hopeful  134.8     kiwa'nklwan  glad  38.20 

lax  sideways  267.3        lafxiax  to  deceive  65.19,  to  rock  129.2 

The  most  common  verbal  stem  which  is  used  in  connection  with 
these  attributes  is  -x  to  be,  to  become,  to  do,  to  make.  -o(-i?), 
the  general  verb  for  motion,  is  sometimes  used  with  stems  signifying 
motion.  It  seems  difficult  to  classify  these  words,  except  those  that 
cleariy  express  noises.  Among  a  total  of  126  words  of  this  class,  44 
express  activities  or  processes  accompanied  by  noises;  16  are  decid- 
edly imitative;  22  designate  states  of  the  mind  or  body  which  may 
be  expressed  by  imitative  sounds,  such  as  cold,  tired,  fear;  7  are 
terms  of  x^olor;  45  express  miscellaneous  concepts,  but  some  of  these 
may  also  be  considered  as  imitative.  It  seems  likely  that,  in  a 
language  in  which  onomatopoetic  terms  are  numerous,  the  frequent 
use  of  the  association  between  sound  and  concept  will,  in  its  turn, 
increase  the  readiness  with  which  other  similar  associations  are 
established,  so  that,  to  the  mind  of  the  Chinook  Indian,  words  may 
be  sound-pictures  which  to  our  unaccustomed  ear  have  no  such 
value.  I  have  found  that,  as  my  studies  of  this  language  progressed, 
the  feeling  for  the  sound-value  of  words  like  wax  to  pour,  Tc'le  noth- 
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ING,  klomm  SILENCE,  Lo  CALM,  pd'^pd^  TO  DIVIDE,  increased  steadily. 
For  this  reason  I  believe  that  many  words  of  the  miscellaneous  class 
conveyed  sound-associations  to  the  mind  of  the  Chinook  Indian. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  verbs  of  motion  and  transitive  verbs,  except 
such  as  are  accompanied  by  decided  noises,  are  almost  absent  from 
the  list  of  these  words. 

In  quite  a  number  of  cases  these  words  seem  to  be  rather  adverbs 

than  attribute  complements: 

cafucau  naxayi'llk^Le  she  told  him  in  a  low  voice  40.21 
Lvx  nuLoftaxit  it  fell  down  broken  49.2 

« 

LJcE^pLkEp  atdo'cgam  it  took  it  in  its  talons  137.15 

If  I  remember  rightly  the  cadence  of  the  spoken  sentence,  these  words 
must  rather  be  considered  as  standing  alone,  the  auxiliary  verb  -x  being 
omitted. 

LIST  OF  ATTBIBTTTE  COMPLEMENTS 

(1)  Actions  and  processes  accompanied  by  noises. 

(wd  a  noise  under  water  217.15) 

uhu'  noise  of  an  arrow  striking  a  body  49.3 

(JiEmra  noise  of  wind  41.25) 

Mmm  smell  67.2 

(hd  noise  of  an  arrow  breaking  49.4) 

he'Jie  to  laugh  12.22 

hd'Jio  to  cough 

pismm  noise  of  flying  72.22 

po  to  blow  66.25;  po'po  129.20 

pdy  pdj  pd  175.3 

(ddl  noise  of  bursting  49.19,  noise  of  bear  spirit  217.14) 

tlsq  to  slap  40.25;  tE'qtsq  26.8 

toUd  to  shake  194.1 

tumm  noise  of  fire  45.16,  noise  of  bear  spirit  217.13 

tEmm  noise  of  feet  133.17 

t!dlc  to  break  a  piece  out  of  something 

cix  noise  of  rattles  22.5 

ceU  noise  of  rattles  on  a  blanket  61.22;  d'UcUl  rattling* of  breath 
of  one  choking  150.7 

cd'ca  to  break,  to  wreck  198.7 

cdu  low  voice  162.11 ;  cd'ucau  40.21 

cxx  noise  of  flying  birds  137.14 

tslEX  (iclEXj  tduxj  tsEx)  to  break  a  piece  of  wood,  antlers,  etc., 
with  hands  60.7;  to  split  wood  27.2;  sinews  138.19;  roots  95.14 
(not  used  for  splitting  planks  out  of  trees);  to  skin  a  bird 
136.23;  to  bark  a  tree  164.16;  te.'je'a;te/;?x  45.19 ;  nate/jf'a:  a  piece 
of  flint  flaked  off  69.3 
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tcxwp,  tcxsp  to  extinguish  51.2,  to  flicker  50.24;  tcxEfytcxEp  28.8 

tcx  noise  of  footsteps  on  sand  75.3 

tcxoa'p  to  gnaw;  tcxoa'ptcxoap  175.23 

gumm  a  noise  under  water  217.16 

goTTi  noise  of  something  heavy  falling  down  27.9 

Jcumm  noise  of  dancing  167.5 

gsfcgEC  to  drive  15.5 

Tctut  to  tear  off  89.25;  Iclu'tklut  to  clear  up  (sky)  249.4 

Jcu'tcxd  to  sneeze  64.24 

qvU  noise  of  falling  objects  67.1,  noise  of  heels  striking  the  ground 

65.13 
qJa'lqfcU  to  beat  time 
q!e  door  creaks  66.14 
XX  to  blow  113.20 
xd'xa  to  rub  65.9 

xwe  to  blow  nose  113.21,  to  blow  on  water  before  drinking  213.13 
leJc""  to  break  165.19;  le'JcleJc  68.16 
leHcleIc  to  burrow  95.13 

LEX  to  split  (planks)  27.1,  to  burst  204.4;  jAf!xjAex  to  tear  145.20 
LBfxLEX  noise  of  scratching  153.7 
Lap  noise  of  shooting  272.20 

vwx  to  come  out  49.2,  201.1 ;  lu'xlux  to  pull  out  (of  ground)  138.9 
jktfphlcEp  to  grasp  in  talons  137.15 

hklbp  to  squeeze  9.8;  hklb' phklop  with  eyes  run  out  29.20 
Lqlbp  to  cut  114.3 

Lxoa'p  to  dig  23.5;  Lxoa'phxoap  115.15 
LlLl  to  titter  177.15 
hlEq  to  hit,  to  strike  156.23 
Lliiq^  Llax  to  crackle  38.1,  185.8 
Lllsp  under  water  14.8 

(2)  Descriptive  words. 

paL  full  39.1;  pafLma  229.24 

wax  to  pour  out  68.1,  to  take  across  river  in  canoe  23.24 ;  wiVrwax 

43.2 
wax  to  light,  set  afire  28.2,  to  bloom  165.26 
Jclomm  no  noise 
Tcld'ya  no,  none 

lc!e  no  128.5,  nothing  14.1,  to  disappear  128.28 
qlEl  strong;  qtsflqlEl  hard,  139.8,  too  diflicult  204.12 
tEmsfn  empty,  clean 
tEfts  to  stop  doing  something 
tuwa/x  to  light,  shine  12,1  (see  wax) 
Icu'llkull  light  of  weight  199.9 
ir.'am,  TclEm  no,  none  37.15 
Up  to  boil  173.1 
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lo'lo  round  186.23 

Llak  spread  out  178.7 

LliUEn  to  break  into  small  pieces,  soft  130.4;  LimEfnLlmEn  17.9 

(3)  Words  expressinj^  states  of  mind  and  body. 

iv/Lll  proud  93.16 

pEt  quiet  177.24 

ptalaf  quietly,  safe  198.4 

IeU,  UU  tired  62.14;  tE'lltKll  tired  all  over  (=  rheumatism) 

tqfex  to  like  129.27 

tlayd'  well,  healthy  165.21 

tsE8  cold  41.9 

tsE^xtsEX  unwell,  feeling  uncomfortable 

tcxap  to  hesitate  27.15 

qiat  to  love  41.6 

xdx  to  notice,  observe  75.17 

leJc!,  iair.' weak  212.21 

tcIe'JctdeJc  almost  choked  151.1 

lax  lonesome  22.3 

gu'tgut  exhausted 

Jc!ex  cloyed  46.24;  hlE^xklEX  grease  smell  137.7 

lc!a  silent  37.9,  129.2 

TcJwan  hopeful  134.8;  k!wa^nk!wan  glad  38.20 

Jclwac  afraid  211.15 

Jclcd  stiff  in  joints 

qlani  lazy  138.4 

Llo'ya  stingy  (?)  139.11 

Lid  to  fear  212.11 

Lipdq  to  recover  196.22 

(4)  Color-terms. 

x^'/:Z  black  25.11 

]c!a.s  yellow 

cjyeq  fj^ray  (dry?)  109.10 

tJcIop  white  124.25 

j)tcix  green  30.21 

LpilTed  185.20 

ts lEm  m  variegated 

(5)  Miscellaneous  words. 

ia'c  to  let  alone  187.13 

vx  to  take  a  chance 

-M^i/i-.' straight  24.12;  wuklEma/  107.20 

pE'nlca  afoot  217.8,  107.6 

pd^nic  to  give  secretly  payment  to  a  shaman  200.7 

pd^  to  divide;  pd'^pa^  248.4 

pdx  unlucky  264.13 
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pox  foggy  37.4 

pux  lukewarm 

po'xoie  to  make  a  mistake 

ttiel!  wet  37.5 

marie' X  to  learn  a  secret  200.10 

tafmEWWob  to  give  up  61.18 

tTcFflikEl  dull 

tk!e  to  sit  looking  on 

tlafnwwa  to  exchange  228.8 

UEkd  to  keep,  to  retain  277.14 

8iaq!  war,  attack  272.5 

8tux  to  untie,  to  unwrap  135.13;  stu'xstux  116.10 

(tctdx  around  a  point) 

tsklss  to  stoop 

UfpGJc  strongly  164.9,  110.1 

Tclau  to  tie  123.19;  kfau'Jcfau  118.6 

qod't  reaching  48.6,  high  water  198.24 

quL  to  hang,  to  fish  with  gaff-hook  27.16,  to  put  on  garment,  to 

dress  136.23 
qlEfcqlEC  dry  14.19  (=  thirsty)  21.1 
(qloa'p  near  40.9) 
q!ul  low  water  198.26 

q!uL  fast;  q!uL  e'cgam  hold  fast  44.15  (see  quL) 
rae't  half  full  166.8 
xop  streaming 
lax  sideways  267.3,  afternoon  63.18,  to  miss  13.19;  Id'dax  to  rock 

129.2,  to  deceive  65.19 
lu'xlux  slick 
lu'xpame  adultery 
LEX  to  sit  still 
Ldq  to  step  aside  146.14;  to  turn  137.12,  63.4;  to  cut  off,  to  fall 

off  154.28,  194.1 ;  to  take  out  65.11 ;  LofqLoq  zigzag,  also  plural 

for  the  other  meanings 
Lox  to  appear,  become  visible  23.13;  Lofxi/ix  to  emerge 
lIx'  to  cohabit  228.16;  lVx^lIx'  to  prepare  corpse  for  burial  253.3 
Lb  calm  25.18 
Luwaf  freshet 
x/ap  tofind  261.8 
Lidp  fitting  154.8 

§  47.  Adverbs 

The  dividing  line  between  attribute  complements  and  a  number  of 
adverbs  can  not  be  drawn  very  definitely.  I  am  particularly  doubtful 
how  tloA/a'  WELL  should  be  classed,  and  a  few  others  which  are  placed 
in  parentheses  in  the  preceding  list. 
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A  considerable  number  of  temporal  and  modal  adverbs  occur,  the 
latter  expressing  certainty,  compulsion,  intention,  and  a  great  variety 
of  ideas  which  we  express  by  auxiliary  verbs  or  by  separate  clauses. 
These  can  not  be  derived  from  simpler  forms.    Such  are: 

ai^aq  can  * 

xa'oxaL  can  not 

qoi  will 

qe'xtce  without  reaching  the  desired  end 

Jca'ltas  in  vain,  only 

qafdoxue  must 

atsuwa'  probably 

Lx  may  (implying  uncertainty) 

Jcloma  perhaps 

Lo'nas  I  don't  know  (expression  of  uncertainty) 

poc  contrary  to  fact 

pst  really 

ndkct  not 

na  interrogative  particle 

Leqs  almost 

qalaftcx'l  hardly 

afnqaife)  already,  before 

a'lta  now 

a'Lqe  later  on 

Tcawa'tka  soon 

anaf  sometimes 

TWLu'i  at  once 

le,  le'le  a  long  time 

qldstE'n  for  the  first  time 

tcax  for  a  while 

wixt  again 

kvlE'ts  once  more 

(daftewa  again  in  this  manner 

gua'nsEm  always 

wax  next  day  (wux'l'  to-morrow;  JcawVx'  early) 

qloafp  near 

tclpdk  quickly 

Lawaf  slowly 

{aVaq  quickly) 

txuL  too  much 

muniqid'  too  much 

tla/qea  just  like 

a!la  even 


>  Evidently  tho  original  sli^lfieanoe  of  this  word  is  quickly;  for  instance,  ai'oq  no'ya  (If  you  tell  me  to 

go)  I  GO  QUICKLY,  I.  6.,  I  Can  gO. 
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§  48.  Mxhortative  PartMes 

A  number  of  exhortative  particles  form  a  peculiar  group  of  words. 
They  are  applied  so  regularly  and  seem  to  be  so  weak,  that  I  do  not 
quite  like  to  class  them  with  interjections.  It  would  seem  that  the 
meanings  conveyed  by  some  of  these  have  very  nice  shades.  Exam- 
ples are: 

wuska  a  somewhat  energetic  request — now  do  let  us  make  an 

end  of  it  and — 37.12 
niTwa  please,  just  try  to  130.3 
tcwx  since  this  is  so,  do  (or  let  us)  24.10 
tayax  oh,  if  he  would!  22.4 
hd'ntcin  be  quiet 
tea!  well!  introducing  a  new  idea 
{ga'UdcxEm  look  out!) 
{rvau'iika  indeed!) 
{JtgUo'lcti  good!) 

The  last  three  of  these  hardly  belong  here.     They  are  derivatives: 

qafttocxEm  is  probably  derived  from  t!d  well;  nauHtkaj   perhaps 

from  nuu'i  at  once;  tgtlo'lcti,  from  t!d  well  and  -Tcta  thing. 

§  49.  Interjections 

The  line  between  the  last  group  of  words  and  true  interjections  is 

very  indefinite.     As  might  be  expected,  the  number  of  interjections 

in  this  language  which  has  such  strong  onomatopoetic  tendencies  is 

considerable.     Some  of  these  are: 

a,  &j  o  oh!    . 

ode'  surprise  29.13 

e  pity  for  hardships  endured  187.19 

na  pity  116.15 

anaf  pain,  regret,  sorrow,  pity  22.4,  161.13 

ahaha'  pain  177.16 

and'x  pity  153.8 

he  call  12.2,  indeed  38.22,  186.8 

he  a  long  distance  28.3,  123.13 

hoj  hoho'y  oho'  surprise  at  the  success  of  an  action  24.3,  25.22, 

67.14 
Lxiid'  disgust  46.26 

ha^b'm,  had'  now  I  understand!  39.27,  100.23 
Tid  disapproval  145.12 

noq!  contemptuous  rejection  of  an  offer  124.11 
hohvf  derisive  rejection  of  a  remark  23.25 
aha'  ridicule,  disbelief  166.23 
ehehiu'  derision  45.1 
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Ie  derision  of  weakness  60.14,  146.1 

id'  reproach  for  foolishness  117.9 

ndxaxax  anger  186.16 

tcxd  that  is  nothing!  47.4 

Art/c  good!  89.4  (also  used  by  the  Chehalis) 

Ar.'coh!  (?) 

As  mentioned  before,  many  of  the  imitative  attribute  comple- 
ments may  be  used  as  interjections.  This  may,  indeed,  be  their 
original  function.  Such  are  hEmm  noise  op  wind,  Icumm  noise  of 
DANCING,  JcISmm  silence,  a  few  differ  so  much  in  form  an<l  use 
from  the  attribute  complements,  that  I  include  them  among  the 
interjections: 

Tui'IeIeIeIeIeIe  noise  of  flight  of  an  arrow  62.21 

wu'IeIeIeIe  noise  of  flight  of  cormorants  77.16 

wa'tSEtSEtsEtSEtSE  CTj  of  bluejay  31.2,  157.25 

qa'nawulKWulKWuhrundE  cry  of  gull  88.21 

wo  bark  of  dog  23.9 

wd  cry  of  child  185.24 

hd  cry  of  a  person  weeping  1 18.8 

wduuu  low  voice  162.3 

kukuku  voice  of  bluejay  after  he  had  be- 
come a  ghost  166.19 

In  this  group  belong  al«o  the  burdens  of  songs,  a  few  of  w-hich 

occur  in  the  texts. 

A  number  of  invariable  words  perform  the  function  of  conjunctions. 

The  meanings  of  a  few  of  these  are  not  quite  certain.     The  most 

important  are  the  following: 

ka  and,  then  (connecting  sentences)  26. IS 
cka  and,  while  (connecting  sentences)  25.4 
k!a  and  (connecting  nouns) 

tcx'l  a  little  while  passed,  then  37.4  (often  following  the  conjunc- 
tion qid'x  if) 
tcu  or  276.1 

tatcfa  although  it  is  so,  still  44.4 
tail  although  I  did  not  expect  it,  still  74.9 
afoLEL  although  I  did  not  intend  to,  still  13.3 
takE  then  135.6 
a'lia  now  135.5 
taua'lta  otherwise  134.8 
manix  when  253.14 
qid'x  if  127.20  (^e,  qec'i) 
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§  SI.  AiljeetiveH 

Color-terms,  the  plural  of  small,  the  numerals  from  two  to  nine, 

and  the  indefinite  numerals  are  used  without  pronominal  prefixes. 

The  color-terms  were  enumerated  among  the  attribute  complements, 

because  they  are  generally  used  in  that  form.     gEUE^m  small  38.17 

is  used  only  for  plurals.     I  have  found  very  few  cases  only  in  which 

these  words  are  clearly  used  as  adjectives: 

dqio'cgam  ptcix  LE^LUWEllcLUWElk  green  mud  was  taken  30.21 
ld%  iJcta  something  round  127.5 

This  is  possibly  due  to  the  rarity  of  adjectives,  except  numerals  and 

a  few  others  in  the  texts.     It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  most 

cases  derivatives  of  these  stems  are  used  whenever  the  substantive 

or  adjective  is  to  be  used,  for  instance: 

ma'nix  kd^ltac  iLo/yuLtl  JcLd'qewam  when  a  shaman  only  has  pride 
203.18 

More  often  nouns  with  the  prefix  k-  the  one  who  has  (p.  579) 

are  used  to  express  adjectival  ideas. 

ge'LdtcIa  a  sick  one  (the  one  who  has  its  sickness)  196.14 

The  cardinal  and  indefinite  numerals  of  this  class  are: 

mSkct  two  sVnamokct  seven  ka'nauwe  all 

Lon  three  Tcstffxldn  eight  Jcape't  enough 

la'lcit  four  Jcui'tst  nine  qdmx  part 

qui^UEm  five  ted  several  manJc  few 
tEfxETYi  six 

All  the  cardinal  numbers  of  this  group  when  used  as  distributives 
take  the  suffix  -mtga;  when  used  as  adverbs,  they  take  the  adverbial 
suffix  -€.  The  ordinals  are  formed  by  the  third  person  pronominal 
prefix  and  the  possessive  form;  for  instance,  eixi'Lon  its  third  one 
(m.)  217.21,  aud'hon  (f.)  211.20;  and  from  these,  again,  ordinal 
adverbs,  e'l/iLone  the  third  time  134.23.  When  counting  human 
beings,  all  these  numerals  (cardinals  as  well  as  indefinite)  take  the 
prefix  a-  and  the  plural  sulllx  -Ice.  mokct  two  may  also  take  the  dual 
prefix  C-. 

To  the  groups  of  indefinite  numerals  belongs  the  peculiar  form 
kauEvi  EACH,  ALL,  TOGETHER,  which  occurs  alonc  only  in  its  distribu- 
tive form  kand'mtgEma  157.23,  while  generally  it  appears  as  a  prefix 
of  numerals:  kariEmqod'nEm  five  together  201.22,  LkauErnqoa^nE- 
miks  176.8.  With  mokct  two  it  seems  to  lose  its  rn:  skanasmokst 
both  76.14.     In  this  form  it  appears  also  in  ka^nawe  all. 
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§  S2.  AdverhH  DerU^ed  from  IntrauHitive  Verba 

Particles  used  as  adverbs  have  been  mentioned  before.     It  has  also 

been  stated  that  numeral  adverbs  are  formed  from  both  ordinal  and 

cardinal  numbers  by  the  suffix  -e.     This  is  also  used  with  intransitive 

verbs,  the  adverb  being  formed  from  the  masculine  third  person 

singular. 

ivfLqat  it  is  long;  ivf  Lqte  long 

e'nata  the  one  on  the  other  side ;  e'natai  on  the  other  side 

Diminutive  and  Augmentative  Consonantism  (§§  63-54) 

§  33.  Dtfntvuttre  and  Aufitnentative  Consonantisfn  in 

Winhratn  (by  Edward  Sapir) 

Very  characteristic  of  Wishram,  as  also  without  doubt  of  all  other 
Chinookan  dialects,  is  a  series  of  changes  in  the  manner,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  place,  of  articulation  of  many  of  the  consonants,  in 
order  to  express  diminutive  and  augmentative  ideas  in  the  words 
affected.  This  peculiar  process  of  "consonantal  ablaut,"  though 
perhaps  most  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  noun,  is  exem- 
plified in  all  parts  of  speech,  so  that  it  has  almost  as  much  of  a 
rhetorical  as  of  a  purely  grammatical  character.  Of  the  two  series  of 
consonantic  changes  referred  to,  that  bringing  about  the  addition  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  of  a  diminutive  idea  is  by  far  the  more 
common,  an  actual  change  to  augmentative  consonantism  hardly 
being  found  outside  of  the  noun.  The  main  facts  of  consonantic 
change  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  To  express  the  diminutive,  non- 
fortis  stopped  consonants  become  fortis,  the  velars  at  the  same  time 
becoming  back-palatals  (the  treatment  of  velar  stops,  however,  seems 
to  be  somewhat  irregular) ;  c  and  its  aflfricative  developments  tc  and 
tc!  become  s,  ts,  and  ts!  (s  seems  sometimes  to  be  still  further  "diminu- 
tivized"  to  te,  ts  to  ts!j  so  that  c,  «,  tSj  ts!  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting a  scale  of  diminishing  values) ;  x  becomes  x,  in  analogy  to  the 
change  of  velar  stops  to  back-palatal  stops  just  noted;  other  con- 
sonants remain  unmodified.  To  express  the  augmentative,  fortis 
consonants  become  non-fortis  (generally  sonant)  stops,  no  change 
taking  place  of  back-palatal  to  velar;  s,  ts,  and  ts!  become  respec- 
tively c,  tCy  and  tc!  (in  some  few  cases  ts  and  tc  affricatives  become 
dj,  pronounced  as  in  English  judge,  tliis  sound  not  being  otherwise 
known  to  occur  in  Wishram);  other  consonants  remain  unmodified. 
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The  following  table  of  consonantic  changes  will  best  make  the  matter 
clear: 


Normal 

Diminutive 

Augmentative 

b,p 

p! 

(jb) 

d,t 

t! 

id) 

9,^ 

Jc! 

(9) 

9>i 

Tc!,  (g,  Ic) 

(?) 

qx 

hx 

• 

(qx) 

2-' 

h!,  (Z-x) 

9 

p! 

(p/) 

b 

t! 

m 

d 

hi 

a-/) 

9 

c 

8,  t8 

(c) 

tc 

is 

(tc),  (?)  dj 

tc! 

is! 

(.tc!),  dj 

8 

(8) 

c 

is 

(ts),  ts! 

tc,dj 

tsl 

(ts!) 

tc!,  (?)  dj 

X 

X 

• 

(x) 

? 

(?) 

(?)x 

On  the  whole,  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  have  all  the  consonants 
of  a  word  bear  a  consistent  diminutive  or  augmentative  coloring, 
though  absolute  concord  in  thia  regard  is  by  no  means  always 
observed.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  c  and  8  sounds  are  most 
easily  varied  in  accordance  with  our  rule.  Final  non-affricative  stops 
seem  incapable  of  change.  It  often  happens  that  the  normal  form 
of  a  word  is  itself  partly  diminutive  in  form  owing  to  its  meaning;  in 
such  cases  the  form  may  be  still  further  "  diminutivized"  if  it  is 
desired  to  give  the  word  a  more  than  ordinarily  diminutive  force. 
Thus  -JcIdC'  in  il-lc!a'c-ka>c  child  is  evidently  a  semi-diminutive 
form  of  the  stem-syllable  -Jcac;  little  child  ,  baby  appears  in  more 
pronouncedly  diminutive  form  as  iZA:/a'sA:a«  (Wishram  Texts  176.3). 

The  following  table  of  body-part  nouns  will  serve  as  a  set  of  exam- 
ples of  diminutive  and  augmentative  forms.  The  diminutives  would 
naturally  refer  to  the  body-parts  of  a  tiny  child,  the  augmentatives 
to  those  of  an  abnormally  large  being,  as  a  giant. 


Normal 

Diminutive 

Augmentative 

i'pla'qxa  flat-headed- 

i-ha'qxa 

'    ness  (dim.) 

v-gs'tc  nose  (aug.) 

i-klE'tc 

i'lr-pc  foot 

i'l'ps 
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Norinal 

i-qxwiH  leg 
Orqlo'xl  knee 
OrTnE^uqtan  cheek 

Diminutive 

i-lchitn't 
chklu'xl 

• 

a-mE^lukltan 

Augmentative 

a-go'xl 

irW^ElEXtk  fu^lamat 

i-friElExigu'lamat 

tongue 

- 

i-mi'ct  lips 

i^mVst 

i'lc^cm't  mouth 

i-kl^'sxa't 

m 

wa'-kcEU  finger 

wa'-kshu 

is-qxu's  eyes  (dim.) 
id-rriE^qco  face-hair 

id-^iE^kso 

ic-^xu'c 

i-lclvxi'yat  crown  of 
head 

• 

i-gwa'yat 

a-tckE'n  shoulder 

a-tsJclE^n 

toor-qxa'tc  breast 
i'Jcxa'tc  tooth 

wa-kxa'ts  * 

• 

i'kfa'ts 

- 

i-qla'qctaq  head 
ic'lcla'lkal  hip-joints 

is'klalkal 

i'^a'qcio/q 
ic-ga'lkal 

is-qhod^^wost  jaws 
(dim.) 

is'kliva'gwast 

a-^mu'q!wal  paunch, 
stomach 

a-^mu'gwal 

Examplas  of  other  than  body-part  nouns  are : 


Normal 

it-qtu'tcu  bones 


i-tcH'au  snake 
i-tfd'ktsik  wagon 

(dim.) 
i'cgi^lukc  wolf 

(aug.) 


da-ga'c  yellow 
i'cga'n  cedar 

board 
i-kla^lamat  stone 
a-k!a'munaq  fir 
il-k!a'ckac  child 

(dim.) 
a-Hu'-gagilak  good, 
strong  woman 


Diminutive 

it-qluts^ie^lxlEm  dog 
(literally,  eater  of 
small  bones) 

i-ts!i'au 

is'isH'ktsik  buggy 

il'Skli'luks  new-born 
wolf  cub  (Wishram 
Texts  56.30) 

a-qX'ktVc  gold 

[wa^ska'n  box 

wa^'tsklun  cup 


AugmentatiTe 


il-kta'skas 


i-djVau 

i'dji'kdjik  heavy  truck 


i-ga'lamai 
a-ga'muTutq 


a-du'-gagUdk  strap- 
ping  big  woman 


I  Cf.  wa-qla'tc  thorn,  dim.  toa-ilcfa'(«  (  Wistiram  Texts,  p.  26.1) 
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In  these  lists,  (dim.)  and  (aug.)  mean  that  the  words  so  designated 
are  wholly  or  partly  diminutive  or  augmentative  in  consonantism 
owing  to  their  primary  significance.  In  i-pla'qxa,  for  instance,  the 
diminutive  notion  implied  by  p.'  is  easily  understood  if  we  remember 
that  head-flattening  is  associated  with  infancy.  In  some  cases  a 
consonant  change  involves  or  is  accompanied  by  a  vocalic  change; 
it  seems  that  the  change  of  a  to  u  or  j?  has  in  itself  more  or  less 
diminutive  force  (cf.  wa'-islclun  from  wa-ska'n  with  ilchklo^iU  very 
i-iTTLE  [Wishram  Texts  176.3]  ordinarily  -Tclaits  small).  The  case 
of  i'cga'n  as  compared  with  wa-ska-n  and  wa'-tfiklun  illustrates  the 
fact  that  tlie  diminutive  form  of  a  noun  often  has  a  specialized 
meaning  of  its  own.     A  few  more  examples  are: 

Normal  Diminutive 

i-tclVn&a  eagle  il-tslVnon  bird 

i'tcH'laq  cricket  i-tsli'laq  grasshopper 

i-qlapca^lwdc  turtle  is-JcIa'psalwas  lock  (of  door) 

a-tca'la  grindstone  a-tsa'la  file 

It  will  be  observed  that  several  nouns  on  becoming  diminutive  in 
form  at  the  same  time  change  to  a  more  suitable  gender,  masculines 
often  becoming  feminines  (e.  g.,  wa-ska^n),  neuters  (e.  g.,  ilskli^luks)^ 
or  diminutive  duals  in  is-  (e.  g.,  is-JcIa'psalwas).  Most  examples  of 
diminutives  and  augmentatives  hitherto  given  have  been  formed 
from  nouns  that  in  themselves  have  no  necessary  diminutive  or  aug- 
mentative force.  Other  examples  than  those  already  given  of  words 
with  inherent  diminutive  force,  and  hence  with  at  least  partial 
diminutive  consonantism,  follow: 

a-lc  fu'lcsk  Inks  ankle  is-ga'k  laps  hat 

a-p/w'xp/ux  elbow- joint  v-kla'its  smallness   (contrast  -^ail 

i-plu'xc  cotton-tailed  rabbit         bigness) 

Or-tlantsa  crow  (contrast  i-kla'stila crab 

i'Cka'lax  raven)  il-xan  (somebody's)  child 

i'skhi'lya     coyote     (?     cf.  i-sfc.'tyo7a^nn<,nn  swallow 

i'CgUukc  wolf)  wa-tsk!E^nLX  nit 
a-gu'sgus  chipmunk 
,   a-pluna'tsEktsEk     mosquito 
(?  cf . -6j?7ia  jump) 

Particularly  instructive  as  indicating  a  live  feeling  for  diminutive 
consonantism  are  such  words  as  a-liklu'k  chicken  and  a-laplu's  cat 
borrowed  from  Chinook  jargon  (p  in  -pus  would  not  be  consistent 
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with  diminutive  »).     It  is  perhaps  not  too  far-fetched  to  recognize 
augmentative  consonantism  in  the  following  noims: 

i-ga'nuk  beaver  ic-JccJcu'ct   testicles    (contrast    i*- 
i-gu'nat  Chinook  salmon  (con-       qxu's  eyes) 

trast     wa-tsu'iha  blue-  i-gu'cax  sky 

BLACK  salmon)  ic-^wo'lola  gun 

i-^E'lqcElq  porcupine  wa'-itc  tail  of  mammal 

ic-ga^Jcwal  eel  ic-U'ct  fish-tail  (contrast  is-pH'osi 

v-du^i7ui  buffalo  tail  of  bulb,  dried  fish) 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  change  to  diminutive  consonantism 
implies  not  so  much  the  diminutiveness  of  the  object  referred  to  as  a 
sense  of  endearment.  This  seems  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
certain  terms  of  relationship : 

Non-diminutive  Diminutive 


-qcE-n 

^a'c-u  (vocative) 


man's    son's   -kla'c-u-c  paternal  grandfather 
child 


-gak-an  jman'sdaugh-    -ga^lcl-u-c  maternal  grandfather 

ga^ g-u(yocsitiye)]     ter's    child 

-gi-an  woman's  son's  child  -ir/i-c  paternal  grandmother 

Interesting  as  examples  of  augmentative  consonantism  are  the 
names  of  Coyote's  four  sons,  all  of  which  are  derived  from  words 
denoting  body-parts  of  the  salmon.  The  augmentative  consonantism 
implies  the  lubberliness  of  Coyote's  sons. 

Body-parts  of  salmon  Names  of  Coyote's  sons 

i-t.'fe'^Hn  salmon-head  gristle  Sipa'-glatsin  Big  Gristle  (Wish- 
ram  Texts  66.5) 

i-ksa'llduts  backbone  of  fish      Sipa'-Jcsalgvis  Big  Backbone 

(Wishram  Texts  66.6) 

i-qlwi'nan  fin  Sapa'-^vnnan  Big  Fin  (Wishram 

Texts  66.7) 

a-Jda'tkHgwax  adipose  fin  Sapag-a'tlcHgwax  Big  Adipose  Fin 
( ?  better  -qJa'ikHgwax)  (Wishram  Texts  66.8) 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  noun  is  not  the  only  part  of 
speech  that  illustrates  the  consonantal  play  here  discussed.  Adverbs 
and  particle  verbs  of  appropriate  meaning  sometimes  show  diminutive 
consonantism:  tslu'nus  a  little;  sak!  to  whistle;  sa'u  sau  to 
whisper  (contrast  Lower  Chinook  cdu) ;  Lower  Chinook  Jcia  and  may 
be  diminutive  to  Jca,  The  diminutive  form  of  a  particle  verb  denotes 
a  less  intense  state  of  being  or  activity  than  its  correlative  form. 
Sometimes  its  meaning  is  considerably  specialized : 
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Non-diminutive  Diminutive 

tdc  cold  {tslu'nus)  a-itsd's  just   (a  little) 

cool  (Wishram  Texts  190.15) 
ma^ca  to  spoil  ma'sa  to  be  ashamed 

gut  to  break  up   (earth)   by     lc!u'tTc!ut  to  pluck 
digging 

Possibly  also — 

VXLX  to  pour  out  Wdx  to  set  on  fire;  to  bloom 

Iqlup  to  cut  Iklup  to  shoot 

The  dual  in  is-  is  not  the  only  example  of  a  diminutive  form  of  a 
purely  grammatical  element.  The  diminutive  stem  -^fwa'liisup  fast 
RUNNING  occurs  with  possessive  prefixes  showing  diminutive  con- 
sonantism.  Thus  the  normal  elements  -tea-  her  and  -cda-  of  them 
TWO  appear  as  -tea-  and  -stla-  in  i-tsa-qlvxi'ldsup  she  runs  fast 
(Wishram  Texts  66.9)  and  i-stla-qlwa'ldsup  they  two  run  fast 
(Wishram  Texts  66.13).  Similarly,  in  a  song  (Wishram  Texts  04.23), 
where  the  reference  is  to  is-pli'ast  tail  of  bulb,  a  noun  of  diminu- 
tive form,  the  pronominal  element  cd-  and  the  post-positive  local  ele- 
ment 'ha  AT  appear  as  si-  ( ?  better  st!-)  and  -pla.     Thus : 

staimaptd'  giskipH'ast  it-alone-at  the-my-tail 

Finally  the  verb  may  show  diminutive  consonantism,  partly  in  the 
stem  itself,  partly  in  its  local  and  adverbial  prefixes  and  suffixes, 
partly  and  most  frequently  in  its  pronominal  prefixes.  Examples  of 
verb  stems  in  distinctly  diminutive  form  are  not  exactly  common, 
but  certain  cases  seem  clear  enough.  Thus  gagiulat!a'-ulx  he  was 
tossed  up  (Wishram  Texts  84.26)  and  gatdulatla'mElq  he  swal- 
lowed him  by  sucking  him  in  evidently  contain  a  diminutive 
form  of  the  verb  stem  -lada-  to  throw  away;  sUu^sJcvxix  it  trem- 
bles (Wishram  Texts  116.10)  and  gasi'ximlclTia'uk^atsTc  he  looked 
AROUND  (Wishram  Texts  30.6)  show  diminutive  consonantism  both 
in  their  stems  {-skw-  and  -Jclna-u-)  and  in  their  first  incorporated 
pronominal  objects  (dual  s-),  the  latter  verb  also  in  its  adverbial 
suffix  'tsJc,  doubtless  the  diminutive  form  of  -tele  up  from  position 
of  rest;  gais{8)alt8gi^ma  he  laid  her  belly  up  (Wishram  Texts 
56.27)  shows  diminutive  consonantism  in  both  stem  (-tsgi)  and 
incorporated  pronominal  subject (-fe-)  and  first  object  (dual  -«-). 

We  have  already  given  -tslc  as  an  example  of  a  derivative  suffix 
with  diminutive  consonantism.  Other  such  suffixes  are  -p/a  slightly 
OUT  (of  position)  (from  -ha  out)  in  ayulapta'tcguxwida  it  will  tilt 
up,  literally,  it  will  spontaneously  move  out  up  from  its  sitting 
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POSITION  (Wishram  Texts  184.10)  and  tsu  (from  -t^  down)  in 
ilUu'stsu  (water)  moved  down  into  THE  (hollow  place).  As 
examples  of  diminutive  forms  of  local  prefixes  may  be  given  -t/^Z- 
(from  -gEl'  directed  toward)  in  ga-tssVlc! Elutk  he  looked  at  him 
and  its  reflexive  correlative  -xeI-  (from  -xeI)  in  gasV^EluUc  he  looked; 
"sklEVfi'  under  in  iniasJclEmWdatcu  I  threw  it  down  under  her  is 
doubtless  diminutive  to  -gsm-  next  to  (cf .  -tcu  and  -s-tsu  above)  . 

The  only  examples  of  diminutive  consonantism  in  the  pronominal 
prefixes  of  verb  forms  occur  in  the  case  of  is  (for  tc,  third  person 
masculine  subject  transitive)  and  8  (for  c,  third  person  dual  subject 
intransitive  and  transitive  and  object  transitive).  Whenever  the 
object  of  the  transitive  verb  (or  the  apparent  subject,  really  first 
object,  of  the  '*  half-transitive  "  verb)  is  diminutive  in  form,  the 
pronominal  prefixes  tc  and  c  appear  as  is  and  s;  the  ts  by  no  means 
implies  the  diminutive  character  of  the  transitive  subject.  Examples 
are :  I'wi  gaUsu'x  isie'nqxoq  he  looked  at  his  fish-line  (Wishram 
Texts  140.28),  where  the  incorporated  pronominal  dual  element 
-s-  of  gatssu'x  refers  to  the  diminutive  dual  object  is-ie'-nqxdq  his 
FISH-LINE,  while  the  pronominal  subject  -ts-  he  agrees  with  the 
object  in  diminutive  consonantism;  galksu'lclam  {-lies-  always  appears 
for  "sJclr-)  THE  TWO  (women)  came  home  with  the  (baby)  (Wishram 
Texts  2.12),  the  diminutive  dual  -s-  referring  to  the  grown-up 
women,  not  to  the  baby;  gasEngaikldgwa/x  gas  Ictenaklwa'st  it- 
waves  -  FREELY  -  OVER  -  ME  -  MY  -  FEATHERED  -  CLOAK     (Wishram    Texts 

142.5),  where  the  first  object  -5-  of  the  half-transitive  verb  refers 
to  the  diminutive  dual  noun  s-tendklwd'st  (small)  feathered 
CLOAK.  Particularly  noteworthy  in  this  connection  is  the  idiomatic 
use  of  a  diminutive  dual  object  -«-  referring  to  an  implied,  unex- 
pressed noun  of  diminutive  significance;  there  need  not  even  exist 
such  a  diminutive  dual  noim  to  which  reference,  if  desired,  could  be 
explicitly  made.  A  good  example  is:  gdksi'lutk  she  cradled  him, 
literally,  she  put  the-two-small  (objects)  down  to  him,  where 
THE  TWO  SMALL  (OBJECTS )  refer  to  an  implied  word  for  cradle, 
though  the  word  for  cradle  in  actual  use  is  a  masculine  d'-Ucau), 
Similarly,  verbs  of  jumping  and  somersaulting  have  an  incorporated 
diminutive  dual  object  -s-  referring  to  the  two  small  (feet),  though 
the  actual  word  for  feet  is  plural  (i't-pc) ,  Examples  are :  gaJcsu^bKna 
SHE  jumped;  gasixmi' Lgwa  he  turned  a  somersault  (Wishram 
Texts  82.18);  and  gat8(8)alt8gi'ma  he  laid  her,  belly  up.  The 
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most  transparent  example  of  the  use  of  an  incorporated  diminu- 
tive dual  object  to  refer  to  an  unexpressed  but  existing  noim  is 
afforded  by  certain  verbs  of  looking,  in  which  the  -«-  has  reference  to 
is^xu's  THE  TWO  EYES.  A  frequently  occurring  example  of  such  a 
verb  is  gaissVlc! Elutk  he  looked  at  him,  literally,  he  put  the  two 
SMALL  (eyes)  down  TOWARD  HIM,  the  -tc-  and  -^eV-  appearing  in  their 
diminutive  forms  -ts-  and  -TcIeI'  to  agree  with  the  object  -«-;  gdstxim' 
Jclna'-uk^atsk  he  looked  around  is  another  such  verb. 

As  a  rule,  it  will  have  been  observed,  a  verb  form  tends  to  be  con- 
sistently diminutive  or  non-diminutive  in  its  consonantism.  It  is 
at  least  possible,  however,  to  limit  the  application  of  the  diminutive 
idea  to  some  specific  element  of  the  action  by  ^'diminutivizing  '*  only 
some  corresponding  element  of  the  verb  form.  An  example  already 
published  elsewhere  will  again  do  service  here.  The  normal  word  for 
I  STRUCK  HIM  with  IT  is  iuigE'ltcim.  If  the  verb  stem  -tcim  appears, 
with  diminutive  consonantism,  as  -tsimj  it  implies  that  the  person 
struck  is  small;-  if  the  verbal  prefix  -gEl-j  which  implies  in  this  case 
intent  to  hit,  is  pronounced  -kfEl-  the  implication  is  that  the  missile 
used  is  a  small  one.  Hence  we  have  four  forms:  inigs'ltcim  i  hit 
HIM  WITH  it;  imgr^'Zteim  I  hit  him  (a  child  perhaps)  with  it;  inikfE'l- 
tcim  I  hit  him  with  it  (something  small),  and  iniklE^Usim  I 
hit  him  (a  child)  with  it  (something  small).  To  be  sure,  such 
examples  are  very  uncommon  and  the  one  just  given  is  perhaps 
little  more  than  a  linguistic  tour  de  force.  Nevertheless,  it  shows 
very  clearly  how  thoroughly  alive  is  the  feeling  for  the  significance  of 
consonantal  play. 

§  S4.  Ditninutive  and  Atigtnentative  Con sonanHstn  in 

Chinook  and  Kathlafnet 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  the  diminutive  and  augmentative 
consonantism  of  the  p  and  t  stops  does  not  occur  in  Chinook;  per- 
haps because  the  strengthening  of  these  consonants  in  case  of  the 
dropping  of  a  following  velar  counteracted  this  tendency.  When 
the  word  HaLe'ma  creeks  has  a  fortis  t!  on  account  of  the  dropping 
of  q  in  the  stem  -qeL,  the  same  strengthening  can  not  very  well  denote 
at  the  same  time  diminution. 

There  are,  however,  indications  that  the  changes  from  c  to  8  and 
the  corresponding  affricatives  occurred,  although  the  significance  of 
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the  process  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  clear  in  the  mind  of 

my  sole  informant,  Charles  Cultee,  while  my  only  Clatsop  informant 

considered  changes  of  this  type  as  distinguishing  characteristics  of 

the  Chinook  and  Clatsop  dialects.     For  instance:  Clatsop,  e'cKlgcslq; 

Chinook,  e'sElqsElq  porcupixe. 

The  most  characteristic  case  that  I  have  found  in  Chinook  is  the 

following: 

itsa'antca-^-ogo'lal  the  waves  are  too  bad  (too  great) 
itaa'antsory-dgo'lal  the  waves  are  a  little  bad 

I  have  also : 
e'cgan  cedar  i-sgE'riEma  young  cedars 

It  is,  however,  worth  remarking  that  this  plural  occurs  with  the 
particle — 

gE^UEm  isgE^riEina  small  young  cedars 
without  strengthening  of  the  g  of  gE^UEm.     An  examination  of  the 
texts  and  explanatory  notes  collected  from  Cultee  makes  it  fairly 
certain  that  he  did  not  use  the  diminutive  changes  of  stops  in  Lower 
Chinook. 

It  seems  possible  that  a  relation  like  that  between  c  and  8  may 

exist  between  l  and  ts, 

id^qoa-iL  large  id'qoa-its  small 

io'Lqat  long  iu'tsqat  short 

l!ex  to  split  large  planks  tsfsx  to  spht  small  pieces  of  wood 

Lxoa'p  to  dig  tsxoa'p  to  gnaw 

In  Kathlamet  I  have  found  one  very  clear  case  of  consonantic 

change,  analogous  to  those  found  in  Wishram : 

JcsEmm  taxi  tklund'tEmax  o'xoaxt  small  are  those  little  salmon  98.8 
(Kathlamet  Texts) 

Here  the  s  in  IcsEmm  indicates  smallness,  and  tguna'tEmdx  salmon 

has  been  changed  to  tJcIund'tEmax. 

Syntax  (§§55-56) 
§  SS.   Syntdx  of  Lower  Chifiook 

In  the  discussion  of  the  morphology  of  the  verb  it  has  been  sho^n 
that  every  verbal  form  contains  incorporated  pronominal  represent- 
atives of  the  subject,  and  of  the  direct  and  indirect  objects  when 
these  occur.  Nominal  incorporation  is  almost  entirely  absent.  The 
nominal  subject  and  the  object  are  treated  as  appositions,  with- 
out any  organic  connection  with  the  sentence,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
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pronouns  agree  with  the  nominal  gender.  This  agreement  is,  on  the 
^'hole,  one  of  form,  but  in  the  Lower  Chinook  texts  cases  occur  in 
which  the  noun  has  indefinite  (neuter)  gender  L-,  while,  according  to 
its  actual  sex  or  numbej,  the  incorporated  pronoun  is  masculine, 
ftminine,  or  plural.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  an  individual 
trait  of  the  narrator.of  the  available  texts  or  not. 

Generally  the  verb  with  its  incorporated  pronouns  precedes  the 
subject  and  objects,  but  there  is  great  freedom  of  usage. 

Sentences  with  intransitive  verbs : 

ayo^maqt  im'zaklEmdna  dead  was  their  chief  37.1 
aLte/mam  Lgdze^lxEmk  it  came  a  person  11.15 

Sentences  with  transitive  verbs,  nominal  subject  and  object: 

aLkto'plEna  ua'^ewam  qo'i/i  Ld'newa  he  utters  his  song  that  first 

one  196.7 
tgigE^nxaute  ikandHe  tEmewd'lEma  they  watch  it  a  soul  the  ghosts 

199.10  (tgi-  they  it;  i-kand'te  soul;  t-mewd^lEma  ghosts) 
aLgo'ctxox  L^d'gil  qax  o^o'lcuil  she  carries  her  on  her  back  a 

woman  that  woman  248.21 

Examples  of  inverted  order  are  the  following: 

eqctxe'mu  atcungd'mit  LEmcd'wux  a  monster  (he)  carried  (her) 

away  your  younger  sister  11.5 
Jca  gd'ua  iau^a  i'limta^  aLktoplEnd^x  m'^ewam  and  that  one  there 

behind  (he)  utters  (them)  his  songs  196.9 
emd'cEU  aigid^x  Icm^qewam  a  deer  makes  the  one  who  has  (his) 

songs  (i.  e.,  the  shaman)  199.11 
aqui'uEmiTcc  ikaWmukc  atgd^qcx  o'IexTchI  five  men  (they)  hold 

(her)  in  their  mouths  dried  salmon  267.19 
e^d'k  ahgl'LElotx  IcLtoplEnd^n  telx'sm  a  blanket  he  gives  (it)  to 

(them)  those  who  named  the  people  267.25 

Particle  verbs  always  precede  their  auxiliary  verb : 

Ldq"  atcd'yax  he  took  him  out  133.13 
8tux  aicd'yax  he  untied  him  135.13 
uhu'  ne'xax  he  made  uhu'  49.3 
leIc^  nd'xax  it  (fem.)  broke  70.24 
Lilap  d'yo  he  went  imder  water  14.16 

This  agrees  with  the  most  frequent  position  of  adverbs: 

d*Tca  aLxd'x  thus  it  does  239.16 
Tiau'i  aLd^rriEqtx  it  faints  at  once  239.6 
ndJcct  aLgid'wa^  they  did  not  kill  him  99.18 
ya'xkati  atgE'pIx  there  they  entered  49.14 

The  discussion  of  the  prefixes  in  §  25  shows  that  the  relation  of 

indirect  objects  to  the  verb  are  expressed  by  verbal  elements.     In 
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Lower  Chinook  prepositional  elements  are  practically  absent,  but  we 

find  the  demonstrative  go,  wliich  is  used  almost  like  a  preposition. 

id'c  go  iqe'plal  he  was  in  the  doorway  65.3 
atcd^yaqc  go  iu^tuk  he  bit  him  at  his  neck  9.9 
naxalgu' Litck  go  ogd'xo  she  told  her  daughter  11.20 
atcLitkiam  go  we^vrnte  they  brought  it  into  the  house  1 1 .23 
po'po  Orgs' Lax  go  ztcuq  she  blew  on  them  wdth  water  12.6 
ogid'xikinEma  go  te'lxim  she  searched  for  him  among  the  people 
13.8 

The  demonstrative  character  of  go  appears  in  sentences  like-^ 

mo'ya  md^Lxole  go  go  there  inland  I  13.1 
a'Ua  go-y-o^o'Lttx  now  (when)  there  the  sim  13.5 
Lo'nas  go  Lqetcame'te  ikex  perhaps  a  comb  is  there  13.20 
go  no' yam  o^o'Lax  there  arrived  the  sun  97.16 

It  will  be  shown  in  §  56  that  Wishram  possesses  quite  a  number 

of  post-positional  elements.     In  Lower  Chinook  a  few  of  these  appear, 

clearly  loan-words,  taken  from  Upper  Chinook: 
yukpE^t  up  to  here  13.9 
JcapE^t  (gO'pE'tf)  up  to  there,  enough  98.4 

In  Kathlamet  the  number  of  post-positional  elements  is  greater, 

but  only  one  or  two  are  used  with  any  degree  of  freedom: 

'pa.    This  post-position  takes  the  place  of  go  of  the  Lower  Chinook. 

It  is  used  quite  freely  (see  §  56.1). 

igixklod'mam  tE'ctaqLpa  he  arrived  at  their  twoselves'  house  91 .  13* 
itcLOLd'etamit  Laxi  Lexd't  Ltcu'goapa  gloa'p  he  placed  it  that  one 

at  the  water  near  121.4 
qlat  igl'yuxt  e'tcamxtcpa  like  she  did  him  her  heart  in  132.5 

Here  belong  also  the  common  demonstrative  adverbs — 
ho'pa  there  216.9 
gipd'  here  250.14 

'PEt,    The  post-position  -pst  is  not  quite  free  in  Kathlamet. 

gipE'tBmax  to  those  places  131.10 

e'lxpdt  as  far  as  the  ground  67.12 
'ta  toward. 

io'ya  e'wata  ca'xalata  he  went  there,  then  upward  219.2 
'Ut  from 

e'wa  id'potcd't  Lqd'wulqt  udx  ihVxox  then  from  his  anus  blood  came 
out  184.5. 
'te  like. 

Lla  LkdklEmd'nate  itcd'Ucuile  like  a  chief  wjis  her  resemblance 
247.6 

sid'xost  La  Lktemend'Jcste  his  face  was  like  the  moon  246.6 


^  References  on  the  rest  of  this  page  refer  to  F.  Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts. 
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In  most  cases  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  are  used  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  but  a  number  of  peculiar  forms  of  expression  de- 
serve mention.  The  directional  -o-  (§  26)  occurs  in  many  transitive 
and  intransitive  verbs.  When,  however,  a  stem,  according  to  its  sig- 
nificance, is  transitive,  it  may  be  made  intransitive  either  by  means 
of  the  prefix  -Jci-  (§  26),  which  brings  about  elimination  of  an  object, 
or  by  the  use  of  reflexive  forms.  Which  of  these  forms  is  used  depends 
in  part  on  usage.  In  some  cases  the  two  forms  are  used  for  express- 
ing different  tenses .  Thus  i-Tce'-x  (i-  he ;  -Jce-  prefix  eliminating  obj  ect  ; 
-X  to  do)  signifies  he  is,  the  continuative  tense,  n-e'-x-o-x  (n-  modal; 
-€-  he;  -X-  reflexive;  -a-  directive;  -x  to  do)  signifies  he  becomes, 
the  transitional  tense.  The  manner  of  eliminating  objects  has  been 
discussed  before  (§  26).  It  seems,  however,  desirable  to  call  atten- 
tion here  to  the  frequent  use  of  implied  objects  and  to  the  peculiar 
intransitive  verbs  with  indirect  objects  which  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  Chinook  sentences.  Implied  objects  occur  frequently  with 
verbs  implying  the  use  of  parts  of  the  body,  as 

aLkso'pEna  it  jumped  (literally,  it  jumped  the  two  [feet])  9.6 
cUkdntBTid'xe  they  kneel  (literally,  they  kneel  them  two)  270.6 
sd'npot  she  closed  her  eyes  (literally,  they  two  were  closed  in 
her)  48.10 

They  occur  also  with  other  verbs : 

mELnEUcd'ma  you  will  comb  me  (literally,   you  will   comb   it 

[namely,  the  comb]  to  me) 
atcorid^lqEmax  he  shouted  at  him    (literally,   he  shouted   her 

[namely,  the  shout]  at  him  236.9) 
anLe'Ucko  I  oil  him  (literally,  I  oil  it  [namely,  the  oil]  to  him) 

Intransitive  verbs  with  indirect  object  are  used  often  in  place  of  our 
transitives.    These  forms  also  contain  often  implied  objects. 

m'nxLayu  he  deserts  me  (literally,  he  removes  himself  from  me) 
ayaxEfViomEqt  she  forgets  him  (literally,  he  on  account  of  her 

forgets  his  own )  1 67 . 1 6 
nivxE'lgiLx  I  burn  him  (literally,  he  catches  fire  from  me) 
snBnpo^xuit  I  close  my  eyes  (literally,  they  two  are  closed  in 

me) 
mcageld'etd-e  you  cure   her  (literally,  you  cure   on   account   of 

her) 

Subordinate  modes  are  not  indicated  in  Chinook  by  changes  in 
the  form  of  the  verbs.  Subordination  of  sentences  is  indicated  only 
by  conjunctions  which  are  followed  by  the  usual  verbal  forms.     The 
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most  frequent  form  of  subordination  is  brought  about  by  the  particle 
ma'nix  which  indicates  primarily  a  temporal  relation. 

ma' nix  oqi^E^lgElax  ike'utan  when  someone  sees  (it)  a  horse  198.1 
ma' nix  Lte'Tnama^  mitsld'ta  when  they  come,  give  it  to  them  66.22 
mixEULTdd'yogo  ime'tuk  Tna'nix  oqEmo'lEktca  bend  your  neck  when 

some  one  will  roast  you  107.21  (mi-  you  him;  -xsn  reflexive; 

"Lkhfik  to  bend,  plural  -Lkldyuk;  i-tuk  neck;  -lEktc  to  roast) 

The  conditional  conjunctions  are  closely  connected  with  the  demon- 
strative pronoun.  The  forms  je,  qea,  qid'x  occur,  which  perhaps 
express  nearness  and  absence.  When  a  statement  contrary'  to 
fact  is  to  be  expressed,  the  particle  pos  is  used. 

qe  nekctx  maVkxa  ime'qiaixala,  poc  riekct  e'ka  atci'lxax  if  it  had 
not  been  for  your  badness,  he  would  not  have  done  so  to  us 
139.19  (n6id not;  mm'kxa  thou]  t-j .'oteoZa badness;  ^'tathus; 
tc-  he;  "Ix  us;  -a  directive;  -x  to  do) 

qia  nxikct  qax  d^o'kuily  poc  ndkct  aqiJa/wa^  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  woman,  he  would  not  have  been  killed  64.5  {qax  that, 
feminine;  o^d'kuil  woman;  qi-  somebody  him;  -a-  directive; 
-wa^  to  kill) 

Uayd'  qia'  mkLle'mEn  good,  if  you  dive  12.12 

gm'x  qlod'p  ile'e  tcx'l  pos  amLo'lxam  aLgio'cgam  when  you  were 
near  the  land  you  should  have  said  to  it  to  take  it  44.2  (qfod'p 
near;  ite'e  land;  tcx'i  then;  amL-  you  it;  -o-  directive;  -Ixatn 
to  say;  aLgi-  it  him;  -o-  directive;  -cgam  to  take) 

qid'x  itcd'yany  tcx'i  mid'xo  if  it  is  a  snake,  then  you  shall  eat  it 
194.2 

The  interrogative  is  expressed  by  the  particle  na,  which,  however, 

is  not  used  when  there  is  an  interrogative  pronoim  or  adverb. 

tEnld'xO'ix  na  tgE'eligeuf  are  (they)  known  to  me  my  slaves? 

117.10 
riekci  na  ine'txixf  do  I  not  know  it?  66.2 
e'ktaLX  Lgid'xof  what  will  he  eat?  22.20  (e'kta  what;  -xx  may  be; 

Lgi'  it  him  [masc.  object  corresponding  to  e'kta]) 
qd'xewa  d'Lof  where  did  they  go?  23.14 
La'ksta  x'ix'o'Laf  who  is  that?  73.14 

The  imperative  differs  from  other  verbal  forms  in  that  it  has  no 

directive  prefix.     The  imperative  of  the  transitive  verb  has  no  subject 

of  the  second  person.     (See  §§  22,26). 

§  S6.  PoHt'poHltionH  iv  Wishrani  {by  Edward  Sapir) 

Wishram,  differing  markedly  in  this  respect  from  Lower  Chinook, 
makes  rather  considerable  use  of  a  series  of  post-positive  particles 
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defining  material  case  relations  (chiefly  local  and  instrumental).  As 
most  such  relations  can  be  expressed  by  means  of  local  and  adverbial 
prefixes  and  suffixes  in  the  verb,  the  denominating  parts  of  speech 
being  in  apposition  to  incorporated  pronominal  elements,  this  use  of 
postpositions  must  be  considered  as  un-Chinookan  in  origin;  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  postpositive  particles  are  phonetically  identical  with 
corresponding  Sahaptin  case  suffixes  proves  the  whole  process  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  neighboring  Sahaptin  linguistic  stock.  As  a  rule 
such  postpositive  particles  are  used  with  denominating  parts  of 
speech  (noims,  pronouns,  adjectives),  but  some  of  them  may  also  be 
suffixed  to  predicating  words  (verbs,  particle  verbs);  in  the  latter 
case  the  predicate  is  to  be  considered  as  substantivized  syntactically, 
though  not  morphologically,  and  is  used  subordinately  to  another 
predicate.  Wishram  thus  utilizes  its  postpositions  to  some  extent 
in  the  building  up  of  subordinate  clauses.  Where  a  noun  or  other 
denominating  part  of  speech  has  been  already  represented  in  the 
verb  by  an  incorporated  pronominal  element,  its  relation  to  the  verb 
and  to  other  nouns  in  the  sentence  is  necessarily  already  defined,  so 
that  no  postposition  is  necessary;  even  here,  however,  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  a  postposition  is  pleonastically  used  (compare 
such  EngUsh  possibiUties  as  "He  entered  into  the  house'').  If  a 
noun  is  modified  by  a  preceding  attributive  word  (demonstrative 
pronoun,  numeral,  noim,  or  adjective),  the  postposition  is  used  with 
the  modifying  w^ord.  The  postpositions,  with  examples  illustrating 
their  uses,  are  listed  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

1.  -6a  {'Pd)  IN,  AT.  With  this  element  should  be  compared  Yakima 
'pa  IN.  Examples  illustrating  its  use  with  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns occur  with  very  great  frequency,  so  that  only  a  few 
need  here  be  given. 

dkxa'-^Tnat  ci'tfix  yak^cxa^tpa  half  of  it  lies  in  his  mouth  4.3* 
gaklakxa'-ima  ilkla'ckac  aknVmha  she  put  the  child  in  the  canoe 

2.11 
atgadi'mama  da'uyaha  wi^lx  they  will  come  in  this  land  6.17 
gayu^yam  ixtpo'  wilx  lie  arrived  at  one  land  6.28 
itcqxE'mEm  axqxatcpa  I  am  sick  in  my  breast  12.27 
gaici^upmt  itld'xwatckpa  he  hid  it  in  the  bushes  18.25 
galu'ya  yaxJca^ha  he  went  up  to  him  20.10  (one  can  also  say 

galiglu'ya  he  went  to  him  with  local  prefix  'QeI-) 

>  References  are  to  Wishram  Texts. 
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gadiqlEllxi'uba  ida'gitcha  ya'kHxatpa  wamLlu'xiha  they  went  out 
through  him  at  his  nostrils,  at  his  mouth,  and  at  his  cars  28.24 
galu'xuni  ya^a'ilpa  vn^mal  it  floated  in  the  great  river  48.7 
alxu'ya  wa'tchtiV  itga^qpulcs  let  us  go  on  the  tops  of  the  grass 
70.26  (literally,  the-grass-at  its-tops) 

Observe  that  the  first  two  examples  illustrate  its  pleonastic  use; 
the  noims  yak^cxa't  and  aJcni^m  have  been  respectively  antici- 
pated in  the  verb  by  the  pronominal  elements  -i-  and  -a-, 
while  their  local  relation  to  the  verb  is  deikied  by  the  prefix 
'k-  ON  following  these  elements,  -ba  is  also  used  with  demon- 
strative stems  to  form  adverbs  of  place  where:  da^bam&KB; 
hffd'ba  there;  id'xiba  yonder. 

As  subordinating  element,  -ba  denotes  where;  less  frequently  it 
indicates  cause.  It  is  suffixed  either  to  the  verb  itself,  or, 
similarly  to  the  case  of  the  modified  no\m,  to  an  adverb  or 
particle  preceding  the  verb.     Examples  are: 

ctd'xya  i'nadix  qIa'tsEnba  gatccgE^lgElx  across  yonder  (were)  the 

two  where  he  had   first  seen    them  8.10   (literallv,  first-at 

he-saw- them) 
galilctd'ptck  gatccgEllcE'lxpa  he  came  to  land  where  he  had  seen 

them  8.5 
e'wi  gali'xox  gayaxa^malxpa  he  looked  back  to  where  he  had 

thrown  himself  into  the  water  8.6 
ma'sa  gali'xox  qlu'mba  gagi^ux  he  was  ashamed  because  she  had 

disturbed  him  in  his  sleep   58.26    (literally,  disturb-in-sleep 

at  she-made-him) 

2.  'ia/mt  (often  with  palatalized  a  as  •4dmt,  -iemt)  to,  from.  This 
suffix  is  probably  Chinookan  in  origin;  it  may  be  plausibly 
analyzed  as  verb  stem  -i-  go  +  verb  suffix -am  arriving + 
tense  suffix  -t.  This  analysis  would  explain  its  two  appar- 
ently contradictory  meanings.  It  tends  to  draw  the  accent  to 
itself.     Examples  are: 

ickte/lgwiptck  wimalWmt  they  collected   (driftwood)  from  the 

river  2.2 
nigslga'ba  icidgitda'mt  it  flew  out  of  his  nostrils  80.29  (liter- 
ally, out  of  him  from  his  nostrils) 
gacx^JcIwa'x  tctoqlia'mt  the  two  returned  to  their  house  2.12 
gayuklwi'xa  ilaxnVmiemt  he  swam  to  the  person's  canoe  18.23 
mxa^tclctcamwimalWmt  go  to  the  river  and  wash  yourself  22.18 
(literally,  go-and-wash-yourself  to-the-river) 

gatclu^kH  itqHid'mt  iltcqoa  he  took  the  water  to  the  house  28.8 

As  subordinating  element  it  may  be  translated  as  to  where.     An 

example  of  its  use  after  verbs  is: 
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assmxElu'tlca  a'tpxiamd  aga'hax  you  shall  look  towards  the  east 

■ 

188.21  (literally,  she-comes-out  to- where  the-sun) 

3.  ha' ma  for,  belonging  to.     This  is  evidently  the  Yakima  suffix 

-fama  for..    Examples  of  its  use  with  denominating  words  are : 

naf^ahaw!  arrUklni'dama  ilqagilak  for  my  sake  you  two  will  go 
and  get  me  the  woman  62.25 

ya'xtau  laxka'bama  IgiuWtcEma  that  (fish)  he  obtains  for  himself 
186.4 

gaqxo'gwigax  itstVndnlcs  vn'lxpama  animals  were  taken  belonging 
to  the  country  16.13 

ctm6'f€ct  gactu'ix  ntca'iJcdbama  two  of  our  men  Giterally,  us-for) 
went  on  216.16 

da'nbama  qxe'dau  mxu^lal  what  for  do  you  speak  thus?  132.24 

Iga'tqw&m  luwa'n  qa^xbahama  he  has  come  I  know  not  where  from 
128.17  (literally,  what-in  belonging-to) 

Jcla'ya  kwo'babama  idE'lxam  tcduxt  he  had  not  made  people  be- 
longing to  there  44.23 

gi'gvxdbam*  iikH'tit  underclothes  (literally,  below-for  clothes) 

Less  commonly  bama  may  precede.     An  example  is — 

bam^  iLxe'vmlx  aklugwi'^  ilkla'lamat  he  carries  rocks  for  (i.  e.,  in 
order  to  gain)  strength  186.17  (cf.  iLxe'wuLx  bama  188.2) 

When  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  predication,  bama  gives  it  the 
meaning  of  a  clause  of  purpose.     Examples  are : 

ba'ma  la'-itcka  a^lsm^  a^ludi'na  in  order  that  he  might  kill  them 
54.2  (literally,  for  them  will  he-will-kill-them) 

bama  capca'p  qiuxu'nnil  ika'ba  188.19  for  chopping  up  the  ice 
(literally,  for  chop-up  it-is-always-made  the-ice) 

When  accented  (bama'),  it  is  used  after  predicates  to  mean  ever 

SINCE.     An  example  is — 

nkfa'ckacbam^a'  Tcld'ya  qxantcix  itdc^E'msm  ever  since  I  was  a 
child  I  have  never  been  sick  190.9 

4.  (E)nEgi  WITH,  BY  MEANS  OF,  Icss  frequently  made  out  of.     It 

seems  to  be  the  Yakima  genitive  case  ending  -ngi.     Examples 
are — 

aaJc'  E'nsgi  amcgiu^xa  Iqlo'p  with  it  you  will  cut  it  off  12.4 
Lqid'p  galgi'ux  aqE'uElcc  E'uEgi  they  cut  it  off  with  the  stone  knife 

18.5 
galkl&qV  alakcE'n  Eusgi  he  counted  them  with  his  finger  18.19 
iHa'ma  ngi  gayu'ya  he  went  by  means  of  a  round-pointed  canoe 

38.21 
i^a'bsnac  E'nsgi  gatclu'x  he  made  them  out  of  young  oak  4.13 
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Less  frequently  ngi  may  precede.     Examples  are — 

xa'u  xau  galxu'x  ng^  ilkcE'n  they  combed  themselves  with  the 

hand  78.10 
ayakla'lamat  ngi  wa'nux  his  pipe  (was)  made  out  of  a  stomach 

94.9 

(V}nEni   MADE   OUT   OF,  less  frequently  with.     It  is   perhaps 
the  Yakima  -nmi.     Examples  are — 

m'(/"  itkla'lamat  a'mEni  akilxax  it  is  entirely  out  of  stones  82.13 
isklu'ly^  aniEni  isga'lclaps  aqmj/xwa  a  hat  is  made  out  of  coyote 

182.7 
aUclwa'dit  amEui  aqiu'xwa  it  is  made  of  tule  182.9 
itqlu^tc'  a'mEni  Ise'xUex  gdqtu^x  itkla'muna/j  they  split  trees  by 

means  of  antlers  182.14 

G.  -pt  UP  to  is  used  to  form  adverbs  out  of  demonstrative  stems: 
dapt  UP  to  here;  Icwopt  up  to  there,  then,  enough;  ya'xpt 
UP  TO  yonder.  Probably  etymologically  identical  with  this 
element  is  -hEf,  frequently  added  to  verbs  or  other  words  in 
the  predicate  to  form  temporal  clauses.     Examples  are — 

gatclE^niquit  Iqa^wvlqt  gagiuWdabit  he  spit  blood  when  she  threw 

him  down  14.11 
galiJcta^ckpEt  pla'la  igi'xox  when  he  had  come  up  out  of  the 

water,  he  stopped  22.18 
lE^p(b)Et  alxu'xwa  anigElgd'ya  when  he  dives,  I  shall  take  hold 

of  it  18.20 
nkla'ckacbEt  when  I  was  a  boy  188.8 
a^a'lax  alaxu'xwa  yaxtadVud  gali'xux  galxo'qhEt  the  weather  will 

be  as  it  was  when  they  came  together  130.27 

.  When  rhetorically  lengthened  to  -h(ft,  this  post-position  has  a  gen- 
eral cumulative  significance;  with  verbs  it  is  best  translated  as  many 
AS.     Examples  are — 

gwE^riEmabd^d  ilgwo'mEX  arUk Iwa'lalciqwida  I  shall  be  absent  as 
much  as  five  davs  122.12 

kwo'pt  natcdupgEnayaba^t  that  many  (ropes)  as  he  had  appor- 
tioned 188.6" 

qxa^ntcipt  alklxa'tgway^  atclulxamaba't  he  piles  up  as  many  as  he 
tells  him  to  186.19 

7.  dUvi   (emphatic   dd'ivi)  ijke.     This  element  is  very  hkely  of 

demonstrative  origin,  and  so  does  not  perhaf)s  belong  here. 

It  is  freely  used,  however,  as  a  post-position,  and  so  may  be 

included.     Examples  are— 

ickla^li  diun  datcli^p  striped  like  a  basket  166.2 

lya'lqx  ilgvxi'lUx  diwi  his  body  (was)  like  a  person's  166.17 

naika  dd^wi  itcE'lgnlit  exactly  like  my  appearance  104.10 
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VOCABULABY  (§§  67-60) 
§  57.  Onomatopoetic  Terms 

The  most  important  trait  of  the  Chinook  vocabulary  is  the  abun- 
dance of  onomatopoetic  terms. 

There  are  many  nouns  of  onomatopoetic  origin.  All  of  these  con- 
tain the  imitative  group  of  sounds  doubled.  Since,  in  onomatopoetic 
words  when  used  as  verbs,  duplication  of  the  stem  signifies  repetition, 
the  doubling  of  the  stem  in  nouns  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
the  particular  sound  is  uttered  habitually  by  the  object  designated 
by  the  onomatopoetic  term.  Some  nouns  contain  other  phonetic 
elements  in  addition  to  the  doubled  group  of  imitative  sounds. 

This  class  of  nouns  includes  particularly  names  of  birds,  of  a  few 
other  animals,  and  a  miscellaneous  group  of  terms  among  which  are 
found  names  of  parts  of  the  body  and  a  few  terms  of  relationship. 
Some  of  these  are  not  strictly  onomatopoetic,  but  may  be  included  in 
the  class  of  doubled  stems  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

(1)  Birds. 

From  stem  t!e    is  formed  itH'tH  hawk 

qoel  iqoe'lqoel  owl 

poe  ipo'epoe  (sp.?) 

qes  iqe'sqea,  o^l'c^lc  blue  jay 

qooB  iqod^sqods  crane 

qoTie  iqonefqone  gull 

tSEU  e'tSETvlSEn  humming-bird 

goex  ogoe'xgoez  female  mallard-duck 

tddk  utdaktclaflc  eagle 

tsida  otsia/stsids  robin 

qvl  e'qvlqul  heron 

lot  iqsd'Uotldt  (sp.?) 

tsiek  omuntsIe'JctsIek  teal-duck 

Jcoae  otcle'nakoaekoae  (sp.?) 

icxEU  tqle'ptcxEntcxEn  sprigtail  ducks 

qet  CEnqltqe't  hawk 

Icon  iqstd'korikon  woodpecker 

(2)  Manmials. 

From  stem  psn  is  formed  o'pEnpim  skunk;  I'pEnpEn  badger 
Tiam  (?)  enamnd^muks  otter 

kotc  uko^tckotc  porpoise 

tEp  SEfntEpiEp  shrew 

cslq  e'cElqcElq  porcupine 
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(3)  Other  animals. 

From  stem  qo    is  formed  e'qoqp  pike 

Lox  iLo'xLOX  oyster 

Ibz  iqale^xlEX  a  small  fish  (see  Iex  scales) 

xe  iqtoatEfxexe  bullfrog 

TThsn  dlatse'mEnmEn  newt 

Id  SEqialdlo  butterfly 

(4)  Plants. 

From  stem  ma  is  formed  emafma  pewterwort 

qsl  o^dqEl  polypodium 

cdq  ucd'qcaq  pteris 

(5)  Parts  of  body. 

From  stem  p!dx  is  formed  uplo'xplox  elbow 

tcxol  utcxd'Ucxol  lun£cs 

kiLC  ckucku'c  testicles 

(6)  Terms  of  relationship. 

From  stem  ga   is  formed  ia/gaga  his  mother's  father 

qac  id'qacqac  his  father's  father 

cga  oyafcgacga  his  mother's  mother 

hH  oyd^Jc!ek!e  his  father's  mother 

ma  Lid'm/im/i  his  father 

ta  Lxaftata  his  mother's  brother 

Tc!ac  ildafckc  boy 

(7)  Miscellaneous  terms: 

From  stem  pat  is  formed  ipa/tpat  net 

tcEl  e'tCEUcEl  brass  buttons 

8Eq  oSEfqsEq  buck-skin 

is  EX  LtssfxtSEX  gravel,  thorn 

Ic  !oye  ok  loye'Jc  !oye  fingering 

gac  ogo'cgac  seaJing-spear 

Jcup  ikupku'p  short  dentalia 

qal  (?)  iqa/lxal  gambling-disks 

Llal  iLlalLlal  gambling-disks 

qfal  iqlaflqlal  short  baton 

quns  o^vAsqwia  breaking  of  wind 

qom  (?)  iqd'Taxdm  cedar-bark  basket 

lTcIeu  o' LklEULklEn  open  basket 

qvla  Lqvla/^ula  egg 

Iex  o'IexIbx  scales 

LluwaUc  V LluvxdTcLluwalk  mud 

Ism  olEmlEm  rotten  wood  (-Hsm  rotten  bark) 

qot  iqte'qotqot  fever 

A  second  large  class  of  onomatopoetic  terms,  those  used  in  place 
of  verbs,  has  been  discussed  before  (§  46). 
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§  58.  Notms  Expressing  Adjectival  and  Verbal  Ideas 

In  Chinook  a  great  many  adjectives  and  verbs  are  expressed  by 
substantives.  In  these  expressions  the  quality  or  action  becomes 
the  subject  or  object  of  the  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
Chinook  will  say,  the  man's  badness  killed  the  child's  poverty, 
meaning  that  the  bad  man  killed  the  poor  child.  It  is  true  that  such 
expressions  are  not  entirely  unfamiliar  to  us;  for  we  can  say,  he  . 

went  the  whole  length  of  the  WAT,  or  HE  MASTERED  THE  DIFFi/ 

cuLTiES  OF  THE  PROBLEM,  in  which  wc  also  treat  a  quality  as  objec^ 
tive.  In  Chinook  this  method  is  applied  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
any  other  language  I  know.  Many  qualities  are  used  only  as  abstract 
nouns,  while  others  may  be  transformed  into  adjectives  by  the  prefix 
g-y  which  expresses  possession  (see  §  17.6) ;  for  instance: 

id'qfatxal  his  badness 

gid'qiatxal  the  one  who  has  his  badness  (i.  e.,  the  bad  one) 

In  the  same  way,  verbs  appear  as  nouns.  This  also  is  a  mode  of 
expression  not  imfamiliar  to  us,  although  the  frequent  application  of 
such  expressions  and  the  ideas  they  express  appear  very  strange. 
We  can  say,  like  the  Chinook,  he  makes  a  hit  and  he  has  a  sick- 
KESS,  instead  of  he  hits  and  he  is  sick;  we  can  even  use  the  verbal 
idea  as  the  subject  of  a  transitive  verb,  or  form  analogous  passive 
constructions;  for  instance,  sorrow  filled  his  heart,  he  was 
SEIZED  BY  A  FIT  OF  ANGER;  but  the  absencc  or  rarity  of  the  corre- 
sponding verbal  forms  and  the  strong  personification  of  the  verbal 
idea  in  the  noun  appear  to  us  quite  strange. 

Most  of  the  nouns  of  this  class  are  always  used  with  the  possessive 
pronoun.     The  following  examples  illustrate  their  uses: 

a'lta  (1)  itsano'lcstx  (2)  dLklEfuLklEn  (3)  agiaflotk  (4)  iklEnaftan 
(5)  now  (1)  she  put  (4)  potentilla-roots  (5)  into  (4)  the  small- 
ness  of  (2)  a  clam  basket  (3)  43.22 

oho'  (1)  itci'qoqcin  (2)  Lia'xauyam  (3)  /  oho'  (1)  my  wife's 
relative's  (2)  poverty  (3)  !  i.  e.,  oh,  my  poor  relative  !  67.21 

iaqe'  (1)  ee'tcxot  (2)  iaflkuiU  (3)  just  like  (1)  a  bear's  (2)  simi- 
larity (3)  275.11 

quLi^tc  (1)  igo'tgEli  (2)  tcdxt  (3)  lo'i  (4)  once  more  (1)  her  lie 

(2)  has  done  her  (3)  loi  (4)  i.  e.,  loi  has  lied  again  163.14 
o'lo  (1)  aktafx  (2)  te'lx-Em  (3)  hunger  (1)  acts  on  (2)  the  people 

(3)  260.16 
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Jca'nauwe  (1)  tdald'xukc  (2)  d'tdm'o  (3)  all  (1)  birds  (2)  their 
chewed  thing  (3)  i.  e.,  all  birds  eat  of  it  40.18 

ta'JcE  (1)  afyaida  (2)  nixd'lax  (3)  then  (1)  his  sickness  (2)  came 
to  be  on  him  (3)  i.  e.,  then  he  became  sick 

qa'da  (1)  itxd-^alqt  (2)  qigiafxd  (3)  f  how  (1)  shall  we  make  (3) 
our  wailing  (2)  ? 

A  list  of  these  nouns  has  been  given  on  pp.  599-600. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  imderstood  that  these  words,  from  the  Chinook 
point  of  view,  do  not  form  a  separate  class,  but  that  they  are  simply 
concrete  or  abstract  nouns,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  are  in  no  way 
(liflferent  from  similar  constructions  in  English,  in  which  the  quality 
of  an  object  is  expressed  as  its  property.  We  find,  therefore,  also, 
that  many  ordinary  concrete  nouns  perform  the  functions  of  adjec- 
tives. Ayd'pzEla  (1)  idme'vxit  (2),  literally,  the  duck  (2)  rrs  fat 
(1)  means  the  duck  had  (much)  fat,  or  the  fat  duck.  The  only 
peculiarity  of  Chinook  in  this  respect  is,  that  certain  ideas  which  we 
consider  as  qualities  or  activities  are  always  considered  as  concrete 
or  abstract  nouns.  A  glance  at  the  list  shows  clearly  that  quite  a 
number  of  these  words  can  not  be  considered  as  stems.  Some  are 
derivatives  of  unchangeable  words,  and  others  are  evidently  com- 
pounds. 

§  59.  Phonetic  Characteristics  of  Nomiiial  Steins 

On  account  of  the  intricate  derivation  of  Chinook  nouns,  and  our 
unfamiliarity  with  the  component  stems,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  phonetic  characteristics  of  nominal  stems.  The  lists  of  nouns 
given  before  (pp.  597  et  seq.)  contain  a  number  of  stems  consisting  of 
consonants  only,  while  most  of  the  others  are  monosyllabic  stems.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  purely  consonantic  stems  have  originated  entirely 
through  phonetic  decay.  A  comparison  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Chinook  dialects  gives  no  decisive  answer  to  this  question. 

On  the  whole  T  am  under  the  impression  that  a  considerable  number 
of  monosyllabic  nouns,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  two  syllables,  may  be 
considered  as  stems. 

§  60.  Verbal  Stems 

The  onomatopoetic  stems  which  do  not  readily  form  true  verbs, 
and  the  nouns  used  for  expressing  verbal  ideas  (so  far  as  they  are 
not  derivatives)  reduce  the  total  number  of  true  verbal  stems  con- 
siderably.   The^se  are  very  brief,  consisting  sometimes  of  a  single 
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sound,  often  of  a  group  of  consonants,  or  of  a  single  syllable.     Stems 

of  this  character  are  relatively  so  numerous  as  to  arouse  suspicion 

that  all  dissyllabic  stems  may  be  compounds. 

In  many  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  stem  of  the  verb, 

because  it  remains  often  doubtful  whether  an  initial  -x,  -t,  and  -jf 

belong  to  the  stem  or  to  a  prefix.     The  following  list  contains  only 

such  steins  the  phonetic  character  and  significance  of  which  appear 

reasonably  certain.     The  stems  are  arranged  according  to  their  initial 

sounds — ^first   vowels,   then   labials,    dentals,    palatals,    and   finally 

laterals.     The  beginning  of  the  stem  is  marked  by  parallel  lines: 

suffixes  are  separated  by  single  lines;  tr.,  signifies  transitive;  intr., 

intransitive. 

-snux  others,  apart 
-a'wka  only,  alone 
-afneioa^xst 

-eqi  one  (for  animals  and  inanimate  objects) 
-e'qxU  one  (person) 

-o\'i  to  go.  The  forms  of  this  verb  are  irregular.  Some  are 
derived  from  a  stem  -i,  while  others  seem  to  have  the  stem  -o. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  latter  is  only  the  directive  pre- 
fix -o-.  The  stem  -i  (which  is  absent  in  forms  like  d'yo  he 
GOES,  d^LO  IT  goes)  reappears  in 

ayd'yam  he  arrives 

ayo'ix  he  is  in  the  habit  of  going 

nb'ya  I  go 

no'yam  I  arrive 

nVgEtaoya  he  goes  along  it 

nigElo'ya  I  go  for  a  purpose,  i.  e.,  I  go  hunting 

ayoe^wvlxt  he  goes  up 
-x^ZI  dima  other,  different 
-wa  to  pursue 

-dlwa  to  pursue  tr.  62.12 

-xd\  wa  to  run  pi.  intr.  276.9 

-xE^l]  \wa\ko  to  follow  around 

'Ulwd'  \x'it  to  flee  (  =  to  be  pursued)  223.10 

-uWwd'^ko  to  demand  157.19 
-d||ti?a*  to  kill  sing.  obj. 
-al^wan  belly  186.6  (=  pregnant) 
-d|  -MmZ*  to  swallow  46.12 
-d|  wintsx  to  melt 
'•u\we'^  raw,  unripe  93.26 
'PEua  to  jump 

'OWpsna  tr.  with  dual  obj.  to  jump  192.13 
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'palau  to  talk 

-o\\palaw\ul  to  address  some  one  tr.  213.15 

-kiWpalau  substantive  to  bewitch  (=word)  62.16 
-oWpid'LX  to  gather,  to  pick  245.5 
'0\\peqLa  to  scratch  26.21 
'oWpeL  to  stretch  out  109.12 
'po  to  close,  to  shut 

-x\  \pd\te  to  be  locked  12.3 

-d|  \pd  to  shut  a  box 

-nllpol^  to  shut  in  (  =  to  shut  eyes)  47.18 
-X  \pdna  to  carry  food  to  wife's  relatives  249.7 
-0  pdn\it  to  put  up  29.8 
-pol  darkness,  night 

'po'laMi  dark  29.8 ' 

no'pouEm  it  gets  dark  23.5 
'OWpcut  to  hide  9.10 
'O'ptca  to  lead  by  hand  130.6 
-ol  ptcx  to  mend 

-0  plEua  to  pronounce,  to  utter  253.21 
'0\mako  to  distribute,  to  give  presents  98.8 

'iWmako  11. \1 
'o\\mafinx  rotten  199.26 
'0\\metck  to  find,  gather  up  162.21 
'l\\me'ctx  to  loan,  to  lend;  tr.  with  two  obj. 
'O.meqL  to  lick  42.8 

'0\\mela  to  scold  93.24  (  =  bad?  Kathlamet) 
-mexa  one  more 

■ 

-0.  mii  to  grow  up  224.4 

-oWniEl  to  buy  94.20 

-0  \mEqt  to  die  sing.  114.3,  to  faint,  239.6 

-dWniEqtit  thirsty  71.1 
-^rriEq  to  vomit,  to  spit 

-ornEq^O'it  to  spit 

-oj'm^la  to  vomit  13.6 

e'  \m^a\lqL  qualmish 
'XEn^lmo'sx'Em  to  play,  to  fool,  to  make  fun  of  178.18 
-o  t  to  give  164.6 
-t  to  come 

'te  to  come  15.18 

-t[emam  to  arrive  coining  161.14 

'X  t\aJcd  to  come  back  28.21 

-x\  t\alcdni  to  arrive  coming  back  16.17 

-ga\  t\!om  (for  'gatqdm)  to  meet  94.11 
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"gsl  \ta  to  leave  250.8 

-XEl\ia  to  leave  250.10 

-^El\\ta\qL  to  leave  sing.  obj.  123.15 

-e  \taqL  to  leave  pi.  obj.  128.7 

-l\\tatkc  to  leave  to  somebody  177.5 
'Jc\\ta  to  pursue,  to  meet  197.24,  23.19 
4\taqt  to  meet  164.26 
-oWtena  to  kill  pi.  obj.  23.22 
4\\tigd  to  oil,  to  grease;    tr.   with   two   objs.,   the   direct   obj. 

-L-  standing  for  grease 
-ocEllltom  to  accompany  135.20 
'oWtukc  to  suck 
'tk  to  put  down 

-d\\tk  to  put  away  177.6,  to  snow  42.1 

'XETnpltk  to  stake  30.16 

'd\,tg\dkd  to  put  down  around  (=to  step)  240.29 

'd\tcin  tk  to  put  first  ( =  to  begin) 
'd\\tx  to  give  away 
-tx  to  stand  sing. 

'd\ix\uit  to  stand  184.20 

-g\d\tx  to  stand  on,  to  strike  191.20 

'd\\txuit\tcu  to  fall  down 

'Oifxumit  to  place  upright  48.5 

'd\\tx\uitck  to  make  ready  42.17 

'XeIi  \tx\uitck  to  get  ready 
"team  to  hear 

-X,  tcimdq  to  understand  165.16 

-Z  \tci7naq  to  hear  24.18 
"0  tcena  to  lay  down  98.6 
-oWtceqLk^  to  be  crosswise  266.13 
-gEl\tcim  to  strike,  "to  hit  66.4 
'td  to  move  on  water 

'oWtcttcu  to  go  down  river  by  canoe  277.3 

-oltctamit  to  push  into  water  74.22 
-olitctxdm  to  finish  46.23 

nax£^\\;tctxdm  to  finish  one's  own  (breath),  to  faint 
'0\\tcktc  to  wash  39.23 
-o|  tsqat  short 
-XEl\o\fcx  to  observe  25.1 
'0\\tcxEm  to  boil  23.4 
-c  to  be  somewhere  sing. 

'0\\c  to  be  219.7 

4|o||c  to  be  in  151.3 

'k\d\\c  to  be  on  39.12 

-x\d\\c  to  be  on  ground  39.18 
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-o||ci  to  roast  in  ashes  185.4 
-o  Icte  to  carry  on  back  114.20 
-eg  to  take 

''0\\cg\am  to  take  134.1 

'0\\cge\LX  to  take  to  water  116.24 

'•x\\cg\am  to  take  away 

-gElge\\cg\am  to  help  28.6 

'<c\\cg\aliL  to  play  17.4 
-o|(«A:oi^  warm  174.13 
-ctto  to  search  on  beach  88.4 
'0\\ck^!L  to  turn  over  fire 
"'Wnata  on  the  other  side,  across 
-naxL  to  miss  something  that  is  needed 

'0\\naxLatc1c  to  lose  43.17 
-o  naiz  to  wipe 
-ni  to  tie  (?) 

'Iclellnidko  to  tie  around  253.2 

'X\\ni\alco  to  tie  around  115.24 
-ngo  to  run  sing. 

-xaWngo  to  run  23.23 

-xaltE]  ngo  to  come  running  28.3 

'0\\ngd'mit  to  cause  to  run  (=  to  carry  away)  27.16 

-o|  \ngue  to  flutter 
-IceI  to  see 

-^^Zllfc^Z  to  see  sing.  obj.  115.1 

-^elJt^Z  to  see  pi.  obj.  66.11 
-ka  to  fly 

-01  led  to  fly 

-t  ^Jca  to  come  flying 

-t\\Jca\mam  to  arrive  flying  and  coming 
-kirn  to  say  127.17 
-ge'xa  to  swim 

'0\\guexa  to  swim  14.15 

-gTA'Z  |^ex<i|a;6  to  swim  across  217.11 
gexe  {-guexe  ?)  to  sweep 

-olguixe  172.5 
'Jed  to  go  home,  to  pass 

-Xi  to  to  go  home  25.9,  to  go  past 

'XatiJeo  to  come  home  212.2 
-ka  {'Jeoi) 

-o]Jed  to  order  129.29 
-gon  another 

-xjjtrue  to  throw  away  17.11 
'0\\kuman  to  look  at  47.2 
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"O^Jcula  to  sharpen  15.21 

-0  l:tik  to  lie  down  on  side  76.8 

-ktolmit  to  take  revenge  on  relative  of  a  murderer  203.10 

'Jctuq  to  enslave 

-0  \Jctc  to  carry  66.4 

-ktcax  (rgs'tcax)  to  cry  275.2 

-0  lArfcan  to  hold  in  hand  271.10 

-o  ,]ctcikt  roasted,  done  134.10 

-o\\ktcilct\amit  to  roast  93.26 
-0  !fcc  to  harpoon  92.9 
-0  Xrd  to  see  217.22 

-o\iJcct',ain  to  go  to  see  187.10 
-oljcci  (probably  the  same  as  -ktc  above)  to  carry  38.18 
-xo  Jccti  to  lie  down,  to  sleep  76.20 
-xalp  Tcctgo  to  throw  down  16.8 
-0  Ic^tck  to  make  net  95.4 
-0  ;X:«x  to  carry  129.19 

-<|*«L  to  bring  127.13 

-<  Jc^L\am  to  arrive  bringing  67.6 
-X:«x  to  tell 

-x,Z  guL'itck  to  tell  37.17 

-x;iA:«*x|6Ml.4 
-IcLewa  to  paddle  135.1 
-o.IAtljw  to  miss  271.13 
-kla  to  haul,  to  pull 

'X\Jc!a  117.19 

-^a(  ,fc/a  to  haul  here 
-fc/oi,  to  glue 
-a!  'g  to  meet 

-gaW^dm  to  arrive  meeting  117.24 
-a  gam<  (-a|  qamifi)  to  look  218.11 
-a  garnet  to  drink 
-Z,  gamx  to  shout 
-qanait  to  lie 

'O/^qunait  to  lie  down  16.23 

-Arllganai^  to  lay  on  top  of 

-oWqund'itx'it  to  fall  down 
-qd^yaqt  between 
-ollga-iL  large 
-qena  orphan 
-'em  to  give  food 

-Zil'em  to  give  food  22.10 

-t\\!em  to  come  to  give  food 

-geWqoim  240.28 
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-'dya  between 

-nli'dya  to  put  between  into  172.20 

-aj^oyamit  to  leave  meanwhile  93.26 

-a;|*oj/<i  time  between  (=  days)  175.9 
-alfwevmL  to  invite  176.18 

'tUewuL  to  invite  here  41.6 
-alftuUx'  to  hit,  to  strike  65.12 
-aW^optit  to  sleep  255.16 
-afoplc  to  steam  on  stones  97.25 
-^Wqot  to  bathe 

'xW^bi  to  bathe  sing.  12.8 

''X\\^Qyut  to  bathe  pi. 
-d'fbtc!  to  awaken  sing.  137.23 

•■a\fmiutc!  to  awaken  pi. 
-a||*anim  to  laugh  at  184.3 
-^bWqc  to  split  wood  45.18,  to  bite  100.13 
'■a\\qcti  to  be  satiated  172.12 
-qud  to  count 

-quafx'it  to  be  counted  (=  to  menstruate)  245.20 
-o  xun  to  drift 
'0\)xik  to  steal  163.12 
-0  \i'ikin  to  search  12.5 
-xgo  to  be  transformed 

"Xgo^mit  to  transform  30.23 
-alia;  tr.  to  do;  intr.  to  become,  to  be 

-||x;om  to  arrive 

-a|  \x\oick  to  begin  to  do  ( =  to  work) 
"QMUwe  many 

-xdyal  common  man  -(xalf) 
-xena  to  stand  pi.,  to  place  upright  23.6 

-xen<i\x'it  to  stand  pi.  235.19 
"Xomem  to  show  41.2 
-gEnlo'ten  to  help  sing  235.5 
'0\xoqtc  to  invite  60.4 
'XolU  dizzy 
"XOl!  to  finish 
-o^xtk  to  swim  (fish)  63.13 
'Xg\aTco  to  surpass  245.13 
-a|  \X8  to  cut 
-Z  to  move 

-o|  %a  to  move 

-x|;Z,Z  to  shake  intr.  156.14 

-otocfc  to  lift  25.21 
-Zap  to  dig 
a  'laxta  next  60.8 
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"oWIeHc  to  roast  124.19 
-o||Zxam  to  say  to  tr.  13.17 
'LEtnat  next  to  last 
"La  to  sit,  to  remain 

'0\\Lait  to  be,  to  sit  22.10 

-gEmWi/iit  to  wait  for  128.5 

-x^lUaii^  dead  pi. 

'Jcl  \La\it  to  be  in  canoe 
'oWijota  to  pull  back  38.13 

-oWLd'talx'it  to  fly  about 
"LkliJc  crooked 
-o|  \Lqat  long 

"OI'l!  (rO\.Lq)  to  win,  to  surpass  30.15 
"LqLa  to  strike 

'ge\\LqLa  to  stab  89.1 

'ZeI  1 0  JL^La  to  hammer 
-xeI  iLXElEtn  to  eat 
'Llala  foolish 
'lIeLex  lean 
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CHINOOE  TEXT 

The  Shamans 
Gita'kikElal^    atge'fx'    e'wa'    tmewa'lEina.*    Ma'ntx*     aLo'nfks,* 

Those  who  have         they  go  thus  theghoflts.  When  three  persous, 

power  of  seeing 

La'newa'      aqLa'x*     pat"     giLa':xaw6k;*®     klimta'"     aqLa'x*     pat* 

that  one  first       someone        really  one  who  has  a  last  someone       really 

makes  him  guardian  spirit;  makes  him 

giLtl'xawok;*®  ka'tsEk"  aqiil'x^  gianu'kst^"  iLa'xawok."  Aqe'ktaox** 

one  who  has  a  middle        some  one       one  who  has  his  guardian  Some  one  pur- 

guardian  spirit;  makes  him         smallness  spirit.  sues  it 

iiA'xanate"      Lka'nax,"      ma'nix'    e'LatcIa**      Lka'nax.^^      Ma'nlx* 

his  life  the  chief,  when  his  sickness  the  chief.  When 

itca'qlatxala^"  aya'xElax'^  qax"   ue'xatk,**  aLkto'plEna*'  La'^ewam** 

its  badness  'it  is  on  it  tnat  trail,  he  utters  it  his  shaman  song 

qo'La'^  La'newa.'    Ma'nix^  eVa"  k'limta'"  itca'qiatxala*"  aya'xElax*® 

that  first  one.  When         thus         behind  its  badness  it  is  on  it 

I  -kBl  TO  SEE,  as  a  transitive  verb  used  with  the  prefixed  element  •'Kir  (§  25.7);  -hi-  Is  introduced  to  make 
the  stem  -kEl  intransitive  (§  26.4);  terminal  4  (with  connecting  weak  vowel  al)  indicates  an  action  char- 
acterized by  many  repetitions  (§  31.7);  this  compound  stem  kikslalis  treated  as  a  masoulhie  noun,  power 
or  SEEING  (§  34.5);  this  appears  as  third  person  plural  possessive  -iO-  (§  23),  and  is  transformed  into  a  per- 
sonal noun  by  prefixed  g-  ($  17.6). 

>  a-  aorist  (f  17.1);  <^  third  person  plural,  special  form  (§  19.2);Hvowellengthenedunder  stress  of  accent; 
-z  usitative  (§  32.11). 

*  e'vm  THUS,  THEN  (J  44.2.) 

4  (-  third  person  plursJ  (§21);  -miival  ghost,  a  stem  introduced  after  the  older  stem  -mimMM  had  boen 
tabooed  on  aceoimt  of  the  death  of  a  person  whose  name  contained  this  word;  -ma  distributive  ending, 
always  used  with  the  stem  -mewal  ($  38.2). 

^  ma'nij,  temporal  conjunction  when. 

•  Lon  thbee;  -ika  plural  indicating  human  beings  ($  38.1);  a-  special  plural. 
'  -a'newa  hrst;  l-  neuter  pronoun  (§  18). 

3  a- aorist,  q-,  subject  some  one  (§  18);  L-  object  it  (§  18);  -d-  directive,  for  6  before  k  sound  (§  10);  >z  stem 
to  do;  contracted  with  the  usitative  ending  -x  (§  32.11),  which  has  drawn  the  accent  to  the  last  syllable. 

>  pat  REALLY,  adverb. 

10  i'katpdk  GUARDIAN  spirit;  -14-  neuter  possessive  (§  23),  after  which  the  k  changes  to  z  (§  6.1):  g-  tnns- 
forms  the  term  into  a  personal  noun  (§  17.6). 

II  knmta'  LAST,  AFTERWARDS,  BEHIND.    Advcrb,  may  also  be  used  as  noun, 
u  kd'UEk  MIDDLE.    Adverb,  may  also  be  used  as  noun. 

u  i-  nukatx  smallness,  with  possessive  pronoun  masculine  third  person,  and  personifying  prefix  ff-  (see 
notes  1, 10). 

i«  See  note  10. 

u^  a-  aorist;  q-  some  one;  -€  him;  stem  presumably  -to';  the  preceding  ]|;  seems  to  be  adverbial  on 
(§  25.3),  because  when  accented  it  takes  the  form  gR',  and  because,  after  5,  an  d  is  inserted  f<4Iowlng  it:  for 
instance,  aqugo'ta'x  197.15  some  one  pursues  them;  the  verb  has,  however,  only  one  object.  It  neyer 
occurs  with  directive  -^. 

I*  i'kana'ti  life,  soul.    Neuter  possessive  (§  23).    See  also  note  10. 

17  i-ka'nax  chief,  rich  man;  Oko'nax  chieftainess  (§  7);  Lkd'nax  Indefinite,  a  chief. 

^  ^-tc!a  sickness.    Masculine  noun;  neuter  possessive. 

u  y-qfatxala  badness.    Masculine  noun,  feminine  possessive,  relating  to  the  feminine  noun  ui'pUk. 

*o  Intransitive  verb  with  indirect  object;  a-  aorist;  p  for  i  between  vowels  (§  17.1),  he  (namely,  bad- 
ness); d-  HER  (namely,  trail);  -x-  indicates  that  the  badness  belongs  to  the  trail  (§  24);  -{  to(§  25.1);  -a- 
directive  before  k  sound  (§  10);  -x  stem  to  do,  to  be. 
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qax"     ue'xatk,"     ka"      qd'La*^     iau'a"     klimta'"     aLktoplEna'x" 

that  trail,  and  that  one  tbea-^  behind  he  utters  it 

La'^ewam."    Cka*®  mE'nx'I**  nop5'nEmx^®   ka"  at5goe'la-itx,"   tatcl 

his  song.  And  a  little  while         it  Is  dark  and  they  treat  tiim,  how- 

ever, 

ayu'ktEliL"  io'itEt"  ka"  aqita'^om'*  iLa'xanate ^**  qo'iA**  ge'Latcla.** 

tne  morning      .    comes         and  Kome  one  his  life  that  one  who  has 

star  reaches  it  '  his  sickness. 

Aqio'cgam**    iLa'xanate."     Noxota'kox"    tgiVxawdk"    gita'kikElal.^ 

Some  one  takes  his  life.  They  return  their  guardian         those  who  have 

it  spirits  power  of  seeing. 

E'xtEmae»»    m6'kcli*°  aLa'^oix/^   e'xtEmac"'*    e'xti"    aLa'«olx"    ka" 

Sometimes  twice  are  between,         sometimes  once  is  between         and 

aqe'tElotxax*'    ita'xanate"    qigo**   noxota'komx  ^*   qo'ta**  tga'wok.^ 

some  one  gives  his  soul  as  they  return  those  guardian 

him  to  them  spirits. 

Tla'ya*^  aLxa'x**  ge'LatcIa.** 

WeU  he  becomes    one  who  has 

his  sickness. 

Ma'nix*  aqia'wax**    iiil'^anate"    ge'Latcla,**  atge'Jx'   gita'kikElaP 

When       some  one  pursues        his  soul  one  who  has  his       they  go     those  who  have  the 

him  sickness  power  of  seeing, 

ma'ntx*     aqia'wax"     iLa'?anate"    ge'LatcIa;**    iau'a"     qiqlE'tcqta^** 

when        some  one  pursues  his  soul  one  who  has  theit  to  the  left 

him  sickness;  "^ 


^  Demonstrative  feminine,  absent  past  (§  44);  the  corresponding  masculine  is  ^ix. 

«  VrifyUk  TRAIL.    Stem  probably  -^. 

*■  a-  aorist;  l-  indefinite  (neuter)  subject;  -Jb<  indicates  l  as  transitive  subject  (§  19);  -i  them;  •6-  directive; 
stem  plEna  (Upper  Chinook  -^Bna). 

M  irqg'wam  shaman's  sonq.  Neuter  posses^ve  (§  23);  since  the  accent  is  thrown  back  l^efore  the  q,  it 
Is  weakened  to  <  (§  6.3). 

^  qdiM,  neuter  demonstrative,  absent  invisible  past  (§  44). 

s*  The  connective  conjunction  appears  as  kOy  k/a,  and  eka.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  0ve  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  their  uses. 

^  TnEN.    Demonstrative  adverb  related  to  g'lva. 

»  See  note  23,  with  usltative  suffix  -x  (§  32.11). 

»  mank  a  little;  with  adverbial  ending  -d,  the  k  is  sJways  aspirated. 

M  Irregular  formation  from  the  feminine  stem  -p^.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  directive  -6  had  been 
inserted  in  the  verbal  form  in  which  the  aoristic  n-  appears  before  a  vowel  (§  17.1).  This  n-  has  assimilated 
the  -2  of  -poZ  (§  8).    The  explanation  is,  however,  not  satisfactory. 

M  o-  aorist;  ^  third  person  plural  intransitive  subject;  -o-  third  person  plural  object  before  -g;  -gi-  prefix 
eliminating  one  object  (?)  (§  26.4);  -la-U  stem,  perhaps  -l+-a-U  (§  29.1). 

S3  Intransitive  third  person  masculine  singular  before  vowel,  when  the  i-  takes  a  consonantic  character, 
so  that  the  aoristic  a  is  retained;  -u  directive;  stem  -klEliL. 

s*  f-  third  person  masculine  singular  before  vowel,  -6. 

^  a-  aorist; -f-  indefinite  subject;  -t-  third  person  masculine  singular  object;  -/a'  stem  to  pursue;  -6m  for 
-am  after  k  sound,  to  arrive  (§  26.1). 

*»  See  I'uOtla  (note  18);  g-  personal  noun  ($  17.6). 

••a-  aorist;  -f- indefinite  subject;  -i-  third  person  masculine  singular  object;  -5  directive;  <Q'  stem  to 
take;  -urn  completion  of  motion. 

"  n-  aorist  before  vowel;  -6-  third  person  plural  before  k  sound;  -i  reflexive;  -o  probably  short  and  intro- 
duced after  o  preceding  z;  A  stem  to  come;  ako  around,  back;  -z  usltative. 

» i-  plural;  tqH'-  third  person  plural  possessive;  Vkaw6k  guardian  spirit. 

»  ip,  one;  -ma  distributive;  -g  adverb. 

«  mdibcf  two;  -« (—  -^)  adverb. 

41  Or  aorist;  L-  intransitive  third  person  neuter  subject;  -a-  directive,  for  -6-  Ixsfore  k  sound;  stem-  'oya 
between;  -z  usltative. 

« Ip.  one;  -i  (-=  -i)  adverb. 

«  a-  aorist;  •<f  Indefinite  subject;  -2-  him;  -«-  them;  -i-  to;  -5-  directive;  -ii  to  give  away;  -x  usltative. 
This  form  is  unusual  in  so  far  as  the  two  terminal  x's  are  not  contracted  and  the  accent  Is  not  on  the  ultima. 

M  Demonstrative  adverb  9-  invisible;  -i-  masculine;  -go  there. 

«  See  note  37;  -mn  for  -am  after  k  sound  and  perhaps  contracted  with  -nko;  -1  usltative. 

4*  See  note  25,  plural^ 

"  See  §  46.3. 

«  a-  aorist;  -h-  neuter;  -z-  reflexive;  -d-  directive,  for  -6-  before  k  sound;  -x  stem  to  do. 

•  a-  aorist;  -^-  Indefinite  subject;  -f-  third  person  masculine  object;  -d-  directive,  accented  before  w; 
Hoo-  TO  PtntsuE  one;  -z  usltative. 

M  fiq/K'Icqta  lspt;  qinq/eama'  right.    Particles. 
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qax'^       ue'^tk"      aix^'tx;*^      nogo'gotmx"       gita'kikElal:^       "0, 

that  trail  it  went;  they  say  uose  who  have  the  '*Oh« 

power  of  Heeing: 

ix)'inEqta,'^'       taL I ! "  ^*      Ma'nix  ^       iau'a "       qinq  leama'  ^      ay o'lx* 

he  will  die,         neverthelew*! "  When  (here  to  the  right  goes 

iLil'xanate:"    "0,     tla'ya^'     qLa'xo."*® 

his  Boul:  "Oh,  well       some  one  will  make 

him." 

Aqiga'*omx"     qigo**       naLxoa'pe^      ile'e.'*      la'xkate**      aL.kLE- 

Some  one  reaches  k         wnen  the  hole  ground.  There  they  always 

*E'mcta-itx"*  tmemElo'ctikc."'  Ma'Dix**  aLkiil'mctx*^  ge'iAtcIa^  go** 

drink  it  the  ghoflts.  When  he  has  drunk  it      the  one  who  has    there 

his  sickness 

qo'iA*®   Ltcuq,**   aita*'    nekct   qa'nsix*'   tlaya'*^  aqLa'x.*    Qe'xtce" 

that  water,  then  not  (&ny)  how  well  someone         Endeavoring 

makes  him. 

ka'nauwe®"    tga'qewama^®    ataLge/la-itx,'^     nakct^'    Llpax^'    aqta'x.' 

all  their  shaman  songs         they  treat  him,  not  well  some  one 

makee  him. 

ii!ap^'      aqo/ax'*       iLa'xanate^"      qo'La*'^       LkLamctx''       Ltcuq.® 

Find       some  one  does  it  his  life  that  it  has  drunk  it  the  water. 

Aqio'cgamx,'*  ia'qoa-ii.^^  qix'**  ikana'te.^"    Noxota'kux*^  tga'xawok" 

Some  one  takes  it,       it  is  large  Uiat  life.  They  return  their  guardian 

spirits 

gita'kikElal.^    LVqoa-iL^^    qix**^    ikanii'te."     Aqio'cgamx**     qloa'p" 

those  who  have  It  is  large  that  life.  Some  one  takes  it  near 

power  of  seeing. 

ia'kua'*     Nate'tanue'^    ka**    iano'kstx"     ne/xElax."     Nogo'go-irnx" 

here  Indiana  and         itA  smallnem       eomes  to  be  on  it.  They  say 

61  a-  aoilst;  -ir  neuter  subject;  -6-  directive;  see  note  2. 

^>  n-  aorlst  before  vowel;  -d-  plural  before  k  soimd;  -go  introduced  before  H:  stop  ({  19.26);  -k'tm, -gi-m  to 
SAY,  in  which  -6-  is  introduced  in  harmony  with  preceding  o  (§  7);  -x  usitative. 

"  L  neuter  subject;  -o-  directive;  stem  -mEqt  dead,  -a  future. 

M  See  §50. 

*^  a-  aorlst  before  consonantlc  y,  which  stands  for  intervocalic  -i-  third  person  masculine  subject  (see 
note  51). 

•«  q-  indefinite  subject;  -l-  neuter  object;  -d-  directive  before  k  sound;  -x  stem  to  do;  -6  future  for  -a  after 
Jt  sound  (§  26.1). 

"  Or  aorlst;  q-  indefinite  subject;  -t-  third  x)erson  masculine  object;  -ga-  adverbial  prefix  (?);  -*  stem  to 
vbkt;  -Om  for  -am  after  Jl;  sound,  completion  of  motion  (compare  note  34). 

w  na-  prefix  for  local  names  (§  40.3);  Lxoap  onomatopoetlc  tenn,  to  dig;  -i  suffix. 

w  Stem  -ilx;  masculine;  on  account  of  accented  vowel  following  the  cluster  -li,  the  y  is  dropped  (J  6.2); 
•^suffix. 

«  See  §  44. 

A  a-  aorist;  'Lk-  neuter  transitive  subject  with  following  k  sound  (§  19);  -l-  neuter  object,  implying 
water  (see  note  65);  -qamcf  stem  to  drink,  here  modified  by  accent  into  -'amct;  -a-iu  always  ((  31.10). 

"*  See  note  4.    The  stem -7n^7nE/d«<  dead  was  used  occasionally  by  the  narrator;  f-  plural;  -ike  plural 
ending  (§38.1). 

«  See  note  61.    This  form  stands  for  aLkLE^'Emctx. 

«*  Demonstrative  adverb  (§  44). 

•  Stem-teu^;  neuter. 

«  See  §  47. 

«  See  §  44. 

«  Adverb  indicating  an  action  performed,  but  not  attaining  the  desired  end. 

« Indefinite  numeral  (|  51). 

"I  See  note  24.    Ilere  the  stem  -qewam  is  retained  in  Its  original  form;  tgor  plural,  possessiTe  third  peraon 
plural;  -ma  plural. 

n  fl- aorist;  -t-  third  person  plimtl  intransitive  subject;  -/,-  neuter  object  (see  note  31). 

^  nsket  NOT,  with  rhetoric  emphasis  nSkct. 

™  Attribute  complement. 

T4  a.  aorist;  q-  Indefinite  subject;  -f-  masculine  object;  -a  directive  before  k  sound;  -x  stem  to  do. 

f*  i-  third  person  masculine  singular  continuatlvp;  -a  directive  before  k  sound;  -qoa-iL  stem  labqb. 

w  Demonstrative  adverb  of  the  groups  fwa,  iau'a,  ia'kwa  (§  44). 

"  Plural  in  na-:  stem  -te'tanue  (§21). 

n  Intransitive  verb;  n- aorist;  -^-contracted  from  i-i  he  bis  (§  12);    -z-  reflexive;  -4-  to;  -a>  direottTe 
before  Jt  sound;  -z  stem  to  do,  to  be. 
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ktoguila'le:^'       ''Lo'nas    nakct"       LE't!oix»«       ka"       Lo'mEqta."" 

those  who  treat  them:      *'  PerhapH  not  it  comes  between        and  he  will  die." 

Niktco'ktixe."^     Qe'xtce*^     aqe'tElot"      iLa'xanate."      Aqft'tslotx," 

It  gclB  day.  Endeavoring    some  one  gives  It  to  his  life.  Some  one  gives  it  to 

them  them 

qloa'p^'     ka'nauwe**    e'laL^a**     ka*'    aLo'mBqtx."     NiLgEnga'g-ux" 

nearly  all  his  body  and  he  dies.  It  Is  too  small 

iLa'xanate." 

his  soul. 

[Translation.] 

The  seers  go  thus  to  the  ghosts.  When  there  are  three  of  them, 
the  one  who  has  a  strong  guardian  spirit  is  placed  first,  and  one  who 
has  a  strong  guardian  spirit  is  placed  last.  One  who  has  a  small 
guardian  spirit  is  placed  in  the  middle.  The  soul  of  a  chief  is  pursued 
when  the  chief  is  sick.  When  the  trail  is  bad,  the  first  one  utters  his 
shaman  song.  When  the  trail  is  bad  behind,  then  the  one  there 
behind  utters  his  shaman  song.  And  it  is  night  for  a  little  while, 
and  they  treat  him;  but  when  the  morning  star  comes,  the  soul  of 
the  sick  one  is  overtaken.  His  soul  is  taken.  The  guardian  spirits 
of  the  seers  return.  Sometimes  his  soul  is  given  to  him  two  nights, 
sometimes  one  night,  after  the  guardian  spirits  return.  Then  the 
sick  one  becomes  well. 

When  the  soul  of  a  sick  person  is  pursued,  the  seers  go,  when  the 
soul  of  the  sick  person  is  pursued.  There  it  went  thus  on  the  trail  to 
the  left.  Then  the  seers  say,  '*0h,  he  will  die,  anyway!"  when  the 
soul  went  there  thus  to  the  right,  '*0h,  he  will  become  well!" 

It  is  reached  where  there  is  a  hole  in  the  ground.  There  the  ghosts 
are  in  the  habit  of  drinking.  When  the  sick  one  has  drunk  of  that 
water,  he  can  not  be  made  well  at  all.  All  those  who  have  shaman 
songs  try  to  treat  him,  but  he  is  not  made  well. 

The  soul  of  one  who  has  drunk  of  that  water  is  found.  It  is  taken. 
That  soul  is  large.  The  guardian  spirits  of  the  seers  return.  That 
soul  is  large.  It  is  taken  here,  near  to  the  Indians,  and  it  grows 
small.  Those  who  treat  them  say,  '* Perhaps  it  will  not  be  one  night 
before  he  will  die."  It  gets  daylight.  The  attempt  is  made  to  give 
him  his  soul.  It  is  given  to  him.  It  nearly  (fills)  his  body,  and  he  dies. 
His  soul  is  too  small. 

v*  See  note  31 .    k-  personal  noun . 

w  See  note  41.    Presumably  with  directive  -t-  to  come,  which  is  strengthened  by  the  elision  of  q  (§  G.3). 

•> »-  aorlst  before  vowel;  -f-  masculine  subject;  -k  Is  a  prefix.    The  oripin  of  the  sufTlx  is  not  clear. 

B  &  rhetoric  lengthening  of  e  (see  notes  43,  72). 

•  g-  masculine  pronoun;  -lo-  neuter  possessive;  -L'a  stem  body. 

•«  n-  aorlst;  -4-  third  person  masculine  intransitive  subject  referring  to  the  soul;  -l-  neuter  object,  referring 
to  the  owner  of  the  soul  or  life;  -^En  probably  for  -gRl  on  account  of  (§  25.4);  -^  probably  stem;  -ago 
AMOVKD,  or  part  of  stem;  -x  usltatlve. 


EATHLAMET  TEXT 

Exa't*  ne'qatoxEm'  nai'ka'  tgE'qleyuqtikc.^    Tqe'qiAX*  qatciuxoa'- 

One      he  sang  conjurer's         I  ray  ancestijro.  One  hundred        he  owned 

song 

watcguix.**    lAxanakco'ngut'  iLa'lxam.*    No?:ua'koax"  ta-itci*^  te'lxam* 

songs.  lAxanakcd'ngut  his  town.  They  assembled       those  people 

ta'xi"      tE'LaqLpa"      ya'xi"      iqe'qtcxam.^       Lakt"      Lpo'lEinax" 

that  his  house  at  that  the  one  who  sang  Four  nlghtii 

conjurer's  songs. 

noxuiwl'yutckuax^"     ta-itci*®     te'lxam.®      A'qa*^     nige'mx*"    ja'xi" 

they  danced  those  people.  Then  said  that 

iqe'qtcxam:'    ''A'qa^^     Lxato'guala"   La'xi"    Lqleyo'qt,*  aLxetElo'tc- 

one  who  sang  "Then        he  will  come  to  hear       that  old  man,         he  will  go  to ^ee 

conjurer's  song: 

xama."'^       IgoxuiLo'xoa-it'*   te/lxam:*    ''Qa'mta"   Lq"  aLte'mama** 

the  dances."  They  thought  the  people:.         "Whence       maybe     he  will  arrive 


1  Stem-^ft  one;  feminine  ag'xt;  neuter  Lift;  plural  tltft;  forms  Indicating  human  beings  S'xat,  o^fot, 
Wzat,  il'xat. 

>  St«m  -iciam:  the  preceding  -Jt-  (heard  here  generally  -q-)  probably  on;  ne-  transitional  masculine  (§17). 

*  naika  1,  Independent  personal  pronoun;  used  here  to  intensify  the  possessive  pronoun  in  the  foUowing 
noun. 

<  -qfeydt  old  person;  t-  plural;  gs-  my;  -iltc  plural,  human  beings. 
'  This  form  is  not  otherwise  known. 

<  qa-  a  very  frequent  verbal  prefix  in  Kathlamet,  either  transitional,  or  a  slurry  form  of  aqa  thkn  con- 
tracted with  transitional  i-:  tc-  he,  transitive  subject;  -t-  him;  this  verb  may  correspond  to  Chinook 
tcid'xuwalttk  he  helped  her  sino  (Chinook  Texts  144.3). 

">  Laxanakco'ngut  is  a  Nehelim  town,  called  in  that  language  Neso'ka;  perhaps  derived  from  6ngvt  a 
small  bay  with  steep  banks,  and  Ld'iane  outside. 

» i-  masculine;  -Ld-  indefinite  possessive;  -Ixam  town,  from  stem  -tx.  The  neuter  or  indefinite  possesdve 
pronoun  refers  here  to  the  indefinite  ancestor  whose  name  is  not  stated.  From  the  same  stem  Is  formed 
ti'liam .  with  t-  plural  prefix. 

» Stem  probably  -fcoa  (Lower  Chinook  -ko);  no-  transitional,  third  person  plural;  -rua-  reflexive  after  d 
vowel;  -koa  stem;  -x  usitatlve. 

w  Demonstrative,  indicating  human  beings  (sec  5  44). 

"  Demonstrative  plural,  referring  to  tquL  house. 

"  Without  possessive  pronoun  this  noun  has  the  stem  -qui:  with  possessive  pronoun  the  vowel  is  dropped. 
It  has  always  the  plural  prefix  /-;  -La-  refers  to  the  same  person  as  the  possessive  in  iLd'lfam  (see  note  8); 
•pa  at  (§  5.')). 

"  ya'ii,  iDu'tL  La^i  demonstratives  (§44). 

>«  Numeral;  for  human  beings  the  form  la'ktikc  Is  used. 

1*  tod'pol  night;  l-  indefinite  pronoun;  -pol  night,  dark;  -max  distributive  plural. 

"  Tio-,  igo-  transitional  third  person  plural  (§  17);  -lui-  reflexive,  used  apparently  In  this  verb  only  in  tb© 
phiral;  the  u  is  introduced  after  preceding  6;  stem  -tee  to  dance;  always  ending  with  -4  expressing  repe- 
tition, or  -tck  expressing  probably  an  Inchoative  (§31);  -r  usitatlve. 

1'  This  is  the  most  common  connective  and  then  (see  note  6). 

n  ni- masculine  transitional;  -krim,  accented,  -gem  to  say;  -x  usitatlve. 

u  L-  indejinite;  -xa-  reflexive;  the  stem  does  not  occur  in  any  other  place  In  the  available  mateiial. 

»  a-  future;  -L-  Indefinite;  -r-  reflexive;  -e-  him;  -/-  coming;  -lotcx  to  look  on;  -am  to  go  to ;  -a  future. 

n  igo-  transitional  third  person  plural  (§  17);  -x-  reflexive  changed  to  -fui-  after  preceding  -<►-,•  -l6io  to 
think;  -a-it  suirix  expressing  rest. 

"  qd  where;  -mta  suffix,  not  free;  whence,  whither. 

»  Lq  enclitic  particle,  may  be. 

«♦  a-  future;  -l-  indefinite;  -II  to  come;  -mam  for  -am  after  vowel  to  arrive  (§29);  -a  future. 

670 
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lax'"  Lqlevo'qt?*  L3:uan**  e'wa"  Naqe'lem"  aLte'mama**  aLxitElo'tc- 

tbat  Ola  man?  Perhaps  thus  Kehelim  he  will  arrive        he  will  see  the 

xama,'®  Lxuan*^  e'wa'®  Tia'klelakix'*  aLte'mama**  aLxitElo'tcxama."*^ 

dance,         perhaps        thus  Clatsop       *         he  will  arrive  he  will  see  the  dance." 

Igo'ponEm."      A'qa"    wi't'ax*®    igu^uiwi'yutck"    ta-itci*®    tfe'lxam.* 

It  grew  dark.  Then  again  they  danced  those  people. 

Qe'qlavaq"    wa'polpa,"    a'qa"    tEll"    igo'xoax"    ta-ttci^**    te'lijcam.* 

Middle  night  at,  then  tired  became  those  people. 

Igugoaqe'witx'it.**       Le?a't*    Lq!ey5'qt*     Lqage'lak^    as"    no'Lltx** 

They  rested.  One  old  woman  and  a  little* 

igo'ponEm"     a'qa"    iLoqo'ptit.'®    Qloa'p*®    e'ktEliL**    qiLXE'qo-ftq" 

It  was  dark  then  she  slept.  Near  morning  star  she  arose 

La'xi"  Lqleyo'qt*  Lqage'lak.^''    A'qa"  ta'nki**  ige'xox.*^   iLgiltcE'maq*^ 

that  old  woman.  Then      something  was  (there).  She  heard 

q!a'e  qia'e  q!a'e*®  ta'nki*'  ige'xox**   ict'qepa.*^    iLXLo'xoa-it'*  lA'xi" 

noise  of  a  crack  opening    something  was  the  door  at  She  thought  that 

Lqlevo'qt:*     "Lxuan**  saq***'    iqantct'txam.*^    Ni'xua*^®  antcuqo'yutc- 

olct  one:  "  Perhaps       war  some  one  comes  to  Well  I  awoke 

make  on  us. 

qEma*^  te'lxam/"    A'qa"  iLktuqo'yutcq,'*  ac"  qEnE'mkatix"  ta-Itci^® 

them         the  people."  Then  she  wolce  them,  and       remaining  quiet*         those 

te'lxam*.       Iguxoa'qo-Itq^*      ta-ttci*®     tS'lxam."       Igfuxoala'yutck.^* 

people.  They  arose  those  people.  They  arose. 


«  Perhaps  related  to  -£A:o.  to  thtnk  (see  note  21);  compare  mxi/y^puan  tci  ^lo&'pif  do  you  think  it  is 
NEAR?  26.5. 

M  Demonstrative,  adverb  (see  1 44). 

^  na-  locative  prefix  (§  40);  -qilim  stem  for  a  place  name  south  of  C<dumbia  river;  TqiWmvks  the  peo- 
ple OF  Naqi'Um  (nehelhi),  the  Tillamook. 

"  i'  plural;  -id'-  his;  -kUlak  roasted,  deied  salmon;  -fz  adverbial  ending;  where  there  are  their 
BOASTED  SALMON,  the  native  name  of  Clatsop.  In  the  Clatsop  dialect  the  name  lA'UEp  has  the  same 
meaning;  lA-  their;  4sBp  roasted,  dried  salmon. 

» ig6-  transitional  and  directive;  -pol  night;  -^pdnMm  it  is  always  night  (see  §  8). 

»  AGAIN  corresponding  to  Lower  Chinook  wezt. 

SI  qi'q/apak  the  middle  of  a  thing. 

» ic-  nominal  prefix  (§  17);  d-  feminine;  -^l  night;  -pa  at,  in. 

s*  Onomatopoetic  particle  verb. 

**  ig6-  transitional  Intransitive  third  person  plural;  -z-  reflexive;  -oo-  changed  from  o  after  6;  -x  to  do. 

» igugoa-  third  person  plural  before  it  sound  (§  19);  -qiwU  to  rest;  -tU  suffix  (§  29). 

M  £-  Indefinite;  -qag^lak  woman. 

S7  M,  oc  connective  conjunction,  sometimes  used  for  while. 

»n6L!  A  little;  nd'Lltx-  adverb. 

*•  iL-  indefinite  transitional;  -6-  directive;  -qoptU  to  sleep. 

«  NEARLY,  NEAR  BY;  also  q/od'pif  ALMOST. 

«  stem  'klBttL, 

^  qiir  see  note  6;  -x-  reflexive;  -qo^tq  to  arise. 

«*  t&n  what;  lAu  who;  ta'tiki  something. 

**  igi-  transitional  third  person  masculine;  -x-  reflexive;  -o-  directive;  -x  to  do; 

<*  iLgi-  it  him;  -I-  Is  probably  the  prefix  to  (§  25);  stem  -tesmaq  to  hear;  the  terminal  -aq  may  also  be 
a  suffix. 

**  An  onomatopoetic  particle. 

*^  i-  masculine;  -ci'qe  doorway;  -pa  at. 

<•  A  particle  verb  (see  p.  46). 

« i'  transitional;  -q-  some  one;  -nte  inclusive  plural;  -/  to  come;  -x  to  do;  -am  to  arrive. 

»•  nixua  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  German  "doch; "  here  it  might  be  translated  anyway. 

"  a-  future;  -ntc- 1  them;  -u  directive;  -qotcq  p\uTBX',-q6ptUeq  to  awaken;  -sm  distributive;  each  one  (?); 
•a  future. 

^  iLkt-  it  them. 

*»  Perhaps  qdn  quiet;  distributive  qansma;  -katix-  adverbial  suffix;  compare  Chinook  ia'zkati  right 
there;  qfod'pkati  quite  near. 

M  igo-  transitional  third  person  plural;  -foa-  reflexive  after  o;  -qoAtq  to  arise. 

» igaxoa-  see  note  54;  4aUk  plural;  4HyiUck  to  arise;  this  word  contains  the  Inchoative  -tck,  and  may  be 
the  stem  -/  to  move. 
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Iteo'guiga"  tga'aamatc?."    IqLo'lxam'"  Laxi"  Lexa't:^  "  Wai*'  a'xa** 

They  tooK  their  arrows.  He  was  told         that         one:  "  Li^ht        do  It 

wu'xi"  a'toL.""     Wa?^'  iLE'kox'*  La'xi"  LgoaLe'l:^.*'    A'qa"  ta'nki** 

that  Are."  Light  he  did  that  person.  Then       something 

Lax**  ige'xox**   icfqepa.*'    Lxuan"   a'wima"  Jcta'qa-iLax**  sia'xost* 

Yisihle        Decame  the  door  at.  Perhaps  thus  its  largeness  its  face 

La*'  LktemEna'kstg."    Igugoa'k'Im**  ta-ttci^®  te'lxam:*   "  Iqctxe'Lau*® 

like  the  moon  like.  They  said  those  people:  "A  monster 

ya'?:i"  alflxge'tpqa.""  Ige'k'tm'*  ya'sd"  iqe'qtcxam:*  "Iqcxe'Lautci  ?" 

that       he  wilTcome  m."  He  said  that      the  one  who  sang        '^A  monster  is  it? 

the  conjurer's  song: 

La'xka^'    La':?:!"    Lqleyo'qt*    iLxetBlo'tcxam*®    iLgEmcitooe/naain."  ''* 

he  that  old  one  he  came  to  see  the  dance      he  came  to  give  you  food.'* 

Qoct'*    ige'pixL^*    yaxi'ya?"    igixElo'tcxam.'*     Tia'maq'*    iqte'Iox,** 

Behold  a  sea  lion  that  he  came  to  see  the  dance.       His  shots       they  made  on  it, 

kopa'"    io'maqt.^'      KEla'l:^*'     ca'xalix**     ya'xi"     e'Lxam,"    tatc!a 

there  it  died.  Far  up     *  that  town,  never- 

theless 

iuqueVul^l?*  ya'xi"     ig6'p{?:L.^*      A'qa"     itgixE'lEmux**      ta-ttci*® 

It  went  up  Uuit  sea  lion.  Then  they  ate  those 

tS'Lpun,*  ta-Itci*®  igg'taxelo'tcxe.**    Oxue'lutcx**  ya'?i"  e'tcxampa.'^ 

people,  those         who  had  come  to  see        They  saw  the  dance     that  song  at. 

the  dance. 

KIoaLqe'  La'yuLEmax^  a'nqa**  Laxanakco'ngut^  nai'ka"  tgs'qleyuq- 

supems 
hdper 


Thus  then  supernatural     long  ago  Lazanakcd'ngut  I  my  anoestors. 

wp< 


iSkc. 


4 


M  U{f5-  THET  them;  ifEl  after  0 changed  to  -gui;  stem  -ga  to  take. 

"  ^  plural;  tgO^  their;  -qamatqp  arrow. 

M^j>soME  ONE  Hm;  -^directive;  -l^m  to  say. 

B*  Onomatopoetlc  particle  verb. 

•0  Imperative  of  transitive  verb  without  subject;  d-  feminine  object;  -z  to  do;  -a  future. 

<i  a-  feminine;  -461  fire. 

'  Probably  i-  transitional;  L-n;  -k  Indicating  preceding  transitive  subject;  -a-  her;  -z  to  do. 

o  Probably  from  the  stem  -ilx  place,  country. 

M  i'wa  thus;  distributive  &'wimax  (7) 

«  i-  masculine;  -cCd-  their  two  sides,  relating  to  the  following  dual  noim  face;  -qa-iiax  largenesss. 

M  S'  dual;  -id';  his;  -xdat  face,  eyes. 

"  La  JUST  UKE. 

"  In  Chinook  SkLSfmtn  is  used  for  moon.  After  the  death  of  a  man  named  KhB'mBn,  whose  guardian 
Spirit  was  the  moon,  the  Kathlamet  discarded  the  word  akLB'mEn,  which  corresponds  to  the  Lower  Chi> 
nook  form,  and  used  aJka'ftn  Instead  (see  Lkatmu'k»  Kathlamet  Texts  27.3).  The  word  at  this  place  corre- 
sponds to  the  plural  of  the  Lower  Chinook,  and  should  read  perhaps  LkLsmEfM'k9  (see  Chinook  Texts 
245.18);  the  ending  41  like  (see  f  55). 

"  igvr  transitional  third  person  plural;  -goa-  lnserte<l  before  stem  in  k:  -k'im  to  say;  see  note  18. 

ro  Stem  -qcizl'Lan. 

71  o^  future  before  vowels  (§  17);  i-  he;  -Ix-  us;  -ifft  coiiing  to;  -pg  into;  -a  future. 

7*  tci  interrogative  particle. 

n  ia'fka,  a*fka,  La'^ka  he,  she,  it. 

T4  {.  transitional;  LgMtne-  it  you;  -4  to  come;  -qoim  to  give  pood;  -am  to  arrive. 

n  An  exclamation. 

w  Stem  'ifi'pi'XL. 

"  Demonstrative,  see  §  44. 

"  igi'  transitional  intransitive;  -zeI  reflexive  on  behalf  of  themselves;  -6-  directive;  -Icxam  to  go  to 

SEE. 

n  t-  plural  pronun;  -i&r  his;  -maq  the  act  of  shooting. 

M  iq^U  somebody  them  on  him;  -o-  directive;  -z  to  do,  to  make. 

w  Perhaps  better  g6-^'  there  at. 

n  t>  masculine;  -o-  directive;  -maqi  to  die,  singular. 

»  Both  words  contain  the  adverbial  ending  -fz. 

M  From  a  stem  -ql  to  go  up;  -wvlft  up. 

*  Ugi'  they  him  ;  •xE'lMmuf  used  here  as  a  transitive  verb;  more  commonly  intransitive  UlxK'lEmuf  trev 
at,  in  heperence  to  him  ;  stem  -muf. 

■"See  note 20;  -xflotex  to  witness  a  dance;  6-  third  person  plural;  gl'tazeWtcxf  is  nominal,  probably 
the  ones  who  had  their  witnessino;  g-  nomen  actoris;  t-  masculine;  -ta  theirs. 

"  See  note  2;  e^tcxam  the  conjurer's  bono  that  is  sung;  -pa  at. 

"  Id-  theirs;  -fftlLEma  supernatural  being. 

••  In  Lower  Chinook  d^nqati. 


WISHRAM  TEXT^ 

By  Edward  Sapir 

Coyote  and  ItoIe'^yan 
Aga'   kwd'pt'  gayu'ya*   isklu'lya*   wi'tlax/    Na'2wit^  gayu'yam;' 

Now  then  he  went  Coyote  as^n.  Straightway        he  arrived 

going; 

ISfalixB'ltcmaq*     isklu'lya    gwa'ntsim*®     qtuiatla'mElqt^^     idE'l^am" 

he  heard  Coyote  always  they  (Indef.)  arc  always       the  people 

swallowing  them  down 

1  A  connected  English  translation  of  this  text  will  be  found  in  Saplr's  Wlshram  Texts,  Publications  of 
the  American  Ethnological  Society,  n,  41 ,  43.  The  Indian  text  as  here  given  has  been  very  slightly  normal- 
ised from  Its  form  as  there  published  (i)p.  40, 42). 

>  Used  partly  with  weak  temporal  force,  partly  as  mere  connective  in  narrative.  It  is  frequently  prao- 
tIcaUy  untranslatable  into  English. 

*  kw6pt,  THEN,  AT  THAT  TiMB,  is  regularly  used  with  preceding  a^  to  mark  new  step  in  narrative.  It 
can  be  analysed  into  demonstrative  stem  kufd-  (or  ktro-)  that  (»  Chinook  g6  thsrb)  and  local  suffix 
"PiJjT  to  (so  AND  so)  FAB.  Neither  of  these  elements  occurs  freely.  kw6-  is  not  used  to  form  demon- 
strative pronouns,  only  occurring  stereotyped  in  several  adverbs;  besides  kwdpt  we  have  kw&'ba  thbrs 
(note  30),  and  kw(ydau  and  (note  46).  -pC  also  hardly  seems  to  occur  except  stereotyped  in  adverbs; 
of.  dapt  AS  FAS  A8  THIS  (related  to  d^'ba,  this-in->hbrb,  as  kw6pt  Is  to  kw(ybc),  and  jfo^,  as  fab  ab 
THAT  TONDBR,  from  fa'fi  OFF  TONDBR).    See  also  note  66. 

4  go-  igal-  before  vowels)  —  tense  prefix  denoting  remote  past,  regularly  used  In  myth  narrative.  •  |f-« 
3d  per.  masc.  subj.  intr.,  referring  to  iffc/u'/ya,  before  consonants  it  would  appear  as  -<-,  while  gal-  would 
then  appear  as  tense  prefix  (gorf-  —  ffal4-:  see  notes  9,  26,  32, 47).  -k-  —  directive  prefix  aw  at  from 
8PBAKEB.    -fw  —  verb  stem  to  oo. 

*  <-  —  masc.  noun  prefix  with  which  -f-  in  gayu'tfa  is  in  agreement,  -tklu'lya  ■-  noun  stem  coTOTBp 
apparently  not  capable  of  analysis;  perhaps  loan-word  from  Klickitat  rpi'lifa.  Chinook  has  another  stem, 
-ilOfUvpat. 

>  Composed  of  wi*tla  again  and  deictic  particle  -x:  cf.  da*ujfa  (note  54)  and  da'ttyoz  this.  foVtia 
Is  most  plausibly  explained  as  stereotyped  adverb  from  wi-,  masc.  noun  prefix  (originally  independent 
masc.  pronoun?  See  notes  19  and  33),  and  -I/a,  emphatic  particle  added  to  pronouns,  too,  also  (see  note 
21).  According  to  this  analysis  wi't!a{t)  was  originally  formed  from  *v)i  as  ga'p!fUjt)  he  too  from  yo^ 
HB.    Originally  it  must  have  meant  that  (masc.)  too,  but  was  later  generalised  in  meaning. 

7  Rhetorically  lengthened  form  of  nu'U  iiriffEDiATBLT,  right  away.  When  thus  lengthened  to  nd'iHf, 
It  seems  to  imply  direct,  unswerving  motion  without  interference  of  other  action;  It  may  then  be  rendered 
as  straight  on  or  on  and  on. 

>  As  In  note  4,  except  that  Instead  of  verb  stem  -ya  we  have  Its  shorter  form  -y.  -<-  (as  in  yu'U  hx  goes; 

cf.  also  note  61 ).  To  this  Is  suffixed  verb  suffix  -cm  arrive  while  — ing,  oo  (or  come)  to  do .   Several 

verb  stems  have  two  forms,— one  In  -a,  and  one  without  this  -a  (e.  g.,  -pa  and  -p  to  go  out;  cf.  galu'pn 
SHE  went  out  with  atpx  she  comes  out). 

*  gal-  —  tense  prefix  go-  before  vowels,  -i-  —  3d  per.  masc.  obj.  before  reflexive  element  (reflexive  verbs 
bave,  morphdogicaUy  speaking,  no  subject),  -x£^  —  indirect  reflexive  composed  of  reflexive  element  -x- 
and  local  verb  prefix  -U  to,  into,  -tcmaq  —  verb  stem  to  hear.  galixE'Uanaq  means  literally  to  him- 
self HEARD.  TO  HEAR  SOME  ONE  is  expressed  by  'X4emaq  with  prefixed  transitive  subject  and  object 
pronominal  elements. 

^  Adverb  not  capable  of  analysis. 

uq.^  Indefinite  transitive  subJ.  -<-  —  3d  per.  pi.  obJ.  tr.,  referring  to  UE'lfam.  -u-  —directive  prefix 
(very  many  verbs  have  this  "directive"  -«•  even  when  no  definite  idea  of  direction  away  from  speaker 
seems  to  betmplled).  4fUIamRlf-  Is  example  of  rarely  occurring  compound  verbs.  -Ail/a^is  "diminutive" 
form  of  verb  stem  4adar  to  throw  down,  awat  (in  this  case  its  meaning  seems  to  correspond  somewhat 
more  closely  to  that  of  Its  diinook  cognate  -Lata  to  pull  back);  -mjrl;-  is  best  explained  as  verb  stem 
-f»s^  (or  -mf-)  TO  vomit  with  infixed  -l-  of  frequentative  or  continuative  significance  (that  4-  is  not  really 
part  of  stem  is  shown  by  form  UeiuUaia'maq  he  swallowed  him  down);  pull  back  +  vomit  may 
be  construed  as  meaning  vomit  backward,  draw  to  one's  self  and  swallow,  -l  —  tftnse  suffix  of 
present  time.  Observe  peculiar  sequence  of  tense,  he  hsard  .  .  .  they  swallow  them  down.  Verbs 
that  are  dependent  on  other  verbs,  chiefly  of  saying  or  perception,  are  always  present  in  tense,  no  matter 
what  tense  is  logically  implied;  cf.  below  gatcigx'lkBl  .  .  .  ikVax  (note  43)  he  SiiiK  it  .  .  ,  ma. 
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itclE'yyan."      Qxa'damt"    gayu'y'^*    ikni'm"    na'wit    gatcige'lga" 

Merman.  Whither  it  went  the  canoe    straightway      he  got  bold  of  it 

itclE'xyan;     gatciulatla'mElq^*    ka'nawi^'    dan.*®      "Naitf"     a'^'** 

Merman;         he  always  swallowed  it  down        every  thing.  "  Me  too  now 

atcnuiatla'iDElEqEma,"'^     isklu'lya     galixlu'^wa-it.**      Aga     kwo'pt 

he  will  swallow  me  down,*'  Coyote  he  thought  Now  then 

gayu'y'  isklu'lya;    ^tcigE'lga  yag'ail**   ikla'munaq."    Aga    kwo'pt 

he  went  Coyote;  he  got  hold  of  it     itsbignem  the  tree.  Now  then 

» id-"  3d  per.  pi.  noun  prefix,  in  concord  with  -4- in  preceding  verb.  -2iaiii  (-B-  Is Inorgazilc)  i-  noun 
stem  viLLAOB  iwVlfam  village  is  formally  masc.  sing,  of  idE'l^m  people);  -ifam  is  evidently 
related  to  4f  (see  note  33). 

u  f-  as  in  note  5.  -lelE^n  —  notm  stem  merman,  pbotectob  or  risHBKMBN  (see  Wishram  Texts,  p.  -Mk 
note  2;  p.  42,  note  2;  p.  256,  note  2);  no  etymology  suggests  itself.  Syntactically  UefE'^fpan  Ls  subject 
implied,  but  not  grammatically  referred  to»  by  q-  of  preceding  verb.  This  clause  can  hardly  be  conaideffd 
as  quite  correct;  properly  speaking,  itclE'xyan  should  go  with  tett^at/a'm^^. 

X  From  interrogative  stem  qxor  (or  qa-),  seen  also  in  qafxba  what^inT  «  whebbT  qa*zia  of  what 
KIND?  and  qa'ngi  what-wtth7  —  how7  -damt  —  local  sufSx  towabd  found  suffixed  to  several 
adverbs  (cf.  ea'xaladamt  towabd  above,  gigwa'ladamt  towajid  below).  This  -damt  is  evidently 
related  to  local  noun  suffix  -iamt  to,  fbom.  Qxa'damt  here  introduces  indirect  questicMi,  and  may  best 
be  translated  as  no  matteb  where. 

u  »  gayu'ya.  Final  vowels  ore  regularly  elided  when  following  word  begins  with  vowel.  For  analysis 
of  form,  see  note  4. 

M  {-  as  in  note  5.  -knim  »  noun  stem  canoe.  This  stem  can  be  only  secondarily  monosyllabic,  lor 
otherwise  we  should  have  *  wikfAm  (ax^  note  33);  its  Chinook  cognate  -fcanim  shows  original  dissyllahie 
form.    Bee  also  note  37. 

M  ffor^m  tense  prefix  as  in  note  4.  -te-  —  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  subj.,  referring  to  following  itelEffpan  as  sub- 
ject, -i-  —  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  obj.,  referring  to  iknl'm  of  preceding  clause  as  object,  -g^- «  verb  prefix  of 
adverbial  force,  towabd  (with  purpose,  intent  to  reach);  it  hero  replaces  directive 'tt- of  most  trandtlve 
verbs,  -ifa  —  verb  stem  to  get  hold  of,  seize;  it  is  possibly  to  be  identified  with  verb  stem  -ga  stick  to, 
its  particular  acti  ve  significance  being  gained  by  use  of  transitive  pronominal  prefixes  and  verb  prefix  -fK  I-. 

u  gorle-i-  as  in  note  17,  -j-  here  referring  to  following  dan.    -UrkU/a'-mEiq  as  in  note  11. 

u  ka'naioi  all,  every  is  most  probably  compounded  of  kana-  all  tooetheb  (found  in  soch  numeral 
forms  as  ka'nactmdket  all-the-two  —  both  and,  with  unexplained  -m-,  in  kanxnUu'nike  all  thbkx 
people)  and  old  3d  per.  masc.  demonstrative  pronoun  *wi  (cf.  note  6)  now  no  longer  preserved  as  such 
(except  in  such  petrified  words  as  wi'tia  and  ka'nawi),  but  specialized,  like  its  corresponding  fem.  ««-, 
as  3d  per.  noun  prefix  (see  note  33).  These  old  pronouns  *ioi  and  *ira  are  best  explained  as  substan  tt  viaed 
from  pronominal  elements  -<-  (masc.)  and  -a-  (fem.)  by  means  of  demonstrative  element  ir-  (or  «-);  this 
•latter  element  is  probably  identical  with  -u-  in  demonstrative  stem  da'u-  this  (found  also  as  da-;  see 
note  54),  and  with  Chinook  -6-  In  demonstratives  near  3d  per.  {I'dLa,  x'dcta,  x'dta).  ka'nawi  must  origi- 
nally have  meant  something  like  all  (op)  that  (masc.)>  but,  like  wi't/a,  was  later  generalized  in  slgnill- 
canoe,    ka'nawi  is  here,  as  often,  rhetorically  lengthened  to  kd'nawi  to  emphasize  its  meaning  of  totautt. 

<•  Interrogative  and  indefinite  pronoun  referring  to  things,  what,  antthino,  something.  Though  not 
provided  with  any  sign  of  gender,  it  is  always  construed  as  masculine,  hence  -<-  In  galemiaifa'mEiq.  Its 
correlative  can  (Kathlamet  Lan)  referring  to  persons,  who,  anybody,  somebody,  is  always  nwiter  in 
gender;  he  swallowed  everybody  down  would  be  gatchUat.fa'mslq  ka*nawican. 

n  Elided  from  na'UIa  (see  note  15).  Composed  of  1st  per.  sing,  pronominal  stem  nai-  (seen  also  Ln  na"- 
(ka  I)  and  emphatic  sufllx  -i/a  too,  also  (see  note  6).  All  independent  pronouns  in  -ka  can  be  cbaoged 
to  emphatic  pronouns  by  merely  replacing  -ka  by  -t!a  (e.  g.,  ya'fka  he  becomes  fo'^/a  he  too). 
Syntactically  na'U.'a  here  anticipates  -n-  in  following  verb  (see  note  23)  as  1st  per.  sing.  obj. 

B  —  a' fa  (see  note  15).    This  particle  is  very  fn^iucntly  used  before  future  verb  forms  in  c<Miversation. 

"  o-  —  tense  prefix  of  future  time,  -tc-  -=  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  subj.  -»-  —  1st  per.  sing.  tr.  obj.  -^-iatfa*' 
mtiBq-  as  in  note  11  (-^  before  -q-  is  inorganic).  -Ami- »  connective  before  future  suffix  -o;  verbs  that 
continuatlve  or  frequentative  In  form  regularly  use  tliis  connective  'Em-  before  certain  suffixes  (soch 
future  -a,  cessative  -tck,  usitative  -nil),  -a  =  tense  suffix  of  future  time;  in  Wishram  verbs  regulariy  form 
their  future  by  prefixing  a-  or  al-  (before  vowels)  and  suffixing  -a.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  why  this 
form  should  be  frequentative:  one  would  rather  except  olcntUalJa'mBftoa. 

**  gah-i-  as  In  note  9.  -x- »  reflexive  oloment;  literal  translation  of  verb  would  be  (to)  hdiselt  thought. 
4uq:(w)-  *-  verb  stem  to  think.  -a-U  »  verb  siifiix  of  rather  uncertain  significance  here;  It  Is  found  In  all 
tenses  of  verb  but  present,  where  it  is  replaced  by  -an  {ixlu'zwan  he  thinks). 

*  ya-  —  t-jfa-.  i-  —  masc.  noun  prefix,  determining  gender  of  noun  stem  -paU.  -fs-  —  3d  per.  mase. 
possessive  pronominal  prefix,  referring  to  masculine  noun  ik.'a'munaq.  -gail  —  abstract  noun  stem  Bio> 
NESS,  yagailikla'munaq  the  tree's  bigness  may,  like  all  other  possessive  constructions,  be  oonstmed 
either  attributively  (the  bio  tree)  or  pre<]icatively  (the  tree  is  big).  It4;  attributive  character  Is  here 
determined  by  presence  of  true  verb  {gatdgClga)  as  predicate. 

M  i-  as  in  note  5.  -k.'a'munaq  »  noun  stem  tree,  stick,  wood.  Tills  word  is  difficult  of  etymologle 
analjrsis,  yet  can  be  no  simple  stem;  -k!a-  is  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  noun  prefix  (cl.  tt/a'Idawrt 
EOCK»  perhaps  from  verb  stem  -to  to  move).  -k!a-  is  most  plausibly  considered  as  "diminutive"  form 
of  verb  stem  -(fo-  to  fly.  up  in  air  (us  first  element  in  compound  verbs);  cf.  Ueiukftpa'la  he  whetted  it 
wlthiterttla  he  filed  it,  and  irJugwala'da-^  i  threw  it  up  on  top  (of  something)  with  iniukt'da-Mif 
itheswitup. 
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ia'x"  gali'xdx.**    GratcigE'lga  itclE'xyan,  gaqiulatla'mElBq. 

In  sight    he  made  him-       He  got  hold  of  xnermaD,  they  (indef.)  swallowed 

self.  him  him  down. 

Na'wit   iltcqd'ba**   gi'gwal"    isklu'lj^a    galixi'ma^tam*'    wi'lxba." 

straightway   in  the  water  helow  Coyote  he  arrived  falling       on  the  ground 

A§a   kw6'pt    gatcugi'kEl**    Igabla'd**    idB'l^am;    Jgahla'd^  aknf  m" 

Now  then  he  saw  them       their  multitude     the  people;       their  multitude    the  canoes 

a:^u'xt"    kwd'ba*'    gi'gwal    iHcqd'ba.      Aga    kw6'pt    gatcigB'lkEl*® 

they  are  there  helow         in  the  water.         Now  then  he  saw  it 

piled  together 

isklu'lya    itctE'xyan    yagd'mBnii*^    qxwdL*'    iki'ax.*^     Aga    kw6'pt 

Coyote  Merman  his  heart  hanging  it  is.  Now  then 


**  Particle  verb.  Though  verbal  in  force,  it  is  purely  adverbial  morphologleally,  having  no  grammatical 
form  of  its  own.  In  regard  to  tense  and  person  it  is  defined  by  fc^owlng  verb,  which  serves  as  its  form- 
giving  auxiliary. 

»  gal-i-  as  in  note  0.  -j-  —  reflexive  element,  -d-  (modified  from  -a-  because  of  preceding  and  following 
velar  consonants)  —  directive  prefl-x;  ordinarily  reflexive  -r-  replaces  directive  -«-,  but  there  are  several 
verbs  that  retain  It  even  when  reflexive  In  form,  -x  »  verb  stem  to  do,  make,  -z-u-z  to  do  to  one's 
sBur,  MAKE  one's  SELF,  Ls  regularly  used  to  mean  become.  For  other  forms  of  verb  stem  -r  see  notes 
43, 53,  (H,  and  66. 

*  fo-  as  In  note  4.  -f-  —  indefinite  tr.  subj.  -<-  «■  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  obj.  -u4at/a'^mElEq  as  in  note  11. 
Fonns  with  Indefinite  -f-  subject  are  very  commonly  used  In  Wlshram  In  lieu  of  passives. 

**tf-  —  3d  per.  neut.  noun  prefix.  -4-  «■  Inorganic  consonant,  serving  as  glide  between  I  and  e.  -cq6' 
(«  -<fa-;  a  is  velarized  to  d  by  preceding  q)  «■  noun  stem  water  ;  Its  shorter  form  -cq-  Is  seen  in  ida'eq 
THE  WATEB  OF  THE  TWO  (Wishram  Texts  190.14).  -ba  -  local  noun  sufiix  in,  at  (sob  also  notes  33, 
30,  and  60). 

*>  Adverb;  -ol  Ls  probably  not  part  of  stem,  tor  It  Is  found  also  In  correlative  ca'z^  above. 

"  IfaJr  as  In  note  9.  •<-  —  3d  per.  masc.  Intr.  subj.,  referring  to  preceding  irtklWlya.  -zkma-  —  verb  stem 
TO  FVT  DOWN,  PUT  ON  OEOUND,  LAT  DOWN  (ss  tr.);  LIE  DOWN  (ss  Intr.);  pTobsbly  composed  of  -x-  on 
OBOXJND(?)  and  -<ma-  put  (cf.  ga-yori'a'l-imarlz  he  put  himsslf  into  the  water  [Wlshram  Texts  2.5]); 
whenever  Indirect  object  with  -k-  on  Is  Introduced,  -z-ima-  becomes  -zorima-  (e.  g.,  gork-t-Ork-za'-ima 
8HE  LAID  IT  DOWN  ON  IT  [Wishram  Texts  2.11]).    -fie  —  quasi-passive  suffix;  -z-iina-ifU-  —  be  laid  down, 

LAT  one's  self  DOWN,  FALL  DOWN  TO  GROUND.     -Cm  —  verb  SUffix  ARRIVE INO  (cf.  DOte  8). 

"  wi-  —  3d  per.  masc.  noun  prefix;  masc.  noun  stems  that  are  non-syllable  or  monosyllabic  require  wi- 
(cf.  note  55);  those  that  have  more  than  one  syllable  have  <-  (see  notes  5, 13, 16,  26);  for  probable  origin  of 
vfi-  see  note  19.  In  Chinook  wi-  has  entirely  given  way  to  i-,  except  as  archaism  In  some  plBce-names 
and  in  songs.  -2f-  —  noun  stem  land;  seen  also  In  wVlxam  village,  idE'l^m  people  (see  note  12); 
probably  also  In  voa'lfi  fishino  station  and  ks'lflf  staging  for  fishino.    -te  as  In  note  30. 

M  ^o-  as  In  note  4.  -to-  —  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  subj.  -u-  <-  3d  per.  pi.  obJ.,  referring  to  following  idE*lzam 
(before  verb  prefix  -fMl-  3d  per.  plural  obJ.  -4-  Is  replaced  by  -u-,  -pMl-  then  becoming  -fC  «')<-;  in  other  words, 
-^  before  pEl-  Is  treated  analogously  to  when  it  comes  before  -9X^).  -fi-  —  plural  form  of  -^jr{-(see  note, 
40)  out  from  enclosed  space  (cf.  ga4^M'l-ba  it  flowed  out  of  her  [Wishram  Texts  94.4]);  analo- 
gooaiy  to-^Jd-  (see  note  17)  directive  -u-  Is  here  replaced  hj-fHtr.  -kxl  ->  verb  stem  to  know  (cf.  l-k-d-a'- 
kul  HE  KNOWS  THEM  [Wlshnun  Texts  176.10]);  -fxl-kxl  —  to  know  from  out  one's  (etes),  hence  to 

SXB,  get  SIGHT  OF.  / 

» I-  —  3d  per.  neut.  noun  prefix,  defining  gender  of  abstiuot  noun  stem  -Mmf.  -i^—  3d  per.  pi.  pos- 
sessive pronominal  prefix,  referring  to  idE'lfam.  -Mmf »  noun  stem  MULTiruDS,  great  number.  lg<Ma^d 
idM'lfam  Is  construed  like  pa'paU  ik/a'munaq  (see  note  25). 

*•  As  in  note  35,  except  that  -^o-  —  3d  per.  fem.  possessive  pron.  prefix  (merely  homonymous  with  -ifo- 
of  note  35),  referring  to  oknl'm. 

"  a-  —  3d  per.  fem.  notm  prefix;  though  many  fern,  dissyllabic  stems  have  wo-  (e.  g.,  waia^la  pond). 
It  Is  here  replaced  by  analogy  of  iknVm  (see  note  16),  as  in  related  nouns  i-  and  a-,  wi-  and  wa-  generally 
pair  off  respectively,  -knlm  as  In  note  16.  Logically  akrU'm  canoes  is  plural,  morphologically  It  Is 
fem.,  being  so  referred  to  in  axu'zt  (note  38);  another  example  of  fem.  as  plural  Is  wa'mwa  maggots,  maso. 
wi'mwa  maggot. 

"  o-  —  3d  per.  fem.  Intr.subJ.,  referring  to  akni'm.  -?-  —  verb  prefix  on  ground,  on  bottom  (?)-«-  — 
directive  prefix.  -z(  —  verb  stem  to  ue,  sit,  be  placed,  corresponding  In  use  to  Chinook  -c.  This  verb 
stem  allows  of  no  formal  modification  by  means  of  tense  affixes. 

>"  Composed  of  demonstrative  stem  kip6-  (see  note  3)  and  local  suffix -te  Tsee  note  33):  that-in  «  there. 

^  As  in  note  34,  except  that  incorporated  obJ.  Is  -i-  —  3d  per.  masc.,  referring  to  pafd'mEnU,  and  that 
m^Elr  is  unmodified. 

41  fo-  »  i-yo^  as  in  note  25,  {-  defining  heart  as  masc.  in  gender,  while  -|ra-  refers  to  Ue/i'^ppan.  -fdrnxnU 
HEART  seems  to  l)e  verbal  In  form,  -Enil  being  usitatlve  suffix;  yagO'mBnU  may  also  be  used  predicatlvely 
to  mean  he  is  auve. 

^  Particle  verb,  for  which  ikVax  serves  as  auxiliary. 

«  i- »  3d  per.  masc.  Intr.  subj.,  referring  to  jtapd'mEnU.  -kiaz  to  be  Is  another  tenseless  verb  (cf .  note  38). 
It  is  best,  though  somewhat  doubtfully,  explained  as  composed  of  verb  prefix  -ki-t  which  shows  lack  of 
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gaqiu'lxam^**  isklu'lya:    '"Ya'^dau"**   itclE'xyan   yagd'mEniJ.'"    Aga 

they  (Indef.)  told  Ctoyote:  "That  Merman  his  heart."  Noir 

him 

kw6'pt  Lqld'p*^  gatci'ux;*»<*  Lq!6'p*»*'  gsAVxdx^  itclE'xyan  ya^o'mEnU. 

then  cut  he  made  it;  cut  it  made  itself       Merman  his  heart 

Aga    kw6'pt    ka'nawi    gatkxEni'yutck*^    sa'q"**    aknfm    kw6'dau** 

Now  then  all  they  each  floated  np  oat      entirely       the  canoes  and 

of  water 

idE'l^m  kwd'dau  isklu'lya. 

the  people  and  Coyote. 

Aga    kw6'pt   gali'kim*^    isklu'lya:    '^Lga^'   pu*"    qa'ma^    ma'ima" 

Now  then  he  said  Ck>yote:         "Perchance  would        how  yon  alone 

itc!E'?:yaii  qxi'dau"   amdu'xwa*'    ids'l^am?     Da'uya"   wi'gwa**   aga 

Merman  thus  you  will  do  to  them    the  people?  This  day  now 


object  of  ordinarily  trans,  verb,  and  verb  stem  -z  to  do  (cf.  Eng.  hk  dojts  well,  i.e.,  gets  along  well}; 
-a-  would  then  have  to  l>e  explained  as  inorganic  glide  vowel  (cf.  Chinook  i-fc^-x  he  is  and  Wishram 
i^V-x-ax  HE  IS,  HAS  BECOME).  For  syntactic  construction,  as  subordinated  to  gatd^x^lkEl,  see  note  IL 
<^  ^-  as  in  note  4,  -?-  -  indef.  tr.  subj.  (cf.  note  29).  -i-  =  3d  per.  masc.  tr.  obj.,  referring  to  isVu'lga. 
-«-  —  directive  prefix.    -Ixam  -  verb  stem  to  bay  to  with  personal  object.    This  verb  form  is  logically 


4»>  Demonstrative  pronoun,  showing  location  near  2d  person,  composed  of  simple  form  of  independent 
3d  personal  pronoun  +  dcjnonstrative  element  -f-  (cf.  also  ordinary  forms  of  independent  3d  penonal 
pronoun  ya'^-ka  and  similarly  for  other  genders)  +  demonstrative  stem  -dau  (—  -da  +  -u),  for  which  see 
note  54.  Syntactically  ya'^u,  here  used  substantively,  agrees  In  gender  with  yo^'mRnil,  to  which  it 
refers.    There  is  no  expressed  predicate  in  this  sentence,  yagd'menil  (IT  is)  his  heart  being  so  used. 

^«  Particle  verb,  to  which  following  verbs  gatd'ux  and  galVxdx,  both  from  verb  stem  -x  to  do,  serre 
as  auxiliaries,    iqfdp  doubtless  has  onomatopoetic  force. 

«<i  Sec  note  64. 

"•  As  in  note  28.    cut  it-made-itself  —  it  became  cut. 

44  ^  as  in  note  4.  -^  »  3d  per.  pi.  intr.  subj.,  referring  to  akni'm,  ids'lxam,  and  iskfu'l^a  as  combined 
plural  subject,  -k-  =  regular  replacement  of  directive  -n-  whenever  intr.  subj.  -t-  would  theoretically  be 
expected  to  stand  before  it.  -xjrni- (or -yant-)  =*  verb  stem  to  float,  drift.  -ytt-»  distributive  suffix 
each  separately  {ffotkxKni'tck  would  mean  they  floated  up  in  one  body),  -lek  «  local  verb  suffix 
UP  TO  surface,  up  from  position  op  rest  (cf.  also  gal-i-Z'lB'-tck  he  moved  himself  up  from  srmifo 
position,  he  iJiosE  [Wishram  Texts  4.6];  gal-i'-ktortck  he  rose  (sticking  his  head)  out  of  WATm 
[op.  cit.,  10.5]);  combined  with -te  out  of  interior,  -ick  appears  as  -pte/c  from  water  out  to  land 
(gatkficnVyuptck  they  each  floated  on  to  land;  for  change  ot  -ba  to  -i)  cf.  gaiofB'Jba  with  lapElpf 
[Wishram  Texts  94.7]).  This  •4ck  should  be  distinguished  from  -tck  of  cessative  significance,  whose 
function  it  Is  to  deprive  verbs  that  are  continuaUvo  or  frequentative  In  form  of  their  continuative 
force  (e.  g.,  yuwi'lal  he  la  dancing,  gayuwVlalKmtck  he  was  dancing  (but  is  no  longer  doing  so). 

^Adverbial  in  force.  Logically  ta'qn  (rhetorically  lengthened  to  «I'7»  to  emphasise  Idea  of  totality) 
often  seems  to  be  used  attributively  with  nouns  (translated  as  all),  but  grammatically  it  Is  best  con- 
sidered as  adverbial,  even  when  there  is  no  expressed  predicate. 

M  Composed  of  demonstrative  stems  ktod-  (see  note  3)  and  dau-  (see  note  54).  Its  original  signiflcaiioe 
was  evidently  that  (which  precedes)  and  thls  (which  follows). 

«  gairi-  as  In  note  32.    -kim  =  verb  stem  to  say  (without  personal  objnct;  cf.  note  58). 

^  Adverb  of  modal  significance,  serving  to  give  doubtful  coloring  to  verb. 

<>  Adverb  of  potential  and  conditional  slgnlficuice;  in  formal  conditions  introduced  by  ema*nif  if,  it 
often  has  contrary-to-fact  implication.  This  use  of  modal  particles  In  lieu  of  verb  modes  Is  characteristic 
of  Chinookan. 

M  Evidently  contfdns  Interrogative  stem  qa-  what,  seen  also  In  gxa'damt  (note  14).  -ma  can  not  be 
explained.  This  word  has  been  found  only  in  such  passages  as  here,  and  Is  very  likely  felt  to  l)e  archaic 
Ipa  pu  q&'ma  occurs  as  stereotyped  myth-phrase  in  transformer  Incidents  (cf.  Wishram  Texts  6.13t 
38.6,  for  similar  passages). 

»i  Forms  In  -nima  alone  may  be  formed  from  simplest  forms  of  personal  pronouns  (subject  intr. 
incorporated);  e.  g.,  na*ima  l  alone,  maxima  you  alone,  ya'ima  he  alone.  It  Is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  these  forms  should  be  considered  as  intransitive  verbs  from  verb  stem  -aima.  Since  persoaal 
plurals  In  -dike  (e.  g.,  la'imadikc  they  alone)  occur,  It  seems  preferable  to  consider  them  as  formed  by 
suffixed  -ma  alone?  (cf.  qS'ma  note  50)  from  independent  pronoun  stems  in  -ai-  (as  in  na'tJba,  note  57, 
and  na'U/a,  note  21);  this  -ai-  Is  In  these  forms  found  also  in  3d  persons  (e.  g.,  la'ima  it  alone,  as  con- 
trasted with  la'fka  and  la'xtfa).  Chinook  nd'mka  i  alone,  analyzed  by  Dons  as  intr.  subj.  pronoun  + 
verb  stem  -dmJka,  is  probably  best  explained  as  simple  Independent  pronoun  In  -a-  (tui,  mo,  and  corr&> 
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kw6'pt**  qxi'dau  anidu'xwa  idE'lxam.     Na'ika"  isklu'lya  j^amu'lxam." 

that  far         thus        you  will  do  to     the  people.  I  Ck)yote  I  have  told  you. 

them 

Kwa'ic^'      da'uyaba**      wi'lx      atgadi'mama'*      idE'lyam.       Kwo'pt 

Soon  in  this  land       they  will  arrive  coining       the  people.  Then 

alugwagi'ma,®*     'Qxi'dau     ^ex**    gatci'ux**     isklu'lya     itclE':^yan.' 

they  will  say,  'Thus      exercising    he  did  to  him  Coyote  Merman.' 

supernatural 
power 

Kwo'pt  a'ga  itclE'xyan  pla'l'**      amxu'xwa."** 

Then        now  Merman       being  quiet    you  will  make  yourself." 


sponding  forms  for  other  persons  occur  not  rarely  In  Wishram)  +  -m(a)  +  -ka  tost,  only  (cf.  lu'fika  jitst 

THREE). 

»  Adverb  composed  of  relative  particle  qxi-  (cf.  jxi  as  relative  pronoun  In  Wishram  Texts,  188.1)  and 
demonstrative  stem  dau-  this  (cf.  note  54).    qzVdau  thus  means  literally  as,  lixb  this. 

M  0- »  tense  prefix  of  future  time,  -m-  —  2d  per.  sing.  tr.  subj.  -^^  »  3d  per.  pi.  tr.  obj.,  referdng 
to  idt'lfam.  -tf-  —  directive  prefix,  -z-  —  verb  stem  to  do  (to).  -tD-  «  Inorganic  consonant  Induced 
by  "U-  preceding  k-  sound,    -a  »  future  suffix. 

M  Demonstrative  pronoun,  showing  location  near  1st  person,  composed  of  demonstrative  stem  dan* 
(»  da-,  as  in  da'ha  here  +  -it-,  see  note  19)  and  simple  form  of  3d  i)er.  Independent  pronoun  In  -a  (masc. 
ya,  fern,  a,  neut.  la,  du.  cda,  pi.  da).  Forms  without  -u-  (e.  g.,  da'pa)  occur,  though  much  less  frequently; 
deictic  -z  may  be  added  without  material  change  in  meaning  (o.  g.,  da'uyox  or  da'ffox).  -dau  also  occurs 
as  second  element  In  demonstrative  pronouns  showing  location  near  2d  person  (e.  g.,  ya'^au  that  masc., 
note  43b).  da*uya  Is  here  masculine  because  In  agreement  with  masc.  noun  wi'gwa.  Chinook  seems  to 
preserve  da-  only  in  Isolated  adverbs  like  ta'kx  then  (—  da'ka  just  this  or  that  [cf.  Wishram  da*uka 
JUST  so]). 

M  wi-  —  maso.  noun  prefix,  with  w-  because  noun  stem  Is  monosyllabic,  -gwa  —  noun  stem  day. 
da'upa  wi'gwa  this  day  is  regularly  used  as  stereotjrped  phrase  for  to-day;  dau'  ofa'laz  this  sun  Is 
also  so  used. 

M  Analysis  given  in  note  3.  Here  kwd'i^,  with  well-marked  stress  accent,  preserves  Its  literal  meaning 
of  THAT  PAR,  THUS  MUCH,  o^  kwd'pt  being  regularly  used,  outside  of  narrative,  to  mean  enouoh.  Chi- 
nook kapf't  ENOUOH  Is  doubtless  related,  but  ka-  can  not  l)e  directly  equated  with  kw6-,  which  corre- 
sponds rather  to  Chinook  (fO  (see  note  3). 

»'  Ordinary  form  of  Independent  i>ersonal  pronoun,  composed  of  stems  In  -ai-  (for  1st  and  2d  persons)  or 
-a-7-  (for  3d  persons)  and  suffixed  particle  -ka  just,  only,  found  also  suffixed  to  numerals.  fM*ika  Is  here 
grammatically  unnecessary,  but  Is  used  to  emphasize  subject  of  following  verb  form. 

u  —  i^mu'lfam.  i-  —  tense  prefix  of  immediate  past  time,  -tram- «  combination  of  1st  per.  sing.  subJ. 
and  2d  per.  sing.  obj.  -u-  —  directive  prefix.  -Ixam  »  verb  stem  to  say  to  with  expressed  personal  object. 

B*  Temporal  adverb  referring  to  action  Just  past  or  about  to  occur,  either  just  now,  recently,  or  soon. 
Seems  to  be  Klickitat  loan-word. 

'^da'upaasln  note  54;  masc.  because  In  agreement  with  masc.  noun  wilf.  -ba  »>  local  noun  suffix  in 
regularly  suffixed  to  demonstrative  pronoun  preceding  noun  Instead  of  to  noun  Itself. 

•1  a-  as  In  note  53.  •/-  —  3d  per.  pi.  Intr.  subJ.,  referring  to  ids'lfam.  -ga-  «  element  regularly  Intro- 
duced after  3d  per.  pi.  Intr.  -(-  before  -d-i-  to  cohe  and,  before  verb  stems  beginning  with  k-  sounds, 
after  3d  per.  pi.  intr.  -vr  (cf.  note  62).  -d-i-  to  come  consists  of  -d-  —  directive  prefix  hitheb,  toward 
SPEAKER,  correlative  to  directive  -u-,  and  -f-  »  verb  stem  to  qo.  -mam-  <-  form  of  -am-  (see  notes  8  and 
32)  used  after  vowels.    •«  as  In  note  53. 

»  a^  —  tense  prefix  of  future  time  employed  before  vowels  (al>  and  a-  used  analogously  to  gair  and  gor). 
-tt-  —  3d  per.  pi.  Intr.  subJ.  used,  Instead  of  4-,  before  verb  stems  beginning  with  Jl:-  sounds  (as  here 
•ifim-).  -gwor  —  -gor  as  In  note  61,  -w-  being  Inorganic,  due  to  Influence  of  ^u-  preceding  k-  sound  (cf. 
note  53).  -nim- «-  verb  stem  to  say;  -kim  (as  In  note  47)  Is  used  when  accent  Immediately  precedes,  i^m- 
wben  suffix  (here  m)  Is  added  and  accent  is  pushed  forward,  -a  as  In  note  53.  In  Chinook -tci^toa- appears 
as  -og^  (gtoa  regularly  liecomes  go);  alugwagi'ma  Is  x>aralleled  In  Chinook  by  ogogotma. 

**  Particle  verb  to  use  supernatural  power,  transform,  to  which  following  gatei'ux  serves  as  aux- 
iliary. It  Is  one  of  those  very  few  Wishram  words  In  which  glottal  catch  Is  found  (other  words  are  -td< 
OR,  'Vc^ie  BLUEJAY,  dolo^a'^  perhaps). 

Mfo- as  In  note 4.  -tc-— 3d  per.  masc.  tr.  subj.,  referring  to  i«k/tt'2ya.  -i-—  3d i>er.  masc.tr.  obj.,  referring 
to  Uc/M*fgan.  Observe  that  subject  noun  regularly  precedes  object  noun,  their  order  being  thus  analogous 
to  that  of  Incorporated  pronouns  with  which  they  stand  In  apposition.  -«-  =  directive  prefix,  -z  —  verb 
stem  TO  DO  (TO). 

*  .  pta'la.  Particle  verb,  with  which  following  amxu'xwa  is  used  as  auxiliary.  p!a'V  amxu'xwa  quiet 
you-will-become  (1. 0.,  you  will  stop,  desist). 

«  a-  as  In  note  53.  -m-  —  2d  per.  sing.  obj.  with  following  reflexive  element  (see  -»-  In  notes  9  and  28). 
•X-  as  In  note  28.    -^u-i-w-a  as  in  note  53. 
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MAIDU 


By  Roland  B.  Dixon 


S  1.  DISTBIBUnON  AND  DIALECTS 

The  Maidu  (or  Pujunan)  stock  comprises  the  various  dialects  of  the 
language  spoken  by  a  body  of  Indians  in  northeastern  California. 
The  region  occupied  by  these  Indians  is  a  continuous  single  area, 
lying  partly  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and  partly  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  moimtains.  It  may  be  roughly  described  as  extending  from 
the  Cosumnes  river  in  the  south  to  a  line  drawn  from  Chico,  through 
Lassen's  Butte,  to  Susanville  in  the  north,  and  from  the  Sacramento 
river  eastward  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra.  The  neighboring 
languages  are,  on  the  north  the  Achomawi-Atsugewi  (Shastan)  and 
Yana,  on  the  west  the  Wintim  (Copehan),  on  the  south  the  Miwok 
(Moquelumnan),  and  on  the  east  the  Washo  and  Paiute  (Shoshonean). 
Of  these  the  Wintim  and  Shoshonean  show  the  clearest  morphological 
resemblances  to  the  Maidu. 

The  Maidu  language  is  spoken  in  three  dialects,  differing  from  one 
another  more  morphologically  than  lexically  or  phonetically,  although 
differences  of  this  sort,  of  course,  occur.  In  general  these  morpho- 
logical differences  are  in  the  direction  of  the  morphological  type  of 
the  languages  of  the  other  stocks  with  which  the  Maidu  are  in 
contact;  the  northwestern  dialect  most  resembling  the  Wintun; 
the  northeastern,  the  Achomawi-Atsugewi;  and  the  southern,  the 
Miwok.  The  northwestern  dialect  is  spoken  in  that  part  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  occupied  by  the  stock,  which  lies  north  of  the  Yuba 
river,  and  also  in  the  foothills  adjoining,  up  to  an  elevation  of  about 

* 

three  thousand  feet.  It  shows  some  minor  variations  within  itself  in 
the  way  of  subdialects,  these  differences  being  as  a  rule,  however, 
very  slight.  The  northeastern  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  region  of  the 
high,  flat-floored  mountain  valleys  extending  from  Big  Meadows  in 
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fche  north  to  Sierra  valley  in  the  south.  It  has  fewer  variants  than 
the  other  two  dialects.  This  dialect  is  the  one  whose  grammar  is  here 
given.  The  southern  dialect  comprises  a  number  of  slightly  varying 
subdialects  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  area  covered  by  the  stock. 
In  most  respects  this  southern  dialect  is  closer  to  the  northwestern 
than  to  the  northeastern. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  general  statements  in  an  article  on  the 
languages  of  California/  no  account  of  the  grammar  of  the  Maidu  has 
ever  been  given.  Its  grammar  is,  however,  of  interest,  in  that  it  may 
be  taken  as  to  some  extent  typical  of  a  considerable  group  of  central 
Califomian  languages,  which  in  many  important  particulars  are  quite 
different  from  the  majority  of  American  Indian  languages. 

PHONETICS   (§§2-4) 

§  2.  System  of  Sounds 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  Maidu  is  only  moderately  extensive. 
It  possesses  but  one  series  of  ^-sounds,  of  which  only  the  h  is  frequent, 
and  is  lacking  in  velars  and  lateral  (J)  sounds.  The  consonant  system 
includes  palatals,  alveolars,  dento-alveolars,  labials,  and  laterals. 
The  sonants  and  surds  are  as  a  rule  not  very  clearly  differentiated,  and 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  in  a  given  case  which  is  intended. 
Surds  are  more  common  than  sonants  in  the  pairs  g-lc  and  d-t,  g  in 
particular  being  quite  uncommon.  Although  in  most  groups  of  con- 
sonants there  is  a  sonant,  surd,  and  f ortis,  yet  the  fortis  is  pf ten  by  no 
means  strongly  marked,  and  is  difficult  to  separate  from  the  surd. 
The  glottal  catch  is  but  little  used.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Maidu  is 
the  existence  of  two  weak  inspirational  sonant  stops  b  and  jd.  The 
exact  method  of  formation  of  these  sounds  is  not  clear.  However,  it 
is  certain  that  inspiration  proceeds  no  further  than  the  soft  palate; 
the  peculiar  quality  of  the  sound  being  produced  by  a  * 'smack" 
formed  by  a  slight  vacuum  in  the  mouth.  The  b  and  d  occur  only  as 
a  rule  before  o,  and  the  difference  between  them  and  the  ordinary 
h  and  d  is,  in  the  case  of  some  speakers  and  in  some  words,  very 
slight;  in  other  words,  or  in  the  same  words  by  other  and  generally 
older  speakers,  the  difference  is  strongly  marked.  The  consonant 
system  of  the  Maidu  may  be  shown  in  tabular  form  as  follows: 

1  Roland  B.  Dixon  and  Alfred  L.  Kroober,  The  Native  Languages  of  California,  in  American  Antkro- 
pologist,  n.  s.,  v,  1-28. 
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Sonant        Surd        Fortis       Spinnt    Inspirant    Nasal 

Palatal g  Ic  Jc!  x          -          n 

Alveolar d  t  t!  -        d{6)        n 

Dento-alveolar -  is  -  »,  c 

Labial 6  p  p!  -        B(d)       m 

Lateral I  -  -  -          -          - 

Glottal  catch C) 

hj  y  and  w. 

The  vowels  are  quite  variable.     One  of  the  most  characteristic 

features  of  the  use  of  vowels  is  the  fondness  for  the  o,  a,  and  il  sounds. 

The  vowels  are  as  follows: 

u 

u      u 

i       I 

e       e 

a       E      o 

a  o 

add 

§  3.  Phonetic  Character  of  Steins  and  Sound- Grouping 

Stems  are  with  few  exceptions  monosyllabic  and  consonantal,  and 
consist  as  a  rule  either  of  (1)  consonant,  vowel;  (2)  consonant, 
vowel,  consonant;  or  (3)  vowel,  consonant.  Words  may  begin  with 
a  vowel,  Tij  y,  or  w,  or  with  any  consonant  except  x  or  n.  By  far  the 
greater  number,  however,  begin  with  a  consonant,  most  commonly 
t,  Jc,  h  or  p,  with  h  and  w  also  very  common.  The  most  frequent  initial 
vowels*  are  a,  o,  and  e.  Whereas  initial  combinations  of  two  con- 
sonants are  impossible,  such  clusters  are  common  in  the  middle  of 
words.  Groups  of  more  than  two  are,  however,  unknown.  In  combi- 
nations of  two  consonants,  sonants,  except  Z,  are  never  found  as  the 
first  member  of  the  group.  Except  for  this  restriction,  the  possible 
combinations  are  comparatively  unrestricted,  the  only  ones  which  are 
avoided  being  those  of  two  spirants,  a  nasal  and  lateral^  or  those  in 
which  X  is  the  second  or  is  the  initial  member.  The  following  com- 
binations are  most  frequent: 

Id,  H,  It,  Ip,  Ik,  Its,  Is  xh,  xl,  xJc,  xts,  xp 

Jed,  Jch,  Jcl,  Jet,  Jets,  Jcp,  Jcs,  Jen,  Jem  sd,  sh,  si,  sJc,  sts,  sn,  sm 

td,  tJc,  tp,  tn,  tm  nd,  nh,  nJc,  nt,  nts,  np,  ns,  nm 

pd,  pb,  pJc,  pi,  pts,  ps,  pn  md,  mb,  mt,  mts,  mp,  ms,  mn 


1  Verbal  stems  of  the  second  dass  (£5, 5),  like  the  words  themselves,  tend  very  strongly  to  begin  and  end 
irith  surds.    The  larger  number  also  of  this  class  have  a,  o,  or  u  for  their  vowel. 
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AH  words  must  end  in  a  vowel,  or  in  m,  n,  p,  t,  or  very  rarely  in  L 
The  great  majority  end  in  a  vowel  (most  commonly  i) ;  and  of  the  con- 
sonantal endings,  the  nasals  are  by  far  the  most  common.  The  pho- 
netic structure  of  the  Maidu  is  thus  quite  simple,  and,  owing  to  the 
prevailingly  vocalic  character  of  the  language  and  to  the  comparative 
lack  of  consonant  combinations  and  phonetic  changes,  the  whole 
structure  is  unusually  transparent,  and  the  component  parts  of  any 
word  are  easily  recognized. 

§  4.  Laws  of  Euphony 

Euphonic  laws  require  sound-changes  in  some  instances.  These 
laws  are  mainly  retroactive,  and  apply  to  consonants  only  in  the 
case  of  m.    Where  m  is  followed  by  Jc  or  w,  the  m  is  changed  to  n;  as, 

amam  that  one  (subj.)  +  -Jcanaxid  =  amankan  and  that  one 
mom  he  -I-  wete  =  monwete  he  alone,  he  himself 

There  appears  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  tendency  toward  vocalic  har- 
mony in  the  Maidu.  It  is  obscure,  however,  and  never  is  more  than  a 
tendency,  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  being  often  very  numerous.  As 
will  be  pointed  out  more  fully  in  §  12,  the  Maidu  possesses  a  number 
of  stems,  which  are  ordinarily  dependent  on  others,  as  prefixes, 
but  which  may  in  some  instances  stand  as  independent  stems  by 
themselves.  These  semi-independent  stems  are  all  composed  alike 
of  a  consonant  in  combination  with  a  vowel.  The  larger  proportion 
of  them  seem  to  be  grouped  in  series,  with  variable  vowel;  as, 

6a-,  he- J  bo-,  ho-y  hu-  wa-,  we-,  wi-,  vxh,  wo-,  vm-,  etc. 

The  significations  of  these  are  in  most  instances  general,  and  in  some 
cases  very  obscure;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  each  series,  the  a,  o,  d, 
and  u  prefix-stems,  at  least,  are  alike  in  meaning,  or  closely  related. 
Similar,  although  less  complete,  series  of  wholly  independent  stems 
occur;  such  as, 

hap,  Zto2>,  Jiop,  hup  tas,  tes,  tos,  tus,  etc. 

and  here  again,  in  the  a,  o,  o,  and  u  stems  there  seems  to  be  often  a 
close  correspondence  in  meaning.  Where  these  or  other  independ- 
ent stems  are  combined  with  the  prefix-stems,  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  similarity  of  vowel-sounds;  the  vowel  of  the  prefix 
being  either  the  same  as  that  of  the  stem,  or  of  the  same  class;  as, 
for  instance,  bahap-,  bohop-,  wokbir,  yedip-,  bapus-,  b&yoir,  etc.  This 
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tendency  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  o-stems.  The  o-stems 
take  preferably  either  o  or  a  prefix- vowels;  the  a-stems,  either  a  or 
e;  the  €-stems,  either  e  or  a;  the  i-stems,  either  e  or  a;  and  the  u 
stems  are  very  variable.  In  every  case,  however,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  o-stems,  any  vowel  may  occur  in  the  prefix,  those  noted 
being  merely  the  most  frequent.  In  all  cases,  i-prefixes  are 
abundant,  because  the  prefix  wi-  is  one  so  important  that  it  is  used 
with  practically  every  stem,  and  appears  to  suffer  no  phonetic 
change.  In  the  case  of  other  prefix-stems,  whose  meaning  is  more 
precise,  which  do  not  occur  in  series,  and  which  generally  refer  to 
parts  of  the  body  as  instruments  in  the  action  of  the  verb,  no  such 
tendencies  toward  vocalic  harmony  are  apparent.  Traces  of  a 
similar  tendency  toward  vocalic  harmony  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
use  of  th^  general  verbal  suffix  -n.  This,  in  the  case  of  o  and  a 
stems,  has  generally  o  for  a  connecting  vowel;  with  other  stems, 
however,  it  has  i;  as,  for  example,  . 

yoJc-on,  ok-oUf  jniv-in 
In  a  few  instances,  progressive  euphonic  changes  occur,  as  where 
o  after  d  becomes  ii: 

pd'kupem  instead  of  pd'Jcopem 
or  in  the  change  of  p  to  6  after  n: 

ope'Tcanhem  instead  of  ope'lcanpem 

There  are  also  several  instances  of  the  insertion  of  <  or  i  for  euphonic 

reasons;  as,  for  example, 

yaiyo'tsopin  instead  of  yayo'tsopin 
U^tyoUebiissin  instead  of  ttyollebussin 
Ico'doidi  instead  of  Tc&dodi 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  GRAMMATICAL  STRUCTX7RE 

(§§  5,6) 

§  5.  Compositioii 

Of  the  different  grammatical  processes  employed  in  Maidu,  com- 
position is  by  far  the  most  important  and  widely  used.  It  will  be 
most  conveniently  considered  by  dividing  it  into — 

(1)  Nominal  composition,  and 

(2)  Verbal  composition. 
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Ifaminal  Composition 

Composition,  in  the  case  of  neuns,  occurs  in  its  simplest  form  in 
the  formation  of  compound  nouns.  Where  the  initial  component 
ends  in  a  vowel,  a  connective  is  usually  employed.  This  connective 
is  always  m  (changing  to  n  before  Jc  or  w;  see  §  4).  Ab  a  nominal 
suffix,  this  m  indicates  syntactic  relationship.  With  nouns  which 
do  not  end  in  a  vowel,  the  compound  is  formed  by  the  mere  juxta- 
position of  the  two  words.  Composition  is  further  used  with  nouns 
to  express  diminutives,  superlatives,  collectives,  privatives,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  indicated  by  unchangeable  suffixes  added  to  the 
nominal  stem.  The  most  important  use  of  composition  in  the  noun 
is,  however,  its  use  in  indicating  local  and  instrumental,  as  well  as 
syntactic  relations.  These  locative  and  instrumental  ideas  are 
expressed  by  suffixes  added  to  the  nominal  stem  (§  30).  Syntactic 
relations  are  also  expressed  by  suffixes,  there  being  a  subjective 
and  a  possessive  case-ending.  Finally,  composition  is  employed, 
although  in  a  very  small  number  of  cases,  to  indiciate  ideas  of  num> 
ber,  a  few  animate  nouns  taking  suffixes  which  indicate  duality  or 
plurality. 

Verbal  Composition 

In  verbal  composition  there  are  three  elements  to  be  considered — 
the  stem,  the  prefix,  and  the  suffix.  In  Maidu  there  are  two  classes 
of  stems.  In  the  first  class,  which  includes  all  but  a  few  out  of  the 
total  number,  the  stem  is  wholly  independent  and  is  always  used  as 
a  stem,  never  being  subordinated  to  another  stem  as  prefix  or  suffix. 
These  stems  are  predominantly  of  the  consonant-vowel-consonant 
type;  and  although  they  normally  seem  to  be,  as  just  stated^  entirely 
independent,  some  are  at  times  combined  with  others  to  form  double 
stems,  the  double  stem  taking  the  regular  prefixes  just  as  if  it  were 
simple.  The  second  class,  which  includes  only  about  a  half  dozen 
or  so,  consists  of  stems  which  are  sometimes  independent  and  some- 
times dependent,  being  subordinated  to  other  stems  as  prefixes.  In 
the  case  of  these  latter  stems,  we  have  what  might  be  called  co-ordi- 
nated composition.  The  true  prefixes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always 
subordinate  to  some  stem,  and  never  stand  alone  or  as  stems.  There 
are  but  a  small  number  of  these  prefixes,  and  they  indicate  as  a  rule 
the  agent  or  instrument  of  the  action,  referring  chiefly  to  parts  of 
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the  human  body,  as  hand,  foot,  head,  etc.     In  other  cases,  the  pre- 
fixes point  out  the  shape  of  the  object. 

Suffixes  express  a  much  wider  variety  of  ideas,  and  are  very  much 
more  numerous  than  prefixes.  They  indicate  direction  of  motion, 
modal  and  temporal  ideas,  negation,  etc.,  and,  like  the  true  prefixes, 
are  (with  one  possible  exception)  always  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
stem,  and  can  \mder  no  circumstances  stand  alone. 

One  feature  of  composition  in  Maidu  which  is  very  clear  is  the 
slight  degree  of  coalescence  between  the  component  parts  of  the  com- 
poimd;  prefix,  stem,  and  sufhx  each  keeping  its  separate  individual- 
ity. With  few  exceptions  there  are  no  phonetic  changes  resulting 
from  composition;  no  contractions,  elisions,  or  assimilations  between 
affix  and  stem  taking  place.  The  most  important  exceptions  are  the 
case  of  an  m  coining  before  a,  Jc  or  w  (in  which  case  the  m  changes  to 
n),  and  the  retention  of  the  euphonic  terminal  i  before  the  subjective 
suffix  m  in  noims  whose  stem  ends  in  m.  A  few  other  exceptions  are 
noted  in  §  4. 

§  6.  Keduplicatioii 

Maidu  makes  use  of  duplication  atid  reduplication  to  only  a  slight 
extent  in  expressing  grammatic  concepts. 

Simple  duplication  is  restricted  largely  to  the  noun,  where  it  is 
used,  in  connection  with  a  suffix,  to  indicate  the  distributive.  Very 
few  nouns,  however,  appear  to  form  such  distributives.  With  verbs, 
it  gives  an  iterative  meaning,  and  the  duplication  may  include  both 
stem  and  prefix;  as, 

witdswitdaoThoitsoia  he  went  about  picking  here  and  there 

Reduplication  is  quite  frequent  in  verbs,  both  reduplication  of 
stem  and  of  prefix  or  suffix.  In  all  cases  the  vowel  of  the  redupli- 
cated stem,  prefix  or  suffix,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  original,  and 
the  reduplication  conveys  the  idea  of  iteration,  or,  in  the  instance  of 
some  suffixes,  apparently  gives  the  idea  of  a  little,  slightly. 

The  reduplication  or  duplication  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  initial, 
but  there  seem  to  be  a  number  of  instances  of  inner  or  terminal 
reduplication  or  duplication;  as,  for  example, 

paJca'nkanto  springs  (distributive),  from  paJca'ni  spring 
ydha'Jiam  mai'dilm  good  men  {ydha'm  good),  the  reduplication 

here  expressing  the  plurality  of  the  noun 
okl'ldidom  getting  home  one  after  another  {ohi'tdom  getting  home) 
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In  the  first  two  instances  neither  the  noun  nor  the  adjective  can  be 
analyzed  into  components,  as  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  several 
other  apparent  instances  of  terminal  reduplication. 

§  7.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

AND  FORMS 

Nominal  and  verbal  stems  are,  in  all  but  a  few  cases,  distinct. 
There  are  a  few  nominal  stems  which  also  serve  as  verbal  stems,  but 
the  number  of  such  instances  is  small.  With  few  exceptions  also, 
the  suffixes  in  use  are  confined  strictly  either  to  nouns  or  verbs. 

Local  relationships  and  directive  ideas  are  expressed  by  suffixes, 
which  are  different  for  noims  or  verbs.  The  nominal  sufiSxes  express 
such  ideas  as  in,  out  of,  toward,  from,  in  company  with,  etc. 
The  verbal  forms  point  out  the  direction  of  motion;  as,  up,  down, 
ALONG,  THROUGH,  etc  Instrumentality  and  agency  are  indicated  in 
the  noun  by  suffixes,  but  in  the  verb  by  prefixes.  In  the  latter,  the 
series  includes  terms  designating  actions  performed  by  the  various 
parts  of  the  body,  by  objects  of  different  shapes,  or  the  method  of 
action,  as  by  force  or  pulling,  etc. 

The  formal  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence  are  expressed  by 
nominal  suffixes,  in  so  far  as  the  subject,  object,  and  possessive  rela- 
tions are  concerned.  Modal  and  temporal  ideas  are  also  expressed 
by  suffixes;  the  latter  in  some  cases,  however,  being  so  loosely  con- 
nected to  the  verb  that  they  may  at  times  stand  alone  or  precede 
the  verb  entirely. 

There  are  in  Maidu  no  generic  classifications  of  nouns,  unless  we 
consider  the  half-dozen  cases  known,  where  a  few  nouns  designating 
human  beings  take  regular  dual  or  plural  suffixes.  These  are  the 
only  instances,  however,  of  any  such  classification,  for  none  is  appar- 
ent in  the  case  of  the  few  distributives. 

Ideas  of  plurality  are  but  little  developed  in  the  noun.  Here  a  dual 
and  plural,  formed  regularly,  as  in  the  pronoun,  is  found  only  for  the 
words  WOMAN,  child,  husband,  and  dog.  Distributives  as  opposed 
to  plurals  also  occur  with  but  few  words.  Indefinite  plurals,  express- 
ing such  ideas  as  a  pile  of,  many,  etc.,  and  duals,  are,  however, 
common,  and  are  indicated  in  both  cases  by  suffixes.  In  the  pro- 
noun, ideas  of  number  are  abundantly  developed,  there  being  a  regu- 
lar dual  and  plural.  As  will  be  seen  from  §  28,  the  dual  and  plural  are 
quite  regular  in  form,  and  are  strictly  used.    Both  the  dual  and  plu- 
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ral  are  indicated  by  suffixes.  In  the  verb,  plurality,  or  rather  itera- 
tion; is  expressed  by  duplication  or  reduplication.  -In  the  pronoun 
the  dual  and  plural  forms  are  derived  in  each  case  from  the  corre- 
sponding singular. 

Diminutives,  imitatives,  inchoatives,  desideratives,  etc.,  are  all 
indicated  by  suffixes,  but  are  in  general  little  used. 

The  pronoun  indicates  each  of  the  three  persons  by  a  separate 
formal  element,  all  of  which  possess  both  dual  and  plural  forms.  An 
inclusive  and  exclusive  form  of  the  first  person  plural  exists,  but  the 
distinction  is  not  commonly  made.  The  third  personal  pronoun  is 
frequently  used  as  a  demonstrative;  but  there  exist  regular  demon- 
strative forms  as  well  that  are  never  used  in  the  personal  sense. 

The  demonstrative  possesses  really  but  two  forms,  corresponding 
to  our  THIS  and  that,  and  denoting  relative  distance  from  the 
speaker.  The  demonstrative  is  thus  comparatively  undeveloped  in 
so  far  as  regards  number  of  forms  and  accuracy  of  the  expression  of 
location,  and,  even  in  its  simple  contrast  of  nearness  or  remoteness, 
is  not  always  strictly  used. 

The  Maidu  sentence  is  characterized  by  the  definiteness  with  which 
the  agent  of  action,  the  direction  of  motion,  or  the  qualification  of 
the  action  is  expressed,  and  by  the  extent  to  which  ideas  of  plurality 
are  strictly  carried  out  in  all  pronominal  sentences.  In  its  formal 
characters,  the  chief  features  of  the  sentence  are  its  flexibility,  open- 
ness, and  clarity,  the  independence  of  the  noun  and  pronoun,  and 
the  absence  of  the  process  of  incorporation,  well  marked  in  many 
Indian  languages.  The  expression  of  verbal  ideas  in  nominal  form 
is  also  a  rather  common  feature.^ 

DISCUSSION  OF  GRAMMAB  (§§  8-37) 

Oomposition  (§§  8-27) 

§  8.  Nominal   Composition 

As  has  been  stated  in  §  5,  nominal  composition  is  much  less  devel- 
oped than  verbal  composition  in  Maidu.  Its  uses,  apart  from  those 
expressing  syntactic  relations,  are 

(1)  In  the  formation  of  compoimd  nouns. 

(2)  In  the  formation  of  diminutives. 

initi'ki  hetd'Hmenmapem,  literally,  oub  what*not-shall-z>o  (our  nothing  shall  do),  instead  of 

WE  SHALL  DO  NOTHIMO,  CAN  DO  MOTHIMQ. 
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(3)  In  the  formation  of  collectives. 

(4)  In  the  formation  of  privatives. 

(5)  In  the  formation  of  terms,  such  as  are  expressed  in  English  by 
words  like  only,  merely,  etc. 

1.  Connectives,  In  the  formation  of  compound  nouns  a  con- 
nective may  or  may  not  be  used.  Where  the  stem  of  the  primary 
component  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  connective  is  very  generally 
omitted;  as  in — 

JidS'bini  spider-web  Qiosi  buzzard ;  hini  net) 
ba^t'Sdwi  head-plume  (fiat  [^8a/wi  grass) 

In  other  cases,  the  euphonic  i  is  retained,  as  in — 

toW-waka  calf  of  leg  (toll'  leg;  wakd'  meat) 

When  a  connective  is  used,  this  is  invariably  m  (or  n,  see  §  4),  and  it 

may  be  used  either  with  a  noun  whose  stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  or  with 

one  ending  in  a  consonant,  but  retaining  the  euphonic  i;  as, 

su^-m-huku  dog-tail  (su  dog;  hu'ku  tail) 
hi'm-m-butu  eye-lash  (hi'ni  eye;  hutu  fur) 

Inasmuch  as  m  is  the  regular  nominal  suffix  of  the  subjective  case,  it 

may  be  regarded  here  as  expressing  a  weak  syntactic  relation  between 

the  two  components  of  the  compound  word. 

2.  Diminutives,  These  are,  on  the  whole,  little  used  in  Maidu. 
In  the  dialect  here  discussed,  the  formation  of  the  diminutive  is  by 
means  of  the  suffix  -6^;  as, 

ob^  little  stone  (o  stone)  sii'b^  little  dog  (sil  dog) 

The  suffix  is  added  directly  to  the  stem,  and  is  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately apparently  to  animate  or  inanimate  objects. 

3.  Collectives.     These  express  such  ideas  as  a  pile  of,  a  crowd 

OF,  A  LOT  OF,  and  are  quite  commonly  used.     The  most  frequently 

used  is  the  suffix  -noTio  added  directly  to  the  stem;  as, 

Jculo'k-nono  a  lot  of  women,  all  the  women 
mai'du-nono  the  men  as  a  body 

Beside  this  suffix,  there  are  two  others  that  are  frequently  used  as 

such,  although  they  may  be  used  alone,  and  stand  before  the  noun. 

These  other  forms  are  -bomd  and  -loJco;  as, 

mai^dumborno  all  the  men,  the  crowd  of  men 
tsafniloko  a  bunch  of  trees,  cluster  of  trees 

In  the  case  of  both  these  latter  forms  the  connective  m  is  always  used. 
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4.  Frivatives.  These  are  used  only  in  connection  with  the 
suffix  'pe{m)j  the  various  uses  of  which  will  be  found  discussed  in  §  22. 
There  are  three  suffixes  indicating  privation,  and  each  is  added 
directly  to  the  stem,  and  is  followed  by  the  suffix  -pe(jn);  as, 

Mk-^mulrpeim)  tailless   (Jbu'lcu  tail) 
hi'vrkol-pe{m)  eyeless  (M'm  eye) 
pai'-wll'peijn)  foot-less  (pai,  paiyV  foot) 

The  last  of  these  suffixes,  -vM,  is  simply  the  stem  of  the  negative  win 
NO.     The  stem  -kol-  also  appears  in  the  word  Ico'lon  none. 

5.  The  suffix  "ddkS  is  used  to  express  the  idea  of  only  a, 
MERELY,  etc.  It  is  generally  added  directly  to  the  stem,  but  occa- 
sionally requires  the  connective  m;  as, 

ono'-dolco  merely  a  head  tsakaf-virddlco  only  pitch 

Verbal  Composition  (§§  9^27) 

§  e.  OHABACTBBISTICS  OF  VBBBAL  COMPOSITION 

In  verbal  composition  we  have  to  deal  with  three  component  fac- 
tors— prefixes,  steins,  and  suffixes.  As  a  class,  the  prefixes  are  not 
numerous;  whereas  the  sufiixes,  at  least  in  comparison,  are  abundant, 
there  being  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  them  in  use.  Nearly  all  the 
prefixes  are  composed  of  consonant  and  vowel,  or  a  single  vowel. 
The  suffixes,  however,  are  not  so  regular. 

PREFIXES  (§i  10-14) 

§  10.  Groups  of  Prefixes         / 

Verbal  prefixes  may  in  the  first  place  be  divided  into  two  types, 
according  as  they  are  or  are  not  arranged  in  series,  as  stated  in  §  4. 
As  pointed  out  in  §  5,  prefixes  are  also  of  two  different  types,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  wholly  subordinated  to  the  stem,  or  co-ordinate  with  it, 
and  able  sometimes  to  appear  as  steins  themselves.  About  half  the 
prefixes  are  of  this  latter  class,  although  it  is  possible  that  many  not  as 
yet  noted  as  of  this  type  may  eventually  be  found  to  belong  to  it.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  prefix  indicates  the  agent  by  which  the 
action  is  performed.  In  a  limited  number  of  instances,  however,  the 
prefix  appears  to  point  out  the  object  of  the  action;  as,  for  example, 
the  prefix  t^-,  which  normally  indicates  actions  done  with  the  foot, 
may  in  some  cases  refer  to  actions  done  to  the  foot.     Classified 
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according  to  their  meaning,  the  prefixes  fall  into  two  groups;  the 
smaller  and  more  definite  referring  to  different  parts  of  the  body  as 
the  agents  (or  objects)  of  action,  the  other  and  more  numerous  point- 
ing out  the  general  shape  or  character  of  the  thing  or  agent  by  which 
the  action  is  performed. 

§  11.  Prefixes  Befezxing  to  Parts  of  the  Body 

1.  ha{n)  actions  performed  with  the  shoulder  or  the  back  (also  used 

as  stem). 

hi^Tirddk-davrdom  prying  off  board  with  shoulder 
Jiorla'p-no-dom  dragging  along  (by  rope  over  shoulder) 
ha-yd^'Sip  carry  it  out  on  back! 
Jva'-ldn  to  lay  down  a  load  (carried  on  back) 

2.  M-  actions  performed  with  the  nose  or  snout. 

Jil'-tvlr^P'dcym  breaking  a  pane  of  glass  in  window  by  pressing 
with  nose 

3.  In-  actions  performed  by  sitting  on. 

Viirbai^o-dcym  breaking  stick  by  sitting  on 
i'Th-no-ti-moto  bend  together  by  sitting  on 

4.  iS",  iC'  action  performed  with  the  foot. 

is-dot-sono'tsoia  he  kicked  it  over 
is-wa-war-Jcoirtsoia  he  scraped  away  with  feet 
rc-doiro-Tcb  foot-ball 

5.  ka^  actions  performed  with  the  flat  hand,  or  sometimes  with  the 

flat  side  of  something  (also  used  as  stem). 

Jca^-hak-daw-dom  prying  off  shingle  with  hand 
Jca'-ddk-Jcin  to  shut  a  pocket-knife 
Jca'-dek'to  to  shove  hand  through  something 
Ica'^noirTcit-dom  bending  down  with  the  hand 
Ica'^moto  to  place  the  hands  together 

6.  hi-  actions  performed  with  the  fingers. 

TcV-hak-dau-dom  picking  off  scab  with  finger 
M'-tus-to  to  break  twig  in  fingers 
Jci-usHr-pi  rub  (with  fingers) 

7.  5-  actions  performed  with  the  head  (also  used  as  stem). 

o-ha'trUhdom  breaking  a  stick  with  the  head 
o-po^-pok-dom  shaking  water  out  of  the  hair 
o'-pulrdon  to  root  up  (as  a  hog),  to  dig  up  with  horns 
b'-^moto  to  put  heads  together 

o'^mitron  to  look  into  a  house;  i.  e.,  stick  head  down  in  through 
smoke  hole 
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8.  s&~  actions  done  with  the  aims  (also  used  as  stem). 

adhu'Tir-hok'tsoia  he  jumped  at  to  seize  in  his  arms 
ad'-wo-dom  lifting  in  arms 

9.  te-  actions  performed  with  or  upon  the  foot  (also  used  as  stem). 

U'-aa-'pin  to  pull  toward  one  with  the  foot 
W'hulr-dom  stamping  upon 

W'lap-aito  to  shove  something  sharp  through  the  foot 
W-'pea-Um  to  step  on  and  mash  something  soft  and  wet 
W-ain  to  step  out  of;  i.  e.,  put  the  foot  out  from 

In  the  case  of  two  of  these  prefixes,  there  is  apparently  a  very 

clear  relation  to  nominal  stems  —  o-  with  o'no  head,  and  hl- 

with  lil'Tcu  NOSE.     The  others  show  no  such  connection. 

§12.  Prefixee  Indicating^  the  Shape  or  Portion  of  the  Ag^ent  by  which  the 
Action  ie  Performed,  or  the  Character  of  the  Action  Iteelf 

10.  hn-f  be",  bo-,  bo-,  hU"  actions  performed  in  connection  with  a 

rounded  or  massive  thing.     This  series  of  prefixes  is  one  of 

the    most  puzzling,  as  they  seem  on  the  whole  to  express 

but  a  single  idea,  yet  many  of  the  forms  are  quite  erratic.     In 

this    series    the   influence    of   vocalic   harmonv  makes  itself 

strongly  felt,  and   there  are  many  instances  of  sympathetic 

variation  of  the  vowel    in    both    stem    and    prefix  without 

change  of  meaning,  as  well  as  cases  where  the  change  in  vowel 

of  the  stem  forms  a  new  stem  with  different  meaning.     The 

following  examples  will  make  the  use  of  this  series  of  prefixes 

clear.     Only  hor  and  ho-  may  stand   alone  as  independent 

stems. 

(a)  Examples  illustrating  the  regular  use  of  these  prefixes: 

horda'lc'da'w-dom  knocking  a  board  off  wall  with  a  rock  or  hammer 

ha'-pea-ton  to  crush  something  soft  and  wet  with  fist 

ha'-polrdon  to  dig  up  something  rounded,  as  potato,  stone 

ba'-yau-Jcin  to  throw  a  stone  through  the  floor 

ha'-ain  to  scrape  dirt  out  of  a  hole 

he'-dek-lcin  to  throw  a  stone  downward  and  pierce  something 

he-ke'traito  to  throw  past;  i.  e.,  throw,  and  not  hit 

ho'-dak-davrdom  knocking  something  out  of  a  tree  with  a  stone 

ho'-Jcot-dau  to  cut  a  snake  in  two  with  a  heavy  rock 

ho^'loJc-don  to  make  a  snowball 

ho'-lcxn  to  put  down  something  round  or  bulky 

ho'-toi-don  to  bounce  up,  as  a  ball,  rock 

ho-le'lc-wo-doi-dom  reaching  the  top  of  a  mountain 
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bo'-tulrtO'dom  breaking  a  window  with  a  stone 

bu'-dut-min  to  force  a  stone  into  the  ground  by  stepping  on  it 

(b)  Examples  illustrating  change  of  vowel  in  prefix  only: 

ha^'folrdon  to  dig  up  something  rounded,  as  potato 

bo-po'l-don  to  wash  or  dig  a  gopher  out  of  a  hole 

ba' -top-to  to  break  small  stick  with  fist 

bo^-top-Tcln  to  break  stick  with  stone,  throwing  it  downward 

(c)  Examples  illustrating  change  of  vowel  in  both  prefix  and  stem : 

ba' -leap-kin  to  force  a  peg  into  the  ground  by  pressing 

bo'-lcop-lcin  to  stick  needle  in  floor 

b'6'-lcbp-kin  to  force  a  stake  into  the  groxrnd 

ba'^aJrdau  to  split  or  break  to  pieces  with  wedge  and  hammer 

bo-yo'lrkin  to  smash  a  cup  with  a  stone 

bo-yo'lrkin  to  split  or  break  up  fine  by  a  blow 

In  the  first  examples  in  this  last  group,  there  seems  to  be  a  depar- 
ture from  the  otherwise  general  meaning  of  something  rounde<i 
or  bulky.  As  these  variations  from  the  general  meaning 
occur,  however,  only  with  three  stems  Qc-p,  l-p,  and  Ti-p)  which 
always  seem  to  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  something  long 
and  slender,  the  prefix  in  these  cases  would  seem  to  refer  to  the 
massiveness  of  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  by  which  the 
pressure  was  exerted,  or  something  of  that  sort.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  forms  like  the  following,  where  the 
meaning  of  the  prefix  is  obscure: 

ba'-ta-don  to  drive  up  cattle 

ba-tsa' p-sito  to  pierce  sheet  of  paper  with  a  pencil 

bo-toi'-sito  to  pierce  sheet  of  paper  with  a  pencil 

11.  7iO~f  hu~  actions  performed  with  the  edge  of  a  long  thing,  gener- 

ally by  a  steady,  continuous  motion  Qvuh  also  as  stem). 

hd-y'&t-dau-dom  taking  off  a  fine  shaving  with  knife 
hu'-baJc-dau  to  cut  off  a  piece  of  bark,  sole  off  shoe 
hu-de'lc-to-dom  piercing  with  sharp  knife 
hil-no^t-Jcin  to  bend  down  by  means  of  a  stick  used  as  lever 
hu-tu'l-to  to  break  pane  of  glass  by  pressing  with  a  stick 

As  stem,  hu-  seems  to  have  a  very  general  meaning. 

1iu'-mit-(1mn  taking  something  into  the  house 
hu'-sito  to  take  a  horse  across  river 
hu'-tso-pin  to  take  something  off  a  high  shelf 

12.  si-f  HU"  actions  performed  with  the  end  of  a  long  thing. 

si'-dak-dau  to  scrape  out  a  basket 
siV-dak-dau  to  poke  away  with  a  stick 
si-W-yo-dom  drying  meat  (cutting  it  in  slices?) 
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siirtaf-no-dom  shoving  along  with  a  stick 

si'TceS'tsoi-a  she  cooked. 

sV'Swp-dom,  falling,  slipping  from  the  hand 

si-to'k-dom  drying  meat 

si-wa'-wai-to-weten  having  dug  it  apart 

sirddk-dau  scrape  something  dry  out  of  a  basket 

si-ka^la-ma-Jcdkan  they  would  bother  me 

13.  wa~,  we-  actions  performed  with  the  edge  or  side  of  a  thing,  often 

by  a  sudden  motion  or  blow. 

woHi'p-dau  to  scrape  oflF  with  edge  of  a  knife 

wor-ha't-on  to  break  a  stick  by  %  blow  with  the  butt  of  an  axe  or 

with  a  club 
wa'-dds-ton  to  split  with  an  axe 
wa'-liap-Jcin  to  insert  a  stick  into  a  bunch  of  sticks 
wa'-Tcatrsito  to  bat  across,  knock  across,  with  side  of  pole 
w^'-Jcut-to-dom  biting  in  two  with  teeth 
we'-pitrin  to  pinch  with  thmnb  and  fingers 
we'-tsajhdavr^om  tearing  off  with  teeth 

14.  wo-'f  WO',  ttru'  actions  performed  with  the  end  of  a  long  thing, 

generally  by  a  blow.     The  preceding  prefixes  wa-  and  we-  are 

so  close  to  these  that  it  seems  probable  they  all  belong  together 

in  one  series,  as  in  the  case  of  &a-,  he-,  &o-,  6d-,  hvr.      Wo- 

is  used  also  as  a  stem. 

wo'-hak-dau  to  pry  off  shingle  with  stick 
wo'-das-dau  to  split  or  pry  piece  off  a  log 
wo-do'tr-sito  to  bat  across 
wo^-kotrdau  to  chop  off  end  of  log 
wd-to'Jc-dom  clapping  together  (the  hands) 
wo'-ldn  to  lay  down  a  stick  or  long  thing  (cf.  bo'-Hn) 
wd'-po-poJc-dom  shaking  one's  self  (cf .  o'-pd-pok-dom) 
wo'-toi-dom  bouncing  up,  as  a  stick  (cf .  bo'-toi-dom) 
wu'-STir-vxLla-ka-no  to  knock  over  backwards  with  a  club. 

15.  |/«-^  ye^,  yO'9  yO',  j/ie-  actions  performed  with  the  end  of  a  long 

thing,  endways,  or  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
thing  (yo-  also  as  stem). 

yaf-ds-dau  to  strike  a  thing  with  end  of  spear  and  slide  it  along; 

to  hit  with  fist,  and  move 
yaf'bak-dau  to  knock  bark  off  tree  by  stroke  with  arrow  or 

bullet 
yaZ-^atr-kln  to  put  knife  in  sheath 
yd'-moto  to  pile  up  boards  on  end 
ye-afS'Sito  to  drag  one's  self  across  on  a  pole 
y^'-dek'Um  to  shoot  through  anything,  and  pierce 
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yiSf-hap-hU^n  to  lower  a  window 

y&'Sito  to  take  a  boat  across  a  river  (?) 

ychdo'tsito  to  knock  across  with  end  of  stick,  as  ball  with  a 
billiard  cue 

yo-ho' p^oi-dom  shoving  a  pole  up  through  a  crack 

yd-koir-tdn  to  cut  in  two  with  edge  of  shovel 

yo'-non  to  flow,  as  water  in  a  ditch 

yo-toi'-to  to  drive  the  fist  through  a  curtain 

yvf-lup-sito  to  stick  a  knife  or  nail  into  one 

yvf'ta-ruh-dom  shoving  along  with  shoulder  (considered  appar- 
ently asiend  of  body) 

This  class  of  prefixes,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  most   obscure 

features  of  the  language,  and  can  not  yet  be  considered   as 

satisfactorily  explained. 

§  13.  Prefixes  Indicating^  the  General  Character  of  the  Action 

16.  he-  actions  occurring  spontaneously  or  by  accident.     Although 

this  prefix  would  seem  to  be  part  of  a  series  (hor-,  he-,  ho-^  Au-), 

its  meaning  is  apparently  not  at  all  related  to  the  others.     It 

is  often  very  obscure.     It  occurs  also  as  a  stem. 

Tie^'Os-daii-dom  snow  sliding  off  roof 

Jie'-daJc-dau  a  shingle  or  leaf  pulled  off  by  some  agency  unknown 

he'-kot^sito  to  break  up  of  itself,  to  crack,  as  a  glass 

he'-poi-dom  bending  by  falling  of  itself 

he'-tsap-dau-dom  knocking  off  hornet's  nest  with  stick  (?) 

h^-mln  to  brush  flour  into  a  hole 

lie' -dan  to  comb  the  hair,  brush  clothes 

17.  wi"  actions  performed   by  force,  very  frequently  by  pulling. 

This  is  the  most  common  prefix  of  all,  and  seems  to  have  a 

very  general  meaning.     It  occurs  with  every  stem,  seems  to 

suffer  no  phonetic  changes,  and  may  also  be  used  as  a  stem 

itself.     Its  uses  are  so  varied  that  only  a  few  can  be  given. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  last  prefix,  Tie-,  although  wi-  would  form 

part  of  the  series  wa-,  we-y  wi-,  wo-,  wo-,  wu-,  it  seems  to  be 

really  independent,  and  to  have  no  relations  to  any  of  the 

others  in  the  series. 

wl'-ds-pin  to  pull  toward  one 
wV-hak-dau-dom  wrenching  off  a  board  or  shingle 
wV-hat-kln  to  pull  down  and  break,  as  a  branch  of  tree 
wV-dek-kln  to  tear  in  strips  downward 
wl'-hap-sito-dom  pulling  a  rope  through  a  hole 
wi^-hus-doi-dom  pulling  on  socks 
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wt'-Jcot-doi-dom  breaking  off  a  piece   of  something  soft,   like 

bread,  by  upward  motion 
imf-notr-Jdn  to  pull  and  bend  down 
vn'-pol-dau  to  pull  brick  out  of  wall 
wtrta/'toHnoto-pi  to  hug  in  arms 
vyirtd'h-dau  to  pull  off  a  button 
wl'-yaUdn  to  pull  off  a  sliver  downwards 
wV-w,oto  to  gather  together,  as  a  crowd 

{14.  Composition  of  Prefixee 

In  a  few  instances,  prefixes  of  the  classes  described  in  §§  11  and  12 

may  be  used  together,  although  this  is  rare.     An  example  of  such  use 

is  the  form 

wo-wd'-han-o-^iom  carrying  on  the  shoulder  a  man  extended  at 
length  (i.  e.,  head-first) 

S  16.  STEMS 

In  §§  3  and  4  the  phonetic  features  of  stems  were  pointed  out,  and 
their  tendency  to  occur  in  incomplete  series  with  variable  vowel  was 
illustrated.  As  in  the  case  of  the  prefixes,  the  pairs  or  series  appear 
to  have,  for  the  most  part,  similar  meanings,  although  a  consid- 
erable proportion  differ  radically  in  their  significance,  as  do  the 
prefixes.  The  less  noticeable  feature  of  a  variable  consonant  in 
the  stem  was  also  pointed  out.  Further  discussion  of  verbal  stems 
will  be  found  in  the  analysis  of  the  vocabulary  (§  41). 

SUFFIXES  (§S  16-26) 

Verbal  suffixes  are,  as  already  stated,  numerically  far  more  impor- 
tant than  prefixes.  Their  range  of  meaning  is  also  much  greater,  and, 
unlike  the  prefixes,  they  may  be  compounded  one  with  another  to  a 
considerable  extent.  They  do  not,  moreover,  show  any  tendency 
toward  occurrence  in  pairs  or  series,  as  is  characteristically  the  case 
with  many  of  the  prefixes. 

§  16.  Groups  of  Suffixes 

The  various  suffixes  may  be  divided,  according  to  their  meaning, 
into  the  following  groups: 

(1)  Suffixes  expressing  direction  of  motion. 

(2)  Modal  suffixes. 

(3)  Temporal  suffixes. 

(4)  Suffixes  indicating  relative  success  or  completion  of  action. 
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(5)  Suffixes  indicating  number,  iteration,  reciprocity. 

(6)  Nominalizing  suffixes. 

(7)  Participial  suffixes. 

(8)  Suffixes  giving  general  ideas  of  motion. 

(9)  Suffixes  indicating  negation,  x^ability. 

§  17.  Sufizes  Expressingr  Direction  of  Motion 

Of  the  different  classes  of  suffixes,  that  which  includes  those  indi- 
cating direction  of  motion  is  decidedly  the  most  numerous.  The 
following  examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  these  directive  suffixes: 

1.  'da  downward,  to  the  end. 

wo-daf-kas  I  fell  (from  a  tree) 
me^-da-to-tsoiob  he  took  down,  it  is  said 

2.  "dau  separation,  off  from. 

haf'lcas-dau  to  knock  a  shingle  off  with  a  hammer 
yl'-dis-dau-tsoia  she  slid  off,  it  is  said 

3«  'dik{no)  against,  up  to,  alongside  of. 

Idk-dikno-md'-Jcas  I  shall  crawl  up  to 

sil'tordi'hno-dom  pushing  or  rolling  it  up  against  something 

4.  'doi  upward. 

Jcarpwi'lim-doir-7i(hdom  rolling  a  log  up  hill 
o-no'-dov-tsoia  he  went  along  up,  it  is  said 

6.  •'kiif)  down,  on  ground. 

hvrJco'tr-hiirdom  cutting  to  pieces  (by  bearing  down  on  knife) 
8d'-wd'kit-tsoia  he  carried  a  long  thing  and  laid  it  down,   it  is 
said 

6.  -ftoi  away,  away  from. 

i'c-dot-kai-dom  kicking  away  something 
o-Jcoi^'tsoia  he  went  away,  it  is  said 

7.  "tntit)  down  into  a  hole,  into  a  house,  into  a  box. 

Jia's^mit-^isi  I  slid  into  a  hole 
(Mni't-dom  going  into  the  house 

8.  "fnoto  together,  toward  each  other. 

Jcor-ta^-^moto-dom  squeezing  between  hands 
d'-moto^om  coming  together,  approaching  each  other 
Jca-ts^iJc-i-moto-bos-weten   having  completely  surroimded   on  all 
sides 

9.  'pai  against,  at. 

hit-pai-dam  throwing  water  at  some  one 
hom-pai-to-dom  boxing,  fighting 
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10.  ^pin  toward  the  speaker. 

o-pi^n-tsoia  he  came  toward 

hu^rir^mm'pi'pin'Jciir4oi^t8oia  they  came  by  degrees  back  down 

toward  from  hunting,  it  is  said 
he'-ap-pin-pin-tsoia  she  slid  toward,  little  by  little,  it  is  said 

1 1.  -«t(p)  out  of,  out  from. 

osi'p-tsoia  they  got  out  (of  the  boat) 
haS'Si'p-^Lsi  I  slid  out  (of  the  house) 

12.  -«tfo  across,  through. 

la' p-sito-dom  crawling  through  (a  hole  in  the  fence) 
d-st'to-^i-^e'-hiis-w^Orpem  one  who  shall  continually  travel  back 
and  forth  across 

13.  -ta  on  top  of,  off  the  groimd. 

ttLS-ho-td'-dom  standing  by  the  smoke  hole  on  the  roof 
wo'-tcr-nu  it  lies  on  top  of,  said  only  of  a  long  or  flat  thing 
top-ta-tsoia  he  jumped  upon 

14.  -tso  roimd  and  round,  over  and  over,  over. 

la' p-iscHMhye-^om  crawling  aroimd  something 
Id'Jc'tso-pirtrwe'hissim  they  kept  crawling  over  toward  speaker 

15.  'Wai  apart,  asunder,  stretching  out. 

Tie'-sa^s-wai-tO'ti'dom  causing  to  fall  apart 
Jcortd'-wai-to-dom  flattening  out  by  patting  between  hands 

{18.  Modal  SufiOxes 

These  sufiixes  may  be  divided  to  good  advantage  into  two  sub- 
classes,— those  which  are  modal  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  and 
those  which  are  temporal. 

16.  -n  infinitive. 

hit' sin  to  be 

don  to  seize  or  hold  in  mouth 

o' sip-in  to  go  out 

17.  -U8  reflexive. 

p^-ho' a-us-taoia  he  ate  himself  entirely  up 
yapai'-Uhus-dom  talking  to  himself 
vxi's-wlye-uS'tsoia  he  swore  at  himself 
nl'-^as  I  myself 

18.  "ti  causative. 

wUe'-Vr-Jcit-ti-lcoi'tsoia  he  caused  to  run  away  down 
burdut-no-ti-pa^i-lcan  he  made  water  to  rise 
wd'no-ti-dom  killing  (causing  to  die) 

19.  'P9  'pa,  'pada  imperative. 

(>-nd'-p  go! 
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rrie-p  give  (me)! 

o-no'-pa  go! 

hata'm-pada  do  ye  search  for! 

20.  'ta  future  imperative. 

wo'no-ta  it  shall  die,  let  it  die! 
tee-to'  let  them  see! 
ma-ta'-si  let  me  be! 

21.  -6o  future  imperative. 

yahaf'ho  let  it  be  good ! 

wo'rio-lcon-kddo  mor-ho'  a  mortal-world  let  it  be! 

22.  "po,  'pe,  'pee  exhortative. 

d'-n(hpd  let  us  go! 
hv/S'ta-pi  let  us  stay! 
fidai'-to-pU  let  us  gamble! 

23.  'de  interrogative. 

oka^-de  moye'm  is  he  hungry  ! 
wo^no-tirma-lca-de'S  shall  I  kill  ? 
suda^Jca-de  is  it  sweet? 

24.  'b'ene(e)  obligation,  must. 

o-Jcoi'-ben^  mintse'm  ye  must  go  away 
so'-dov-hen  must  bring,  carry  on  shoulder 
o-noi^-ben-ma-p  do  not  go  away! 

25.  'lut  obligation,  compulsion,  intensive. 

d-nd^'lut-^rna-lca'S  I  must  go  along 
ya'Tc-tse-ti-lutrweten  looking  exactly  like 

It  is  used  also  with  adjectives,  as  tete'-luti  very  large,  and  with 

nouns  sometimes,  as  e's-to-luti  the  very  center. 

26.  ^yaha  ought,  should. 

o-hoi'-yaha-Jcorankano  you  ought  to  go  away  (yaJia  good,  although 
an  independent  adjective,  seems  in  such  cases  as  this  to  be 
fully  incorporated  as  a  suflSx  into  the  verbal  structure) 

27.  'fiats  can. 

wd'no-fnevratse-s  I  can  not  die 
wi-wo'-doir-naUe-no  can  you  lift  it  (a  long  thing)  t 
wUef-no-TuUse-n  mo'-yS  can  he  run? 

28.  'bo  might. 

d'nrno-ti-bd-si  I  might  swallow 

yortai' 'bo-no  you  might  miss  (with  arrow) 

29.  'helu  may,  perhaps  (?). 

yo-do^'pa-nU'to-Thelu^'JcO'lcan  he  may  have  tied  them  up  to 
ok'he'lvrlcd'enkesi  we  all  may  be  hungry 
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This  seems  also  to  be  used  independently;  when  it  means  some, 
A  FEW.  It  would  appear  probable  from  this,  that  its  use 
in  the  verb  would  indicate  the  plurality  of  the  object,  as  in 
the  case  of  woli  many,  which  is  used  similarly  for  this  purpose. 
The  examples  available,  however,  only  indicate  its  meaning 
as  above. 

{19.  Temporal  Suffixes 

30.  'ka  incompleted  action  (present). 

d-Jcoi'-Jcorsi  I  am  going  away 
o'Jcasi  {oJc'korsi)  I  am  hungry 
we^ye-don-Jco-korn  he  is  talking 

This  suffix  is  still  somewhat  uncertain.     It  is  used  in  the  great 

majority  of   instances,  but^  is  occasionally  omitted  in  direct 

statements  of  immediate  action;  as  o-koi-s  i  go,  tses  i  see. 

It  is  probably  intimately  related  to  the  auxiliary  verb  Jca 

TO  BE,  seen  in  such  forms  as  Jca-s  i  am;  Tca-anr-kd-no  you  abe; 

ka-ti'-ka-s  i  cause  it  to  be,  i  do,  etc. 

31.  'tna  incompleted  action  (future). 

dkoi'^mOr-ka'S  I  shall  go  away 
o-ye'-ma^om  will  be  going 

ko-be^'hek'ti^men-ma-pem  one  who  shall  not  cause  to  cry  aloud 
As  indicated  in  the  first  example,  this  suffix  is  often  combined 

with  -ka.     Like  the  latter,  it  also   is  extensively  used  as  an 

independent    auxiliary   verb;    as    ma-ma-kas   i  shall  be; 

kvi-dom  ma-md'-pem  one  who  shall  be  mourning;  hesafdom 

ma-ka-de-s  what  shall  I  be,  do? 

32.  'as,  'has  completed  action  (past). 

ok-a/s-asi  I  was  hungry 
yok'd's-has  min  I  struck  you 
adom  as  o-koi-kas  so  I  went  away 
nik  as  kai'-ko-kan  me  she  was  calling 

This  may  be  used,  as  shown  in  the  last  two  examples,  separately 

before  the  verb,  which  is  then  in  the  usual  present  form.     It 

is  not,  however,  as  in  -ka  and  -ma,  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb. 

33.  "paai  completed  action  (remote  past). 

ok-paai^-kan  he  was  hungry  long  ago 
Or-paai'-kan  he  said  long  ago 

34.  'tsoi  completed  action  (mythic  past,  known  indirectly). 

okoi'-tsoi-a  he  went  away,  it  is  said 
wirdd'k-davrtsoi^  he  tore  oflf,  it  is  said 
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35.  "Wea,  -ea  incompleted  action.     Used  only  in  direct  quotation, 

as  a  sort  of  historical  present;  also  with  the  idea  of  the  action 

being  customary. 

la'p-ti-1cinU'Wea'8  I  sit  beside 
tse-we'ano  you  see 
to'S'bo-Jcit-eam  he  stands 

36.  'WeUf   "i/^^t  '^u  completed    action.     Used    only    in    direct 

quotation. 

tse-he'-ye^weu-Jcan  he  looked  aroimd 
Jcai^e'yr-lca-si  I  called 
tse-me'n'eU'Jca-s  I  did  n(3t  see 

37.  "j/ak  completed  action.     Generally,  but  not  always  used  in  direct 

quotations. 

donl^-no-men-yak-es  I  did  not  hold 
ok-ya^k-eno  aVsoi  you  were  hungry,  I  think 
Tiomd'  o-koi'-yak-en  whither  they  had  gone 

38.  'hiiSf  ''bis  continuative. 

so'lU-hus-im  kept  on  singing 
hi^sse-hus-tset  while  continuing  to  weave 
tsd^-we-biis-pe-di  into  the  still  burning  one 

This  sufl&x  is  identical  with  the  stem  of  the  verb  biisin  to  live, 

STAY,    REMAIN. 
§  20.  Suffixes  Indicating^  Relative  Success  or  Completion  of  Action 

39.  -6o«  to  do  a  thing  thoroughly,  completely,  and  hence,  deriv- 

atively, an  action  done  by  or  to  all  of  a  number  of  persons 
or  things  without  exception. 

tso'-bos-potO'tset  while  almost  wholly  burned 
tui' -hos-no-Uoia  she  slept  soundly,  it  is  said 
we' yi-hos-weUn  after  having  told  everything 
wiU'-koi-bo8-t8oia  they  every  one  ran  away 

40.  'katiini  to  finish  doing,  to  bring  the  action  to  an  end.     It  is 

related  clearly  to  kanij  meaning  all. 

so-hi'n'Oh-kanhn  he  carried  him  there,  i.  e.,  finished  the  act  of 

carrying 
o-dikno-n-kanvm  he  arrived 

41.  -/i^fcif  inchoative,  to  just,  begin. 
pl'yi-tO'hekit-dom  just  beginning  to  bathe 

42.  'h^doi  almost,  nearly. 

wo-ko't-dau-hudoi-as  I  almost  cut  off 

te^-dis'doi-hudoi-^e-bis^m  (her  feet)    were   all  the  time  almost 
slipping  up 
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43.  "heh^  only,  just. 

iuZu-riari-Tia-morii-AaAe'  only  when  nearly  dark 
bo^ok'Sip-^ioTnr'hehe'  only  selecting 

44.  'poto  almost,  nearly. 

hatd'-poto'-tset  nearly  catching  up  with  her 

§  21.  Suffixes  Indicating  Number,  Iteration,  Reciprocity 

45.  -to.     This  suffix,  of  general  and  very  frequent  use,  is  somewhat 

puzzling.  It  is  used  in  some  cases  to  indicate  iteration; 
in  others,  reciprocal  action;  at  times  it  seems  to  point  to  a 
plural  object.  It  occurs  frequently  in  combination  with  other 
suffixes,  particularly  the  directive  suffixes.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  nominal  suffix  in  connection  with  the  reduplicated  dis- 
tributives. Examples  of  its  use  in  these  various  ways  will 
show  its  variability. 

mo' 'ton  to  drink  repeatedly  {mon  to  drink) 

yo'Jc'd-tdn  to  strike  repeatedly  with  fist  (yo'k-dn  to  strike) 

yapai'-to-to-dom  talking  to  each  other 

si'mak'Uhdom  talking  to  each  other 

he'-sas^vxii'to'tirdom  causing  to  fall  apart 

tsd'-tsa^to  trees 

si-Jcdla-to-tO'inen'Wet  not  bothering  each  other 

§  22.  Nominalizing  Suffixes 

46.  'pe  forms  nomina  actoris,  and  also  indicates  place  of  action. 

ho'm-pai'to-pe  a  fighter  (ho'mpaito  to  fight  with  the  fists) 

mimg  kii'lS  he'-doi-pem  a  runner  after  that  woman,  one  who 

runs  after  that  woman 
tus-wo'-ye-pe-man  from  the  standing-place,  from  where  he  stood 
o'k-pem  mai'dil  hungry  man 

This  use  of  verbal  nouns  to  take  the  place  of  true  adjectives 
is  very  common  in  Maidu.  Adjectival  steins,  most  intransi- 
tive verbal  stems,  and  many  transitive  verbal  stems,  form 
verbal  nouns  of  this  sort,  which  are  used  in  place  of  regular 
adjectives.  In  many  instances  both  forms  are  in  use, — the 
more  strictly  adjectival  and  the  verbal  noun. 

lorla'Tnrpem  tsa,  la'-lam-im  tsa  long  stick 
opi't'pem  wolo'm,  opi't-4m  wolo'm  full  basket 

47.  -feo  indicates  the  quality  of  being  or  having,  and  seems  to  be 

identical  with  Aro-,  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  possess. 

vl'-lco  food  (p^  to  eat) 
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tiryu'lc-sip-^menrkdm  mai'diim  a  man  who  does  not  come  out;  i.  e., 
one  who  has  the  quality  of  not  coming  out 

ok-helu'-ko-Jcasi  I  may  be  hungry;  i.  e.,  I  am  one  who  has  the 
quality  of  perhaps  being  hungry 

piye'-to-kd  bathing  place;  i.  e.,  having  the  quality  of  being  appro- 
priate for  bathing 

This  sufiix  is  also   much  used  with  nouns,  being  followed  then 

by  pronominal  sufHxes  or  participial  forms,  and  indicating 

possession  or  ownership. 

ha^n-wo-hU-ko-di  at  the  place  to  which  he  carries  people 
hcbo'-ko-dom  a  householder;  i.  e.,  one  who  has  the  quality  of 

having  a  house 
tete'  si'm-k'6-dom  big-mouth-having;  i.  e.,  being  one  having  the 

quality  of  having  a  large  mouth 
yepd'Thirka-pem  having  a  chief 

48.  'tna  forms  verbal  nouns. 

7ianrd''koi'8'ma  what  I  carry  off 

niki  hi's-mas^ma  my  future  abiding-place 

wo^no-ti-s-ma  what  I  kill 

What  relation  this  sufBx  bears  to  the  regular  future  suf&x  -ma 
is  uncertain.  The  latter  is  never  found  following  the  pronom- 
inal sufSxes,  and  yet  the  nominalizing  -ma  always  seems  to 
carry  with  it  an  idea  of  futurity.     It  is  very  rarely  used. 

§  23.  Participial  Suffixes 

These  are  largely  used  in  Maidu,  and  participial  construction  is 
a  very  common  feature.  Such  expressions  as  and  traveling, 
HE  ARRIVED,  or  RUNNING,  HE  WENT  AWAY,  are  constantly  recurring. 

49.  'do(fn)  present  participle. 

o-koi^-dom  going  away 

mu'-Jiuvre-pin^-moto-dom  gathering  together  from  hunting 

ts^-do'm  seeing 

50.  "tsetse)  when,  while. 

Jiesu'pai-ti'tset  while,  when,  dressing  (causing  to  be  dressed) 

okit^(t)set  when  he  arrived 

hi'sse-biiS'tset  while  she  stayed  there  weaving 

51.  'tnOni  when,  at  the  time  when. 

d-koi''8-mdni  when  I  went  away 
lo'l-moni  when  crying 

52.  'Wet{e)  after  having,  having  (past  participle,  immediate  past). 

o' nkoi-iin^wet  having  caused  to  conquer 
tsedd'-da-weten  having  breakfasted 
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wd'nd-4ir^nienHV€t  not  having  kiUed;   i.  e.,  not   having  caused 

to  die  {wo' no  to  die;  -ti  to  cause;  -men  not) 
d'-weten  it  having  been  so  or  thus 

The  use  of  this  suffix  with  pronominal  and  nominal  forms  will 

be  described  in  §  31. 

53.  'WOno  past  participle,  more  distant  past  than  -wet. 

wiU'-koir^wonam  having  run  away 
pd'p-JcoirWono-pem  the  one  that  had  burst  out 
tu' s-Tcit-Mxmo-di  at  the  place  where  he  had  stood 
he-yu'-Jcit-wonO'lca'tsoia  (they  were  such)  as  had  the  quality  of 
having  fallen  down  of  themselves,  it  is  said 

54.  'patan  past  participle,  similar  in  most  respects  to  -wono. 

wowd^'kinvrydtan  having  lain  down  on  the  ground 

bii's-^dtan  having  stayed,  having  Uved,  after  having  remained 

sol-yatan  after  having  sung 

S  24.  Suffixes  QMmg  Oeneral  Idea  of  Motion 

55.  -no  general  idea  of  motion. 

piye'-Uhno-tsoia  he  went   to   bathe,  it   is   said   (piye'totsoia  he 

bathed) 
o^-no-tsoia  he  went  along,  he  traveled,  it  is  said 
hoi'-pai-no-morkas  I  shall  go  last,  behind  Qun'pai  behind) 

56.  -{/e  general  idea  of  motion. 

b'-yen  to  come,  come  toward 
Id'h-doir-ye-bis-im  kept  crawling  up 
h/u/vr^mo-koirto^e-tsoia  they  went  away  to  hunt,  it  is  said 

Both  of  these  may  be  used  together,  giving  the  meaning  of  here 

AND  THERE,  ABOUT. 

he-hef  s-^no-ye-dom  scratching  here  and  there 
la'p-no^e-dom  crawling  about 

S  25.  Suffixes  Indicating^  Ne^tion,  Inability 

57.  'tnen  general  negative,  not. 

o-koi'-^menrwet  not  having  gone 
ba'pol-doi-^meTi'tsoTiO'dom  not  being  able  to  dig  up 
tse-^me'ri'tsoia  he  did  not  see,  it  is  said 

58.  "ts&i  inability,  can  not. 

wd'nd'tirtsdi'tsoia  he  could  not  kill  him,  it  is  said ;  i.  e.,  could  not 

cause  him  to  die 

djn'n-teoi-dom  not  being  able  to  come  home 

solrUd'i-dom  not  being  able  to  sing 
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§  26.  ConLpoaition  of  Soffizee 

Examples  of  the  extent  to  which  these  various  suffixes   can  be 

combined  are  shown  in  the  following: 

wiU^'7u>^€^Udi'bu88-^rnar'pem    one   who    shall    be   unable    to  be 

always  running  about 
Jumrwo-tso-no^we-bis-dom  continuing  to  carry  over 
wO'hop-mit'hvdoi'-tO'We'-hiaim  kept  almost  inserting  long  thing  into 
lap-no^e-we-bis-TcO'tsoia  continued  to  sit  about 

§  27.  COMPOSITION  OF  STEMS 

Stems  may  be  combined  into  compound  verbs  with  considerable 
freedom.  Such  compounds  may  consist  of  single  stems,  or  of  stems 
with  affixes.  This  method  of  treatment  of  prefixes  in  compounds 
increases  the  impression  of  independence  of  these  elements,  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  occurrence  of  many  of  them  as  independent  stems. 

sd-hu'vr-hdk-tsoia  he  jumped  at  it  to  seize  it  in  his  arms  (so-  action 

done  with  arms  [§11  no.  8];  hun-  to  capture  [?];  bok  to  seize; 

"tsoia  it  is  said  [§  18  no.  34]) 
dd'n-wir-kap-pivrtsoia  she  dragged   toward   in  her  mouth   (don 

to  seize  or  hold  in  mouth;  wi-  action  done  by  force  [§  13  no.  17]; 

Jcap  to  move  with  friction;  -pi[7i]  [§17  no.  10];  -tsoia  it  ia  said 

[§  18  no.  34]) 

§  28.  Number 

Ideas  of  number  are  unequally  developed  in  Maidu.  In  nouns,  the 
exact  expression  of  number  seems  to  have  been  felt  as  a  minor  need ; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  pronominal  forms,  number  is  clearly  and 
accurately  expressed.  In  the  degree  to  which  the  expression  of  num- 
ber in  noims  is  carried,  the  dialects  differ.  In  the  northeastern 
dialect  here  presented  it  is  less  marked  than  in  the  northwestern. 
Not  only  are  true  plurals  rare  in  nouns,  but  distributives  also  seem 
to  have  been  but  little  used.  Where  these  forms  occmr,  they  are 
formed  by  reduplication  or  dupUcation,  with  the  addition  of  a  suffix 
(see  §  21);  as, 

seu'sevio  each,  every  river  (se^wi  river) 
Jiobo'boto  every  house,  or  camp  {hobo'  house) 
ya'manmanto  every  mountain 
tsa'tsato  every  tree  {tsa  tree) 

Distributives  appear  not  to  be  used  in  ordinary  conversation  to  any 
extent,  and  are  rare  in  the  texts.     The  above  are  practically  all  the 
forms  that  have  been  noted. 
§§26-28 
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The  existence  of  a  real  plural  seems  to  be  closely  associated  with 

a  dual;  and  all  of  the  few  nouns  taking  plural    suffixes  take  dual 

forms  as  well.     The  use  of  either  is,  however,  rare.     The  dual  is  more 

common  than  the  plural.     The  dual  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -teo;  as, 

wnui'm  y^'pitsom  those  two  men 

mdpQftao  my  two  daughters 

moing  Jcv/letsoJci  those  two  women's  ... 

This  dual  suffix  is  the  same  as  that  used  with  the  third  person  of  the 

personal  pronoun  (see  §  31).     The  use  of  the  dual  suffix  seems  to  be 

restricted  to  a  very  few  terms  of  relationship  and  words  for  human 

beings  only. 

Plural  forms  are  equally  if  not  more  restricted.    In  the  few  examples 

noted  in  which  the  plural  is  used,  the  noun  takes  indifferently  -som 

or  'Sem,  the  suffixes  used  for  the  plural  of  the  second  person  and  of 

the  first  and  third  persons  of   the  pronoun,  respectively  (see  §  31), 

The  suffixes  are  added  in  all  cases  directly  to  the  stem. 

yV'pa'&ni  men,  husbands  {y(^'pi  man,  husband) 
TTUii'dusem  men  (mai'du  man) 
hu'lesem  women  (ku'le  woman) 

As  regards  nouns,  thus,  the  ideas  of  number  are  but  little  devel- 
oped; the  development,  however,  is  greater  in  the  northwestern  than 
in  the  northeastern  dialect,  and  it  is  altogether  lacking  apparently 
in  the  southern  dialect.  In  the  first  two  cases,  the  degree  of  devel- 
opment of  the  expression  of  number  in  the  noun  is  parallel  to  the 
regularity  of  the  development  of  its  expression  in  the  pronoun. 

In  pronouns,  the  feeling  for  the  necessity  of  exactness  seems  to 
have  been  more  strongly  felt.  On  the  whole,  the  forms  may  be  said 
to  be  developed  regularly,  and,  as  opposed  to  the  fragmentary  nature 
of  these  ideas  in  the  case  of  the  noun,  we  have  a  full  series  of  dual 
and  plural  forms  in  the  independent  personal  pronoun.  In  the 
suffixed  form  of  the  pronoun,  however,  this  completeness  is  lost, 
and  distinctions  of  number  are  made  only  in  the  first  person.  As 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  paradigm  of  the  subjective  inde- 
pendent personal  pronoun  (§  31),  there  is  some  little  confusion 
in  the  series,  the  dual  suffix  of  the  second  person  being  identical 
with  that  of  the  plural  suffix  of  the  first  and  third  persons.  The 
dual  suffixes,  again,  are  varied  for  the  different  persons  {-aamj  -sem, 
-tsom),  although  the  plural  suffixes  are  more  uniform,  the  first  and 
third  persons  being  alike,  with  the  second  quite  similar.     In  com- 
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parison  with  this  northeastern  dialect,  the  forms  in  the  other  dia- 
lects are  interesting: 

Northwestern  Southern 

First  person  singular ni  ni 

Second  person  singular mi  mi 

Third  person  singular m^om  m>&m 

First  person  dual nisdm  nds 

Second  person  dual mimdm        mum 

Third  person  dual  mdsdm         Tnoscm 

First  person  plural nisem  ties 

Second  person  plural mim^m      '  msm 

Third  person  plural mopdm        m^em 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  northwestern  dialect  greater  regu- 
larity prevails;  the  dual  forms  for  the  first  and  third  persons  being 
alikc;  and  that  of  the  second  keeping  the  same  vowel.  In  the 
plural;  however,  while  the  characteristic  vowel-change  in  the  first 
and  second  persons  is  preserved,  the  third  takes  a  wholly  new  plu- 
ral suffix.  In  the  southern  dialect  this  irregularity  disappears,  in 
spite  of  the  considerable  coalescence  and  contraction  which  the 
pronoun  in  its  subjective  form  has  suffered.  It  seems  not  improb- 
able that  this  greater  regularity  of  the  dual  and  plural  pronominal 
forms  in  the  northwestern  dialect  may  be  connected  with  the  still 
greater  regularity  which  prevails  in  this  particular  among  the  Win- 
tun  stock,  on  which  the  northwestern  Maidu  border.  In  Wintun, 
the  pronominal  forms  are  perfectly  regular  throughout  dual  and 
plural.  On  the  other  hand,  the  northeastern  dialect,  with  its 
smaller  degree  of  regularity,  is  in  contact  with  the  Achoma'wi  and 
Atsuge'wi,  dialects  of  the  Shasta,  which,  on  the  whole,  have  a  still 
less  regular  development  of  dual  and  plural,  and  form  a  transition 
to  the  Shasta  proper,  which  has  no  dual  at  all.  Variations  of  this 
sort  are  found  also  in  other  Calif omian  languages. 

As  stated  above,  the  suffixed  forms  of  the  pronoun  are  much 
less  clear  in  their  expression  of  number,  dual  and  plural  forms  exist- 
ing for  the  first  person  only,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following: 

First  person  singular -« 

First  person  dual -us 

First  person  plural -«« 

Second  person  singular,  dual,  and  plural     .     .  -no 

Third  person  singular,  dual,  and  plural    .     .  -n 
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The  method  of  differentiation  is  apparently  that  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  expression  of  number  in  the  pronoun;  i.  e.,  the 
vowel-change  of  a  to  «  to  distinguish  the  plural  from  the  dual. 
Co-ordinate  with  the  greater  regularity  of  the  northwestern  dialect 
in  the  independent  pronoun  is  its  greater  regularity  in  the  suf- 
fixed  form,  although  this  form  is  much  less  used  than  in  the  north- 
eastern. In  the  southern  dialect  suffixed  forms  of  the  pronoun 
are  not  found.  The  lack  of  definite  expression  of  number  in  the 
suffixed  forms  of  the  pronoun  in  the  dialect  here  presented  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  the  independent  forms  of  the  pronoun,  in  con- 
nection with  the  verbal  form,  to  distinguish  dual  from  plural;  as, 

rm'ntsein  oJcmd'nJcano  ye  two  will  be  hungry 
miiis'&m  okmd'nTcano  ye  all  will  be  hungry 

§  29.  Case 

The  Maidu  differs  from  many  American  languages  in  that  it 
lacks  any  development  of  incorporation  as  a  means  of  expressing 
syntactic  relations.  In  common  with  most  of  the  languages  of 
central  California,  subjective  and  objective  as  well  as  possessive 
relations  are  expressed  by  regular  case-endings,  suffixed  to  the  noim 
or  independent  form  of  the  pronoun,  both  of  which  stand  separate 
and  independent,  outside  the  verb.  That  the  marking  of  both 
subject  and  object  by  means  of  a  separate  case-suffix  is,  for  pur- 
poses of  clearness,  not  a  necessity,  seems  to  have  been  recognized 
by  all  these  languages.  The  Maidu  is  among  those  which  distin- 
guish by  a  special  suffix  the  subjective,  leaving  the  objective  form 
unchanged.  To  designate  the  subjective,  the  Maidu  uses  the  suf- 
fix -m.  The  following  examples  will  render  the  use  of  the  sub-* 
jective  as  used  with  nouns  sufficiently  clear: 

sil  m  Tias  wd'kas  I  hit  the  dog  (with  a  stick)  (su  dog;  nl  i) 

siim  has  niJc  do'Jcan  the  dog  bit  me 

Tnai'dum  a  o'Jcon  the  man  is  hungry 

nisd'm  has  mai^dil  wd'ndtiankas  we  killed  the  man 

ml  Jculu'di  ond'hene  atso'ia  thou  must  travel  at  night,  she  said 

i'cyokds  min  I  am  kicking  you 

While  all  nouns  and  all  independent  pronouns,  except  the  first 
and  second  persons  singular,  form  the  subjective  regularly  in  -m 
(the  objective  being  the  simple  stem),  the  two  forms  referred  to 
reverse  the  process,  and  are,  besides,  irregular.    As  shown  in  the 
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above  examples,  the  subjective  and  objective  forms  of  the  pronoun 
in  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  are,  respectively,  m,  nik 
and  ml,  min.  In  the  dialect  here  presented  the  independent  sub- 
jective forms  of  the  pronouns  above  mentioned  are  somewhat  rarely 
used,  the  subject  being,  as  a  rule,  expressed  by  the  suffixed  form 
instead.  That  the  -m  used  is  really  a  subjective  and  not  an  agentive 
case  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  its  universal  employment  with  intran- 
sitive as  well  as  with  transitive  verbs. 

The  possessive  relation  is  shown  analogously  to  the  subjective 
by  a  case  suffix  -Jci.  In  this  instance  there  is  no  irregularity,  and 
all  nouns  and  all  forms  of  the  independent  pronoun  alike  take  the 
suffix : 

sii^ki  huTcvf  dog's  tail 

wmm  mai'dilmboTnolci  t'tusyo  those  people's  roast 

niJci  hobo'  my  house 

mi'nJci  ail  has  vJo'ndticLs  I  have  killed  your  dog 

nisd'Jci  led/ do  our  country 

The  suffix  is  added  always  to  the  objective  form  of  the  noun 
or  pronoun  (i.  e.,  the  simple  stem),  and,  at  least  in  this  dialect, 
is  with  few  exceptions  -H.  In  the  case  of  the  interrogative  form 
WHOSE,  however,  we  find  simply  -Tc;  as, 

homo' nik  siirn  mdkd'd(^  whose  dog  is  this?  * 

This  possessive  suffix  may  in  some  cases  be  added  after  a  pre- 
vious locative,  as  in  the  form 

sd'-wono-na-Jci  from-behind-the-fire's;  i.  e.,  belonging  to  the  one 
who  comes  from  behind  the  fire 

§  30.  Locative  and  Instrumental  Suflixes 

In  Maidu,  locative  and  instrumental  ideas  are  expressed  by  reg- 
ular suffixes,  continuing  logically  the  indication  of  real  syntactic 
relations  by  the  same  means.  The  development  of  these  locative 
and  instrumental  suffixes  in  Maidu  is  not  very  great,  there  being 
but  three  locatives,  an  instrumental,  and  a  comitative.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  these  different  forms: 

-cJi  general  locative,  in,  on,  at. 

Tno'TTvdi  in  the  water 
hete'itodi  in  the  olden  time 


iln  the  northwestern  dialect  the  possessive  is  the  same  as  here;  but  in  the  southern  focm  there 
to  be  a  distinct  tendency  to  its  partial  or  complete  abandonment.  It  there  frequently  becomes  reduced 
to  -k,  and  in  the  most  southerly  of  all  the  dialects  seems  to  disappear  completely,  the  subjective  foon  of 
noun  or  pronoun  being  used  instead. 

§30 
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liobb'di  in  the  house^  at  home 

kau'di  on  the  ground 

noJco'm  ni'Jcdi  lea  the  arrow  is  in  me 

tu'shitwonddi  at  the  place  where  he  had  stopped 

dug  TcanaVdi  underneath  the  rock 

-na,  "Uak  illative,  to,  toward;  sometimes  reduplicated. 

o'lcloJcna  toward  the  smoke  hole 

unl'na  hither  (this-toward) 

mVnTia  toward  you 

Jcvlyfnana  just  before  dark,  toward  night 

'^nan  ablative,  from,  away  from. 

hobd'nan  dkoVtsoia  he  went  away  from  the  house 
tiktete'nan  from  a  little  distance 
tuswd'yepenan  from  the  place  where  he  stood 

-ni  instrumental,  with,  by  means  of. 

8U  has  tsafni  wo'Jca^  I  hit  the  dog  with  a  stick 
mo'Td  ono'mhutv/ini  woma'lctiJcdtsoia    she    measured    with    her 
hair 

'kan  comitative,  in  company  with,  together  with. 
ni'ki  silkan  oJcoi'as  I  went  away  with  my  dog 
Tcu'Ulcan  odi^Jc  notsoia  he  arrived  in  company  with  the  woman 
mi'nkan  oTcoVas  I  went  off  with  you 

There  is  some  question  as  to  this  being  a  regular  comitative  suffix, 

its  identity  with  the  conjunction  kan  suggesting  that  the  apparent 

suffix  is  merely  the  conjunction  closely  combined  with  the  noun. 

§  31.  Personal  Pronouns 

The  personal  pronouns  in  Maidu  are  characterized  by  their  inde- 
pendence. In  discussing  the  ideas  of  number,  the  independent 
forms  of  the  pronoun  have  already  been  given;  but  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  the  subjective,  objective,  and  possessive  forms  are  here 
given  in  a  single  table: 


First  person  singular  . 
First  person  dual  .  . 
First  person  plural  .  . 
Second  person  singular. 
Second  person  dual .  . 
Second  person  plural  . 
Third  person  singular  . 
Third  person  dual  .  . 
Third  person  plural .     . 


Subject 

Object 

Possessive 

nl 

nik 

m'H 

nisafm 

nisa! 

nisafki 

nise^m 

nisi' 

nise'H 

ml 

min 

rm/nki 

mi'nUem 

mi'ntse 

mi'ntseki 

mVnsom 

mi'nso 

mi'nsoki 

mb'yem 

mo'ye 

mo'yeki 

mai'tsom 

mo'tso 

mo'tsoki 

m&aem 

mb'se 

mo'seki 
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The  third  person  is  in  reality  more  a  demonstrative  than  a  true  per- 
sonal pronoun;  but  its  use  is  predominantly  that  of  a  personal  pro- 
noun, and  the  corresponding  demonstrative  urn  this  is  not  used  in 
either  the  dual  or  plural  forms.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
these  independent  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  take  all  the  locative 
and  instrumental  suffixes,  and  are  in  every  respect  treate<l  as 
nouns.  The  personal  pronouns  also,  in  their  independent  fonn, 
may  take  the  suffiix  -w€t(e)j  used  chiefly  with  verbal  stems  in  a  par- 
ticipial sense,  but  here  giving  forms  like 

nl'wete  I  myself,  I  alone  Tnd'nweU  he  alone 

In  speaking  of  the  development  of  ideas  of  number,  the  fact  was 
referred  to,  that  there  w^ere  two  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun — one 
independent  and  one  suffixed  to  the  verb.  The  two  series  show 
little  in  common,  except  that  the  first  person  dual  and  plural  are  dif- 
ferentiated in  both  series  by  the  same  vowel-change  from  a  to  e. 
The  suffixed  forms  are  always  subjective,  and  are  suffixed  directly  to 
the  verbal  stem  or  to  the  various  modal,  directive,  temporal,  and 
other  suffixes  which  the  verb  may  have,  the  pronominal  suffixes, 
with  few  exceptions,  always  coming  last.  In  the  singular  the 
resulting  forms  are  clear  enough  without  the  addition  of  the  inde- 
pendent form  of  the  pronoun;  in  the  dual  and  plural,  however,  these 
are  usually  added,  although  here  the  first  person  is  always  sufficiently 
distinct.  When  the  sense  of  the  sentence  renders  the  person  clear, 
this  independent  pronoun  is  frequently  omitted.  The  follol^^ng 
indicates  the  use  of  the  pronouns  with  the  intransitive  verb: 

m  o'lcasi  or  o'Tcdsi  I  am  hungry 

ml  oka'nTcano  or  oka'nkano  thou  art  hungry 

mdye'm  oka'n  or  oTca'n  moye'm  he  is  hungry 

nisd'm  oJca'vJcds  or  oka'nlcasi  nisa/m  we  two  are  hungry 

mi'ntsem  oTca'nkano  or  oTca^nkano  mVntsem  ye  two  are  hungry 

mo'tsom  oka'n  or  oka'n  mbtsom  they  two  are  hungry 

nise'm  oke'nkes  or  oke'nkesi  nise'm  we  all  are  hungry 

mi'nsom  oka'nkano  or  oka'nkano  mi'nsom  ye  all  are  hungry 

mo'sem  oka'n  or  oka'n  mo'sem  they  all  are  hungry 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  position  of  the  independent 
pronoun  is  variable,  it  being  placed  either  before  or  after  the  verb  at 
will.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  suffixed  form  is  by  no  means  as 
fully  developed  as  is  the  independent.  This  condition  is  instructive, 
when  the  forms  in  use  in  the  other  dialects  are  compared.  It  then 
appears  that  in  the  northwestern  dialect  the  suffixed  form  is  rare, 
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with  the  verbal  stem,  but  is  universally  added  to  the  auxiliary  verb; 
in  the  southern  dialect  the  use  of  the  suffixed  form  of  the  pronoun 
disappears.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  northeastern  dialect  here  pre- 
sented, in  the  matter  of  pronominal  usage,  lies  at  the  extreme,  toward 
the  close  synthesis  of  pronoun  with  verb,  the  northwestern  being  less 
so,  and  the  southern  entirely  without  it.  As  the  northeastern  dialect 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  Achoma'wi,  which  shows  much  greater  devel- 
opment of  the  incorporative  idea,  we  may  be  justified  in  regarding 
this  greater  development  of  synthesis  between  the  verb  and  pro- 
noun as  in  part  due  to  association  and  contact. 

In  the  transitive  verb,  precisely  the  same  conditions  prevail.  The 
subjective  pronoun,  in  the  pronominal  conjugation,  is  suffixed  to  the 
verb  in  the  northeastern  dialect,  the  objective  standing  free  and 
independent. 

yo'-Jcas  min  I  am  hitting  thee 
yd-a'nJcano  moy^'  thou  art  hitting  him 
niaa/m  min  yo-a'nkas  we  two  are  hitting  thee 
mfftsom  nik  yo'-kan  they  two  are  hitting  me 
yo^'nkano  nisaf  thou  art  hitting  us  two 

With  a  nominal  object,  the  method  is  the  same: 

8u  wo'notikaa  I  am  killing  the  dog 
With  a  nominal  subject,  the  pronominal  suffix  is  always  used : 

6um  has  mai'dil  do'-kan  the  dog  bit  the  man 

For  emphasis,  it  is  customary  to  use,  in  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular  of  the  pronominal  conjugation,  the  independent  form  in 
addition  to  the  suffixed;  as, 

yd'-kas  ni  min  I  am  hitting  you 
yd-<ifnkano  ml  moyV  thou  art  hitting  him 

Just  as  in  the  intransitive  the  dialect  here  presented  tends  more 
strongly  toward  synthesis  between  pronoun  and  verb  than  do  any  of 
the  other  dialects,  so  in  the  transitive  the  same  conditions  prevail, 
if  anything,  more  strongly  marked,  as  both  the  other  dialects  have  the 
subjective  as  well  as  the  objective  pronoun  entirely  free  and  separate 
from  the  verb  which  appears  in  a  participial  form. 

§  32.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

The  demonstrative  is  not  as  highly  developed  in  Maidu  as  in 
many  other  American  languages.    But  two  forms  are  commonly 

S32 
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in  use,  corresponding  to  this  and  that,  and  indicating  position 
near  or  remote  from  the  speaker.  For  the  former,  unl'  is  used, 
and  for  the  latter,  aTna!.  Somewhat  rarely  a  third  form,  amf,  is 
employed  to  indicate  position  still  more  remote.  The  third  personal 
pronoun  is  often  used  in  place  of  a  demonstrative,  and  may  take 
the  place  of  any  one  of  the  three.  All  three  demonstratives  take 
all  the  nominal  case  and  locative  suffixes.  The  use  of  these  demon- 
stratives is  shown  in  the  following  examples: 

uni'm  Tnai'dilm  ydkafmaka  this  man  will  be  good 

amafm  sum  that  dog 

ani'm  mai'dilm  that  (far  off)  man 

amaflcan  wdnotUsoia  and  he  killed  that  one 

unl'nan  from  here,  hence 

amafdi  there,  at  that  place 

amafld  sil  that  person's  dog 

md'im  mai'dilm  this,  that  man 

§  33.  Belative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns 

A  relative  pronoun  seems  to  be  lacking  in  Maidu,  its  place  being 
filled  by  the  use  of  a  reflexive  suffix  with  the  verb.  Such  construc- 
tions are,  however,  rare.     An  example  is: 

Tnom  mm'dilm  hds  IcaTcafn  i'aydtiusdom  this  man  it  was  causing 
to  kick  himself ;  i.  e.,  he  was  the  man  who  was  kicked 

Interrogative  pronouns,  on  the  contrary,  are  common.  Which 
is  expressed  by  ?Kymd\  and  who  by  hcmid'nij  both  taking  case  and 
locative  suffixes,  as  do  other  pronouns.  What,  why,  and  how 
are  formed  from  a  different  stem,  being  respectively  hesl',  hesaf-j 
and  hesa/ti.     A  few  examples  of  the  use  of  these  follow: 

homd'mdi  mdkaf  hvfspem  in  which  (house)  do  you  live! 

Juymd'nim  makaf  who  are  you? 

Jiomd'niJc  siim  WAikafd^  whose  dog  is  this? 

TiesVm  makaf  d^  what  is  it  ? 

liesafmoni  JcadVhnenom  maJcd'd?.  why  doesn't  it  rain) 

hesafti  eto'spem,  .  .  .  how  strong  .  .  .   ? 

§  34.  Adjectives 

The  adjective  in  Maidu  is  strongly  nominal  in  character.  In 
many  cases  it  is  a  true  nomen  actons,  formed  from  a  verbal  stem, 
with  or  without  duplication  or  reduplication,  by  the  addition  of  the 
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sufBx  -pc.    Apparently  any  verbal  stem  may  thus  be  used  in  this 
foim  to  qualify  or  describe  a  noun;  as, 

o'Tc'pem  mai'diim  hungry  man  (literally,  hungerer  man) 
eto'spem  mai'dum  strong  man  {eto'skasi  I  am  strong) 
di'pdipem  paflca  smooth  board  (literally,  slider  board) 
lala'mpem  tsa  long  stick 

Many  adjectives,  however,  do  not  admit  of  the  form  in  -pe,  and 
are  formed  from  the  verbal  stem  by  merely  adding  to  them  the 
nominal  subjective  suffix(?)  -m.  The  majority  of  these  forms  are 
made  from  verbal  stems  ending  in  a  vowel.  Examples  of  this  type 
of  adjective  are: 

tete'm  sum  large  dog  ke'yim  hobo'  old  house 

tern  sum  small  dog 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  stems  from  which  the  adjectives  are  formed, 
are  capable  of  taking  the  regular  pronominal  tense  and  modal 
suffixes  and  being  used  as  intransitive  verbs;  as,  Wyiw/ikas  i 
SHALL  BE  OLD.  Somc  stems,  however,  appear  not  to  be  used,  except 
as  forming  these  nominal  forms,  as  adjectives.  Either  of  the  nominal 
forms  of  these  steins  (that  in  -pe  or  in  -m)  takes  all  regular  nominal 
locative  suffixes,  and  probably  also  all  case-suffixes  as  well,  although 
these  have  at  present  been  noted  only  in  the  instance  of  those 
ending  in  -pe. 

Jce'yidi  in  the  old  one  laWmpeJci  the  long  one's  .  .  . 

tefe'ni  with  the  big  one 

In  some  cases  both  the  -/>€  and  the  -m  forms  are  used  with  the 
same  stem;  as, 

Wmim  tsa,  laJafrnpem  tsa  long  stick 

In  these  cases,  the  form  in  -pe  is  generally,  but  not  always,  redu- 
plicated. 

§  36.  Adverbs 

Adverbs  may  be  formed  from  adjectival  stems  by  the  suffix  -t;  as, 

ydhd'm  good  ydhd't  well,  nicely 

vxisd'm  bad  wdsa't  poorly,  evilly 

tete'm  large  tete't  much,  greatly,  very 

Other  adverbs,  such  as  those  of  time  and  distance,  etc.,  seem  to 
be  from  independent  stems. 

H/kte  slightly,  somewhat,  a  bei  again 

Uttle  beVduk  by  and  by 

Tiodaf  far  away  le'wo  a  little,  partially 

befneJc  to-morrow 

§36 
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§  36.  Oonnectives 

With  the  exoeption  of  kan  and,  connectives  in  Maidu  are  all 
formed  from  the  auxiliary  verb  a  to  be,  by  the  addition  of  various 
temporal,  modal,  and  other  suffixes.  Very  often  the  resulting  form 
is  compounded  with  kan,  which,  while  it  may  stand  alone,  is  gen- 
erally reduced  to  an  enclitic.  The  more  common  of  these  con- 
nectives are: 

a-dorriy  ado'nkan  so,  and  so  a-tse't^    atse'tkan    while,    and 

Or-met  but  while 

a-mendom  if  not,  and  if  not  a-we'ten,     aweie'nkan    then, 

a-mo'niy  amb'nikan  then,  and  thereafter,  and  then 
then 

§37.  Interjections 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  interjections  in  Maidu,  the  following 

being  those  most  commonly  in  use: 

Mi  halloo!  Ao  well!  all  right 

^  look!  well!  Tiam  an  exclamation  of  rage, 

&  exclamation  of  disgust  practically  equivalent  to  a 

ettvf  stop!  curse 

hmm  exclamation  of  disgust 

VOCABULAB^Y  (§§  38-41) 

§  38.  Classes  of  Steins 

In  analyzing  the  vocabulary  of  the  Maidu  we  may  divide  the 
stems  into  three  classes: 

(1)  Those  which  admit  of  no  sufi^es,  or  only  such  as  are  neither 
nominal  nor  verbal. 

(2)  Those  which  take  nominal  suffixes. 

(3)  Those  which  take  verbal  suffixes. 

-  The  first  group  includes  merely  a  few  adverbs,  interjections,  and 
a  connective.  The  second  comprises  nouns,  pronouns,  and  most 
adjectives.  The  third  takes  in  all  verbs  (with  a  few  exceptions), 
some  adjectives,  and  the  remainder  of  the  connectives.  This 
grouping,  which,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  be  the  most  feasible,  breaks 
down  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  in  some  cases,  to  use  participial 
suffixes  with  stems  normally  taking  only  nominal  suffixes,  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  there  are  cases  where  noun  and  verb  are 
formed  from  a  single  stem.  The  latter  cases  will  be  considered 
§§36-38 
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in  speaking  of  the  steins  of  the  second  group;  and  as  for  the  former, 
all  that  can  be  said  here  is  that  it  is  the  ordinary  usage  rather  than 
the  extraordinary  forms  which  should  be  given  greatest  weight. 

§  39*  Stems  Takitig  no  Suffixes,  or  Only  Stich  as  are 

neither  Nominal  nor  Verbal 

Of  stems  taking  no  sufl^es  at  all,  there  appear  to  be  very  few. 
Interjections  include  the  majority  of  such  stems.  A  list  of  these 
has  been  given  in  §  37.  Except  for  these  interjections,  the  only 
other  stem  taking  no  aflSx  is  the  simple  conjunction  Jean  and.  This, 
moreover,  although  it  may,  and  often  does,  stand  independently,  is 
at  times  so  closely  connected  with  the  noun  as  to  be  enclitic. 

Stems  taking  suffixes  other  than  those  taken  by  nouns  or  verbs 
are  few  also  and  are  only  adverbial : 

bei  (hei'Mmf  bei'bo)  again,  also        Tiu'lcoi  still,  yet 
bei'dvk  by  and  by  Wwo  a  little,  partially 

A  considerable  number  of  adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectival 
stems  by  the  suffix  -t;  as, 

yaha'm  good;  yahaft  well  tete'm  large,  great;  tetdt  much; 

greatly 

Adverbial  ideas,  however,  such  as  can,  must,  perhaps,  almost, 

WHOLLY,  ALWAYS,  etc,  are  expressed  in  Maidu  by  suffixes  added 

to  the  verb. 

§  40.  Stems  Taktnff  Nominal  Suffixes  Only 

These  stems  may  be  further  subdivided  into  nominal,  pronom- 
inal, and  adjectival  steins. 

NOMINAL  STEMS 

Maidu  possesses  a  large  number  of  true  nominal  stems  showing 
no  relation  at  all  apparently  to  verbal  or  other  stems.  Deriva- 
tives formed  from  verbs  exist  in  considerable  numbers;  but  the 
greater  mass  of  nouns  are  derived  from  purely  nominal  stems.  A 
few  examples  of  nouns  derived  from  verbal  stems  may  be  given 
before  considering  the  nominal  stems  proper: 

M  to  smell;  Til^lcu  nose  mai  to  speak;  maVdil  Indian; 

bo  to  blow;  bb'wo  wind  mai^ki  boy 

In  other  instances  noun  and  verb  appear  to  be  formed  from  the 
same  root ;  as, 

ho'ni  heart  .  ho'nsiptsoia  she  breathed 

ho'nwi  breath  Jio'nkodom  coughing 
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Nominal  stems  proper  may  be  divided  into  three  groups : 

(1)  Monosyllabic. 

(2)  Polysyllabic,  duplicated  or  reduplicated. 

(3)  Polysyllabic,  without  reduplication. 

1.  Monosyllabic  stems  are  not  very  numerous,  but  as  a  class 
include  some  of  the  most  common  nouns.  They  may  be  grouped 
under  several  heads : 


RELATIONSHIP  TERMS 

ANIMALS,  PLANTS,  PARTS   OP   BODY 

son  te 

dog  8U 

daughter  po 

hand  md 

younger  sister  Jc/a 

flower  yd 

mother  ne 

bush  do 

grandson  pe 

willow  pd 

feathers  ye 

MISCELLANEOUS 

fire  8d 

stone  0 

salt  hd 

road  bo 

cloud  yd 

raft  no 

snow  ko 

mortar-stone  d 

2.  Duplicated  and  reduplicated  stems  are  also  not  very  numerous, 
and  refer  chiefly  to  parts  of  the  body  and  to  animals  and  birds. 

DUPLICATED  REDUPLICATED 

crow  ad  yellow-hammer  wolo'loJco 

eagle  kd^lcd  robin  tsi'statatko 

quail  yu^yu  fly  eme'lulu 

nest  tu^tu  shoulder  dd'daka 

rib  M^t&i  star  liilvf 

breast  nd'na  egg  pa'kpaka 

ankle  po^lopolo  cotton  wood  wUi'U 

grass  popo'  smoke  hole  olo'loko 

yellow  pine  hobo'  thunder  witu'mtumi 
twig  toto 

Onomatopoeia  seems  to  be  but  little  in  force  in  Maidu,  being  not 

particularly  apparent  in  these  duplicated  and  reduplicated  animal  and 

bird  names,  where,  in  other  languages,  it  frequently  plays  a  very 

important  part. 

3.  Polysyllabic  unreduplicated  stems,  in  the  case  of  nouns,  form 
probably  a  majority  of  the  total  number  of  nominal  stems.  Although 
a  considerable  number  of  polysyllabic  nominal  stems  are  quite  clearly 
descriptive,  and  hence  analyzable  into  simpler  stems,  a  large  majority 
have  so  far  resisted  analysis  and  must  be  considered  stems.  The 
following  are  examples  of  such  apparently  unanalyzable  stem-nouns: 

§40 
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PARTS  OF  THE  BODY 


head  ono' 
face  musvf 
eye  hi'ni 
mouth  si'mi 
teeth  tsafwa 
tongue  ^'m 
ear  hoTio' 
neck  Icvfyi 
foot  pai'yi 
nails  tsibl' 
blood  «^<fe' 
sinew  paka' 
tail  buku' 

grizzly  bear  pd'no 
brown  bear  mo'd^ 
deer  suml' 
fox  huvn' 
gopher  Jiem^' 

fish  mako' 
salmon  mdyi' 

woman  kiiW 
baby  kono' 
house  u'yi 
coals  Jieml^ 
smoke  8uku' 
arrow-point  boso' 


back  kl'vn 
nipples  mini' 
arm  yi'mi 
armpit  kawd' 
belly  Araml' 
hip  ma'wa 
penis  tosi' 
leg  toll' 
Uver  ttfcZa' 
bone  fto'mi 
dung  yitl' 
fat  Ao'^i 
skin  posd'la 


MAMMALS 


coyote  we  pa 
field-mouse  yoso' 
ground-squirrel  M'ld 
chipmunk  m'sla 
mole  yv/iduli 

BIRDS,  FISH,  INSECTS 

grasshopper  to'li 
angle-worm  kayl' 


MISCELLANEOUS 


pack-basket  vx)ld' 
snowshoe  tsuwaf 
meat  wakd' 
sun  poko' 
evening  kvlvf 
valley  koyo' 


As  examples  of  nominal  stems  which  are  clearly  analyzable,  but  not 
yet  entirely  explained,  the  following  may  serve: 

forehead  siin-daka  (perhaps  from  son-  referring  in  some  way  to 
the  head,  as  in  s'&ntsetsopindorriy  head-first;  and  dd'daka 
SHOULDER,  i.  e.,  head-shoulder) 

beard  sim-pani  (perhaps  from  aim  mouth,  and  pan-j  a  stem  oc- 
curring m  pantsoia  they  made  rope) 

wrist  mor-kulu'  (from  md  hand  and  [  ?]) 

wild-cat  hi'Tv-tsepi  (from  lii'ni  eye,  and  [  ?]) 

otter  mo'm-pano  (from  mo'mi  water,  and  pd'no  grizzly-bear) 

rat  o'vi'Sape  (from  o  rock,  and  [  ?]) 

jack-rabbit  tsi'n-kuti  (from  tsl  robe,  and  kuti  animal) 

shite-poke  wak-si  (from  the  verbal  stem  vkik-  to  cry) 

44877  -Bull.  40,  pt  l-10-4()  §  40 
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PRONOMINAL  STEMS 

A  full  paradigm  of  the  personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns  has 
been  given  in  §§31,  32,  and  these  need  not  therefore  again  be 
referred  to  here.  The  interrogative  pronouns  ought,  however,  to  be 
noticed.  These  are  homo'  which,  and  homoni  who.  The  interrogative 
pronoun  what  is  heM^  but,  besides  taking  the  regular  nonunal  suf- 
fixes, it  also  may  take  certain  verbal  or  semiverbal  suffixes. 

ADJECTIVAL  STEMS 

Adjectives  are  of  two  sorts:  (1)  those  formed  from  independent 
stems,  with  or  without  redupUcation;  and  (2)  those  formed  from 
verbal  stems,  generally  with  the  suffix  -pe.  The  first  of  these  classes 
may  be  divided  according  as  to  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  redupli- 
cation. 

NO  REDUPLICATION  REDUPUCATION 

little  tern  large  tete' 

small  tibi'  long  Miami 

good  yahaf 
bad  wasaf 
short  nu'si 
old  Tce'yi 

Quite  a  number  of  adjectives  belonging  apparently  to  this  first 
class  have  the  suffix  -pe,  although  the  stem  shows  no  relation  to  any 
verbal  stem,  and  seems  never  to  be  used  as  such.  These  are  both 
reduplicated  and  unreduplicated,  ami  include  all  color  names.  In 
some  cases,  two  forms  exist,  one  with,  and  one  without,  the  suffix  -p^. 

NO  REDUPLICATION  REDUPLICATION  . 

healthy  eto'spe  weak  le'lepe 

heavy  woh'&lpe  light  hehe'Jcpe 

thick  Jcol'lpe  thin  toto'pe 

short  nu'spe  wide  dafpdape 

sour  tsutsu'lcpe 

COLOR  NAMES 

black  Renfseupe  red  la'JclaJcpe 

green  titl'tpe  white  da'ldalpe 

NTMERALS 

The  numerals  belong  to  tliis  first  class  of  adjectival  stems,  and  are 
as  follows  up  to  ten: 

one  8u%  six  sai'tsoJco 

two  pe'ne  seven  to'pwi 

three  sa'pwi  eight  pe'ntcoy^ 

four  tso'yi  nine  pe'lio 

five  mdfwilca  ten  mafsoTco 

§40 
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The  numeral  adverbs  are  formed  by  the  suffix  -nini;  as,  su'tSnini 
ONCE,  p^Tie'nini  twice,  etc.  Distributives  are  formed  by  reduplicat- 
ing the  final  syllable;  as,  sv/titi  one  each,  pe'n^ni  two  each,  etc, 

§  41.  Stems  Taking  Verbal  Suffixes 

Verbal  steins  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  according  as  to 
whether  they  are  treated  always  as  stems  pure  and  simple,  or  are 
sometimes  used  in  connection  with  other  stems,  modifying  these 
and  serving  as  prefixes. 

Stems  of  the  first  type  are  predominantly  composed  of  consonant- 
vowel-consonant.  Many  occur  in  pairs  or  groups,  with  similar  or 
nearly  similar  meaning,  but  with  variable  vowel;  whereas  a  few 
pairs  show  not  a  variable  vdwel,  but  a  variable  consonant.  Besides 
these  tri-literal  stems  there  are  a  number  of  bi-literal  and  uni-literal 
forms  and  a  few  as  yet  unanalyzable  dissyllabic  stems.  The  follow- 
ing list  shows  the  tri-literal  sjbems  which  have  at  present  been  deter- 
mined, and  indicates  both  the  systematic  character  of  these  stems 
and  also  the  pairing  or  grouping  spoken  of  above.  In  some  cases 
the  meaning  of  the  stem  is  yet  uncertain,  owing  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  instances  in  which  it  occurs.  Tri-literal  stems,  as  a  rule, 
take  modifying  stems  or  true  prefixes  before  them. 

'hak'  to  detach  a  flat  thing;  -5^-(?);  -Jc>i-(?) 

-bal'  to  mark,  paint 

'iaS'  to  sweep(?);  -bis-  to  live,  stay;  hu8{i) 

'hat'  to  break  ;    hot-  to  break 

'dak'  to  detach  a  flat  thing;  -dek-  to  make  hole 

'da7fi-  to  give 

'dip-  to  slide 

'dis-  to  slide 

'das-  to  split 

'dat'ii);  -rf6>^  to  oveiturn ;  -t?w^-(?) 

'hak'  to  tear;  -huk-  to  whistle  (?) 

'^al-  to  lie,  cheat;  -hul-Ci) 

'hap'  to  move  with  friction;  -hop-  to  move  with  friction;  -hop-  to 

stretch;  'hup-{'i) 
'has-  to  slide;    -hes-  to  scratch;    'his-  to  make  basket;    -hoa-  to 

scare  (?)  -hm-{\) 
'kal-  (?);  'kel-  to  perforate;  -kol-  to  bore(?);  -kol-  to  roll;  -^rwZ-(?) 
'kap'  to  move  with  friction  (?);  -kop-  to  move  with  friction  (?); 

-kdp-{'i) 
'kes-m 

'kat'  to  strike;  -ket-  to  graze;  -kot-  to  divide;  -kut-  to  divide 
'lak'ij}^  'lek'i^y^  -foi-(?);  -fc'A- to  creep;  -?w^- to  creep 

§41 
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'lol-  to  cry 

'lap-  to  crawl (?);   -l^p'('i)\   -lij)-  to  cry  out;   -Ivp-  to  move  with 

friction  ( ?) 
-los'i^) 

'itiak'  to  know,  count,  measure 
-mal-{'i) 
-not-  to  bend 

-pok'  to  strike;  -pok-  to  shake  (?) 

-pel-  to  perforate;  -pol-  dislocate;  -put-  dislocate,  remove 
-pin-  to  hear 
-pes-  to  crumble 
-/?a^(?);  -pit'{'i) 
-mZ-(?);  -*^7-  to  shake 
-tul'  to  break  flat  thing 
-^^i- to  jump(?);  -t8ik'{'i) 
'tdm-{'i) 

'tap  to  squeeze (?);  'top-  to  break;  -A>/>-  to  jump;    tup-  to  break 
'tsap'  to  tear,  rip 

-to-  to  slap(?);  -tes-  to  strip  off;  -/^^-(?);  -to8'{i)\  -tm-  to  break 
-tsot'  to  rip  off 
-mu'  to  rub 
-i^?aA^-  to  cry  out 
-yak-  to  crush;  'yok'  to  strike 
-ya^-  to  split;  -yol'  to  break;  -yw/-  to  rip,  split 
'yat-{\) 

Bi-literal  and  uni-literal  stems  of  this  first  type  are  quite  numerous, 
and  a  partial  list  is  here  given.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  tri- 
literal  stems  as  a  rule,  by  the  fact  that  they  rarely  take  an/  modifying 
stems  or  true  prefixes  before  them. 

d'  to  say  7// 5-  to  drink 

a-  to  be  (auxiliary  verb)  jno-  to  shoot 

ap-  to  slip,  slide  o-  (}) 

bo'  to  blow  0'  to  go,  travel 

bat'  to  leach  acorns  pe-  to  eat 

bii'  to  stink  pii'  to  sew 

dl'  to  swell  'tau'  to  twist  (?) 

do-  to  bite,  seize  with  teeth  to-  to  burn 

/n-  to  smell  (?)  -toi'  to  divide  in  strips 

hoi-  to  spread  apart  (?)  tse-  to  see 

kai'  to  fly  -ti^oi'  to  bend 

k/ai-  to  be  called,  named  -yav-  to  break  flat  thing 

ko'  to  have,  possess  {{)  yd  (?) 

ldi~{i)  -yU'Ci) 

ml''  to  tiikc,  seize 
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Special  mention  ought  to  be  made,  in  speaking  of  stems  of  this 
type,  of  the  connectives.  The  simple  connective  and,  indicated  by 
Tcan^  has  already  been  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  unchangeable 
stems.  All  other  connectives  seem  to  be  formed  from  the  auxiliary 
verb  a  to  be,  by  the  addition  of  various  verbal  suffixes.  A  list  of 
these  connectives,  any  of  which  may  take  the  simple  connective  han 
as  an  additional  suffix,  follows: 

ddo'm  so,  thus  atse  t  the  whiles,  at  this  time 

arrvHt  but  awe'hisiiti  continually 

amffyii  then  aw^te  then 

Verbal  stems  which,  although  dissyllabic,  yet  appear  to  be  unana- 
lyzable,  are  not  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  other  types.  Some  of  the 
more  common  ones  follow: 

he' no-  to  die  -pwi'li'  to  roll 

hold'-  to  rotate  -tola'  to  crush 

o'nkoi'  to  conquer  'tibil-  to  wind  around 

ope'-  (?)  wile'-  to  run 

pedo!-  to  steal,  to  answer  wo' no-  to  die 

Verbal  stems  of  the  second  type  have  already  been  discussed  in 
§  §  1 1-13,  and  need  not  therefore  be  taken  up  in  detail  here  again.  The 
S,  w^  and  y  series  seem  to  be  the  clearest  and  least  doubtful,  and  to 

m 

offer  the  fewest  apparent  exceptions.  The  h  series  is  quite  puzzling; 
the  /  form  (Ai-),  having  no  apparent  relation  to  the  others  in  the  series 
in  meaning,  falling  as  it  does  into  the  class  of  pure  prefixes,  indicating 
parts  of  the  body.  The  e  and  u  forms  (lie-  and  hu-)  are  also  very 
irregular.  Although  the  characteristic  feature  of  these  stems  is,  that 
while  they  are  most  commonly  used  to  modify  another  stem  as  a 
prefix,  they  may  yet  themselves  stand  as  independent  stems  on  occa- 
sion, there  are  one  or  more  in  each  series  which  can  not  so  stand 
independently,  it  seems.     The  reasons  for  this  exception  are  not  yet 

clear. 
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TEXT 

S5'tim  *     neno'mmaiduni '      bii'sstsoia.'       Wiso'tpini  *      he'nante  ^ 

One  old  people  lived,  it  is  said.  Big  Springs  on  this  side  of 

ku'mmenim'    hObo'kftdom^    mai'sem*    bu'sstsoia.'   Ama'nkan*  sC'ti** 

houseless  ones        bark  hut  owning  they  lived,  it  is  said.       That  one  and  one 

pakiipem"      neno'mmaidum '      matsoi'am."      Araa'dikan"      mO'n" 

daughter  pos-  old  people  it  is  related.  There  and  she 

sessing  person 

kiile'm**      bu'sstsoia.'      Amankan*      matsoi'am*'     Ope'kanbeninf" 

girl  lived,  it  is  said.  That  one  and  it  is  related  always 


I  tS'tim  ONE  (-m  subjective;. 

*  nefu/maidUm  old  people;  rufno,  n^nope  the  usual  adjective  used  for  referring  to  animate  things,  and 
standing  for  old  peb.son  if  unaccompanied  by  a  noun;  -m  the  connective,  euphonic  consonant  used  in  form- 
ing compound  nouns,  etc.;  mai*d&  man,  Indian,  perhaps  from  root  mof-  to  speak;  -m  the  suffix  of  the 
subjective  case. 

3  bii'sstsoia  uved  (from  the  stem  bHas-,  bu-  to  live,  to  remain,  to  continve  in  one  place);  -t«N- 
verbal  suffix  Indicating  completed  action,  quotative,  i.  e..  the  knowledge  is  not  obtained  by  the  experieiKe 
of  the  speaker,  but  comes  to  him  merely  by  hearsay;  -a  the  usual  suffix  of  the  third  person,  -n  (-ten), 
is  rarely  used  with  •48oi     This  may  be  a  contraction  from  -tsoi-ani^). 

*  wi8(/tpini  a  place  known  locally  as  Big  Springs,  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  North  Fork  of  Feather 
river,  in  Big  Meadows,  Plumas  county,  California.    I  am  unable  to  analyze  this  name  satisfactorily. 

^  he^nanti  on  this  side  of.  Analyzable  as  fdlows:  he-  a  demonstrative  stem  (confined  chiefly  to  the 
northwestern  dialect)  meaning  this;  -nanr  the  nominal  locative  suffix  meaning  from;  -li  probably  from 
-di,  the  general  locative  suffix  at.  in,  etc.:  hence  the  whole  meaning  this-from-at,  a  spot  between 
this  and  the  one  spoken  of. 

'  ku'mmenim  a  houseless  person;  kum-  the  name  applied  to  the  semi-subterranean,  circular,  earth- 
covered  lodges;  -men  the  negative  or  privative  suffix;  to  this  is  then  added  a  euphonic  i,  and  finally  the 
subjective  suffix  -m 

f  hobo'kodom  owning  a  bark  hut;  hdW  the  conical  bark  huts  in  which  the  poorer  people  lived;  ho  aloiKs 
seems  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with  dwelunq.  any  sort  of  a  shelter  or  house;  -kS  a  suffix  very 
commonly  used,  indicating  the  quality  of  possessing,  hence  hdbo'ko  having  the  quauty  of  possess- 
ing A  BARK  hut;  -do  the  suffix  of  the  present  participle;  -m  the  subjective  suffix.  The  whole  might 
be  rendered  owners  of  a  bark  hut. 

B  maVsem  they.  This  is  apparently  a  form  synonymous  with  md'gem  or  mdi'sem.  The  final  m  is  the 
subjective  suffix. 

*  amd^fikan  and  that  one;  am£'  the  demonstrative  pronoun  that,  referring  to  the  old  people,  here  In 
the  subjective  case  amd'Tn,  the  m  being  changed  to  A  before  Jk,  in  accordance  with  the  regular  rule  (see 
§  4,  -kan  and). 

10  96*ti  ONE.    Here  in  objective  case  (cf.  note  1) . 

"  pA^kupem  a  person  having  a  daughter;  pd,po  daughter;  -Jcu  the  same  BS-kd,  the  suffix  meaning 
having  the  quality  of  possessing;  -p«  the  suffix  used  generally  to  form  the  nomen  actorls,  etc;  -m 
the  subjective  suffix. 

i>  matsoVam  it  is  related.  This  frequently  appearing  form  seems  to  come  from  a  verbal  stem  mo-  to 
relate,  to  tell;  -teoi-  the  quotative  suffix  of  completed  action;  -a-  the  suffix  of  the  third  person,  gener- 
ally used  with  -tsoi.    The  use  of  -m  here  is  as  yet  not  clear. 

^*amd*dikan  and  at  that  place;  ama*  demonstrative  pronoun  that;  -di  the  locative  suffix  at;  -kan 
the  conjunction  and. 

>«  mda  the,  that.  The  independent  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun.  This  is  used  very  frequently 
almost  as  a  demonstrative.    Here  mofi,  instead  of  mom,  because  of  the  following  k 

^kiiU  m  WOMAN,  girl  (here  subjective). 

le  dpi'kanbeninV  every  time,  always.  It  is  difficult  as  yet  to  analyze  this  completely  or  satisfactorily; 
dpi'  occurring  alone  means  all;  -kan  seems  to  be  derived  from  kani,  meaning  also  all,  each,  evert; 
ie  is  the  same  as  -pe  (the  p  changing  to  h  after  n);  the  final  suffix  -ninl  appears  to  have  a  temporal  signifi- 
cance; as  also  in  le^wonini  once  in  a  while  (from  le'wo  some). 
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kulfi'nanamonihehc' "     piye'tonok5m  "      sO'tim  *"      kuUVnanamaa't  *® 

eveiiing-toward-wheii-  one  who  went  one  evcning-toward 

almost  bathing 

wono'raentsoia.**    Ama'nkAn®    tu'itsoia."     Ama'nkan'*  iieDi'ustsoia.** 

missed-not,  it  is  naid.  That  one  and         Hlept,  it  ia  said.       That  one  and         dreamed  for  her- 

self, it  is  said. 

Neoi'webissim  '*       kaka'nim  *^     po*®      n^Dl'weblssim  '^       mOpi'kno  '^ 

Dreaming  kept  on  every  night         dreaming  kept  on  same  one 

nSoi'dom**  neDf  ustsoia.'^  Ama'nkan  ®  piye'tonotsoia.** 

dreaming  dreamed  for  her-  That  one  and  bathing  went,  it 

self,  it  is  said.  i»  said. 

Piye'tonopenkan  ^°  oki'tmenpem  ^*  6'kdatsoia.^'  Aniankan^  be'nekto** 

One  who  has  gone  one  not  returning  It  dawned,  it        That  one  and       morning  In 

bathing  and  is  said. 


^7  kiUu'naTiamSnihiht  when  it  was  almost  dusk;  kulii*  is  the  usual  term  for  evening,  the  early  part 
of  the  night;  -nana-  a  reduplicated  form  of  the  locative  suffix  -na,  meaning  toward;  -mdni  a  temporal 
suffix  with  the  force  of  when,  after;  hehS*.  a  suffix  of  somewhat  uncertain  meaning,  usually  indicating 
doubtfuln^s  or  approximation 

w  piyeftonokom  one  who  went  bathing  (from  piy*'-,  'piye'lo-  to  swim  or  bathe);  -wi  Is  probably 
merely  the  verbal  suffix  of  generalized  motion,  although  it  may  perhaps  be  a  contraction  from  &ni>-  to  go, 
TO  travel,  hence  to  go  to  bathe;  -ko  the  suffix  indicating  having  the  quality  of  possessing;  -m  the 
subjective  suffix,  this  agreeing  in  case  with  the  am&'m  in  amA'fikan, 

1*  ^'tim  one.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  refers  to  the  girl  or  to  the  evening.  It  is  probably,  however, 
the  former,  as,  if  it  meant  one  evening,  the  close  connection  of  the  two  words  would  lead  to  the  change 
of  the  -m  to  -ft 

*>  kUlu^nanamoA't.  The  first  portion  of  this  Ls  identical  with  the  first  portion  of  the  word  in  note  17. 
The  final  suffix  is,  however,  a  rather  puzzling  one.  It  would  seem  to  mean  indeed,  thus,  but  its  use  Is 
obscure. 

n  wono'mtntswi  did  not  lose,  miss;  won6*  seems  to  mean  to  lose,  to  miss,  and  must  be  distinguished 
carefully  from  tod'no,  which  means  to  die.    The  -iBoi  is  the  usual  quotative,  completed  action,  with  the 
suflixed  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun. 
^  tu^itsoia  slept  (from  the  stem  tii'i-  to  sleep);  -Uoia  (see  above). 

s>  niiyVustsoia  dreamed  for  herself, it  is  said;  niM'  is  a  dream,  nioVm-^maidUis  a  dreamer,  one  of 
the  two  classes  of  shamans.  The  use  of  the  reflexive  suffix  -us  here  is  not  wholly  clear.  It  probably  means 
SHE  dreamed  for  HERSELF.  This  constructiou— a  participle  followed  by  a  verb,  or  a  continuative 
followed  by  a  verb— is  one  of  the  most  frequent. 

>•  niDi'webissim  kept  dreaming.    The  reflexive  is  not  used  in  this  case.    The  suffix  -bissim  is  formed 
from  the  verbal  stem  bit-  to  remain,  to  continue,  and  is  the  usual  continuative  suffix  employed,  glv* 
ing  the  sense  of  to  keep  on.    It  is  very  generally  Joined  to  the  verbal  stem  by  -wi,  which  I3  of  uncertain 
meaning. 
^  kakd'nim  every.    A  reduplicated  form  of  kanVm  each,  all. 

M  p6  NIGHT.  This  term  is  generally  used  in  reference  to  the  whole  period  of  darkness,  ot,  if  restricted, 
applies  more  to  the  middle  of  the  night,    pd'uto  midnight. 

^  mopi'kno  that  same  one;  mo  is  the  independent  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun.    The  suffix 
•pi'kno  seems  to  be  an  intehsive,  and  to  mean  the  same,  the  very.     It  is  here  objective. 
»  niDl'dom  dreaming  (here  the  present  participle,  formed  with  •dom). 
"  piyt^Uynotvna  went  to  bathe,  it  is  said  (of.  note  18). 

»  piye'tonopefikan  the  one  who  had  gone  bathing;  piyt^tono-  cf.  note  18;  pehg  the  suffix  of  the 
nomen  actoris,  -ptm  beeomtug  -pefi  before  k:  the  suffix  -kan  is  the  common  connective. 

n  oki'lmenpem  one  not  returning,  okit-  meaning  to  return,  to  arrive  at  a  place.    Analyzable, 
perhaps.  Into  o-  (an  hypothetical  verbal  stem  connected  with  6-  to  go)  and  -kit  the  regular  directive  suffix 
meaning  down,  down  to     We  have,  in  addition,  -men  the  negative,  and  -ptf  the  suffix  of  the  nomen 
actoris,  with  the  subjective  -m. 
»  ^kdatsoia  it  dawned.    The  verbal  form  ekda-  is  related  closely  to  ekV  day. 

»  Wnekto  IN  the  morning  (sometimes  merely  be'nek).  The  suffix  -to  In  use  here  is  obscure.  It  occurs 
In  a  number  of  similar  cases,  with  apparently  a  temporal  meaning. 
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mako'"      hala'pweten '^      Osi'pindom '•      oki'tsoia."      Mobe'ikOna" 

fish  carried  having  coming?  out  of  Arrived,  it  Herfatberto 

towanl  house.  in  said. 

bohu'isitotsoia.**  Awete'nkan^®  bu'sstsoia.'  Bodoi'kinudom**  bu'sstsoia.' 

handed  over  to,  Thus  having  been        stayed  It  is  Sitting  on  ground  remained, 

it  is  said.  and  said.  It  is  said. 

Ama'in"     raaya'ken**      tsai'inen**      t8eme'npe(in)*®    oki'tkotsoia.** 

That  one  say  they  by  and 'by  one  unseen  arrivine-qnali- 

ty  bad.  ft  is 
said. 

Pu'iyanan*^    maya'ken*'  oko'koinpintsoia."  A'fikanim**  maya'ken^ 

Outside,  from  it  was  bead  lowered  down  to-  Then  it  was 

ward,  gradually,  it  is 
said. 

M  mdk</  FISH  (here  objective). 

x^  hala'pweten  having  carried.  We  have  here  the  use  t>f  one  of  the  troublesome  preflz-^tems,  ha-. 
Taken  by  itself,  •4ap'  is  a  verbal  stem  signifying  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees,  or  to  sit,  knees  03? 
GROUND.  Combined  with  ha-,  it  means  to  carry,  perhaps  to  drag,  generally  by  a  cord  or  rope,  here 
CARRYING  FISH  ON  A  STRING.    The  suffijc  -weten  is  a  temporal  suffix  meaning  after  having. 

**  on'pindom  coming  out  of  toward  the  house.  The  verbal  stem  here  iso-TO  go,  to  travel,  to 
which  are  added  two  directive  suffixes,  -ai  our  of  (the  water),  and  'pin  toward.  In  -dom  we  have 
the  regular  present  participle. 

"  oki'Uoia  arrived,  came  back.  OkU-  ct  note  31.  While  this  Is  sometimes  heard  ofcrowmi,  as  a  rule 
the  second  t  is  elided. 

>8  mSbi'ikdna  her  father  to.    With  relationship  terms,  the  simple  third  personal  pronoun  Is  ofteo 

used  in  place  of  the  regular  possessive  case,  as  here  we  have  md-  instead  of  mokV.    Bi'tkd  father  isappar- 

.    gently  analysable  into  bi'i-,  a  stem  meaning  again,  another  (be'im  again;  bi*ib6  another;  br'duki 

NEW),  and  the  familiar  suffix  -ko  having  the  quauty  of  possessing.    The  final  suffix  -ma  is  the  locative 

suffix  meaning  toward,  expressing  the  motion  of  the  gift  from  the  girl  to  her  father. 

>*  bohu'isUotsoia  handed  over  to.  it  is  SAm  In  bo-  another  of  the  prefix-stems  appears.  This  usually 
seems  to  signify  actions  done  with  a  bulky  or  round  object.  Its  application  here  is  obscure,  un- 
less the  fist  is  thought  of  as  a  bulky  thing,  in  which  the  string  on  which  the  fish  are  strung  is  held. 
The  main  stem,  -hui-,  is  uncertain  in  its  meaning,  this  being  the  only  place  where  it  occurs.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  bo-,  however,  it  has  the  meaning  given  above.  The  suffix  -tUo  is  one  of  the  directive  verbal 
suffixes,  meaning  across,  over. 

«  awete'Tikan  and  after  having  been  thus.  All  coqjunctions,  except  kan  and,  are  formed  in  Maldu 
from  the  auxiliary  verb  a  to  bb.  Here  with  the  suffix  -wae(n)  we  get  the  idea  of  sequence,  usually 
expressed  in  English  by  and  then.    The  -kan  is,  of  course,  the  simple  conjunction  and. 

41  bodoi'kinudom  sitting.  Id  this  case  the  initial  syllable  bo-  is  in  all  probability  the  same  prefix-stem 
which  appeared  in  boku'itUotsoia,  in  this  case  changed  in  accordance  with  some  obscure  vowel-harmony. 
bd-  as  a  simple  verbal  stem  means,  on  the  other  hand,  to  blow,  as  the  wind.  The  prefix-stem  bo-  here  is 
used  as  a  stem,  taking  the  suffix  -dot,  a  verbal  directive  meaning  upward,  and  often  appears  thus  without 
further  addition;  as  bodoi'tsoia  he  sat.  It  is  not  clear  how  the  idea  of  sitting  comes  from  the  elements  bo- 
and  -dot,  unless  we  assume  that  the  idea  is  of  a  round  thing  (the  knees?)  sticking  up  (as  one  sits  on  one's 
haunches).  The  suffix  (or  suffixes)  -kinU  Is  not  clear.  It  is  of  quite  frequent  occurrence,  but  Is  still  uncer^ 
tain,    -dom  is  the  usual  present  participle. 

**  aTn&'m  that  one  (subjective  form  of  the  demonstrative). 

«  mayd'ken  it  was.  This  frequently-appearing  form  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  stem  ma-  to  be, 
with  the  suffix  -yak-,  which  indicates  past  time. 

**  tsai'men  after  a  while.    Derived  from  tsai  another,  and  the  suffix  -men,— not  the  negative,  with 
which  it  is  identical  in  form,  but  a  suffix  indicating  TiME  of,  which  Is  used  in  the  names  of  seasons,  etc. 
^>      {yd'men  summer,  flower-time;  ku'mmen  winter,  earthtLODGB-time,  i.  e.,  the  period  during  which 
the  people  live  In  the  earth-lodges).  .v^-.^^tV*      ^ 

^  tsrme'npeim)  one  who  is  not  seen.  The  verbal  stem  here  is  tte-  to  see,  with  the  negative  suffix 
•men,  and  the  -pe  of  the  nomen  actoris.  It  would  seem  to  mean,  therefore,  one  not  seeing,  but  is  em- 
phatically declared,  in  this  instance,  to  be  passive.  No  formal  distinction  of  the  passive  has  yet  been 
noted  in  Maldu. 

**  okiUkdtsoia  had  the  quauty  of  arriving,  it  is  SAm  (from  okit-  to  arrivk,  to  reach;  cf.  note 
31).    The  use  of  the  suffix  -ko  has  already  been  sufficiently  explained. 

<7  pui'yanan  from  outside;  pui'ya  means,  in  general,  the  outside,  withoitt  the  house.  The  sufllx 
-nan  is  the  usual  locative,  meaning  from,  away  from. 

<•  oko'kompinttoia  lowered  head  little  by  uttle  down  toward,  it  is  sato.  In  this  instance  we 
have  the  use  of  the  prefix  o-  indicating  actions  done  with  the  head.  The  verbal  stem  is  -fcdi-,  meaning  to 
lower,  to  depress  {koilsono-  to  set,  as  the  sun,  I.  e.,  to  go  down  over  the  edge  of  the  world).  The 
reduplication  of  the  stem  here  indicates  that  the  action  took  place  slowly  at  intervals.  The  suffix  -pin 
is  directive,  meaning  toward     The  n  before  the  p  is  probably  phonetic. 

•  a'nkantJti  then.  This  is  a  connective  formed  from  the  stem  a-  and  the  suffix  -tonsm,  meaning  to 
finish,  complete  an  action. 
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loko'npinwebissim^®     lOkO'npinwebissim ^°    tsa'nwono**    tlOiha'dom" 

crawling  In  kept  crawling  in  kept  one  side  coiling  around 

sawo'nona**  opi'tinodom"  pu'iyam^i'nkina"  opi'tsipdom.^' Awete'n^^ 

lire  behind  filling  up  door  traise  to  filling  out.  Then 

towards 

ma  va'ken "      kule'm "        i'nkinan  *•       ono'm  '•       sO'ntsedonudom  •* 

ft  was  gill  beside,  from  head  projecting 

tsSko'nwSbisstsoia/*  Ama'm"         bti'ssvatan''         lo'ksiptsoia" 

looking-straight  continued,  That  one  staid  after  crawled  out,  It 

it  Is  said.  haying  Is  said. 

Lo'ksipSbissim"    tsai'men**    l6'ksipbo'stsoia?     A'nkanim**    mO'im'* 

Crawling  out  continued       by  and  by  crawled  wholly  out,  Then  he 

it  is  said. 

*  I  I-  ■  -       I 

M  lokd'npinwilditlm  kept  crawlino  into,  toward.  The  main  stem  hers  Is  Idk-  to  crawl  on  hands 
AND  KNEES,  OR  ON  BELLT  (WkdoUsola  CRAWLED  UP).  This  Stem  is  hoTB  apparently  combined  with  ono 
TO  oo,  TRAVEL  (from  5,  the  simple  verb  of  movement)  to  form  a  compound  verb,  to  go  crawlino. 
The  suffix  -pin  is  the  regular  directive  meaning  toward,  into  (into  the  house,  toward  the  girl),  whereas 
the  'Wibi»»(m  is  the  continuatlve  already  explained;  of.  note  24. 

H  ua'nwono  on  one  side  of  the  house;  taan^  is  a  stem  referring  to  the  side  of  anything,  as  tta'na 
(iMin'-na)  sideways.  The  suffix  -wono  is  somewhat  puuling.  There  is  a  verbal  suffix  apparently  Iden- 
tical, indicating  the  x>ast  participle.  Here,  and  again  a  few  words  further  on,  it  occurs  in  terms  indicating 
the  parts  of  the  floor  of  the  house. 

^tldihd'dom  coiuno  around.  The  verbal  stem  is  here  tJ6i-  meaning  to  coil,  to  twist,  to  turn,  as 
In  o*ndidUoik6m  one  who  is  curly-headed  i&n6  head).  The  force  of -fta  is  not  known.  The  final 
suffix  is  the  present  participle  -dom, 

B^adwo'nona  toward  the  place  opposite  the  door;  ad  is  the  term  tor  fire;  the  area  back  of  the 
lire,  i.  0.,  the  other  side  of  the  fire  from  the  door,  is  caUed  tawo'no^  and  is  the  place  of  honor.  The  final 
suffix  -na  is  the  locative,  meaning  to,  towarI). 

M  opi'tinodom  filling  up.  The  stem  opU-,  meaning  full,  seems  analyzable  into  'pit-,  a  stem  entering 
into  several  verbal  forms  (as  hopi't-waitodom  filling  and  bursting;  kapi'tdom  pinching  something 
UKE  A  BERRY  AND  BURSTING  IT),  and  a  prefix(?)  0-  of  uncertain  meaning,  possibly  the  prefix  o-  indicat- 
ing actions  done  with  the  head  (?).  The  suffix  Ano  foUowing  is  probably  -w),  the  suffix  of  generalized 
motion,  with  a  euphonic  t. 

K  pu'tyam  inkina  to  the  threshold;  pCi'iya,  meaning  really  the  outside  a.s  contrasted  with  the 
INTERIOR  of  the  HOUSE,  Is  often  used  for  the  door,  that  which  leads  to  the  outside;  -inki  means  the 
BASE,  bottom,  of  a  thing;  -na  is  the  locative  toward. 

M  opi'tsipdom  FILLING  rr  out.  The  stem  here  is  the  same  as  above  (note  54) ,  with,  however,  a  different 
suffix,  -8ip,  meaning  out  of,  out  from.  The  idea  would  seem  to  be  that  of  filling  the  space  so  com- 
pletely as  to  overflow,  as  it  were. 

^'^awete'n  then;  cf.  note  40. 

^kiile'm  i'nkinan  from  beside  the  woman.  This  should  probably  be  written  as  two  words,  although 
in  speech  the  two  nouns  are  very  closely  run  together.  KiUe'  is  the  usual  term  for  woman,  and  -nan 
the  locative  meaning  from. 

i» ono'm  HEAD  (the  subjective  form  with  the  -m). 

''^ so'ntsedS'niidom  projecting,  sticking  up.  As  yet  not  analyzed  satisfactorily.  85-  appears  in  a  num- 
ber of  verljs  as  a  stem  whose  meaning  is  doubtful.  The  -n  is  probably  euphonic,  while  -tse  may  be  the 
common  stem  tsi-  to  see.  The  following  suffixes  appear  to  be  -d6i,  meaning  upward,  and  the  vague 
suffix  -nfi  or  -no,  usually  indicating  simple  motion  {sowi'doUsoia  crawled  upward;  sdwg'kadoidom 

STANDING  upright). 

t^Mkd'nwihisitsoia  kept  looking  steadily  at,  it  is  said.  The  stem  here  Is  tsi-  to  see,  which,  with 
the  suffix  -k6n  (perhaps  related  to  -koi  away),  has  the  meaning  to  look  at,  to  gaze  on.  The  contin- 
uatlve suffix  -we'biss  gives  the  idea  of  steadiness  and  fixity  of  gaze. 

•>6tt'Myatan  after  having  stayed.  The  stem  lm99-  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  suffix -yatan 
is  best  translated  by  after  having. 

«/4l'fc«iptooia  CRAWLED  out,  it  is  said.  The  stem  lok-  has  already  been  discussed.  The  suffix  sip 
OUT  OF  has  also  already  bet^n  referred  to  in  note  56. 

M  Id'ksipdfissim  kept  crawling  out.    Here  the  continuatlve  -icibitsim  is  shortened  to  -ebissim. 

*Wk$ipbo'9tsoia  crawled  wholly  out,  it  is  said.  The  suffix  -bos  gives  the  Icioa  always  of  thorough- 
ness, completion  (see  §  20,  no.  39). 

'*md'im  he  (in  the  subjective  form). 
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nio'mna"  o'tnotsoia.**  Lo'kmitnowe'bissim"'    Ic'kmitsoia.'®      Atse't" 

water  to  went  into,  it      Crawling  down  into  continued      crawled  down  into,       IfeanwhUe 

i»  said.  it  is  said. 

kiile'm^^    bii'sstsoia'      unl'di^*    hOba'di.'     Tsai'men**     we'yetsoia." 

girl  stayed,  it  is  said  this-in         bark-hutrin  By  and  by  spoke,  it  is  said. 

"Okoi'tapO"     aka'nas"      nikl"'«     fitsoi'a."      Amo'ni"      "Ho'"* 

** Let  US  go  away  said  (he)  me-to"  said  she,  it  Then  ^'AU 

is  said.  nght,** 

atsoi'a."      "Ama'm"     be'n^k^    Ono'makasi^    b6'nek»    6no'tap6«* 

said  (the  "That  one  to-morrow  go-shall-I  to-morrow  go  away, 

fnther),  it  letua. 

is  said. 

aka'nas^*    nik""  atsoi'a."  AmO'ni^®  ra5m"  ne'nommai'dum*  ''He'u** 

said  (he)         mc-to,"     said  she,  it  Then  he  old  man        '  **  Yes, 

is  said. 

Cno'benS®*      saa'"**     atsoi'a."      AmO'ni"      tsai'men^*     bu'asvatan" 

go-ought  ?"  said  (he),  Then  by  and  by  stayed  after 

it  is  said.  having 


^  m</mna  to  the  water;  mo'mi  is  water.    The  terminal  euphonic  I  is  dropped  always  befine 
tlve  suflixos  such  iis  this;  -na  toward. 

« 'olntOaoia  went  into,  it  is  said.  The  stem  here,  ot-,  is  apparently  a  derived  stem  from  the  eommon 
6-  TO  GO.  (May  not  this  lx>  a  contnwtion  from  5mU-  to  go  down  into?)  The  addition  of  the  suffix  -110 
of  generalized  motion  dcn^s  not  soem  to  add  strength. 

^  Id'kmitnowe'bissim  kept  crawung  down  into.  We  have  here  the  suffix -mtt,  meaning  into,  down 
INTO  A  HOLE,  CAVITY,  ETC.,  which,  it  was  siiggestcd,  may  appear  in  contracted  ibrm  in  the  preceding 
verb.  Again,  the  addition  of  tho  suffix  -no  sc'cnis  to  add  little,  although  here  perhaps  emphasizing  the 
continuity  of  the  motion.    In  'Wcbissim  we  have,  of  course,  the  usual  continnative. 

™  Id'kmilsoia  craw^led  down  into,  it  is  said.    1  iero  -mitrt^ia  coalesces  to  -mUsoia, 

T^atse't  MEANWHILE.  A  connective  fonned  from  the  auxiliary  verb  a-  to  be  by  the  temporal  soffiz 
-tset,  moaning  while,  at  the  time  when. 

^^unVdi  IN  this;  unV  is  the  demonstrative  indicating  objects  near  the  speaker;  -di  is  the  locative 
suffix  meaning  at,  in,  on. 

"  we'ytlsoia  spoke.  Of  the  many  verbs  of  six^aking  or  saying,  tce'yen  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  osed. 
The  stem  is  in  roality  wc-,  often  reduplicated  as  wc'wi-.  The  suffix  -ye  is  one  of  those  verbal  suffixes  of 
so  general  a  meaning  that  no  definite  translation  can  be  given  for  them. 

^^okoi'tapo  let  us  go  away.  I  lore  0-  to  go  is  the  stem,  to  which  is  added  the  directive  suffix  -hoi 
AWAY  from;  a  further  suffix,  -ta,  which  genemlly  seems  to  indicate  motion  upward  or  along  thesurlMX' 
of  soraothing;  and  finally  tlie  exiiortative  suffix  -po. 

""^dka'nag  said.  The  st(>in  o-  to  say  is  probably  related  to  the  stem  ma-  of  similar  meaning.  Tltt 
suffix  -kan  is  the  ending  of  th<5  third  px'rson  of  a  verbal  form  (stv  §  19,  no.  30).  The  tennlnal  -«*  is  the 
indication  of  tho  perfect  tense,  here  suffixed  directly  to  the  verbal  form,  and  not  standing  independent 
(see  §  19.  no.  32). 

^"»  nikV  (TO)  me.  Instead  of  the  more  usual  form  of  the  objective  of  the  first  i)ersonal  pronoim,  «flk, 
what  is  apparently  an  emphatic  form  is  here  used,  distinguished  from  the  possessive  ni'ki  by  a  diflecent 
accent  and  long  terminal  t. 

"'  atsoi'a  said,  it  is  said.  The  stem  d-  to  say  here  takes  the  regular  quotative  past^tensc  suffix.  Instead 
of  the  usual  ending  of  the  third  ix>rson,  -a,  as  here,  the  form  atsoi'kan  is  sometimes  used.  As  compared 
with  dkd'nas  abovo,  the  {wsition  of  the  tonse  and  pronominal  suffixes  Is  reversed. 

""^amb'ni  then.  Another  connexjtivo  formed  from  the  auxiliary  with  the  suffix  -mortis  apparently  best 
translated  by  when;  hence  w^hen  it  was  so. 

'»  ho  well!   all  RIGHTl   YESl 

»  onO'mdkasi  i  shall  go.  Here,  from  the  stem  6-,  the  general  verb  to  go,  to  travel,  6»6-  is  formed 
of  which  the  form  given  is  the  first  person  singular  of  the  future,  the  -mS,  being  the  suffix  of  the  future 
tense,  the  -ka  a  suffix  still  somewhat  obscure  (sec;  §  19,  no.  30),  and  the-«(t)  the  suffix  of  the  first  person 
singular. 

8«  bnd'tapo  let  us  go  (a  form  parallel  to  bkoi'tapo  [see  note  74],  but  formed  from  dn5'-). 

^>  nik  (TO)  ME.  Here  the  usual  form  of  the  objective  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  is  used,  instead  of  the 
emphatic  niki'  (see  not*'  76). 

«  mom  HE  (THE).  The  subjective  form  of  the  third  p<»rsonal  pronoun  singular,  used  here  as  a  demon- 
strative. 

"  ke'u  yes: 

»  ono'benf  ought  to  go.    The  suHlx  -hrn  or  -benf^  conveys  the  idea  of  must,  ought. 

^  sad'  (?)  I  am  unable  to  explain  this. 
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tu'itsoia.*'      Ama'm^'      be'nekto**    momi'^*     hSno'tsoia.*®    Ama'm*' 

slept,  it  la  That  one  morning  in  water  went  to  get,  it  That  one 

said.  is  said. 

mO'i««  m0kl"»  ye'pi»*  tsStsoi'a."  Am&nV^  mako"*  pi'luti^^  me'tsoia.^ 

him  her  husband      saw,  it  is  said.        Then  fish  many- very    gave,  it  is  said. 

AmO'ni'*    tsa'nan**    momf®*    h^doi'wet"*'    tsa'nan^    mako"*    so'doi- 

Theu  on  one  side        water  carried  up  on  other  fish  carried 

having  side 

tsoia.*'    Oki'tweten**    moini'**    so'kitsoia.'^     A'nkanim*®     mako' " 

up  in  arms,     Arrived  after  water  set  down,  it  is  Then  fish 

It  is  said.  having  said. 

ha'psitotsoia.*^       AmO'ni  ^*     me'datotsoia.*®*      Ama'm "    be'nekto  ^ 

passed  across  Then  took,  it  is  said.  That  one  morning  in 

(through),  it  is 
said. 

tseda'bosim  *~     kani'm*«*    bu'sstsoia.  «      Atse't"     10kO'npintsoia.^°* 

breakfasted  all  remained,  it  is  Meanwhile        crawled  in  toward,  it 

completely  said.  is  said. 

A'nkanim  "  mOka'ndi  *^  tlOi'kitsoia.***  Sawo'nonaki  **"  opi'tinodom  ** 

Then  same  place  at         coiled  up.  it  is  Farther  side's  filling  up 

said. 

"7  tH'itxoia  SLEPT  (from  the  stem  lH'i-  to  sleep).  This  presumably  refers  to  the  girl  only,  although  of 
oourse  it  might  mean  all  the  persons  in  the  hut. 

>*  momV  WATER.    The  objective  retains  the  euphonic  i  (see  note  67). 

V  hind'Uoia  went  to  get.  Xs  it  stands,  this  is  obscure.  It  seems  possible,  however,  that  it  was  mis- 
heard for  hanO'tsoia,  especially  in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  the  form  hidoi'-  two  lines  beyond,  which  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  more  usual  hadoi'-.  It  is  also  possible  that  hi-  is  really  correct,  and  is  the  equivalent  of 
ko-,  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  vowel-shifts  in  prefix-stems.  In  either  event,  the  analysis  is  not  easy, 
as  Aa- seems  to  mean  actions  perpormed  with  the  back  or  shoulder.  With -no,  the  sufllx  of 
motion.  It  seems  to  be  specialized  to  mean  qoinq  por  the  purpose  op  carrying  (on  the  shoulder?). 
The  more  general  use  of  hi-  as  a  prefix-stem  is  to  Indicate  actions  that  occur  spontaneously. 

»  mokV  her.  This  is  the  regular  possessive  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  in  the  singular,  with  the 
suffix  -ki  (cf.  note  66). 

«  yi'pi  HUSBAND  (objective). 

9*  tslUoi'a  SAW,  IT  IS  SAID.    The  stem  here  Is  t»i-,  the  usual  form  for  to  see. 

<•  pi'liiH  VERY  many;  pi  alone  means  many,  much;  -luH  is  an  Intensive  suffix  equivalent  to  the  English 
very. 

«  mi'tmia  gave.    To  give,  to  hand  to.  to  take.  Is  expressed  by  the  stem  me-. 

«  Ud'nan  on  one  side  (literally,  prom  one  side  toan-non),  on  the  other  side.     Tsa'nan  .  .  .  ts&'nan 

ON  THIS  side  ...  on  THAT  SIDE. 

**hidoi'wet  having  carried  up  (from  water).  The  more  usual  form  is  hadoi'- to  carry  up,  gener- 
ally on  shoulder  (see  note  89).  The  suffix  -wrt  here  apparently  gives  the  idea  of  sequence,  in  that, 
after  having  taken  up  in  one  hand  or  on  one  side  the  water,  she  then  took  up  the  load  of  fish  in  the  other. 

9t  td'doitaoia  carried  up  in  arms.  The  prefix-stem  so-  generally  indicates  that  the  action  is  done  with 
the  arms;  as  sd'doidom  carrying  wood  up;  sdhd'noyewi'^bissim  kept  lipting  him  about.  The  -doi 
shows  that  the  motion  was  up  from  the  water  toward  the  house. 

w  oki'tweien  apter  having  arrived  (at  the  houscO-    See  notes  31,  35. 

»  96'kU8oia  set  down,  it  is  said.  Here  again  the  prefix-stem  «6-  appears,  this  time  with  the  suffix  -kit, 
meaning  downward,  i.  e.,  action  with  arms  downward,  laying  down  whatever  is  being  carried. 

»"  ha'psUoitoia  passed  across,  it  is  said.  The  stem  here  is  hap-,  meaning  to  seize,  to  grip,  to  hold 
firmly;  with  (he  suffix -«t/o  across,  through.  It  comes  to  mean  to  hand  over  to  some  one,  across 
OR  through  an  opening,  fire,  etc. 

><w  mi'dtUotsoia  took,  it  la  said.  The  stem  hero  is  me-,  apparently  meaning  both  to  give  and  to  take(?). 
The  use  of  -<2a  here  is  not  clear  entirely.  It  often  means  motion  downward,  and  may  here  mean  he 
TOOK  DOWN,  as  the  girl  passed  the  fish  to  him  through  the  smoke  hole  or  doorway.  The  suffix  -to  is  prob- 
ably here  indicative  of  a  plural  object;  namely,  the  many  fish  (see  §  21,  no.  45). 

109  uedd^bosim  wholly  breakfasted;  Uedd  is  to  breakfast.  The  suffix  -bos  has  already  been  alluded 
to  as  meaning  wholly,  completely.  In  the  present  instance  an  adjectival  form  seems  to  have  been 
made.   It  is  subjective  as  referring  to  they. 

i«toni'm  all  (subjective). 

»« Idko'npintsoia  crawled  in  toward  (he)  (see  note  50). 

^  moka^ndi  at  the  same  spot;  moka'ni  is  always  given  the  meaning  of  the  same. 

M*  t!6fkit3oia  coiled  up  on  ground,  it  is  said.  The  stem  t!6i-  meaning  to  coil,  to  twist,  has  already 
been  discussed  (see  note  52);  here,  with  the  suffix -kit  down,  on  the  ground,  It  is  clearer  than  Iiefore 
with  -ha. 

w  tdvBo^nonaki  farther  side's.  As  explained  before  (note  53),  sdito^no  is  the  term  applied  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  house  opposite  the  door.  With  this  we  have  here  the  locative  suffix  -na,  meaning  toward  .  and 
the  possessive  suffix  -ki.  This  use  of  the  possessive  is  curious,  and  it  would  seem  that  some  word  like 
SPACE,  AREA,  ought  to  1)6  Understood. 
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pu'i^^anaki  *^     opi'tsiptsoia.*"*      Awete'nkan  *^    be'ibCm  ""    mO'in  "* 

doorward  filled  x^ompletely,  Then  and  H^ain  she  (the) 

it  ifl  Mil  id. 

kiile'in  *^  i'nkinan  *"  tsSko'nwebisstsoia/'  Awete'nkan  ** 

girl  beside-from  looked  straight  continually,  Then  and 

it  is  said. 

ti'ktena  bu'ssdom  ^^^  bii'ssweten  *"      16'ksiptsoia.**     Lo'ksip^bissim  •* 

little  while  staying  staying  after  crawlea  out,  it  is  Crawling  out  kept  on 

said. 

lo'ksipbo'stsoia.*^  A'nkanim  *•  Ickdo'nutsoia,*" 

crawled  wholly  out,  Then  crawled  up,  it  ia  said. 

it  is  said. 

Han5'Ieknantenk£'doidi "®  ama'nantena  *"  Ono'doitsoia.*" 

Honey  Lake  from  country  in  that  from  toward  went  off  up,  it  is  said. 

AmO'nikan"»      m6'in  "^     kulS'ni  ^*    we'yetsoia."    "Su""    Ono'si"  "» 

Then  and  she  (the)  girl  spoke,  it  is  said.         "Well!  going-I" 

atsoi'a."     AmO'nikan  "®     m5'im  ^     neno'm  "'     "  He'u "  ^     at'^oi'a. " 

said  (she),  it  Then  and  he  (the)  old  man  "Yes"  said  (he), 

is  said.  it  is  said. 

''Ettu'i"       min"*      basa'ko"^      ya'tisi"««      atsoi'a.^^     A'nkanim" 

''Stop!  (for)  you  staff  make-I"  .  said  (he),  then 

it  is  said. 

basa'kO"^         ya'titsoia. "®  A'nkaniilkan  "^  piwi'"'         kan**" 

staff  made,  it  Then  and  roots  and 

is  said.  (magic) 

w  pu'iyanaki  doorward.    A  similar  construction  to  that  in  note  107.    For  pU'itfa,  see  note  55. 

io»  opi'tsiptsoia  filled  up  completely,  it  is  said  (see  note  54). 

^^be'ibdm  again  (from  the  stem  bi'i-  meaning  again,  another,  and  the  sufTix  -bd  of  anlcnown 
meaning). 

1"  mo'  m  SHE  (THAT  ONE).  Subjective  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  singular,  here  used  as  demonstra- 
tive.   Phonetic  change  of  -m  to  -fi  before  k. 

»s  i'nkinan  from  beside;  inki,  meaning  base,  with  the  locative  suffix  -nan,  meaning  from. 

If  ti'ktena  bu'ssdom  staying  a  little  while;  tikti  alone  has  the  meaning  of  sughtly,  .somewhat,  a 
little;  ti'ktina  has  a  temporal  me^imlng.  a  little  while  (is  this  -no  the  locative?);  the  verbal  stem  is 
buss'  TO  stay,  to  remain,  and  has  here  the  present-participle  suflix. 

>i<  bu'ssiceten  apter  staging  (from  the  same  stem  bUsa-,  with  the  common  suflix  'ioeten,  meaning 
after,  after  having). 

i>^  lo'kdd'nutsoia  crawled  up,  it  is  said.  The  directive  suffix  -don  here  also  has  the  general  sul&x  of 
motion  -no  (-nu). 

»« IJand'UknanteRko'doidi  in  the  Uoney  lake  region.  It  is  not  clear  yet  whether  Hand'Uk  is  merely 
the  Indian  pronunciation  of  the  English  name,  or  a  real  Indian  name  itself,  of  which  the  English  name  is  a 
corruption.  The  suflix  -nan  is  the  usual  locative  from,  apparently  meaning  this  side  from,  i.  e.,  be> 
tween  here  and  Honey  lake.  The  -te  is  a  suffix  of  uncertain  meaning,  apparently  nominalising  the  locative 
form  preceding  it.  The  -n  is  from  -m  ]:)efore  k,  and  is  the  connective.  Kd'do,  kodo,  is  the  usual  term  for 
place,  country,  world,  and  frequently  takes  a  euphonic  i  before  the  locative  -di  at,  in. 

1"  amd'nantena  that  place  from  toward;  amd'  the  demonstrative  that,  with  the  locative  -nan 
from,  meaning  this  side  of  that  place,  I.  e.,  i^etween  there  and  here;  the  same  suffix  -te,  as  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  word;  and  finally  the  locative  (exactly  the  reverse  of  -nan)  -na  toward,  i.  e.,  the  snake  crawled  off 
toward  some  spot  l)etween  here  and  Honey  lake. 

iw  ono'doitsoia  went  off  up,  it  is  said;  ono-  to  travel,  to  go;  -doi  the  directive  upward  (nortb  is 
apparently  always  up  to  these  Maidu). 

"»  amd'nikan  and  then. 

'»  sU  well!  (an  exclamation). 

i3>  ond'si  I  AM  GOING  (from  the  stem  6no-  to  go,  to  travel).  Here  the  suffix  of  the  first  person 
singular  is  suffixed  directly  to  verbal  stem,  without  the  -ka  which  is  generally  used  (see  §  19»  no.  30). 

i»  neno'm  old  man.  Here  apparently  refers  to  one  or  other  of  the  parents;  from  context  later,  this  seems 
to  be  father.    See  note  2. 

MeMfl'  stop  a  moment!  wait! 

i**  min  FOR  YOU.    The  objective  form  of  the  independent  second  personal  pronoun. 

U6  basd'kd  a  cane,  staff.  This  appears  to  l>e  from  a  stem  bat-,  which  seems  to  mean  wide  sprkadino, 
SPREADING  apart,  from  which,  with  the  suffix  -k5,  we  have  that  which  has  the  qualitt  of  possess* 
ING  WIDE  SPREAD,  I.  6..  a  Staff,  with  which  one  spreads  out  one's  support.    Here  objective. 

^»yd'tisi  I  AM  MAKING.  The  stem  ya-  means  to  create,  to  make  {Ko'doySpem  the  Earth-Makes, 
Creator),  and,  with  the  causative -^i,  seems  to  mean  about  the  same,  to  prepare,  to  make.  Here, 
again,  we  have  the  suffix  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  singular,  without  the  usual  suffix  preceding,  fai. 

IS  a'nJkanift/san  and  then. 

i«  ptwV  ROOTS  (objective). 

»» ikon  AND. 
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basa'kdmostsu'mdi  ^^       wida'tpaitsoia."'       "  Unf  *^'       Odrknodom  ^^ 

BtafT  (cane)  end-on  tied-to.  it  is  said.  "This  arrivinj? 

o'lolokdi  ***     tO'sdadom  "^      tsehe'hetsonoweten ""     wOdO'minodom  "^ 

smoke  hole  at  standing  up  looklng-over  (into)-after  throwing-into 

having 

w()d6'mkitmaa'nkano  ^^     samo'estodi "  "®     atsoi'a.  ^^        '  Sika'latset  "^ 

throw-down-you-shall  flreplace-centre-  said  (he),  '  Bother-while  (if) 

into"  it  is  said. 

min«^    O'hOni"'    min"*    opo'ktib5s"M«  Nik«     sika'lamen' "'   ama'*« 

you  something  you  neadache  Me  bother  not'  that 

mysterious  catLse  I  may . 

with 

aa'nkano"***         atsoia"         AmO'nikan"'         "He'u"®*         atsoi'a.^' 

say-you"  said  (he),  Then  and  *'Ye8"  said  (she), 

it  is  said.  it  is  said. 

Awete'nkan  *^    5no'doitsoia. "® 

Then  and  went  off  up,  it  is 

said. 


iM  bas&'kdmostsU^mdi  on  the  end  of  the  staff.  Basd*kd  staff;  -m  the  connective;  ostsU'mi  the  end, 
POINT.    The  locative  -41  has  the  force  of  at,  on. 

ui  wida'tpailsoia  tied  to,  rr  is  said.  The  prefix-stem  wi-,  indicating  actions  done  by  force,  generally 
by  pulling,  is  here  combined  with  the  stem  -dat-,  which,  in  its  more  common  form,  -dot-,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  It  has  a  meaning  alone  of  to  knock,  apparently,  but  with  wi-  has  the  meaning  to  tie.  The 
suflflx  -pat  means  against,  upon,  i.  e.,  to  tie  or  aCTix  to,  on. 

w«  UnV  this  (objective),  the  demonstrative  pronoun. 

m  odi'knodom  arriving,  when  you  arrive  (from  6-  to  go,  and  -dikno  against,  up  against;  hence  to 
BEACH,  to  arrive);  present  participle  suffix  -dom. 

w  o'lolokdi  AT  THE  SMOKE  HOLE.  From  o'lcloko  is  the  smoke  hole  of  the  earth-covered  lodge.  The  ter- 
minal euphonic  vowel  (here  o  instead  of  the  more  usual  t,  probably  depending  on  vowel-harmony)  Is 
dropped  before  the  locative  -di. 

i*&  td'sdadom  standing  up  (present  participle).  From  169-  a  stem  meaning  to  stand;  the  suffix  -da 
indicates  motion  upward  or  position  aloft;  hence  standing  up  bv  the  smoke  hole. 

vi  tsihi'hitsondweUn  after  having  looked  over  into.  From  tsi-.  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  see,  here 
with  a  suffix,  -hihi,  which  is  obscure.  The  suffix  49ono,  however,  is  a  common  one,  meaning  over  edge 
of,  off  over  down;  hence  to  look  over  the  edge  of  the  smoke  hole  into  the  house.  The  -weien 
Is  the  common  suffix  indicating  after  having. 

^  wddd'mitiodom  throwing  down  into.  The  prefix-stem  too-  here  refers  to  the  staff,  as  a  long  thing; 
wodd'm  meaning  to  throw  or  drop  a  long  thing.  The  stem  dom-  is  obscure.  The  directive  suffix 
-mi,  meaning  down  into  a  hole,  hollow,  etc.,  follows,  witli  the  -no  of  general  motion,  and  the  parti- 
cipial (presenf)  suffix  -dom. 

i»  wddd'mkitmad'Tikano  you  shall  throw  down.  The  same  st«m  as  above;  wddom  here  takes  the  suffix 
'kit,  meaning  downward,  to  the  ground.  The  future  suffix  -ma  follows,  with  the  regular  ending  of 
the  second  person  coming  last  (sec  §  28). 

V9  sam6'e8todi  in  the  center  of  the  fireplace;  sd  is  the  term  for  fire;  s&mo'  the  fireplace,  appar- 
ently »d-m-d  fire-stone;  -esto,  often  used  independently,  means  the  center  or  middle  of  anything, 
hero  with  the  locative  -di. 

»•  aika'latset  while,  at  the  time  when  he  bothers;  gikd'la-  has  the  meaning  of  to  bother,  to 
trouble,  to  hurt,  its  analysis  is  not  yet  clear;  «i- is  a  prefix  of  uncertain  meaning  («i'JI:f9-  to  cook, 
»iket-  TO  SEIZE,  etc.).  The  stem  -kdl-  is  also  troublesome.  The  temporal  suffix  -Lset  here  really  gives  the 
idea  of  whenever,  if. 

i<i  o'h6ni  WITH  something  mysterious,  bad  (magically);  ii'hd  is  anything  which  is  evil  in  its  effects, 
or  by  magical  means  works  harm  to  a  person.    The  instrumental  suffix  -ni  requires  no  explanation. 

i^* opo'ktibM  I  MIGHT  MAKE  HEADACHE;  opo'k  is  A  HEADACHE  (probably  from  0-,  the  prefix  referring  to 
the  head;  and  -pok-t  meaning  to  strike);  opo'kli-  to  cause  a  headache.  The  suflix  -bo  corresponds  to 
our  English  might,  the  -9  being  the  suffix  of  the  first  person,  without,  in  this  case  again,  the  -ka.  This 
-ka  is,  however,  never  used,  I  believe,  after  -bo. 

If'  tik&'Jamen  don't  bother,  hurt  (^tJkd'2-,  cf.  note  140).  The  negative  -men  is  often  used  thus  to  indi- 
cate negative  imperative. 

iM  HA'nkano  you  say  (from  d-  to  say,  with  the  regular  ending  of  the  second  person). 
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[Translation] 

There  was  an  old  couple.     They  lived  just  this  side  of  Big  Springs, 
and,  having  no  earth-lodge,  lived  in  a  bark  hut.     These  old  people 
had  one  daughter,  who  lived  with  them.     Every  evening,  just  at 
dusk,  she  always  went  bathing,  and  never  missed  a  single  night.     One 
night  she  slept  and  dreamed  of  something;  dreamed  the  same  tiling 
every  night. '  Then  one  night  she  went  bathing,  but  did  not  return. 
In  the  morning  she  came  back,  however,  coming  out  of  the  water 
toward  the  house,  carrying  fish.     She  handed  the  fish  to  her  father 
and  then  sat  down.     By  and  by  a  great  snake  came  up  unseen, 
lowered  his  head  through  the  smoke  hole,  and  crawled  in.     He  kept 
crawling  in  and  coiling  around,  till  he  filled  all  the  space  between  the 
area  back  of  the  fire  and  the  door  on  one  side  of  the  house ;  then,  stick- 
ing his  head  up  beside  the  girl,  he  looked  steadily  at  her.     Aft^r  a 
while  he  began  to  crawl  out,  and,  crawling  entirely  out,  went  down 
into  the  water  and  disappeared.     Meanwhile  the  girl  stayed  in  the 
house  still.     After  a  while  she  spoke,  saying,  ''That  person  said  to 
me, '  Let  us  go  away.' "     Then  her  father  said,  ''All  right." — ^'*  He  said, 
'  I  shall  go  to-morrow,  let  us  go  away  to-morrow,"'  said  the  girl. 
Then  the  old  man  replied,  "  Yes;  you  ought  to  go.''     Then  they  slept. 
In  the  morning  the  girl  went  to  get  water.     She  saw  her  husband  the 
snake.     He  gave  her  a  great  quantity  of  fish.     Then,  carrying  fish 
on  one  side  and  the  water  on  the  other,  she  came  back  to  the  house. 
When  she  arrived,  she  set  the  water  down  and  passed  the  fish  through 
the  smoke  hole  to  her  father,  who  took  them.     That  morning,  after 
they  had  finished  breakfast,  the  snake  came  again  and  coiled  up  in 
the  same  place  as  before.     He  looked  straight  at  the  girl,  and  then 
crawled  out  and  went  off   toward  the  country  between   here  and 
Honey  lake.     Then  the  girl  spoke  and  said,  "Well,  I  am  going  now." 
Then  the  old  man  said,  "Yes."     Then  he  added,  "Stop  a  moment! 
I  will  make  a  cane  for  you."     Then  he  made  the  cane  and  fastened 
magical  roots  to  the  end  of  it.     '^When  you  arrive  at  the  snake's 
house,  stand  by  the  smoke   hole  and  look  over  into  the  house  and 
throw  this  staff  into  the  center  of  the  fire,"  he  said.     " '  If  you  trouble 
me,   I  might   make   your   head   ache   with   something   mysterious. 
Don't  trouble  me.'     That  is  what  you  must  say,"  he  said.     Then  the 
girl  answered,  "All  right."     Then  she  went  off  up  north,  after  the 
snake, 
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ALGONQUIAN 

(FOX) 


By  William  Jones 

(Revised  by  Truman  Michelson) 


Introductory  Note 

The  following  sketch  of  the  grammar  of  the  Fox  was  written  by 
Dr.  William  Jones  in  1904.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the 
manuscript  Doctor  Jones  was  appointed  by  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington  to  conduct  investigations  among  the  Ojibwa  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  revise  the  Fox 
grammar  on  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Ojibwa  dialect  which 
he  had  acquired. 

Unfortunately  Doctor  Jones's  investigations  among  the  Ojibwa 
were  discontinued  before  he  was  able  to  complete  the  scientific 
results  of  his  field-studies,  and  he  accepted  an  appointment  to  visit 
the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  of 
Chicago.  The  duties  which  he  had  taken  over  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  at  the  time  his  studies  on  the  Algonquian  dialects, 
and  finally  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  devotion  to  his  work. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  sketch  of  the  Fox  grammar  was  not 
worked  out  in  such  detail  as  Doctor  Jones  expected.  Meanwhile 
Doctor  Jones's  collection  of  Fox  texts  were  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Ethnological  Society,  and  Doctor  Truman  Michelson  undertook 
the  task  of  revising  the  essential  features  of  the  grammar  by  a 
comparison  of  Doctor  Jones's  statements  with  the  material  contained 
in  the  volume  of  texts. 

On  the  whole,  it  has  seemed  best  to  retain  the  general  arrangement 

of  the  material  given  by  Doctor  Jones,  and  Doctor  Michelson  has 

confined  himself  to  adding  notes  and  discussions  of  doubtful  points 

wherever  it  seemed  necessary.     All  the  references  to  the  printed  series 

of  texts,  the  detailed  analyses  of  examples,  and  the  analysis  of  the 

text  printed  at  the  end  of  the  sketch,  have  been  added  by  Doctor 

Michelson.     Longer  insertions  appear  signed  with  his  initials. 

Franz  Boas. 
March,  1910. 
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§  1.  THE  DIALECT  OF  THE  FOX 

The  Fox  speak  a  dialect  of  the  central  group  of  Algonquian  Indians. 
By  ''central  group"  is  meant  the  Algonquian  tribes  that  live  or  hare 
lived  about  the  Great  Lakes,  particularly  in  the  adjoining  r^ons 
west  and  south,  and  now  embraced  by  the  territory  of  the  states  of 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  The 
group  contains  many  dialects,  some  of  which  are  the  Ojibwa,  Ottawa, 
Potawatomi,  Menominee,  Kickapoo,  Sauk  and  Fox. 

The  dialects  present  great  similarity  in  the  absolute  forms  of  many 
words;  but  marked  differences  are  noticed  in  the  spoken  language. 
Some  of  the  differences  are  so  wide  as  to  make  many  of  the  dialects 
mutually  unintelligible.  This  lack  of  mutual  comprehension  is  due 
in  some  measure  to  variations  of  intonation  and  idiom,  and  in  a 
certain  degree  to  slight  differences  of  phonetics  and  granunatical 
forms. 

The  extent  of  diversity  among  the  dialects  varies;  for  instance, 
Ojibwa,  Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi  are  so  closely  related  that  a  mem- 
ber of  any  one  of  the  three  experiences  only  slight  difficulty  in  acquir- 
ing a  fluent  use  of  the  other's  dialect.  The  transition  from  Ojibwa, 
Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi  to  Menominee  is  wider,  and  it  is  further 
still  to  Kickapoo  and  to  Sauk  and  Fox. 

Some  of  the  dialects,  like  the  Ojibwa,  Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi, 
are  disintegrating.  The  breaking-up  is  not  uniform  throu^out  a 
dialect :  it  is  faster  in  the  regions  where  civilized  influences  predomi* 
nate  or  play  a  controlling  force;  while  the  purer  forms  are  main- 
tained in  the  places  where  ideas  of  the  old-time  life  and  associations 
have  a  chance  to  live  and  survive.  The  dialect  of  the  Mexican  band 
of  Kickapoo  is  holding  its  own  with  great  vigor;  but  not  quite  the 
same  can  be  said  for  Menominee  or  Sauk.  Sauk  and  Fox  are  the  same 
speech  with  feeble  differences  of  intonation  and  idiom.  Kickapoo 
is  closely  akin  to  both,  but  is  a  little  way  removed  from  them  by 
slio"ht  differences  of  vocabulary,  intonation,  and  idiom.  The  dialect 
taken  up  here  is  the  Fox,  which  is  spoken  with  as  much  purity  as 
Kickapoo. 
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The  number  of  the  Foxes  is  nearly  four  hundred,  and  they  live  on 
Iowa  River  at  a  place  in  Tama  county,  Iowa.  They  call  themselves 
Jdeshva'^JciA^g*  Red-Earth  People,  and  are  known  to  the  Ojibwa 
and  others  of  the  north  as  UtAgdmVg  People  of  the  Other  Shore. 
Among  their  totems  is  an  influential  one  called  the  Fox.  It  is  told 
in  tradition  that  members  of  this  totehi  were  the  first  in  the  tribe 
to  meet  the  French;  that  the  strangers  asked  who  they  were,  and 
the  reply  was,  Wafgo'A^g*  People  of  the  Fox  Clan:  so  thereafter 
the  French  knew  the  whole  tribe  as  Les  Renards,  and  later  the 
[English  called  them  Foxes,  a  name  which  has  clung  to  them  ever 
since. 

PHONETICS  (§§2-12) 
§  2.  Gteneral  Characteristics 

There  is  a  preponderance  of  forward  sounds,  and  a  lack  of  sharp 
distinction  between  Ic,  t,  p,  and  their  parallels  g,  d,  h.  The  first  set 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  being  unvoiced  sounds:  their  acoustic 
effect  is  a  direct  result  of  their  organic  formation.  The  same  is  not 
true  with  the  second  set.  They  form  for  voiced  articulation,  but 
their  acoustic  effect  is  plainly  that  of  surds:  when  the  sonant  effect 
is  caught  by  the  ear,  it  is  of  the  feeblest  sort.  Sometimes  I  is  sub- 
stituted for  n  in  careless  speech.  Vowels  are  not  always  distinct, 
especially  when  final.  There  is  weak  distinction  between  w  and  y, 
both  as  vowel  and  as  consonant. 

Externally  the  language  gives  an  impression  of  indolence.  The 
lips  are  listless  and  passive.  The  widening,  protrusion,  and  rounding 
of  lips  are  excessively  weak.  In  speech  the  expiration  of  breath  is 
uncertain;  for  instance,  words  often  begin  with  some  show  of  effort, 
then  decrease  in  force,  and  finally  die  away^in  a  lifeless  breath. 
Such  is  one  of  the  tendencies  that  helps  to  make  all  final  vowels 
inaudible:  consequently  modulation  of  the  voice  is  not  always  clear 
and  sharp. 

The  same  indistinctness  and  lack  of  clearness  is  carried  out  in  con- 
tinued discourse,  in  fact  it  is  even  increased.  Enunciation  is  blurred, 
and  sounds  are  elusive,  yet  it  is  possible  to  indicate  something  of  the 
nature  of  length,  force,  and  pitch  of  soimds. 
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'§  3.  Sounds 

Consonants 
The  system  of  consonants  is  represented  by  the  following  table  :^ 

stop  Spirant  Nasal  Lateral 

aud  aflrlcatlve 

Glottal « 

Post-palatal Jc,  g           -  -  - 

Palatal 'k             -  -  - 

Alveolar -  c,8  -  I 

Dental t,  't,  d  ts,  tc  n  - 

Labial VtVi^         ~  ^  "" 

•  a  soft  glottal  stop  resembling  a  feeble  whispered  cough.  It  occurs 
before  initial  vowels :  *a'<d*  lacrosse  stick. 

['  intervocalic  is  presumably  a  spirant  with  glottal  stricture. — T.  M.] 

'  denotes  a  whispered  continuant  before  the  articulation  of  t,  t,  and  p. 
[The  closure  is  so  gradual  that  the  corresponding  spirant  is 
heard  faintly  before  the  stop,  so  that  the  combination  is  the 
reverse  of  the  fricative.  Thus  apydtc*  when  he  came  is  to 
bo  pronounced  nearly  as  dfpydtc*  with  bilabial  /. — T.  M.] 
It  occurs  also  before  h. 

h  an  aspirate  sound  almost  like  h  in  Jiallf  Tiailj  hull.  It  is  soft  breath 
with  feeble  friction  passing  the  vocal  chords,  and  continuing  on 
through  the  narrowed  glottis:  nahi'  hey!  listen! 

*A  an  aspirate  of  the  same  origin  as  ^,  but  without  an  inner  arrest. 
The  tongue  is  drawn  back  and  raised  high,  making  the  air- 
passage  narrow;  it  has  a  sudden  release  at  the  moment  almost 
of  seeming  closure:  ma'^hwa^w^  wolf. 

liw  a  bilabial,  aspirate  glide,  starting  at  first  like  h,  and  ending  with 
the  air-passage  wider  and  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  slightly 
lowered:  pa'uAhwd^w^  he  missed  hitting  him. 

Ic  like  the  Z:-sound  in  caw,  crawl.  The  stoppage  makes  and  bursts 
without  delay  on  the  forward  part  of  the  soft  palate:  Tcah(/ 
hist! 

1  It  Bhould  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  Fox  Texts  d  and  ^  g  and  it,  b  and  p,  often  interchange.  This 
la  due  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  b,  d,  g.  Dr.  Jones  has  simply  tried  to  record  the  sounds  as  he  heard 
them  when  taking  down  the  stories.  Wherever  such  fluctuation  occurs,  the  actual  sound  pronoanced 
was  undoubtedly  b.  d,  g.    As  an  example  we  may  give  xodpA  wdhA  to  look  at.— >T.  M. 
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g  a  X:-6ound  articulated  in  the  same  position  as  Ar.  But  the  closure 
is  dull  and  sustained,  with  a  pause  between  the  stop  and  break, 
leaving  an  acoustic  effect  of  almost  a  medial  sonant:  a'gm^  no. 

^Jc  an  outer  2r-sound  like  the  one  in  Iceen^  Tceep,  Jcey.  The  articula- 
tion is  farther  front  than  for  Jc  or  g.  The  spiritus  asper  is 
for  a  hiss  of  breath  that  escapes  before  complete  closure: 
i'^kwd^w^  woman. 

c  like  the  voiceless  sh  in  she,  shame,  mash.  The  sibilant  is  made 
with  friction  between  the  tongue  and  upper  alveolar.  The 
opening  is  narrow,  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  near  the  lower 
teeth:  cask*  only. 

8  a  hissing  surd  articulated  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the 
lower  teeth.  The  air-passage  is  narrow  and  without  stop: 
wA'ses^""^  bull-head. 

tc  like  ch  in  chill,  cheap,  church.  The  articulation  is  with  the  ridge 
of  the  tongue  behind  the  upper  alveolar,  while  the  blade  is 
near  the   lower  alveolar:  td'stca''  or  tcistcd^^  heavens  and 

earth! 

* 

t  a  pure  dental  surd  articulated  with  the  point  of  the  tongue  against 
the  upper  teeth  and  with  sudden  stress:  tete'pisd^w^  he  whirls 
round. 
d  a  dental  articulated  in  the  same  place  as  t,  but  delayed  and  with 
less  stress.  It  leaves  the  impression  of  almost  a  voiced  stop: 
m^'ddsw*  ten. 
H  a  dental  surd  differing  from  t  only  in  the  fact  that  an  audible  hiss 

is  expelled  just  previous  to  a  full  stop:  Tne'^W  bow. 
I  a  lateral  liquid  sometimes  heard  in   careless  speech.     It  often 
replaces  the  nasal  n  after  u,  a,  and  the  dull  a.    The  point  of 
the  tongue  articulates  softly  with  the  upper  alveolar,  the  fric- 
tion being  so  slight  that  the  sound  has  much  the  nature  of  a 
vowel.      It  is  like  I  in  warble:   wd'higulu'^^  for  wdhigunu^^ 
mouse. 
n  not  quite  like  the  n  in  English,  the  articulation  being  with  the 
point  of  the  tongue  at  the  base  of  the  upper  teeth:  nVn^  I. 
/   m  a  bilabial  nasal  consonant  like  m  in  English:  mA'n^  this. 
,   p  a  surd  like  the  sharp  tenuis  p  in  English;  it  is  made  with  complete 
closure,  and  the  stop  usually  breaks  with  a  slight  puff  of 
breath:  pydfv)^  he  comes. 
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h  a  bilabial  stop  with  almost  the  value  of  a  sonant;  it  differs  from 

p  in  being  dull  and  having  less  stress.     The  lips  close  and  are 

momentarily  sustained,  as  if  for  a  sonant,  but  break  the  stop 

with  a  breath:  w&'hAvf  morning  light. 
'j>  like  fy  but  with  the  difference  of  having  first  to  expel  a  puff  of 

breath  before  coming  to  complete  closure:  a''py5<c' when  he 

came. 
y  like  the  voiced  spirant  y  in  you,  yes.     It  is  utterecl  without  stress: 

wd^tclyd^ni  whence  I  came. 
w  bilabial  liquid  like  the  English  w  in  war^  v^gier:  wdwl^gewd^g^  at 

their  dwelling-place. 

Vowels 

* 

u  like  the  vowel-sound  in  words  like  looriy  ytde,  you,  and  chie.     It  is 

long  and  slightly  rounded ;  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  is  high  and 

back,  and  the  lips  and  teeth  have  a  thin  opening:  u'vnycL^ 

somebody. 
u  like  the  -u-sound  infuU  and  hooTc.     The  vowel  is  short,  open,  and 

faintly  rounded.     It  is  the  short  of  u:  pydftusd^w^  he  comes 

walking. 
i  o  like  o  in  words  like  no,  slope,  rose.     The  vowel  is  long  and  slightly 

less  rounded  than  u;  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  is  not  so  high  and 

not  so  far  back  as  for  u:  a/mow*  honey. 
^  o  like  0  in  fellow  and  hotel.     It  is  the  short  sound  of  o:  notafgosi'wa 

he  is  heard. 
a  like   the   short  vowel-sound  in  words  like  not,  p^ot,  what     The 

vowel  suffers  further  shortening  in  final  syllables;  it  is  uttered 

with  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  drawn  back;  the  lips  are  passive: 

Tva'husa'w^  he  can  walk. 
0      A  like  the  vowel-sound  in  sun,  hut;  it  is  short,  dull,  unrounded,  and 

made  with  the  ridge  of  the  tongue  slightly  lifted  along  the 

front  and  back:  mA'n*  this, 
d  as  in  the  broad  vowel-sound  of  words  like  all,  wall,  law,  awe.     The 

ridge  of  the  tongue  is  low,  and  pulled  back  almost  to  the 

uvula;  the  lips  make  a  faint  attempt  to  round:  wd^bAmon^ 

mirror. 
a  like  a  in  father,  alms.     The  tongue  lies  low,  back,  and  passive ;  the 

lips  open  listlessly  and  only  slightly  apart :  mahAn*  these. 
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d  longer  than  the  a  in  sham,  alley.  The  a  in  German  Bar  is  probably 
more  nearly  akin.  It  is  broad,  and  made  with  the  tongue 
well  forward;  the  opening  of  the  lips  is  slightly  wider  than 
for  a;  the  quantity  Is  in  fact  so  long  as  to  be  diphthongal. 
The  first  part  of  the  sound  is  sustained  with  prolonged 
emphasiS;  while  the  second  is  blurred  and  falling.  The  char- 
acter of  this  second  sound  depends  upon  the  next  mould  of 
the  voice-passage:  md'ndvf'  there  is  much  of  it. 

e  like  the  a-sound  in  tale,  ale,  late.  It  is  made  with  the  ridge  of  the 
tongue  near  the  forward  part  of  the  palate;  the  lips  open  out 
enough  to  separate  at  the  comers,  but  the  rift  there  is  not 
clear  and  sharp:  naJie^*  hark! 

e  like  the  vowel-sound  in  men,  led,  let  It  is  a  shorter  sound  of  e: 
pe'm*  oil,  grease. 

•I  with  much  the  character  of  the  diphthong  in  words  like  see,  sea,  tea, 

r  Jcey.     It  is  the  most  forward  of  all  the  vowels;  the  opening 

*    "   of  the  lips  is  lifeless :  ni'n^  I. 
''i  like  the  i  in  sit,  miss,  fit.     It  is  the  short  of  I;  it  is  even  shorter  as 
a  final  vowel:  di'dmiHc*  just  as  he  told  me. 

§  4.  Sound- Clusters 

Consonantic  Clusters 

The  language  is  not  fond  of  consonant-cliLsters.  In  the  list  that 
follows  are  shown  about  all  of  the  various  combinations.  Most  of 
them  are  with  w  and  y,  and  so  are  not  types  of  pure  clusters  of  con- 
sonants: 

Consonant  Combinations 

lew  \c9fl'yen^^  exactly 

gw  d'gw'  no 

'tw  i'kwaw**  woman 

hw  Iced^'lcahwd^w^  he  stabs  him 

^hw .  ?wct''hwaw*  wolf 

sw  me'dasw^  ten 

cw  TJie'cwa*  rabbit 

iw  A'twl'  ouch 

mw  A^mwdw^  he  eats  him 

nw  no'fenw*  wind 

pw  pwd^w*  not 
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'pw 

u'^'fwdgA^n*  pipe 

bw 

ic'bwa-tei^ii  V  roasting-spit 

ky 

Jceky(i'nenA''mw^  he  holds  it 

gy 

u'gydn^  his  mother 

'ley 

a'^kyan*'  lands 

cy 

me''tegumicyd'n*  oaks 

my 

mya'w*  road 

ny 

njafw*  four 

py 

-pyafv)^  he  comes 

^W 

d^'pydtc*  when  he  comes 

The  following  true  consonantic  clusters  occur: 

sJc       cd'sk*  only 

ck       mA'cickVw^  grass 

8tc      tdstcd^'  mv  stars! 

DiphtJiongs 

Not"  more  than  two  vowels  combine  to  form  a  diphthong.  Stress 
is  stronger  on  the  leading  member,  and  movement  of  the  voice  is 
downward  from  the  first  to  the  second  vowel. 

ai  like  the  diphthong  in  my,  I;  Siiydm^  opossum 

Ai  like  the  diphthong  in  tuim  with  the  r  slurred;  a'«Ai  skin 

ei  like  the  diphthong  in  day,  play;  ndheV  now  then! 

di^  like  the  diphthong   in  soil,  hoy;  mk'mdhvxi^w^*^  he  went  at 

him 
av.  like  the  diphthong  in  shout,  bout;  haxL  halloo! 
ou  like  the  diphthong  in  foe  ^  toe;  pydno'n  come  here! 

§  5.  Quantity 

Vowels  vary  in  length,  and  in  the  analysis  of  sounds  they  have 
their  phonetic  symbols  indicating  quantity.  A  vowel  with  the 
macron  (-)  over  it  is  long,  as  o,  u,  a,  and  f ,  and  a  vowel  without  the 
sign  is  short.  Some  vowels  are  so  short  that  they  indicate  nothing 
more  than  a  faint  puff  of  breath.  The  short,  weak  quantity  is  the 
normal  quantity  of  the  final  vowel,  and  for  that  reason  is  in  superior 
letter,  as  *,  '.  Rhetorical  emphasis  can  render  almost  any  vowel 
long — so  long  that  the  vowel-sound  usually  develops  into  a  diph- 
thong, as  dgwe'i  why,  no,  of  couhse!  (from  d'gw^  no). 

Change  of  quantity  is  often  due  to  position.  Long  vowels  are 
likely  to  suffer  loss  of  quantity  at  the  beginning  of  long  combinations: 
nd'^Tc'^  AGAIN  becomes  na^Jca  in  the  phrase  na^katcdmegutaiA^gi  again 
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IT  CERTAINLY  SEEMED  AS  IF.     Loiig  vowels  ako  shorten  when  placed 
l3efore  a  stressed  syllable:  a^'Tclg^  on  the  ground  becomes  aJcigd^M- 

Tiabl'iC*  WHEN  HE  LOOKED  DOWN  AT  THE  GROUND. 

Diphthongs  undergo  change  of  quantity.  The  accent  of  a  diph- 
'fchong  slides  downward  from  the  first  vowel,  and  the  loss  when  it 
oomes  is  in  the  breaking-off  of  the  second  member:  a' 82}  buckskin, 
neftasa'm*  my  buckskin. 

Consonants  show  evidence  of  quantity  also.  In  general,  the  quan- 
tity is  short;  but  the  length  of  time  between  the  stop  and  break  in 
g,  dj  and  &,  is  noticeable,  so  much  so  that  the  effect  of  a  double  sound 
is  felt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  g  stands  for  a  double  sound.  The  first 
part  is  an  articulation  for  an  inner  Jc,  and  in  gliding  forward  comes  to 
the  place  for  g  where  the  stoppage  breaks.  Assimilation  tends  to 
reduce  the  double  to  a  single  sound.  Nasal  sonant  m  and  n  sound 
double  before  accented  I:  ml'mvw^  pigeon,  nVna  i. 

A  syllable  consists  (1)  of  a  single  vowel-sound,  a;  (2)  of  two  or 
more  vowels  joined  together  into  a  diphthong,  ^t^^ii'  what?;  and  (3) 
of  a  vowel-sound  in  combination  with  a  single  consonant  or  a  cluster 
of  consonants,  the  vocaUc  sound  always  following  the  consonant: 
nl'td  MY  KIND.  Two  or  more  vowels  coming  together,  no  two  of 
which  are  in  union  as  a  diphthong,  are  broken  by  an  interval  between: 

dJli'oWoMci   so  THEY   SAID. 

§  6.  Stress 

Force  is  but  another  name  for  stress,  and  indicates  energy.  It  is 
not  possible  to  lay^  down  definite  rules  for  the  determination  of  stress 
in  every  instance,  and  it  is  not  always  clear  why  some  syllables  are 
emphasized  at  the  expense  of  others.  Generally,  in  words  of  two 
syllables,  stress-accent  falls  on  the  first,  M'n^  thou;  for  words  of 
three  syllables,  stress  falls  on  the  antepenult,  hwl'yen^  sufficiently. 
Beyond  words  of  three  syllables,  only  the  semblance  of  a  rule  can  be 
suggested.  The  chief  stress  comes  on  the  first  or  second  of  the 
initial  syllables,  and  the- secondary  stress  on  the  penult;  the  syllables 
between  follow  either  an  even  level,  or  more  often  a  perceptible  rise 
and  fall  alternating  feebly  up  to  the  penult.  In  accordance  with  its 
rising  nature  the  principal  stress  can  be  considered  as  acute  (0,  and 
in  the  same  maimer  the  fall  of  the  secondary  stress  can  be  termed  as 
grave  (^).    The  sonorous  tone  of  the  voice  on  the  penult  is  marked, 
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due  perhaps  to  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  final,  inarticulate  vowel. 
The  feature  of  the  sonorous  penult  is  apparent  in  extended  combina- 
tions like  phrases  and  sentences,  especially  when  movement  is  swift 
at  the  start,  and,  gradually  slowing  up  on  the  way,  brings  up  at  the 
sySable  next  to  the  last  with  a  sustained  respite  which  ends  wiOi  a 
sudden  break  into  the  final  vowel.  The  arrival  on  the  penult  create 
one  or  two  effects  according  as  the  syllable  is  long  or  short.  If  the 
quantity  is  long,  the  vowel  is  sung  with  falling*  voice;  if  short,  the 
vowel  is  brought  out  with  almost  the  emphasis  of  a  primary  stress- 
accent. 

This  makes  a  fairly  normal  order  for  stress  in  a  single  group  stand- 
ing alone;  bul^  it  suffers  interference  in  the  spoken  language  where 
the  measure  of  a  syllable  for  special  stress  often  becomes  purely 
relative.  The  stress  on  one  syllable  brings  out  a  certain  particular 
meaning,  and  on  another  gains  an  effect  of  a  different  sort.  Stressing 
the  stem  of  wd'haminu  look  at  me  exaggerates  the  idea  of  look; 
stressing  the  penult  -mi'-,  the  syllable  of  the  object  pronoun,  centers 
the  attention  on  that  person;  and  stressing  the  final  member  -nu' 
THOU  makes  the  second  personal  subject  pronoun  the  object  of  chief 
concern. 

Special  stress  often  splits  a  vocalic  sound  into  two  vowels  of  the 
same  or  a  different  kind.  This  is  common  in  the  case  of  pronouns, 
in  words  of  introductive  import,  in  vocatives  of  spirited  address,  and 
in  cries  calling  at  a  distance:  Vin*  for  I'n*  that;  ndhei'  for  naJd^ 
hark;  nemwetige'i  for  ne'nlweti'g^  oh,  te  men!  pydgo'^  for  pyof^ 

GOME  TE. 

§  7.  Pitch 

This  Algonquian  dialect  does  not  fall  wholly  in  the  category  of  a 
stressed  language.  Pitch  is  ever  present  in  a  level,  rising,  or  falling 
tone.  The  effect  of  pitch  is  strong  in  the  long  vowels  of  the  penult. 
Temperament  and  emotion  bring  out  its  psychological  feature.  For 
instance,  pride  creates  a  rising  tone,  and  a  feeling  of  remorse  lets  it 
fall.  In  the  sober  moments  of  a  sacred  story  the  flow  of  words 
glides  along  in  a  musical  tone;  the  intonation  at  times  is  so  level  as 
to  become  a  tiresome  monotone;  again  it  is  a  succession  of  rises  and 
falls,  now  ascending,  now'  descending,  and  with  almost  the  effect  of 
song.  In  general,  the  intonation  of  ordinary  speech  is  on  a  middle 
scale.    The  tone  of  men  is  lower  than  that  of  women  and  children. 
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Sound- Changes  (§§  8-12) 

§  8.  Accretion 

In  the  course  of  word-formation,  phonetic  elements  are  taken  on 
that  have  the  impress  of  mere  accretions.  The  additions  are  the 
result  of  yarious  causes:  some  are  due  to  reduplication;  some  to 
accent;  and  others  act  as  glides  between  vowels,  and  as  connectives 
between  unrelated  portions  of  a  word-group.  Instances  of  the  accre- 
tion of  some  of  these  phonetic  elements  are  next  to  be  shown. 

SyUdbic  Accretion 

A  syllable,  usually  in  the  initial  position,  is  sometimes  repeated  by 
another  which  precedes  and  maintains  the  same  vowel-sound.  The 
repetition  is  in  fact  a  reduplication: 

I'ni  wikydtu^geme^g^  and  so  in  truth  it  may  have  been,  for  I'ni 
yMu'geme^g^ 

It  is  not  always  clear  whether  some  accretions  are  but  gUdes  pass- 
ing from  one  sound  to  another,  or  only  additions  to  aid  in  maintaining 
stress-accent  on  a  particular  syllable.  The  syllable  ^u  is  a  frequent 
accretion  in  dependent  words,  and  occurs  immediately  after  the  tem- 
poral article  a: 

dhugu'^JcdhigdwdHc*  when  thet  made  a  bridge  is  the  conjunc- 
tive for  Jcu'^kdhigdwA^'g*  they  made  a  bridge 

dhuke'pishvdtawdhoniweHc*  which  they  used  as  a  flap  over 
THE  ENTRY-WAY  [cf.  354.22]  is  a  subordinate  form  of  Tce'pis- 
Jcwdtawd'JidnAmd^g*  they  used  it  for   a  flap   over  the 

ENTRANCE 

[I  am  convinced  that  Jiu  is  not  a  glide  nor  an  addition  to  maintain 
the  stress-accent  on  a  particular  syllable,  but  is  to  be  divided  into 
A-4*,  in  which  hia  b,  glide,  but  u  a  morphological  element.  In  proof 
of  this  I  submit  the  following:  There  is  an  initial  stem  wigi  to 
DWELL  (wige  also;  cf.  Jclwe  beside  Jciwi  [§16]).  Thus  vngiv/*  he 
DWELLS  220.22  (-t(/*  §28) .  Observe  that  we  have  vnhuvngewdtc*  where 
they  were  to  live  56.5  (future  conjunctive,  §29)  beside  ahutm^etm/c 
where  they  lived  56.23  (for -wdtc*;  aorist conjunctive,  §29) ;  dhuwigi' 
wdtc*  WHERE  THEY  LIVED  94.21;  dhuwigiydg  where  we  (excl.)  were 
LIVING  216.1  (aor.  conj.  §29);  ahutmgri^c  where  he  lived  42.20  (§29); 
dhuvnginitc^  WRERK  he  was  staying  182.8  (§34) .    That  is  to  say,  hu  is 
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found  after  wh-  as  well  as  or.  Now,  it  should  be  observed  that  we  have 
IhU  after  a-  in  some  stems  regularly;  in  others  it  never  occurs.  As  i 
is  unquestionably  used  as  a  glide,  we  are  at  once  tempted  to  regard 
the  u  as  a  morphological  element.  But  a  direct  proof  is  whwiginitcin^ 
HE  WHO  DWELLED  THERE  80.9,  12,  20;  82.10,  22;  84.10,  21;  86.2,  20. 
This  fonn  is  a  participial  (§  33),  showing  the  characteristic  change 
of  u  to  'U^a  (§  11).  Hence  the  wd  points  to  an  initial  u,  which,  can 
not  be  a  glide,  as  nothing  precedes;  and  li  is  absent.  Now,  this  u  is 
found  in  (tJclwi'*'wlgewatc*  when  they  went  to  live  som:£ws£R£ 
66.15  (a — iDdtc*j  §  29;  Jclwi  is  an  extended  form  of  Jcl,  an  initial  stem 
denoting  indefinite  motion,  §  16 ;  'fc  for  Jc  regularly  after  a), — ^T.  M.] 

Other  additions,  like  A,  w,  y,  are  clearly  glides: 

a/hutclHc^  whence  he  came,  the  independent  form  of  which  is 

u'tclW^  HE   CAME   FROM    SOME   PLACE 

W\iunapdmiHc^  when  she  took  a  husband,  a  temporal  form 

for  una' pdmi^i^  she  took  a  husband 
o'mwx^n*  his  wife  (from  ovn-Aui) 
owl^'tdwA^n*  his  brother-in-law  (from  ovn^'td-Ani) 
Jcetdsiyutd^w^  he  crawls  up  hill  (from  Tcetdsi^tUa/wa) 
Jcl'ydwdrw^^  he  is  jealous  (from  Jcl-dwdwa) 

Consonantic  Accretion 

A  frequent  type  of  accretion  iswory  with  Jc,  forming  a  cluster: 

tca'^kwiwind^w^  he  is  short-horned  (from  tCAgi-windwa) 
tca'^kwdpyd^w*  it  is  short  (from  icAgi-dpydwi) 
sdsl'gd'kyd^w^  he  scattered  it  (this  is  just  the  same  in  meaning 
as  sdslgd*kdw^) 

Intervocalic  Consonants 

The  most  common  accretion  is  t.^     It  falls  in  between  two  vowels, 
each  of  which  is  part  of  a  different  member  in  a  word-group. 

Examples : 

Between  i  and  e:  a'^Jcwiiepyd^g^  top  of  the  water 
Between  e  and  a:  netA^^pAnd^'n*  I  laugh 
Between  a  and  o:  d'wAib^w^  he  carries  it  away 
Between  d  and  u:  py'tJinsd^w^  ho  came  walking 
Between  o  and  d:  pxHotk^w^  he  crawls  in 


1 1  serves  as  a  connective  In  an  Inanimate  relation,  and  will  be  mentioned  again. 
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[In  SO  far  as  -dtor  is  a  secondary  stem  of  the  second  order  (§  19) , 
the  -t-  can  not  be  an  intervocalic  inserted  phonetically.  The  same 
applies  to  the  s  in  -isa-  cited  below. — T.  M.] 

When  the  vowel  of  the  second  member  is  i,  then  tusually  becomes  tc: 

Between  ^  and  i:  pi'tcisd^w^  it  (bird)  flew  in 
Between  a  and  i:  JcepA'tcigA^n*  cork,  stopper 
Between  d  and  i:  JciLgwsi'icisa^w^  it  (bird)  tries  to  fly 
Between  a  and  i:  Mwh'tcitahd^w^  he  is  lonely 

Sometimes  n  has  the  value  of  an  intervocalic  consonant^.     It  often 

occurs  immediately  after  the  temporal  particle  &: 

tcdgeLnsi'towdtci^g^  people  op  all  languages,  a  participial  with 
the  elements  of  tcd'g*  all,  a  having  the  force  of  the  relative 
pronoun  who,  and  d'towdwA'^g*  they  speak  a  language. 

dndpAtAg*  when  he  saw  them  206.18  as  contrasted  with  dtdpa- 

pAtAg  HE  HAD  A  FEEBLE  VIEW  OF  IT  IN  THE  DISTANCE  206.16 

[Is  dpA'  TO  SEE  related  with  wdpA-  to  see.  to  look  at? — T.  M.] 

dnapawdtc*  he  dreamed  206  title;  210.17  (d —  tc*  [§  29]) 
contrasted  with  lnd'h''p&weiic^  then  he  had  a  dbeam  212.3; 
a*a'*pawatc'  she  had  a  dream  216.1 

Sometimes  n  occurs  between  vowels  much  after  the  fashion  of  t: 

Between  d  and  e:  myeL^nega^w^  he  dances  poorly 

Between  d  and  e:  upyh^nesiw^  he  is  slow 

Between  a  and  d:  myBnh'pa/imt^  he  that  dreamed  an  ill  omen 

title  210;  212,  17,  20;  214.1,  10  (myd-^d'pawd-  to  dream; 

participial  [§  33]) 
See,  also,  212.4,  5,  7,  9,  10;  214.20 
Between  i  and  a:  d'pemin&WAtenAg*  then  he  went  carrying  it  in 

his  hand  194.12  (d—Ag*  [§  29];  pemi- awA-  (dWA)  [§  16];  -t- 

[§21];  -€-[§8];  -n- [§  21]) 
Between  i  and  a:  Jce'tcinJkpydyawdtc  when  they  drew  nigh  152.2 

(Jcetcir  intensity;   pydr  motion   liither;   yd-  to  go;  d — v)dtc* 

[§  29];  -'  lost  by  contraction  [§  10]) 
Between  i  and  a:  d'icmsLpamegutc  as  he  was  thus  seen  76.6  (-tc 

for  -tc*  [§  10];  d — tc*  [§  29];  id-  thus;  dpa-  same  as  dpA  to 

see;  -Wr-  [§  21];  -e-  [  §  8]) ;  peteginapi'JcAn*  thou  shalt  (not)  look 

behind  at  me  382.9  (peteg*  behind;  -iJcau*  [§  30]) 

[Is  d'pAnapAmdwdtc  they  lost  sight  of  him  180.19  tor  a  pAnATih- 
pAmdwdtc*  (§  12)  ?  The  analysis  would  be  d — dwdtc*  (§  29) ;  pAUA- 
(§   16)   TO  MISS,  to    fail  to;  dpA-  to  see;   -m-  (§  29).    Similarly 
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WfAXLh,fAtamaJlA>suyAn^  tou  have  been  depbived  of  the  sight  of 
YOUB  BODILY  SELF  382.7  {d—yAn*  [§  29];  -fwt^  [§39]). — ^T.  M.] 

While  these  consonants  seem  to  be  inserted  for  purely  phonetic 
reasons,  others,  that  appear  in  similar  positions,  seem  to  have  a 
definite  meaning,  at  least  in  some  cases. 

[Though  I  also  think  that  in  a  few  cases  intervocalic  consonants 
are  inserted  for  purely  phonetic  reasons,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  in 
bulk  we  have  to  deal  with  a  morphological  element.  Take,  for 
example,  pyatdsavj^  he  came  in  flight.  Here  -tc-  and  -9-  are 
regarded  as  intervocalics.  Such  is  not  the  case.  It  stands  for 
pydt€i-\"i8dr-\-v^j  as  is  shown  hj  pjAtcineJcawcLw^  he  comes  driv- 
ing them  home  (§  16).  The  secondary  stem  -neJca-  follows 
(§  19)  pydtcir.  A  vowel  is  elided  before  another  (§  10);  hence  the 
final  'i  of  pycUci-  is  lost  before  -isd-  (§  19).  Similarly  -te-  seems  to 
be  added  to  pyd,-.  Note,  too,  d'pltigcitc*  when  he  entered  the 
LODGE,  compared  with  pUdsdwA^  they  came  running  in  (pU-: 
pitc-:  pv-  =pydt':  pydtc-:  pyd-.  In  short,  pUo-  stands  for  pUci-).  I 
can  not  go  into  this  further  at  present. — T.  M.] 

It  looks  as  if  «  plays  the  same  rdle  as  ty  tCy  and  n,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale.     Instances  of  its  use  are: 

Between  e  and  i:  Asd'wesVw^  he  is  yellow 

Between  i  and  d:  pyd'tdsk^w^  he  came  in  flight  (isd  [§  19]) 

Between  a  and  o:  ne'mAso^w^  he  is  standing  up 

Between  u  and  d:  pyd'tusa^w"^  he  came  walking  (y^d  [§  19]) 

In  these  examples  8  has  an  intimate  relation  with  the  notion  of 
animate  being.     It  will  be  referred  to  later. 

The  consonant  m  is  sbme times  an  intervocalic  element: 

UAnahi'diad^w^^  he  carefully  lays  him  away 
pA^nein^Amw^  he  dropped  it 

Other  functions  of  m  will  be  mentioned  farther  on. 

[It  would  seem  that  me  is  substituted  for  m  when  a  consonant- 
cluster  would  otherwise  be  formed  that  is  foreign  to  the  language. 
(For  such  clusters  as  are  found,  see  §  4.)  Contrast  JcewdpAine'n^  I 
LOOK  AT  thee,  with  newdf pAUidvf'  I  look  at  him;  dw&pAiadJtc  he 
THEN  LOOKED  AT  HER  298.20;  notc  also  nev)cipAm.eg\sf'  he  looked 
AT  ME  368.19;  contrast  wdp^me^A:'*  look  ye  at  him  242.19  with 
wdpAiain^  look  thou  at  me  322.3.  Other  examples  for  me  are 
JcepydtciwdpAmen^  I  have  come  to  visit  you  242.11;  dwdpawdpA- 
megutc*  was  she  watched  all  the  while  174.17;  punime^k*  ceask 
distukbing  him  (literally,  cease  talking  with  him  [see  §  21])  370,18. 
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Tlier©  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  a  similar  device  was  used  in 
conjunction  with  t  and  n,  but  at  present  I  have  not  sufficient  ex- 
amples to  show  this  conclusively. 

On  further  investigation  it  appears  that  the  device  of  inserting  a 
vowel  to  prevent  consonant-clusters  foreign  to  the  Fox  runs  through- 
out the  language.     The  vowel  is  usually  «,  but  always  a  before  h 
and  hw.    There  is  an  initial  stem  nes  to  kill;  compare  dnesatc*  then' 
HE  KILLED  HIM  (d — dtc*  §  29).     Contrast  this  with  dnesegutc^  then  he 
"WAS  slain  (rgu-  sign  of  the  passive  [§  41]);  Thesegiod  190.3  he  has 
been  slain  (independent  mode,  aorist,  passive  [§  28];  -wd  lengthened 
for  -vf^);  ndsegut^  he  who  had  been  slain  190.8  (passive  participi- 
al; -ffu-  as  above;  -^  [§  33];  change  of  stem- vowel  of  nes  [§§  11,  33]). 
Other  illustrations  are  hisegvy*  he  was  feared  56.14  (-s-  [§21]), 
contrasted  with  Jcusdvf^  he  feared  him  (-dw^  [§  28]),  TcutAmvf'  he 
fears  it  (7  [§  21];  -Amvf'  [§28]);  a  ^o'Arenate  then  he  wakened  her 
104.18  (for  -tc^]  -n-  [§  21];  per  contra  atd'hltc*  then  he  woke  up 
168.11);  atdgemMc  he  touched  him  158.5;   miJcemegutcin*  he  by 
whom  she  was  wooed  142.6  (passive  participial;  miJc-  [§  16];  -m- 
[§  21];  'ffU'  [§  41];  Ucin*  [§  33]);  miJcemdv/'  he  wooes  her  (-dv/^ 
[§  28]);   dmlhemdtc*  when  he  wooed  her   148.6   (a — dtc*  [^29]); 
kogendv/^  he  washes  him  (Jcog-  [§  16];  -dv/^  [§  28];  contrast  Icoglvf' 
he  mires)  .     For  a  as  the  inserted  vowel  observe  pUeJiwdw^  he  buries 
HIM  (pit'  [§16];  'hw[§  21];  -dw^  [§  28]) ;  JcAsJcsJiAmvf^  he  accomplishes 
an  act  {JcasJc-  [§16];  -h-  [§  21];  -Amw^  [§  28]);  d'jntsihwdwdtc  then 
THEY  BURIED  HIM  160.2  (d—dwdtc*  [§29];  -<  elided).— T.  M.] 

§  9.  Variation  of  Consonants 

Some  consonants  interchange  one  with  another.  The  process  is 
marked  among  those  w^ith  forward  articulation.  8  and  c  inter- 
change in: 

me'se'kwd^w^^  she  has  long  hair 

me'cdw*  it  is  large 

Mdse'sibd^V)*  large  river  (name  for  the  Mississippi) 

me'clmi^n^  large  fruit  (word  for  apple) 

H  and  c  interchange: 

me^'tahwd^w^  he  shot  and  hit  him 
me'cfwdw^  he  shot  and  hit  him 

H  and  8  interchange : 

,    ne^'tAmawd^w^  he  killed  him  for  another 
ne^sdw^  he  killed  him 

[For  the  interchange  of  sonant  and  surd  stops  see  §  3. — T.  M.] 
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§  10.  Contraction  and  Assimilati^on 

Contraction  is  a  frequent  factor  in  sound-change.  Instances  will 
first  be  shown  in  the  case  of  compounds  where  the  process  works 
between  independent  words.  The  final  vowel  of  a  word  coalesces 
with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  next,  with  results  like  the  following: 

^+0,  becomes  a:  nl^neLCl^it^  I  in  turn  (for  m'n*  afcit^) 

*  -h  a  becomes  a:  nd'*k'8i'pyd^tc*  again  he  came  (for  nd''1c^  a"p^ydte*) 
'+a  becomes  a:  pyd'wAgmjd^'*  they  came  to  this  place  (for  pyd'- 

WAg^  ayo^'O;  nd'gawB,'JcVw^  it  is  a  sandy  place  (for  ndfgww^ 

df'klw^) 
' +a  becomes  a:  ite^paJid^tc*  he  goes  there  (for  Vtep^  d'hMc^);  nepsL^- 

ndte'g^  they  go  to  fetch  water  (for  ne'p^  dJndte^g^) 
*-|-i  becomes  i:  itii'ciir^f  what  does  he  say?   (for  A:aV  Vvf^f); 

i'nipiyd^w'  so  it  was  told  of  yore  (for  I'nf  ip^  i'yow') 
^-\-A  becomes  a:  nd'wAsJcuH^  in  the  center  of  the  fire  (for  nd'vf 

A^skutf);  dgwA^mdtci^n*  he  did  not  eat  it  (for  dgv^  AmwdicVn}) 
^+a  becomes  d:  de'ghpe''  and  often  (for  ae^g^  a'p«'');  watch' gwi 

nena'n  the  reason  why  I  did  not  tell  thee  (for  wd'tc^  hgwi'- 

nena'n}) 
'+ii  becomes  u:  negutu''kdte^g*  on  one  of  his  feet  (for  ne'guf 

Wkdte^g^);  tcl^gepydguHc*  away  from  the  edge  of  the  water  (for 

tcl'gepyd^g^  u'tc*) 

The  two  vowels  in  contact  may  assimilate  into  a  diphthong: 

^-\-a  becomes  aI:  iie'ci'kAiyo^'*  alone  here  (for  ne'cVl^  ^'yo^) 

The  result  of  the  assimilation  of  two  vowels  may  produce  a  sound 
different  from  either: 

*^-\-a  becomes  d:  pyd'nutAwitdu\j^  if  he  should  come  to  me  here 
(for  pyd'nutawi^t^  ^^yo*) 

*  +  a  becomes  d:  inA'tACikitch^y^  he  might  overtake  me  here  (for 

mA'tAci'kiH&  Bfyo'^) 

Contraction  between  contiguous  words  is  usually  in  the  nature  of 
the  first  sound  suffering  loss  either  by  absorption  or  substitution. 
In  much  the  same  way  does  contraction  act  between  members  that 
make  up  a  word-group.  But  in  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  process 
there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty,  which  lies  in  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  the  a])solute  form  of  each  component;  for  manj^  mem- 
bers of  a  composition  seldom  have  an  independent  use  outside  of  the 
group.  They  occur  in  composition  only,  and  in  such  way  as  to 
adjust  themselves  for  easy  euphony,  and  in  doing  so  often  conceal 
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either  an  initial  or  a  final  part.  Nevertheless,  hypothetical  equiva- 
lents are  offered  as  attempts  at  showing  what  the  pure  original  forms 
probably  were.  Hyphens  between  the  parts  mark  the  places  where 
probable  changes  take  their  rise : 

i  +  e  becomes  e:  pe^megd^w^  he  dances  past  (from  pemi-egdw^) 
i -ha  becomes  a;  mA^netoweige^n*  sacred  gSLvment  (horn  mAnetdwi- 

tSLgen^);  co^skwkge^n}  smooth  cloth  (from  cdskw\'2i.gen^) 
i  -h  a  becomes  a:  pems/hogo^w^  he  swims  past  (from  pemi-oJiogdw'^) ; 

iA^gwoJidto^w^  he  is  trapping  (from  tagwi-sJidtdw^) 
i-\-d  becomes  d:  mAci^ skiwkpo^w^  tea,  i.  e.,  herb  fluid  (from  mA^ci" 

sJciwi-kpow*);  vncJcu'pkpo^w*  wine,  i.  e.,  sweet  fluid  (trouivnclcv^ 

pi-kpow*) 
i-\-d  becomes  a:  A^nem&skd^w*  it  fell  the  other  way  (from  Anemi- 

dskdw*) 
i-\-d  becomes  o;  pe^motA^mw^  she  passes  by  with  a  burden  on 

her  back  (from  pemi-otAinw^) 
i-\-u  becomes  u:  pe'mnsd^w"'  he  walks  past  (from  pemi-VLSdw^) 
i-\-u  becomes  u:  pe/mutd^w°'  he  crawls  past  (from  pemi-utdw"^) 

[On  the  other  hand,  we  find  pemipdhov/^  he  passes  by  on  the  run 
(from  pemi-pahow^) . — T.  M.] 

Assimilation  occurs  between  sounds  not  contiguous: 
Aricwi/ii'cwiAa^i^^  after  he  had  two  (for  Jcicinl'cwihd^w^) 

§  11.  jyissiniilatioH 

Vowels  often  undergo  dissimilation.  A  very  common  change  is 
o  or  u  to  wd.  The  process  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  participles 
from  words  having  o  or  t^  as  initial  vowels: 

u!tclw^  he  came  thence ;  wa'^ri^^  he  who  came  thence 
u'to'JcVm^  his  land;  wJi'tolcimVt^  he  who  owns  land 
u'gwisA^i*  his  or  her  son;  wa'gwisVt^  one  who  has  a  son 
u^'kdtc^  his  foot;  WQ.^']cdtcV^  one  that  has  feet  (name  for  a  bake 

oven) 
u^vnvn^n*  his  horn;  wa'mimna^*  one  with  small  horn 

The  vowel  u  becomes  wd  when  preceded  by  a  consonant: 

TcWsigd^w^  she  plays  at  dice ;  kwH'sigdH^  she  who  plays  at  dice 
nu'vrlw^  he  goes  outside;  nwiVwlwdpf''''  he  always  goes  outside 

The  vowel  u  can  also  become  wd: 

uwl^gewd^w*  their  dwelling-place;  wawVgewd^g*  at  their  dwelling- 
place 
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[It  should  be  observed  that  d  appears  as  a  under  certain  conditions. 
I  can  not  determine  at  present  whether  this  is  a  phonetic  process  or 
whether  there  is  a  morphological  significance.  As  an  example  I  give 
yy^vf  HE  comes;  compare  with  this  apyUcf  when  he  came; 
a'pyawdtc*  when  they  game;  py^avu/  come  thou!  py^o'^  come 
ye!— T.  M.] 

§  12.  Elision 

Elision  plays  an  important  part  in  sound-change.  It  occurs  at 
final  and  initial  places  and  at  points  inside  a  word-group.  The  places 
where  the  process  happens,  and  the  influences  bringing  it  about,  are 
shown  in  the  examples  to  follow. 

In  some  cases  a  vowel  drops  out  and  a  vocalic  consonant  as  a  glide 
takes  its  place,  the  change  giving  rise  to  a  cluster  made  up  of  a  con- 
sonant and  a  semi-vowel : 

i   drops   out:  a/wapyfdgesiHc*    then   she   began   to   wail    (from 
aAvapi-wdgesitc*) ;  d' 'ky dwa'tc*  and  he  grew  jealous  (from  a'fci- 
ydwdtc^) 
0  drops  out :  dwd'vnswd^tc*  he  singed  his  hair  (for  dwdvn80'''wdl&) 
u  drops  out :  a'^iswdVc*  she  fried  them  (from  dsisn-wa^^) 

Words  sometimes  suffer  loss  of  initial  vowel: 

sJcotd^g*  in  the  fire  (for  Afskota'g*) 
tockoHdmwa'g*  at  their  fire  (for  utdcko'tdmwd'^ff*) 
hm'gdgo^*  nothing  (for  dJgwigdgd^*) 
Tid'gwdtc^  then  he  started  away  (for  d'ndgwd^tc*) 

m 

The  loss  often  includes  both  initial  consonant  and  vowel: 

cvDd'Hg^  eight  (for  ne'cwdci'g^) 

aTcA'niglce^gw*  all  day  long  (for  ne^'kAuigice'gw^) 

The  second  member  of  a  consonant-cluster  frequently  drops  out : 

d'pd'winuwd^tc*  when  he  did  not  see  him  (for  d'pwd'windwd^tc*) 
pe'mutA^mv)^  he  shot  at  it  (for  ye'uiwutA^mw^) 

The  elision  of  n  takes  place  before  some  formative  elements: 

d'pA^gid^g*  when  it   (a  bird)   alighted   (a  subordinate  form   of 

pA^gici^nw^  it  [a  bird]  alighted) 
UAnd'hicimd^w^  he  laid  him  away  carefully;  rtAnd^hici'litD^  he 

fixed  a  place  to  lie  down 

To  slur  over  a  syllable  frequently  brings  about  the  loss  of  the 
syllable.  In  the  instance  below,  the  stressed,  preserved  syllable 
moves  into  the  place  made  vacant,  and  becomes  like  the  vowel  that 
dropped  out: 
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a'c*  take  her  along  (for  a'wAcO 

d/wdpedA^hogu^tc*  then  he  started  of!  carrying  her  on  his  back 
(for  d'wdpawAta'JioguHc*) 

The  second  part  of  a  stem  often  suffers  loss  from  the  effect  of 

having  been  slurred  over: 

TawKVyAtcCic*  after  he  had  gone  (for  TcUAwA'iyAtdCtc^) 
TcxTceTcd'nemdHc^  after  he  had  learned  who  he  was  (for  Td'clkekd'' 

nemd^tc*) 
d'pvKi'TidwdHe*  when  he  did  not  see  him  (for  d'pwd'windwd^tc*) 
d'pwd'cAmd^tc*  when  he  did  not  feed  him  (for  d^pim'vncAma^tc*) 

To  slur  over  part  of  a  pronominal  ending  causes  loss  of  sound 
there: 

uvn-'jiemd^'*  his  sisters-in-law  (for  uwine^moha,'''*) 

Removal  of  the  grave  accent  one  place  forward  causes  elision  of 
final  vowel: 

nelcA'nitepe''¥  all  night  long  (for  The^lcA'nite'pe'TcCw^) 

Suffixes  help  to  bring  about  other  changes  in  the  pronominal  end- 
ings. A  frequent  suffix  causing  change  is  -^;  in  some  instances  it 
denotes  location,  in  others  it  is  the  sign  for  the  animate  plural.  The 
suffix  conveys  other  notions,  and  wherever  it  occurs  some  change 
usually  happens  to  the  terminal  pronoun.  One  is  the  complete  loss 
of  the  possessive  ending  ni  before  the  suffix  with  the  force  of  a  locative. 
At  the  same  time  the  vowel  immediately  in  front  of  the  suffix  becomes 
modified : 

o'sAU*  his  father;  o^seg*  at  his  father's  Godge) 
u'^JcdtA^n*  his  foot;  u'^Jcdte^g*  at  or  on  his  foot 

Another  change  before  -gi  is  that  of  a  pronoun  into  an  o  or  u  with 
the  quantity  sometimes  short,  but  more  often  long.  The  change  is 
usual  if  the  pronoun  follows  a  sibilant  or  fc-sound: 

u'wduA'^gw^  hole;  uwd'nAgb^g*  at  the  hole 
ma^'ka'kw^  box;  ma'*ka*ku^g*  at  or  in  the  box 
me'tegw^  tree;  me^'tegn^g^  at  the  tree 
H'c€«w*  sun;  kl'ceso^g^  at  the  sun,  suns 
ne'nt^w*  buffalo;  ne'nu8o''g^  buffaloes 

The  suffix  -gi  affects  inanimate  nouns  ending  in  the  diphthong  ai. 
The  first  vocalic  member  lengthens  into  d,  and  the  second  drops  out: 

u'piskw^}  bladder ;  u^piskwei^g*  on  or  at  the  bladder 
utA^'wAwgdi^  ear;  utA'wAghfg*  at  or  in  the  ear 
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The  change  of  the  pronominal  ending  into  an  o  or  u  occurs  in  a 
similar  manner  before  n*,  a  suffix  sign  of  the  inanimate  plural: 

u'wduA'^gw^  hole;  uwd'nAgo^rfi  holes 
Tna^'ka^kw^  box;  ma'']ca'Jcd^n*  boxes 
me'^tegw^  tree;  Tne'^tego^n^  trees 

A  Arxsound  stands  before  the  terminal  wa  of  some  animate  nouns. 
To  shift  an  o  into  the  place  of  the  t(7  is  a  device  for  creating  a  dimin- 
utive : 

mA'*Jcw^  bear;  rriA'^Jco^  cub 

A^CAsJcw^  muskrat;  a'casJco^'^  a  little  muskrat 

ce'gdgw^  skunk;  ce'gago^^  should  bo  the  proper  diminutive,  but 

it  happens  to  be  the  word  for  onion,  while  kitten  skunk 

is  cega/goha'^j  a  sort  of  double  diminutive. 

The  substitution  of  o  or  u  for  v)  occurs  with  great  frequency: 

'pd'gwdw*  it  is  shallow;  y&^me'g^  the  place  of  shallow  water  (the 

name  for  St  Louis) 
nuwi'^hwd'WA'^g^  two  women;  nlcb'^Tcwdwd^w'^  he  has  two  wives 
me^cJcw*  blood ;  me'ciu^i^w^  he  is  red  j 

vn'p€gwd''w*  it  is  blue;  vnpe'gusi^w^  he  is  blue 


§  13.  GBAMMATICAL  PBOCESSES 
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The  principal  process  used  for  grammatical  purposes  is  compo- 
sition of  stems.  The  stems  are  almost  throughout  of  such  character 
that  they  require  intimate  correlation  with  other  steins,  which  is 
brought  about  by  a  complete  coalescence  of  the  group  of  component 

elements.     These  form  a  firm  word-unit.     Excepting  a  number  of  1  ^re 

particles,  the  word-unit  in  Algonquian  is  so  clearly  defined  that  there  I  tru 

can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  limits  of  sentence  and  word.     Phonetic  I  hqj 

influences  between  the  component  elements  are  not  marked.  J  djg 

The  unit  of  composition  is  always  the  stem,  and  the  word,  even  in  1  sj^ 

its  simplest  form,  possesses  always  a  number  of  formative  elements  1  |jj^ 

which  disappear  in  new  compositions.     Examples  of  this  process  are  |  \^^ 

the  following:  |  oji, 

pe'ndmu^w^  he  imitated  the  turkey-call  (from  pendv^'^a.-^nuvxi)  '  coi 

ma^'Tiwdmu'w^  he  imitated  the  cry  of  the  wolf  (from  ma'hwdwa,-        },     h^ 

muwa)  I     (lij 

Tciutvfgimd'mipe^n^'  thou  wilt  be  our  chief  (u{fimdyf^  chief) 

nAtund'hwdtu\j'  he  may    have  sought    for  liim   (independent 

mode  nAtu'ndhwdw'^  he  seeks  for  him) 
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pyd'gwcLn*  he  must  have  come  (independent  mode  pyd/w°^  he 
came) 

Most  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  composition  are  so  nearly  of 
the  same  order,  that  we  can  not  properly  speak  of  prefixes  or  suffixes. 
Those  groups  that  may  be  considered  in  a  more  specific  sense  as 
grammatical  formatives,  such  as  pronouns,  elements  indicating  the 
animate  and  inanimate  groups,  are  largely  suffixed  to  groups  of 
co-ordinate  steins.  ^ 

Another  process  extensively  used  by  the  Algonquian  is  reduplica- 
tion, which  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  verb.  It  occurs  with 
a  variety  of  meanings. 

Modification  of  the  stem-vowel  plays  also  an  important  part  and 
occurs  in  the  verbal  modes. 

§  14.  IDEAS  EXPRESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PROCESSES 

The  extended  use  of  composition  of  verbal  stems  is  particulariy 
characteristic  of  the  Algonquian  languages.  These  steins  follow  one 
another  in  definite  order.  A  certain  difiFerentiation  of  the  ideas 
expressed  by  initial  steins  and  by  those  following  them,  which  may 
be  designated  as  secondary  stems,  may  be  observed,  although  it  seems 
difficult  to  define  these  groups  of  ideas  with  exactness. 

It  seems  that,  on  the  whole,  initial  stems  predominate  in  the 
expression  of  subjective  activities,  and  that  they  more  definitely  per- 
form the  function  of  verbs;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  secondary  steins 
are  more  intimately  concerned  with  the  objective  relations.  It  is 
true  that  both  initial  and  secondary  steins  sometimes  refer  to  similar 
notions,  like  movement  and  space;  but  it  is  possible  to  observe  a 
distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  reference.  A  great  many  initial 
stems  define  movement  with  reference  to  a  particular  direction;  as, 
hither,  thither,  roimdabout.  Secondary  steins,  on  the  other  hand, 
indicate  movement;  as,  slow,  swift,  or  as  changing  to  rest.  Sec- 
ondary steins  denoting  space  seem  to  lack  extension  in  the  sense  they 
convey;  as,  top,  cavity,  line,  and  terms  indicating  parts  of  the  body. 
Initial  steins  refer  to  space  in  a  wide  general  sense;  as,  distance, 
dimension,  immensity,  totality. 

Every  stem  is  stamped  with  the  quality  of  abstract  meaning:  the 
notion  of  some  stems  is  so  vague  and  so  Volatile,  as  they  stand  in 
detached  form,  as  to  seem  almost  void  of  tangible  sense.    Some  stems 
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can  be  analyzed  into  elements  that  have  at  most  the  feeblest  kind  of 
sense;  it  is  only  as  they  stand  in  compound  form  that  they  take  on  a 
special  meaning.  It  is  not  altogether  clear  how  these  stems,  so  vague 
and  subtle  as  they  stand  alone,  came  to  convey  the  sensuous  notions 
that  they  do  when  thrown  together  into  a  group;  how,  for  example, 
an  initial  stem  introduces  a  general  notion,  and  forms  a  group  com- 
plete, in  statement  but  incomplete  in  sense,  as  when  in  composition  it 
terminates  with  only  a  pronominal  ending.  Yet  such  a  group  can 
be  of  sufTiciently  frequent  use  as  to  become  an  idiom;  in  that  case  it 
takes  on  an  added  sense,  which  is  due  not  so  much  perhaps  to  the 
inherent  meaning  of  the  combined  stem  and  pronoun  as  to  an  acquired 
association  with  a  particular  activity.  The  psychological  peculiarity 
of  the  process  is  more  marked  in  the  wider  developments,  as  when 
initial  and  secondary  stems  combine  for  the  larger  groups.  The 
components  seem  to  stand  toward  each  other  in  the  position  of  quali- 
fiers, the  sense  of  one  qualifying  the  sense  of  another  with  an  eflFect 
of  directing  the  meaning  toward  a  particular  direction.  But,  what- 
ever be  the  influence  at  work,  the  result  is  a  specialization  of  meaning, 
not  only  of  the  single  member  in  the  group,  but  of  all  the  members  as 
they  stand  together  with  reference  to  one  another.  The  stems  seem 
charged  with  a  latent  meaning  which  becomes  evident  only  when 
they  appear  in  certain  relations:  out  of  those  relations  they  stand  like 
empty  symbols.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  order 
of  stems  in  a  group  is  psychologically  fixed.  Some  stems  precede 
and  others  follow,  not  with  a  freedom  of  position  and  not  in  a  hap- 
hazard manner,  but  with  a  consecutive  sequence  that  is  maintained 
from  beginning  to  end  with  firm  stability. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  these  principles  of  composition. 
A  general  summary  of  the  process  can  thus  be  put  in  illustration: 

poni  is  an  initial  stem  signifying  no  more,  no  longer:  its 
original  sense  comes  out  best  by  adding  the  terminal  animate 
pronoun,  and  making  po^nlwa.  The  group  means  that  one 
has  previously  been  engaged  in  an  activity,  and  has  now  come 
into  a  state  of  cessation,  making  altogether  a  rather  vague 
statement,  as  it  stands  unrelated  to  anything  else.  But  travel 
has  made  a  figure  of  speech  of  it,  and  so  it  has  come  to  be  the 
particular  idiom  for  one  gamps,  one  goes  into  camp.  So 
much  for  the  simgler  form  of  a  combination. 

An  initial  stem,  pAg-,  has  the  general  sense  of  striking  against 
something;  -aTcw-  is  a  secondary  stem  denoting  resistance, 
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and  so  pAgd^hv-  is  to  strike  against  a  resistance.  The 
stem  -tun-  is  a  mobile  secondary  stem  denoting  the  special 
notion  of  place  about  a  cavity,  and  has  become  a  special 
term  indicating  the  place  about  the  mouth;  and  so 
pAgd^'Jcwitu' Tidr  is  to  strike  against  a  resistance    at  a 

POINT  ON  the  mouth. 

Again,  -cin-  is  a  secondary  co-ordinative  stem,  and  refers  to 
change  from  motion  to  rest,  but  leaves  the  character  and 
the  duration  of  the  change  to  be  inferred  from  the  implica- 
tions of  the  stems  that  precede ;  furthermore,  it  indicates  that 
the  performer  is  animate,  and  serves  as  a  link  between  the 
terminal  pronoun  and  what  precedes;  and  so  pAgd'^hwit- 
u'ndci'nw^  is  a  definite  statement  meaning  that  one  strikes 
against  a  resistance  and  is  brought  for  a  time  at  least  to  a 
condition  of  rest.  He  bumps  himself  on  the  mouth  and  he 
BUMPS  his  mouth  would  be  two  ways  of  putting  the  same 
thing  in  English. 

A  rigid  classification  of  the  objective  world  into  things  animate  and 
things  inanimate  underlies  the  whole  structure  of  the  language. 
Thus  the  terminal  -a  indicates  an  object  possessing  the  combined 
qualities  of  hfe  and  motion,  and  the  terminal  -i  designates  an  object 
without  those  attributes.     Thus: 

pyd^wh  he  comes;  pyd'migA^iwi  it  comes 

i'nenVwA  man,  he  is  a  man;  i'neni^wi  bravery,  it  has  the  quality 

of  manhood 
a' nemo^'sL  dog]  a' 'ii  earth 

Every  verb  and  noun  must  fall  in  one  or  the  other  class.  Forms 
ending  in  -a  are  termed  animate,  and  those  ending  in  -i  inanimate. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  opposing  groups  is  not  rigidly  main- 
tained, for  often  an  object  regularly  inanimate  is  personified  as  hav- 
ing life,  and  so  takes  on  an  animate  form.  But  permanent  forms  of 
lifeless  objects  having  an  animate  ending  can  not  always  be  explained 
by  personification.  The  brealdng-down  of  the  contrast  is  best  seen 
in  the  names  of  plants;  logically  they  fall  into  the  inanimate  class, 
but  many  are  used  as  animate  forms,  like  A^ddmi^n^  corn,  A'sdma^w^ 
tobacco,  me' clmi'n^  apple. 

The  idea  of  plm*ality  is  expressed  both  in  the  noun  and  in  the  verb. 
Subjective  and  objective  relation  of  the  noun  are  distinguished  by 
separate  endings.     A  vocative  and  a  locative  case  are  also  expressed. 

In  the  pronoun  the  three  persons  of  speaker,  person  addressed,  and 
person  spoken  of,  are  distinguished,  the  last  of  these  being  divided  into 
an  animate  and  an  inanimate  form.     Exclusive  and  inclusive  plural 

§14 
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are  expressed  by  distinct  forms,  the  second  of  which  is  related  t^ 
the  second  person.  In  the  third  person  a  variety  of  forms  occur  by 
means  of  which  the  introduction  of  a  new  subject,  and  identity  (rf 
subject  and  of  possessor  of  object  (Latin  suus  and  ejtis),  are  distin- 
guished. 

The  pronouns,  subject  and  object,  as  they  appear  in  transitive 
verbs,  are  expressed  by  single  forms,  which  it  is  difficult  to  relate  to 
the  singular  pronominal  forms  of  the  intransitive  verb. 

While  tense  is  very  slightly  developed,  the  pronominal  forms  of 
different  modes  seem  to  be  derived  from  entirely  different  sources 
in  declarative,  subjunctive,  and  potential  forms  of  sentences.     The 
discussion  of  these  forms  presents  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  - 
the  Algonquian  languages. 

In  the  participial  forms,  the  verbal  stem  is  modified  by  change  of 
its  vowel. 

Ideas  of  repetition,  duration,  distribution,  are  expressed  by  means 
of  reduplication. 

A  number  of  formative  affixes  convey  certain  notions  of  manner, 

as — 

'tug''  in  pydHug'  he  probably  came,  which  conveys  the  notion 
of  doubt  or  uncertainty;  while  -ape'''  in  pyafwape^  he  is  in 
THE  HABIT  OF  COMING,  cxprcsses  the  frequency  or  repetition 
of  an  act 

Formatives  are  also  instrumental,  not  merely  in  the  formation  of 

nouns,  but  in  giving  to  the  nouns  they  form  the  quality  oi  distinctive 

designation .     Thus : 

-mina  in  A'da-mi'n^  corn  denotes  fruit,  grain,  berry;  and 
-gani  in  pa/skesig.^  n^  gun  (literally,  exploder)  is  expressive  of 

TOOL,  implement,  INSTRUT^iENT 

DISCUSSION  OF   GRAMMAS  (§§  16-64) 

Composition  (§§  16-24^ 

Verbal  Conipositton  (§§  15-21) 

§  15.  TYPES  OF  STEMS 

The  verbs  and  nouns  of  the  Fox  language  are  almost  tliroughout 
composed  of  a  number  of  stems,  the  syntactic  value  of  the  complex 
being  determined  by  a  number  of  prefixes  and  suffixes.     Setting  aside 
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these,  the  component  parts  occur  rarely,  if  at  all,  independently; 
and  only  some  of  those  that  appear  in  initial  position  in  the  verb  are 
capable  of  independent  use.  In  this  respect  they  appear  as  more 
independent  than  the  following  component  elements.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  are  so  numerous  that  it  seems  rather  artificial  to 
designate  them  as  suffixes  of  elements  of  the  first  group.  There  is 
so  much  freedom  in  the  principles  of  composition ;  the  significance  of 
the  component  elements  is  such  that  they  limit  one  another;  and 
their  number  is  so  nearly  equal, — that  I  have  preferred  to  call  them 
co-ordinate  stems  rather  than  stems  and  suffixes. 

Accordingly  I  designate  the  component  parts  of  words  as — 

1.  Initial  stems. 

2.  Secondary  stems  of  the  first  order. 

3.  Secondary  stems  of  the  second  order. 

4.  Co-ordinative  stems. 

5.  Instrumental  particles. 

§  16.  INITIAL  STEMS 

Initial  stems  are  capable  at  times  of  standing  alone,  with  the  office 
of  adverbs.     Some  instances  are — 

u'tc^  whence 

i'c*  hence  . 

tAgw^  together 

Furthermore,  an  initial  stem  can  enter  into  composition  with  only 
a  formative,  and  express  an  independent  statement,  though  not 
always  with  exact  sense: 

u'tciw^'  one  has  come  from  some  place 

Two  or  more  initial  stems  follow  in  a  definite  order: 

wd/piLsd^w^  he  begins  to  walk  (wdpi-  to  begin  [initial  stem];  -usdr 
to  walk  [secondary  stem]) 

vxi'pipyd'tusd^w^  he  begins  to  approach  on  the  walk  (pyd-  move- 
ment hither  [initial  stem  between  wdpi-  and  -usd-;  -t-  §  8]) 

wd^pipydtdtete'pusd^w^  he  begins  to  approach  walking  m  a  circle 
(tetep-  movement  in  a  circle  [new  initial  stem]);  initial  stem 
conveying  the  notion  of  movement  in  a  circle 

The  consecutive  order  of  initial  stems  with  reference  to  a  secondary 
stem  depends  much  on  the  sort  of  notions  they  convey.     An  initial 
stem  takes  its  place  next  to  a  secondary  stem  because  the  notion  it 
•  §  16 
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implies  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  combine  easily  with  the  notion  of  a 
secondary  stem  to  form  an  added  sense  of  something  more  definit-e 
and  restricted.  It  is  as  if  both  initial  and  secondary  stems  were 
modifiers  of  each  other.  An  initial  stem  coming  before  another  initial 
stem  in  combination  with  a  secondary  stem  stands  toward  the  ^oup 
in  much  the  same  relation  as  if  the  group  were  a  simple  secondary 
stem.  The  place  of  an  initial  stem  is  at  the  point  where  the  idea  it 
expresses  falls  in  most  appropriately  with  the  mental  process  of 
restricting  and  niaking  more  definite  the  sense  of  the  whole  group. 

[Before  proceeding  to  th6  examples  of  initial  stems,  it  seemis  to  me 
important  to  point  out  thac  a  large  proportion  of  them  terminate  in 
i.  Thus  avA"  to  be;  dpi-  to  untie;  Affwi-  to  cover;  Anemi-  yon 
way;  ^2>i-TOSiT;  caw- to  do;  AiiTi^mi- to  continue  to;  2:^«^- abil- 
ity; Hci-  completion;  Tdwi-  (an  extended  form  of  H)  movement  in 
AN  INDEFINITE  DIRECTION ;  malcm"  FUTUERE ;  TTwicir  TO  MOVE ;  mavn- 
TO  GO  to;  med"  largeness;  riAgi-  to  halt;  pemi-  movement  past; 
pydtci'  (an  extended  form  of  pyd)  movement  hither;  etc.  It  is 
therefore  likely  that  this  i  is  a  morphological  element.  But  it  would 
require  a  comparison  with  other  Algonquian  languages  to  determine 
its  precise  value.  It  may  be  added  that  -i  also  occurs  with  the  func- 
tion of  -1,  and  that  the  two  sometimes  interchange.  Apparently  this 
-i  always  drops  out  before  vowels. — T.  M.] 

Following  is  a  selection  of  examples  of  initial  stems  which  are  quite 
numerous  and  express  ideas  of  great  variety: 

aski»  early,  soon,  first. 

d'eL'skime'pug  when  it  had  first  snowed  70.10  (a-  temporal  aug- 
ment; me-  initial  stem  common  with  words  for  snow,  ice, 
cold;  me'pU'  to  snow;  -gfor  -gi  suffix  with  a  location  sense; 
"i  lost  before  initial  vowel  of  following  word) 

dhaskdnvng*  while  the  snow  was  first  on  70.10  (a-  as  above;  A 
glide;  -i  of  asJci-  lost  before  vowel;  -dniV'  secondary  stem,  de- 
noting STATE,  condition;  -gi  as  above) 

cd''  freedom  of  movement,  passage  without  friction  or  impediment. 

c&'pawdw^  he  cries  out  sending  his  voice  through  space 
chpu^nigA^n*   a  needle    (literally,   an    instrument    for  piercing 
through  with  ease) 

cosk^  is  used  in  several  ways.     In  a  special  sense  it  denotes  hori- 

ZONTALITY,  STRAIGHTNESS. 

cb'skaTcusd^'w^  he  walks  erect  [-uad  §19] 
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coskd' pydci^nw^  he  lies  at  full  length  {-cin-  secondary  connective 

stem[§  20];  -«;»[§  28]) 
co'skapyd^w^  is  it  straight  {-^  §  28) 

Another  sense,  closely  related  to  straiohtness,  is  that  of  smooth- 
ness, LACK  OP  FRICTION,  EASE  OF  MOVEMENT. 

co'skwdw*  it  is  smooth,  slippery 
co'skwicVnw^  he  slips  and  falls 
co'skond^w^  he  slips  hold  of  him 
ocoskoTia^c  he  slips  hold  of  him  182.11 

hAtiemi  to  continue  to. 

dhAnemipydndtc*  he  continued  to  fetch  them  home  38.6  (a-  as 
above;  jw/a- initial  stem  meaning  movement  hither;  -n- inter- 
vocalic, instrumental  [see  §  21];  -a-  objective  pronominal  ele- 
ment; 'tc*  3d  person  singular  subject;  the  form  is  an  aorist 
transitive  conjunctive  [see  §  29]) 

ahAnemin€«a^c*  he  continued  to  kill  38.5  (a-  as  above;  -nes- 
initial  stem  to  kill;  -d-  objective  pronoun;  tc*  3d  person  sin- 
gular subject) 

wthAnemxcimesdnetAmuvxitc  they  will  continue  to  derive  benefit 
from  them  376.10  (wi  — Ammodtc  [§  29]) 

dhAuemumeguwdtc*  they  kept  riding  192.7 

dhAnemdmuwdtci  they  continued  to  fly  for  their  lives  (-d-  [§  19]; 
-m-  [§§  21,  37];  -u-  [§  40];  d— imte*  [§  29]) 

dhAJiemiW gd8lpahdmi''ga'k^  he  continued  to  climb  up  hurriedly 
96.19 

dhAnemitetepetcdsdnitc*  he  continued  to  whirl  over  and  over  288.14 

%  {tetepe-  [for  tetepi-]  allied  with  tetep-  below;  -tc-  [§8] ;  -dsd-  from 
.^d'  [=  'isd  §19];  -nitc*  [§34]) 

pdmhAneimne'Jcwd'taminitc  gradually  the  sound  grew  faint  348.22 

dhAnem\v)dpu8dwdtc*  then  they  cbntinued  to  start  off  on  a  walk 
108.8  (d-  as  above;  wdpi-  initial  stem,  meaning  to  beoin,  loses 
terminal  i  before  vowel;  -usd-  secondary  stem  of  second  order, 
meaning  locomotion  by  land  with  reference  to  foot 
AND  LEG  [§19];  -wdtc*  3d  person  plural  animate  subject;  the 
form  is  an  aorist  intransitive  conjunctive  [see  §  29]) 

kAMk(i)'  implies  potency,  ability,  efficiency,  and  gets  the  meaning  of 

SUCCESS,  TRIUMPH,  MASTERY. 

kA^skjhd^w^  he  succeeds  in  buying  him  {-dw^  [§  28]) 

kA'skim^no^-M?**  he  is  able  to  drink 

kA^skinl' man A^mw^  he  can  lift  it  (-Amv/^  [§  28]) 

kA'skimd^ti;^  he  succeeds  in  persuading  him  (-m-  [§21.6];  -dv/* 
transitive  independent  mode,  3d  person  singular  animate  sub- 
ject, 3d  person  animate  object  [see  §  28]) 

§  16 
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kA^skindwa'w^  he  can  see  him  (-ncwp-  to  see,cf.  dndwdtc^  then  [the 
man]  saw  174.13;  d'pwdvnTidvmguU^  but  he  was  not  seen  15S.1; 
dndwdwdtcdp^  they  would  see  habitually  182.14) 

d'jnmwiksiskimAdarietc^  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  overtake 
him  168.12 

d'pdnikeisiLe*tawdv)dtc*  they  could  no  longer  hear  their  calls  192.6 

kdH(l)-  denotes  the  idea  of  obliteration,  erasure,  wiping. 

ka'siA^^mi^?^  he  erases  it  {-h-  instrumental  [§  21];  -Anivf^  transi- 
tive aorist,  independent  mode,  3d  person  singular  animate 
subject,  3d  person  inanimate  object  [§  28]) 

kastgwdhov)^  he  wipes  his  own  face 

ka>sVgdci''nw^  he  wipes  his  own  foot 

M-  indicates  the  general  notion  of  indefinite  movement  round  about, 
here  and  there. 

klweslcdw Agape  ^  they  are  always  off  on  a  journey  272.14  (for 
Iclwe-see  §  17  end;  -WAg-  f or -WAg*  3d  person  plural  animate, 
intransitive  aorist,  independent  mode  [§  28];  -dpe"^  frequency 
of  an  act  [§14  end]) 

kVwisd^'w^  it  (a  bird)  flies  round  about  (-isd-  [§  19]) 

kl'witcimd^w^  he  swims  round  about  (-tcim-  [§  19]) 

kl^wesJcd^w^  he  goes  a- journeying  somewhere 

ki'w;amo^w°  he  sought  safety  here  and  there  (-a-  [§  19] ;  -tw-  [§§  21, 
37];-o-[§40];  -w^[l2S]) 

kiwd'bAmd''w^  he  went  about  looking  at  one  and  then  another 
(wabA  same  as  wdpA  in  HmdwiwdpAtdpen^  let  us  oo  and  ixx)K 
AT  IT  284.8  [mdwi-  below;  Jcl — dpena,  §  28] ;  alddtcdgiwdpAmdi^ 
and  after  looking  for  all  [his  ducks]  286.16  [Hd-  p.  766  ;'<ca^ 
p.  771;  d—dtc'  §  29;  -m-  §  21.6]) 

kVc(i)'  expresses  the  completion,  the  fulfillment,  of  an  act. 

kVcdwVw^  he  has  finished  (a  task,  an  undertaking) 

kVcetd^w*  it  is  done  cooking  (td-  secondary  connective  stem,  in- 
animate, signifying  heat  [§  20];  -w^  [§  28]) 

ki'ci  to^w*^  he  has  finished  making  it 

kVcipyd^w^  he  has  already  arrived  (pyd-  [§16]) 

kVc'mepohVw^  he  has  since  died 

kiciketcipe'tawdwdtc^  after  they  had  built  a  great  fire  158.21  {-wtltc' 
[§20]) 

kIciA"w/anu<c  after  the  feast  is  done  156.6 

kicitcdffipya'nitc  after  their  arrival  90.13  (tcdgi  all;  pija-  to  come; 
-nitc*  [§  34]) 

lac\tcd<iiketemind<jutc*  after  he  had  been  blessed  by  them  184.4 
(-gu-  [§  41]) 
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liicinyd'O'gunipwdwisenitc^  four  days  had  passed  since  he  had 
eaten  182.3  (for  nydo'  cf.  nydv>^  4  [§  50];  pivd  for  pydwi  not 
[§12];  -^unseni  bat;  -tci[§29]) 

akicitdgAtAmowdtc*  after  they  have  touched  and  tasted  it  184.17 
(a — Amowdtc*  same  as  d — Amowdtci  [§29]) 

liicipydtdmdtc*  after  she  had  fetched  home  her  burden  162.1.6 
(2>2/a- initial  stem  movement  hither;  -t-  [§  8];  -m-  [§§  21,  37]; 
-o-  secondary  stem  expressing  conveyance;  -a-  pronominal 
animate  object;  -te*  3d  person  singular  animate  [§  29]) 

tcOg^  refers  to  an  activity  with  a  fluid,  most  often  with  water,  in 
which  instance  is  derived  the  idea  of  washing. 

lioge' nigd^w*^  she  is  at  work  washing  clothes  (-gd-  [§  20]) 

kogi'n^tefi^tt;®  he  washes  his  own  hands 

kogena^ib*  he  washes  him 

li6glge'7uind^w^  he  washes  his  own  forehead 

lio'glw^  he  mires  (in  the  mud) 

a*kog€ndfc  when  he  bathed  her  300.15  (-n-  instrumental;  cf.  also 

§8;  d—dtcn§  29]) 
nd'kdkogenAg*  she  also  washed  it  178.21   (for  ruSc^  dkogeriAg^i 

d—Aff^  [§  29]) 
Iciwigdtcikogendw^  you  are  to  clean  it  (the  dog)  well  with  water 

178.15  (Tcl—dvf'[§2S]) 

nUlwi»  to  go  to. 

JclmsLwicicd'pen^^  let  us  go  and  hunt  90.9  (died  initial  stem  to 
hunt;  Jci — pev/^  we  inclusive,  future  independent  mode,  in- 
transitive, used  as  a  mild  imperative  [see  §§  28,  35.8]) 

Jctmawinepdpen^  let  us  go  and  spend  the  night  90.10 

dmsiwinepdwdtc*  they  went  to  a  place  where  they  spent  the 
night  30.5  (d—-writc*  [§  29]) 

dmawVJcetahwdtc*  she  went  to  dig  for  them  152.19  (-hw-  [§  37];. 
d—dtc*  [§  29]) 

dmsLwiga'JcenAminitc*  they  started  oflf  to  peel  bark  150.15  (-riifc* 
[§  34]) 

dmhviiketcitc*  he  went  to  look  over  the  bank  182.9 

dmeiwiwdpAmdtc  he  went  to  have  a  look  182.7  (a-  temporal  par- 
ticle; wdpA'  same  as  wdbA  cited  under  H-;  -m-  [§  21];  -die 
for  'dtc*  transitive  aorist  conjunctive,  3d  person  singular  ani- 
mate subject,  3d  person  animate  object  [§  29]) 

dmsLwiriAndtc^  he  ran  to  catch  him  182.11  (ua-  presumably  the 
same  as  nd-  [§  21.8];  -n-  [see  §  21]) 

^     me-  snow,  ice,  cold. 

da-skime^pug  when  it  had  first  snowed  70.10  (explained  under 
aakir) 

§16. 
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mVk'^  conveys  the  sense  of  occupation,  employment  in   the  per- 
formance of  some  activity. 

miVe'tcdvyCw^  he  works,  is  busy 

mi'^k^^ii^mti;^  he  is  occupied  with  a  piece  of  work  (-<-  [§21];  -^tmif 

[§  28]) 
im\eme''1c\Ddwa'w^  he  goes  a-wooing  {^Jcwd  [§  18];  -w-  [§  37]) 
v[i\\ie'tciha'w^  he  is  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  heal  him 
mi'kwa'Tiema^w;**  she  dotes  upon  it — ^her  child 

nAg{i)'»  denotes  the  change  from  an  activity  to  a  rest,  and  is  best 
translated  by  words  like  halt,  stop,  pause. 

nA'glw"  he  stops  moving 

nAgici^nif;**  he  halts  on  the  journey  (rctrir  [§  20]) 

nA'gipaAo^tD^  he  stops  running  (rpaho-  secondary  stem  meaning 

RAPID  MOTION  [§  19];  -vf^  intransitive  aorist,  independent  mode, 

3d  person  animate  subject  [§  28]) 
tcdgdoAgigapdwdtc^  they  all  came  to  a  halt  50.24  (for  tcdgi  [all] 

a-;  -gapd'  [§  19];  d-^watc*  [§  29]) 
dnAgiwdtc  they  stood  50.7  (aorist  intransitive  conjunctive  [§  29]) 

n&gA'^  to  follow  after. 

dintcinhgAndtc*  when  he  went  in  following  after  it  70.13  (pi/- ini- 
tial stem  meaning  movement  into  an  enclosure;  pUci  a  col- 
lateral form  [see  below];  -n-  intervocalic  instrumental;  -d- 
pronominal  object;  -tc^  3d  person  singular  animate  subject) 

anagA^ii^^  and  he  followed  it  (d-  as  before;  -t-  intervocalic  ele- 
ment indicating  that  the  object  is  inanimate,  here  simply  that 
the  verb  is  transitive;  -Ag*  3d  person  singular  animate  sub- 
ject, 3d  person  singular  inanimate  object  [§  29]) 

pAH(l)''  implies  the  notion  of  swift,  lively  contact. 

pA'sitl'yd^Tiwd^w^  she  spanks  Jiim 
'pA^sl' gwd^hwd^w^  he  slaps  him  in  the  face 
-pA^sigu'md'^Jiwd^w^  he  barely  grazes  his  nose  (-gum-  [§  17]) 
j>As\myd^8d^w^  it  (an  animate  subject)  fries  (-«tZ-  [§  20]) 
pA's6<aV  it  is  hot  (-id-  [§  20];  -w^  [§  28])     . 

pe'kwl^  density,  thickness. 

d'^^'kwisasakak^  when  it  was  thick  with  growth  70.12 

peni{i)'»  expresses  the  notion  of  movement  by,  past,  alongside. 

i^e'meTcd^w^  he  passes  by  278.1  {-Ted-  [§  20]) 

^Q'laega'w^  he  dances  by  280.5  {-egd-  secondary  stem  of  second 

order,  meaning  movement  of  one  in  dancing  [§  19];  -Mf^  3d 

person  singular  animate,  independent  mode) 
pe'min^a^ti?**  he  passes  by  a-singing 
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Y>e'mipahd\v^  he  passes  by  on  the  run  (rpaho-  secondary  stem  of 

second  order,  denoting  speed  [§  19]) 
-pe'mut(tw^  he  crawls  past  (-u^-,  -did-  to  crawl  [§  19]) 
a'pemitepiJcicJcahugunitc*  they  went  swimming  by  side  by  side 

184.3  (rhugu-  same  as  -hogo-  [§  19];  -nitc*  [§  34] ) 
'pemisdw^  it  [the  swan]  went  flying  past  80.7  (risd-  secondary  stem 

of  second   order,  expressing  velocity   and    associated  with 

MOTION  THROUGH  THE  AIR  [§   19]) 

It  comes  to  have  the  force  of  an  inchoative. 

pe'mt^aV**  he  started  off  on  a  walk  (-twa-  secondary  stem  to 
WALK  [§  19]) 

-pe'mwdgesi^w^  she  began  to  wail 

a'pemiwdpusdicf  then  he  started  to  begin  to  walk  194.19  (a-  and 
'tc^  explained  before;  -wdp-  for  -Tjodpi-  inception  [§  16];  -usdr 
secondary  stem  of  second  order,  to  walk  [§  19]) 

pyd»  signifies  movement  hither  ward. 

pya'W  he  comes 

'py a,' tAci^w^  he  fetches  home  game 

pyMe^'Jcwdwd^w^  he  brings  home  a  wife  (r'lcwd-  woman  [§  18]; 
-w-  [§  37] ) 

fjk'tdslcd^w^  it  falls  this  way 

pyeL'tcine''Jcawd^w^  he  comes  driving  them  home  (for  pydtci-  cf. 
pUci'  under  pit-;  -neJca-  [§  19];  -att/*  [§  28]) 

'pyiiHwdwd'migAHw*  it  comes  a-roaring  (pydt-  collateral  with 
pyd-;  wdwd  [§  20];  dmigAtw'  [§  20];  -w'  [§  28]) 

pyawa'M/**  he  has  brought  home  58.5  (-n-  intervocalic;  -a-  3d 
person  singular  animate  object;  -W^  as  before) 

d'pydtc*  when  he  had  come  68.25  (d—tc*  [§  29]) 

pl{f)'  conveys  the  sense  of  movement  into  an  enclosure. 

ifi'tdae'nw^  it  blows  inside  (-d-  [§  19];  -sevr  [§  20];  -w*'  [§  28]) 

fViciwend^w^  he  leads  him  within 

prta'A'M?a'w?«  he  buries  him  {'hv>-  [§21];  -dvf'  [§  28]) 

-pViigd^'vf-  he  enters 

apiiciTcawdnitc  they  trailed  (a  bear  into  woods)  70.12 

apltigdtc  as  he  entered  326.10  (-gd-  [§  20];  d—tc  [  =  tc*  §  29]) 

d*pitigAndtc  then  he  took  her  inside  42.20  [-gA-  variant  of  gd; 
-n-  instrumental  [§  21];  d — die*  [§  29]) 

pltdsdwAg  there  came  running  into  142.10  {-isd-  as  in  pemiskvP; 
-UAg  for  -WAg^  3d  person  plural  animate,  intransitive  inde- 
pendent mode  [§  28]) 

§16 
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pihiii)^  also  expresses  the  notion  of  cessation,  but  with  more  of 
the  idea  of  the  negative   temporal  element   no   more,  yo 

LONGER. 

^'negd^w^  he  is  no  longer  dancing  (regd-  as  before,  p.  768) 

'pone^Tidgd^w^^  he  has  ceased  singing 

'pone' senyd^w^^  he  has  done  eating 

po'n^pya^w**  he  is  no  longer  a  drunkard 

p6'niwia^i£;**  he  has  stopped  talking  to  him  {-m-  [§  21]) 

d'poninutawdwdtc  they  stopped  hearing  the  sound  152.1 

dgmpom'Tcdguwdtcin*  never  shall  they  be  left  alone  186.2  {dgm — 

n<  not  [§  29];  -ffu-  [§  41];  -watci  [§  29]) 
a'ponltmte*  they  halted  164.13,  192.9 

8dg{i)''  implies  the  notion  of  exposure,  manifestation,  visiBiLrrr. 

8Si'gi8e^nw^  it  sticks  out  ('Sew-  [§  20] ;  -w*  [§  28]) 

ssL^gitepdci^nw*^  he  lies  covered  all  over  except  at  the  head  (-cin- 
[§  20];  tepd  head;  -i^  [§  28]) 

ssL^giwind^gapd^w'^  but  for  the  tips  of  his  horns,  he  stands  shut  off 
from  view.  [As  wind-  is  a  secondary  stem  of  the  first  order 
[§  18]  used  to  designate  a  horn,  and  -gapd-  is  a  secondary  stem 
of  the  second  order  [§  19]  expressing  perpendiculabity,  the 
literal  translation  would  seem  to  be  he  stands  with  his 
HORNS  exposed. — T.  M.] 

SBfgitepd'Tiogd^w^  he  floats  with  the  head  only  out  of  the  water 
irhogd-  [§  19]) 

sa'giAruma^w"  he  exposes  his  nose  to  view  {-hwrnr  same  as  -gum- 
[§  18]) 

8Ag(J)'»  has  a  transitive  force  with  the  meaning  of  seizing  hold. 

sAgecdnd^w^  ho  holds  him  by  the  ear  (-cd-  ear  [§  18];  -n-  instru- 
mental [§21]) 
sA^ne'^Jcdnd^w^  he  leads  him  by  the  hand   (-ne^ka-  [§  19];  -n- 

[§21]) 
sAgipwd'w^  he  bites  hold  of  him  {-pw-  [§  21]) 
8Agdne''kwdnd^w^  ho  grabs  hold  of  him  by  the  hair  (-'ttixi-  head 

[§  18]) 
d'pehvisasaka'Jc^  when  it  was  thick  with  growth  70.12;  (a — 'k* 

[§  29]) 
dsAginekdnaic  he  then  held  her  by  the  hand  134.13  (-n-  [§  21]; 

d — dtc[=  'dtc*  §  29];  -nekd-  as  in  dsdgine'khskdtc^  214.10) 
dsAgikdndtc^  she  grabbed  hold  of  one  by  the  leg  292.2 

td{wi)^  has  to  do  with  the  sensation  of  physical  pain. 

tii'wite'pd^^nw^  he  fell  and  hurt  his  head  (jtepd-  head;  -dn-  [§  20]: 
'wa  [§  28]) 
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te/witAnA^sitdgapd^w^  it  hurts  his  feet  to  stand  (-gapa-  [§  19]) 
te/we'hvd'w^  his  head  aches  (-"hod-  head  [§  18]) 

tc&gi  all;  entirely. 

ic9igJcetenAg*  she  took  off  all  224.1  (w-  [§21];  a- left  out  [§12]; 

d—Ag^  [§  29]) 
lclciicB.g\pydnitc  after  all  had  arrived  90.13  Qclci'  and  pyd-  initial 

stems  [§  16];  -nite  for  -nitc^  3d  person  plural,  animate  [§34]) 
md^cdi^pydnitc*  thus  all  had  arrived  172.20  {md-  thus) 
Jcicitcagiketemindgutc*  after  he  had  been  blessed  by  all  184.5  (Jclci 

completion;  gu  [§  41];  a-omitted;  -tc^  [§  29]) 
d^tcagesutc*  then  he  was  burnt  all  up  30.3  (su-  secondary  stem 

meaning  heat,  animate  [§  20]) 
d'tcagihdwdtc*  they  slew  them  all  8.16,  10.2  (-A-  [§  21];  a — dwdtc^ 

[§  29]) 

tetep^  movement  in  a  circle. 

di^i^ipetcdsaHotc  he  started  himself  a-rolling  288.13 
tetepiisan"  walk  around  in  a  circle  376.12  (see  158.1)  irusdr  sec- 
ondary stem  of  second  order,  meaning  to  walk  [§  19];  -n» 
2d  person  singular  imperative,  intransitive  [§  31]) 
dv)dpite\^i^M8dtc^  he  began  to  walk  aroimd  in  a  circle  256.9  (wdpi- 
see  next  stem) 

tvdpii)'  signifies  the  idea  of  commencement,  inception,  inchoation. 

wapirm'^t/^a^t^?^  he  is  beginning  to  know  how  to  walk  (nah  to  knqw) 

wkpike'miyd^w^  the  rain  is  beginning  to  fall 

wa'piten'«cni^i£;°  he  is  starting  to  eat  (compare  nivnsen*  do  let  me 

eat  184.10) 
dwisLpd'kwAmAtAg*  he  became  sick  156.9 
mmsLpimAtcaiydwicirnegowdtc^  they  shall  begin  to  have  to  put  up 

with  their  insolence  184.18  {vn — ivdtc*  [§  29]) 
dweipiisdtc^  he  started  off  on  a  walk    126.3,  23;   278.8;   280.2 

(-u«a-  [§19];  a— te'[§  29J) 

utei^  whence,  away  from. 

wsitcikesiydglcisdwd  whence  the  cold  came,  then  he  speeds  to  70.14 
(change  of  vowel  u  to  wd  on  account  of  participial  form; 
analyzed  in  note  21,  p.  869). 

utciwdp*  from  this  time  on  34.14  (literally,  beginning  whence; 
wdpir-  see  preceding  stem) 

wl^  expresses  the  sense  of  accompaniment,  association,  companion- 
ship. 

wi'ddmd^w^  he  accompanies  him  (-d-  for  -f-;  see  below) 
yn^tcdwd^w^  he  goes  along,  too 
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vn^'pdmd^w^  he  sleeps  with  him 

wipumd'w''  he  eats  with  him  (pu-  [§21];  -m-  [§  §  2 1 ,  37 j ;  hxut*  [§  28]) 

vn"1cu7n(Cw^  he  invites  liim  to  the  feast 

wiidmatcin*  him  whom  he  accompanied  70.14  (see  text  at  end) 

wi'pumin"  eat  thou  with  me  266.19  (pu-  act  done  with  mouth 
[§  21];  -m- indicates  animate  object  [§§  21,37];  -in**  imperative, 
2d  person  singular  subject,  1st  person  singular  object  [§31]) 

pep-  winter,  snow,  cold. 

a'pepogr*  in  the  winter-time  150.5  (a'pepoy  70.10;  136.3  is  the  same 
form  with  elision  of  final  vowel  befwe  initial  vowel  [see  text 
at  end;  also  §§12,  42]) 

As^  the  small  number  of  initial  stems  given  by  Dr.  Jones  seems  to 
me  to  be  rather  out  of  proportion  to  their  importance,  I  take  the 
Uberty  of  inserting  here  a  hundred  odd  new  examples  taken  froni  his 
Fox  Texts,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  English  alphabet.  For  this 
purpose  a,aj  Aj  a,  d,  follow  each  other  in  this  order.  I  would  remind 
the  reader  that  there  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  these  vowels, 
especially  between  a  and  a;  a  and  a.  The  variation  of  a  and  a  is 
slight;  that  of  a  and  a  does  not  seem  to  occur.  The  sound  pro- 
nounced was  undoubtedly  the  same  in  any  given  fluctuation;  Dr. 
Jones  simply  has  recorded  the  soimds  as  he  heard  them  at  a  given 
time.     Examples  follow: 

a'tetcd^  distant. 

k'Si'te^tciJclwesJcdtc^hewenton  adistant  journey  74.5  (a — tc'[§  29]; 
Iciwe-  [§  17],  allied  to  Jdwi-  [see  under  Jcv-  above];  -«A:-  [§  21]; 

-a-  [§  19]) 
a'tetcaA-dic*  she  went  far  away  38.1   (a-  dropped  [§  12];  & — fc< 

[§  29];  Aa-  from  hd-  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  go) 

A*te\c8itvlgiwdtc^  they  lived  far  away  160.14  (a-  dropped  [§  12]; 

vngi  is  an  initial  stem,  to  dwell) 

awi»  to  be. 

awini^*  they  were  50. IS   (a-  lost  [§  12];  -ni-  [§  34];  hence  '4c* 

[§  29]  may  be  used  for  a  plural) 
awiteigr*  they  who  were  358.8  (participial;  -tcig*  [§  33]) 
awij/an*  where  I  am  366.2  (for  ddwiydn*;  a — ydn^  [§  29]) 

ami-  to  move. 

nd']cdheiimv)dtc^  again  they  moved  on  166.12  (for  ndk*^  a-  [§  10]: 
-A-  a  glide  [§  8];  d—wdtc*  [§  29]) 


'  From  here  to  p.  793,  addition  by  T.  Michelson. 
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&]^t  to  untie. 

apiTia^^mt^  she  unties  it  162.2  (rAimtf'  [§  28]) 

apiwafciimtmpe' *  she  always  unties  it  162.3  (for  -Aimif'  d-  [§  10]; 

-avt^'W  14]) 
dAapiAii5r  then  he  untied  it  334.16  (for  a — acI^  [§  29];  -'  lost  before 
an  initial  vowel  [§   10];   -^-  first  time  a  glide  [§  8];  second 
time  instrumental  [§  21]) 

See  also  160.19;  170.4;  172.10,  14;  290.22,  25;  292.5 

^"WA^  to  carry  away. 

9kVfKniiwAg^  they  were  carrying  them  away  198.5  (-n-  [§  21]; 

-dwA^  [§  28]) 
dhoyiAnetc*  then  they  were  carried  away  26.3  (d — etc^  [§  41];  -h-  a 

gUde  [§  8];  -Ti-  [§  21]) 
dwdpi'a,'WAtdwdtc  they  set  to  work  carrying  it  212.21  (d — wdtc* 

[§  29];  -*  lost  by  contraction  [§  10];  wdpi-  an  initial  stem,  to 

begin;  'to-  [§  37]) 
vnhB.waioydn"  I  would  have  taken  it  with  me  230.12  (for  wir 

with  the  subjunctive  see  my  note  [§  29];  -A-  [§  8];  -to-  [§  37]; 

i/dn«  [§  29]) 
dA^awAnd^  she  took  him  38.2  (for  d — dtc^  [§  29]  by  contraction 

[§10];  -n-[§21]) 

See  also  162.15;  164.7,  8,  9;  166.1;  224.18;  230.12;  246.24; 
348.9,  etc. 

AgDsl^  to  cUmb. 

imhAgosiydn*  I  shall  have  to  do  the  climbing  90.19  (vn — ydn* 

[§29];-A.[§8]) 
d^Agosi^c  he  climbed  up  94.16  (for  d — tc*  [§  29]  by  contraction 

[§10];  -A.[§8]) 

See  also  96.19;  274.24 

AcAtn^  to  give  to  eat. 

ACAmi  give  it  to  him  to  eat  252.1  (-i  [§  31]) 
dACAmegrt^^c  then  he  was  given  food  to  eat  70.2  (ford — tc*  [§  29] 
by  contraction  [§  10];  -6-  [§  8];  -gu-  [§  41]) 
See  also  14.19;  106.1;  256.12 

Agwi'  to  cover. 

AgwiAe*A:«  cover  him  up  294.18  {-h-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -*A:^  [§  31]) 
wihsigwitcin*  for  him  to  cover  himself  with  294.21  (evidently  a 
participial;  see  §  34  near  the  end;  -^-  is  a  glide  [§  8];  "nn-  is 
irregular,  as  is  its  use  with  the  subjunctive;  see  my  note  to  §  29) 

Atnw^  to  eat. 

Amwim  he  that  eats  me  272.19;  274.3,  7,  12  (for  -ito  [§  33]) 
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d'Amwatc*  then  he  ate  him  274.15  {ar--aic*  [§  29]) 

vnhAmvrAgetc*  we  (excl.)  shall  eat  him  58.11  {wi — Agetc^  [§  29]; 

-A-  [§  8]) 
TcddAmwi'lcAn^  don't  eat  me  96.4  (for  Jcdt^  a-]  -d'lcAn*  [§  30]) 

See  also  26.10;  58.24;  96.10,  11,  17;  166.3;  266.20;  274.5; 
330.22 

Anetni^  yon  way. 

Anemict!fcdjr*»  go  ahead  and  hunt  for  game  294.8  {dcd-  from  cicd- 

to  hunt  for  game;  -jr*  [§  31  ]) 
a^Anenupite'  there  he  sat  down  352.24  (S — tc*  [§  29];  Anem-  for 

Auemi'  [§  10];  iipi-  is  an  initial  stem,  to  sit;  -h-  [§  8]) 

Api'*  to  sit. 

xinhx^itc^  he  shall  sit  16.18  (wv—tc*  [§  29];  -hr  [§  8]) 

nemenw Ap^  I  am  content  to  sit  down  370.12  (ne-  [§  28];  menw- 

is  an  initial  stem  denoting  pleasure) 
hApitc^  let  him  be  seated  370.11  Qt-  is  glide  [§  8]  after  a  final 

vowel;  -<c*[§  31]) 
(UcUAhitc^  he  sat  down  172.15  (a — tc^  [§  29];  for  confusion  of  6 

and  p  see  §  3) 

See  also  370.7,  8,  9;  316.16 

Askwi^  to  save. 

a'A'skwinesdtc*  he  saved  them  from  kilUng  8.12  {d — dtc^  [§  29] ;  nes^ 

is  an  initial  stem,  to  kill) 
SLskunAmdn*  I  saved  it  (for  d'AsJcunAmdn*;  d — Amdn*  [§  29];  -ti- 

for  ~u^i.  [§  12];  -n-  [§  21]) 

cdgw'^  to  be  unwilling. 

dcsLgwdnemtitc*  he  was  unwiUing  24.22  (a — (c^[§  29];  -dne-  [§  19]; 

^-[§§21,37];  -u-[§40]) 
cvigwdnemdw"^  she  was  unwilling  170.1  (-o-  [§  40];  -w^  [§  28]) 
See  also  14.4;  34.10;  144.11 

cawi"  to  do. 

cavriw^  he  is  doing  288.15  (-w^  [§  28]) 
ocawimic*  he  was  doing  322.1  (d — nitc*  [§  34]) 
dGQwigwdn^  what  he  did  342.4,  5, 8, 10  (d — gtodn*  [§  32];  my  trans- 
lation is  literal) 

See  also  16.16;  24.20;  66.7;  76.5,  7;    250.7,  9;   280.8,  11; 
356.16 

ctcd^  to  hunt  for  game. 

pydtciclcsiw^  he  comes  hitherward  hunting  for  game  92.7  (pydtci- 
is  an  extended  form  of  pyd-j  an  initial  stem  denoting  motion 
hitherward;  -w^  [§  28]) 
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cica^  go  seek  for  game  296.2  {dcd-  for  clcd-j  as  pyd-^  come  ye 

forpj/a-;  -^«[§31]) 
cica^^  he  that  was  hunting  for  game  38.8  (-<**  [§  33]) 
See  also  38.14;  78.15 

cifn  to  tell. 

dcimeguwdtc*  what  they  were  told  356.14  (d — wdtc*  [§  29];  -«-[§8]; 

-gu'  [§  41]) 
dcimegutc^  what  he  was  told  368.22  (d-^-tc*  [§  29]) 

hd  to  go. 

wiMwAg*  they  shall  go  338.10  (wi-  [§  28];  -WAg*  [§  28]) 

Hh»  thou  wilt  go  284.21  (Jcl-  [§  28]) 

ynhamigAtv)*  it  will  start  224.4  (wl — w^  [§  28];  -^raigAt-  [§  20]) 
IclhA'pw^  you  will  go  20.20  (H — pw^  [§  28];  -d-  for  -d-,  as  in 
Jcipyapw^  you  will  come  20.16) 

See  also  22.18;  122.11,  18;  170.20;  338.9,  10,  13;  356.15,  17 

hawi^  to  dwell,  to  be  (not  the  copula). 

hawiii;«  she  is  108.6  (-i/;°  [§  28]) 
dhawite^  she  remained  10.14  (d — tc^  [§  29]) 
dhawi^c'  he  was  10.18 

hawiA:«  remain  ye  48.23  (-fc«  for  -g^  [§  3];  -g^  [§  31]) 
See  also  12.19;  22.20,  21;  68.9 

/ti-  to  speak  (to). 

hit^«  he  says  26.12,  14  {-w^  [§  28]) 

dhitc'  he  said  26.19,  20,  21  {d—tc*  [§  29]) 

dhin^^c*  he  was  told  26.11  {d—eic^  [§  41];  -tv-  [§  21]) 

dhindic*  he  said  to  them  10.6  (d—atc*  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21]) 

See  also  8.7,  11,  14,  18;  10:22;  14.6;  16.4;  96.8;  110.9;  216.6; 
218.2 

<-  to  say. 

Icacivf'  what  does  he  say  242.15  (for  Icac^  ivf^  [§  10];  -w^  [§  28]) 

ici<^  thus. 

wl'vcmdguainitc^  she  wished  to  look  thus  104.4  {vn — nitc*  [§  29]; 

-ndgu-  [§  18];  -si-  [§  20]) 
d'idtdhdtc*  thus  she  thought  in  her  heart  102.1  (d — tc*  [§  29];  ic- 

for  id'  [§  10];  -itd-  [§  18];  -hd-  [§  20]) 

katU'*  sorrow. 

d'katusa^dn^  I  felt  grieved  158.8  (d—yan*  [§  29];  -si-  [§  20]) 

kdwA'^  to  crunch. 

d'fcdkawAf^^  he  crunched  it  124.9  (for  d — Ag^  [§  29]  by  contrac- 
tion [§  10];  -td-  redupUcation  [§  25];  -t-  [§  21]) 
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dnd'kdkeiweimegv)itc^  then  it  [the  possessed  object,  i.  e.,  his  head] 
crunched  and  ate  him  up  96.8  (for  on^  a-  [§  10];  a—tc*  [§  29]; 
-ka-  [§  25];  -m-  [§  21];  -e  [§  8];  -gwi-  [§  34]) 

aJcakhwAtAmowdtc^  then  they  crunched  them  (the  bones)  up 
296.5  {d—AMowdtc^  [§  29];  -t-  [§  21];  -Jed-  [§  25]) 
See  also  124.4,  15;  294.10 

fCAfir  to  speak. 

kAnattnn"  speak  thou  180.4  (-tm-  [§  20];  -n«  [§  31]) 
d*kAiidnetc*  he  was  addressed  8.5  (a — etc*  [§  41]) 
See  also  174.11,  13;  176.2,  20,  23;  180.6,  7,  11 

ke*k^  to  know,  find  out. 

unke*kdnemdtc  he  desired  to  find  out  concerning  her  46.9  (for 

vn-^tc*  [§§  10,  29];  -dne-  [§  19];  -m-  [§  21]) 
dgwi  ke'kdneniAgin  I  did  not  know  concerning  him  160.8  (dgun. 

not;  -Agi   [§  29];  -n  for   -ni   [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];   a- 

omitted  [§  29]) 
dhAnemike'kahwdtc  he  continued  to  find  them  out  298.15  (literal 

translation;   for  d—dtc*  [§§   10,  29];  -a-  [§  8];  ^-hw-  [§  21]; 

hAuemi'  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  continue  to) 

See  also  166.8,  9;  298.15;  326.20,  21;  328.1,  6,  7,  7,  8,  13, 
15;  342.3,  7,  10,  15,  16;  etc. 

kep"  to  enclose. 

d'kepetundndnitc*  she  would  close  his  mouth  with  her  hand  324.9 
id— unite'  [§  34];  -e-  [§  8];  -turin  [§  18];  -das-e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 

d^kepogwdtAg  after  he  had  closed  it  by  stitching  it  with  cord 
288,13,  18  (for  d—Ag*  [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  -f-  [§  21]) 
See  also  138.12;  142.7;  290.9;  332.10 

ke'tci'^  intensity. 

d'ketcipenutc  he  went  at  top  speed  168.5  (for  d — tc*  [§§  10,  29]; 

penu-  is  an  initial  stem,  to  go) 
d'ke^tcimaiydtc*  she  then  began  to  wail  with  sore  distress  170.20 

(a — tc*  [§  29];  maiyo-  is  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  wail) 
See  also  186.8;  188.17;  200.5;  284.19;  310.22;  314.11 

Kick(;i)''  to  cut  off. 

d'lclckiQkecdcvDdtcdpe*  ^  [rom  them  he  would  cut  off  both  ears  8.13 

(for  'tc'  dpe'[%  10];  d—dtc'  [§  29];  -a/>f ''  [§  14];  -Hr-  [§  25];  -^- 

[§8];  'Cd-[^  18];  -n/.- [§  21]) 
ndlcdklckigumdcwdtcdpe'  '^  and  he  would  cut  off  their  noses  8.13 

(for  Thdk^  d-  [§  10];  nfik^  again,  and;  'gum'  [§  18];  -a-  same  as 

-^-  [§  8];  the  rest  as  above) 
See  also  8.17,  18;  10.4,5 
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klfH'^  to  feel  gently. 

akimendtc  then  he  let  his  hand  steal  softly  over  her  322.21  (for 
a—dtc^  [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 

wikiiaenaV  wishing  to  pass  his  hand  gently  over  her,  he  began 
to  feel  her  326.5  (-at*  [§  29];  for  the  use  of  wl-  with  the  sub- 
junctive see  my  note  to  §29) 

Jcxni^  to  sharpen. 

wlVliiilid'W^  he  shall  sharpen  it  (a  moose-antler  in  a  sacred 
bundle;  hence  animate)  106.15  (a  future  form  of  a  transitive 
3d  person  subject  with  3d  person  object;  vn — dw^  see  my 
note  [§  28];  -h-  [§  21]) 

M'klmhdw^  you  shall  sharpen  him  (it)  108.2  (H — dvf'  [§  28];  -h- 
[§  21]) 

a'kiniAa^c'  then  he  sharpened  him  108.3  (a — dtc^  [§  29]) 

wa^\i\mku7ndydg*  made  sharp  at  the  point  356.13  (-kum-  same 
as  -gum-  [§  18]) 

kHp'^  to  fall. 

d'klpisdnitc*  then  they  fell  through  the  air  332.4, 5  (a — nitc*  [§  34]; 
-isd'  from  -isdr-  [§  19]) 

fcJsk^  to  cut  up. 

d'kiakecutc*  then  he  was  cut  up  166.3  (a — vie*  [§  41];  -e-  [§  8];  -c- 

[§  21]) 
kiskecATUW^  he  cut  it  off  (Amw^  [§  28]) 

ktwd'  to  turn  back. 

k'wwsitdwe*  let  us  go  back  72.3  (-tdwe*  [§  6]  for  -tdwe  [§  31]) 
akiweitc'  then  he  turned  back  94.4  (d—tc*  [§  29]) 
ct'p€mikiwa<c  so  he  started  to  turn  back  210.1  (for  d — tc*  by  con- 
traction [§  10];  pemi'  [§  16]) 
kiwanu  go  back  208.15  (prolongation  of  -nu  [§  31]) 
See  also  166.9,  22 

/5ii-  to  fear. 

kusegw"^  he  was  feared  56.14  (-«-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -gw^  [§  41]) 
kntAmw^"  he  feared  it  214.20  {-t-  [§  21];  -Armi^  [§  28]) 
See  also  120.8;  190.21;  214.1;  2S4.20 

kut''  to  feel  of. 

akutendtc*  then  he  felt  of  her  46.9  (d—atc'  [§  29];  -f-  [§  8];  -Ht 
[§  21]) 

niaiyo*,  tnaiyu'  to  weep. 

raaiyamAiyohdw^  it  was  common  for  him  to  make  them  cry  16.9 
(jnaiyor-  [§  25];  -h-  [§  21];  -dw^  [§  28]) 

§  10 
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dvxipimeLiwxtc*  then  he  began  to  weep  330.14  {d — tc*  [§  29];  wapi- 

[§  16])  ^ 

See  also  12.13;  110.16 

%nd'kw'h  futuere. 

ama'kwi^c*  then  he  went  into  her  322.21 

See  also  S6.17;  312.18,  24;  322.23;  324.7,  8,  16,  17 

rnanfi-  multitude. 

manaiy^jf^  many  40.1 

ai6?apimanaT/;a/r'  they  began  to  be  numerous  52.9  (a — n-utc^  [§  29]; 
wdjii-  to  begin  [§  16]) 
wSoe  also  52.1;  54.1,  18 

fndtU",  fnatO'*  to  plead. 

dmAUiVLiom^guwdtc  then  they  began  to  be  entreated  152.10  (for 
d—watc'[U  12,  29];  iua-  [§  25];  -m-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -<7u-[§  41]) 

dmAimiiomegvic.  then  he  began  to  be  plead  with  162.12  (for  a — <c* 
[§§10,  29] 

dmAVCi^inmegutc  he  was  entreated  184.10 

fiiA'^  futuere. 

nspydtcimAndu^  I  have  come  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  her 
44.24  (ne — at/;"  [§  28] ;  pydtci-  an  extended  form  of  pyd-  motion 

HITHERWARD  [§  16]) 

dhAnemimAndtc*  then  he  w^ent  first  into  one  and  then  mto  another 
56.14  (a   -dtc*  [§  29];  JiAnentf-  to  continue  to  [§  16];  -n-  [§  21]) 

drtianegutc*  then  slio  had  sexual  intercourse  with  160.20  (really 
a  passive;  d—tc*  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -gw  [§  41]) 

fnAdA,  fnAtA''  to  overtake. 

ttmAdATi^^u^f *  as  he  was  overtaken  168.5  (a — tc*  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21]; 

-e-[§8];  -5fu-[§41]) 
dpydtcimxtAnetc*  they  came  and  overtook  him  196.4  (literally, 

HE  WAS  overtaken;  a — etc*  [§  41];  pydtci-  an  extended  form 

of  pyd'  motion  hither  [§  16];  -n-  [§  21]) 
dtAciYn\tAn£t(t^  as  many  as  there  were,  were  overtaken  12.3  (tAci' 

is  an  initial  stem  meaning  as  many  as) 

fnec'  to  capture. 

v7ilcafiMmece7iatc*  he  would  be  able  to  capture  him  24.6  (in — dU* 

[§  29];  hishi'  same  as  kAshi-  ability  [§  16];  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21]) 

msicenemetc'^  they  that  had  been  taken  12.12  (participial  [§  33]; 

hence  the  change  in  the  vowel  stem  [§  11]) 
amecfnf?fr*thenhewas  captured  14.9  (a — etc*[§  41];  -e-  [§  8];  -n- 
[§  21]) 
§  16 
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mecenenagvic*  let  us  be  captured  14.5 
See  also  14.7;  20.18;  182.11 

tneci^  large. 

mecime*teg'W*  a  large  tree  162.6 

diaeciTcetendnitc*  how  large  she  was  at  the  vulva  46.10;  322.21 
(d—nitc^  [§  34]) 

tnecu^  to  strike  with  a  missile. 

dmecugutc*  when  he  was  struck  by  a  missile  {d — tc*  [§  29] ;  -gvr 

[§  41]) 
mUcngwinitc*  it  hit  him  {-gwini-  [§  34]) 
The  construction  at  94.18  is  difficult. 

fnegu'^  together. 

dhAnemimegyisogisowdtc  they  continued  on  their  way  bound 
together  26.4  (for  d — ivdtc^  [§  29]  in  accordance  with  §  10; 
JiAnemi'  to  continue  to  [§  16];  sogi-  is  an  initial  stem,  to 
bind;  -80'  [§40]) 

fne'k''  to  find  out. 

dmekawdtc*  then  she  found  him  160.15  (d—dtc^  [§  29];  -a-  [8?]; 

'W-  [§  21]) 
nevne^kawdWAg  I  have  found  them  94.13  (torne — dWAg^  [§  28]  by 

contraction  [§  10]) 
dme'kawuic  he  was  found  146.11  (for  d — utc*  [§  41]) 
dme^kAmeg  it  was  found  146.13  (for  a — Ameg*  [§  41]) 
See  also  122.7,  13,  20;  334.10 

tne^kW''  to  remember. 

me'kwdnemiTcAn^  thou  shalt  think  of  me  188.8  (-dne-  [§  18];  -m- 

[§  21];  -VTcAu'  [§  30]) 
dvne^kwdnemdtc  then  he  remembered  him  328.18  (for  d — dtc* 
[§  29]) 

See  also  76.19;  138.7;  352.12 

fnenW'*  to  take  pleasure  in. 

meinvjdnetAmdgw^  you  may  prefer  it  32.15  {-drie-  [§  18];  -t-  [§  21] ; 

'AmdgW  [§  29]) 
n^menw^p*  I  like  to  sit  370.10  (ne-  [§  28];  Api-  to  sit) 
nemenwdn£t<'  I  prefer  it  136.3,  4  (n€— «  [§  28];  -t-  [§'21]) 
manwan€<a^**  he  that  preferred  it  136.5 
mSinwdnetAg^  he  that  preferred  it  138.2'  (participial;  hence  the 

change  of  the  stem- vowel  [§  12];  -Ag^  [§  33]) 
uiiinwdnemdtcin*  she  whom  he  loved  148.7  (participial;  -?w-  [§  21]; 

-dtcin*  [§  33]) 

See  also  66.17;  136.13;  138.3;  176.12;  336.4 
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tneS''  to  derive  real  benefit. 

ynraesdnetArndgw^  ye  shall  derive  real  benefit  from    it   32.12 
{wl—Amdgw'  [§  29];  -^ne-  [§  19];  -t-  [§21]) 

tnetawii^  to  sulls. 

inametawaimfc'  then  they  sulked  30.9  (for  m'  &-  [§  10];  a — watc^ 

[§  29]) 
matawo^ci^  they  that  sulk  at  him  30.12  (participial;  hence  the 
vowel-change  [§  12];  -dtdg*  [§  33]) 
See  also  title  30;  and  30.10 

fneM*  to  take  pleasure  in. 

nemeididneV'  I  am  pleased  with  it  324.16  (n€— «  [§  28];  -t-  [J  8]; 

-ctne.[§  18];  -<- [§  21]) 
rn^tMcLnetATriAnin^  don't  you  take  deUght  in  it  324.15  {-AViAni 

[§  29];  -n'  [§  29]) 

fiil-  to  give. 

m.menAgd''^  I  would  give  to  thee  58.23  (-n-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  -UAgd^^ 

[§  30]) 
Hmin^SfUimtt?°he  shall  give  you  32.13  (Jd — guwdvf^[^2S\\-v^[i  21]; 

-€-  [§  8]) 
jmnegutdn*  they  (inan.)  that  were  given  to  him  24.28  {-gu-  [§  41]; 
-tcin<  [§  34]) 

See  also  24.23;  222.19,  20,  25 

rmc-  to  give. 

mlciydgdgu^  you  might  give  to  liim  32.11  (-iydgagu^^  [§  30]) 

fnlgd^  to  fight. 

dmlgmtc^  he  fought  with  14.4  (a—tc*  [§  29];  -tl-  [§  38]) 
dwdpimigSitltDdtc*  when  they  began  fighting  with  each  other  22.18 

(d-  probably  an  error  for  d-;  d — wdtc*  [§  29];  tmpi-  [§  16]  to 

begin;  -tl-  [§  38]) 
wdpimigeitlwdtc^  they  began  fighting  with  each  other  34.8   (d- 

dropped  [§  12]) 
wlmigMUc  he  would  fight  with  them  24.23  (for  vn — tc*  [§  29]) 
unmigatiydn^  you  will  fight  24.25  (i/n — ydn*  [§  29]) 
See  also  24.26 

fnisl^  cacare. 

dmisifc*  when  he  eased  himself  76.5  (d — tc^  [§  29]) 
mmis*  I  am  about  to  ease  myself  274.15,  16  (m-  [§  28]) 
misimislsd  one  would  ease  and  keep  on  easing  272.20;  274.4,  8, 
13  (redupUcation  [§  25];  -sd  lengthened  form  of  -«a  [§  30]) 
See  also  274.20,  21;  276.10 
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tnTtci^  cacare. 

dmitcindtc*  then  he  dunged  on  him  124.22  (mUci-  is  related  to 
mm-  as  potci-  to  posi-;  a — die*  [§  29];  -n-  [§  21]) 

kidiaitciiidtc  after  he  had  dunged  on  him  124.22  (kid-  for  Artci- 
completion;  a-  dropped  [§  12];  -ate  for  -ate*  [§  10]) 

fnJtci"  to  eat. 

fcemitc*  thou  hast  eaten  122.3  Qce-  [§  28]) 

amitcite^  then  he  ate  14.23 

i^mitcite'*  she  was  on  the  point  of  eating  96.3  {-te*  [§  29];  for 

the  use  of  wl-  with  the  subjunctive  see  my  note,  p.  823) 
mitcin«  eat  thou  174.18  (-n«  [§  31]) 

See  also  174.19;  184.16;  240.7,  18;  336.2;  374.18 

fnu8w^  to  suspect. 

dvayjsvfdnemdwdtc*  they  suspected  them  150.14  (a — dwdic*  [§  29]; 

'due-  [§  18];  -m-  [§  21]) 
mua^dnemdvy^  he  suspects  him  (-m-  [§  21];  dw^  [§  28]) 

nahi^  to  know  how. 

nBhivnsenitDdtcin^  they  did  not  know  how  to  eat  76.3  (a-  omitted 

on  account  of  the  negative;  -n'  [§  29];  -wdtci  [§  29];  vnaeni-  to 

eat) 
vniidihuvnwiydTif  I  desire  to  loiow  how  to  get  a  wife  334.13 

{wl — ydn^  [§  29];  for  the  syntax  see  §  35;  Tvah-  for  TiaAi-  by 

contraction  [§  10];  uvnw*-  to  marry) 
See  also  336.3 

nawi'  to  visit. 

ninawiAai^^  I  am  going  to  visit  him  228.1;  238.21;  244.12;  256.1; 

262.20  (nl—dw^  [§  28];  -h-  [§  21]) 
iviiiSiwihetlWAg*  they  will  go  visiting  one  another  242.5  (wi-  for 

wi-  used  with  intransitive  independent  future  [§28];  -A-  [§21]; 

-e-[§8];  -<!-[§  38];  -waq' [§  2S]) 

wfl-  to  fetch. 

Jcepydtcinknen*  I  have  come  to  take  you  away  40.12;  42.18;  44.1 

(he — n^  [§  28];  pydtci-  an  extended  form  of  pyd-  motion  hith- 

ebward;  -n-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8]) 
nepydtcineLndw^  I  have  come  to  take  her  away  42.4  (ne — dw^ 

[§  28];  -n-  [§  21]) 
nepydtcinsLUdpen'^  we  have  come  to  take  him  away  58.8  (ne — dpen^ 

[§  28]) 
uMavm'lc^  go  and  fetch  him  away  58.7  {-t-  [§  8];  awu-  same  as 

dWA-,  awA-U]]  't«[§  31]) 
nan€'t«  go  fetch  her  354.15  (-n-  [§  21];  -e-  [§  8];  'Jt«  [§  31]) 
See  also  40.7;  42.1;  46.22;  58.8 
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nSLcl^  to  caress. 

dnKiAU'pdnatc^  he  caressed  her  head  with  his  hand  188.4,  9  {d — o/€* 
[§  29];  tepd  head;  -n-  [§  21]) 

naga^,  nAgA"  to  sing. 

ocinaga^^  thus  he  sang  110.18  (a — tc*  [§  29];  ci  for  id  thu§) 
acinaganite'  he  sang  110.16  (a — nitci  [§  34]) 
^^nAgAmufcithenhesangl0.19;  110.18(a— <c' [§29];  -7n-[§§21,37]; 

-u-[§40]) 
pyatcinAgAmunitc*  he  came  singing  350.6 
dklwinAg&munitc*  he  went  about  singing  350.15  (a — nitc^  [§  34]; 

-m-  [§§  27,  31];  -u-  [§  40];  Hw-  an  extended  form  of  kl-  [§  16] 

movement  in  an  indefinite  direction;   [Joneses  translation  is 

free]) 

See  also  110.13 

nagwd^  to  depart. 

wlnsLgweiyagw*  we  (incl.)  should  depart   62.23    (for  vn — yAffw* 

[§  29]) 
dnsLgweiWdtc*  then  they  started  on  138.14  (a — wdtc^  [§  29]) 
nagwagroTia  now  depart  170.6 

wmsigweigwdn*  (who)  should  depart  194.9  (vn — ffvxin*  [§  32]) 
nagwaiydp^**  he  would  go  away  312.22  (for  ndgwdw^  ape'''  [§  10]: 

'W^  [§  28];  ndgwa-  is  presumably  more  original  than  nd^wa.-; 

cf.  dpysiwdtc^  when  they  came  [from  pj/a-]  and  my  note  §  11) 
See  also  44.16;  138.9,11;  170.8 

nd^  to  see. 

dnHtAg^  then  he  saw  it,  them  38.8;  202.11;  240.1;  266.5;  278.1 
(d—Ag*  [§  29];  -t-  [§21];  derived  from  ndw-'i  [see  §  12]) 

ruM'Sd^  whole,  well. 

mnasa^ii^*  I  shall  make  them  well,  I  shall  heal  them  356.5 
(im-— ^(7M§  29];  -A^[§21]) 

vnnSiSisJmw^  she  shall  heal  them  356.6  (rdvf'  [§  28];  note  the 
irregular  use  of  vn-  as  a  sign  of  the  future  with  the  independent 
mode  transitive;  note  further  that  this  is  a  future  with  a  3d 
person  subject  and  3d  person  object;  see  my  note  to  §  28; 
-h-  [§  21]) 

nasafe'*'  w^ould  that  he  were  alive  12.14  (-fe'*  [§  29]) 
See  also  116.17;  158.13,16 

naw",  nd*u  to  see. 

nawdp*  they  are  seen  72.15  {-dp^  [§  41]) 

dnHwdv^dtc  they  saw  him  198.2  (for  d — dwdtc*  [§  29]) 

§  16 
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nsiWAgetcin*  we  have  not  seen  them  198.7  (ch  omitted  because  of 
the  negative;  -Agetci,  -n*  [§  29]) 

nawogrtrin  did  ye  not  see  them  198.4  (for  -dgwin^  by  contraction 
[§  10];  a-  dropped;  -dgwi  for  -dgwe;  -n*  [§  29]) 

dna'wgutc  she  was  seen  162.22  (for  a — tc^  [§  29]  by  contraction 
[§  10];  -gu-ilU]) 

nsiwatltudtcin*  whenever  they  see  one  another  276.16  (for  Tid'u; 
-w-  is  a  glide  [§  8];  -fl-  [§  38];  the  form  is  a  participial;  a  is 
left  out  hQiorewatcivf  [-awdtcivf]  [§  33]  because -<I-  really  repre- 
sents the  objects  exactly  as  in  dvxipimigdtiv)dtc^  22.18  [for  the 
analysis  see  under  mlga-]) 

See  also  38.11;  80.5,16;  182.15;  276.14;  288.14;  340.6 

tiAncL^  ready. 

nAnhhawigd^  get  ready  22.20  (hawi-   to  be;  -go^  for  -y*  [§  6]; 

-g^  [§  31]) 
nAnhJiawin^  get  ready  44.1  (-n**  [§  31]) 

nAtO'',  nAtU"  to  ask,  summon. 

dnAtomegutc*  she  was  summoned  146.15  (a — tc*  [§  2&];  -m-  [§  21]; 

-€-[§8];  -(7u-[§41]) 
tcdgdnAtotlv)dtc*  all  asked  each  other  60.13  (for  tcdg*  all  +a- 

[§  10];  d-wdtc'  [§  29];  -ti-  [§  38]) 
nepydtcinAtumdw^  I  have  come  to  summon  him  200.1  (rie — dto* 

[§  28];  pydtci-  an  extended  form  of  pyd-  [§  16]  motion  htth- 

erward;  -m-  [§  21]) 
wdtcinAtomendg'  why  we  (excl.)  asked  thee  336.11  (wdtd-  from 

utci-  [§  16]  whence  [see  §  11];  -m-  [§  21],  -e-  [§  8];  -nag''  [§  29]) 
See  also  40.5;  60.15;  240.7;  336.10,  13;  338.6,  7;  342.3,  6,  9; 
366.19;  368.2,  13,  20,  22;  372.21 

netnA'',  netna^  perpendicularity. 

nemAsttn"  stand  up  48.17  (su-  [§  40];  -n«  [§  31]) 

nemAsdw^^  he  is  standing  up  (so-  [§  40];  -w^  [§  28];  the  explana- 
tion in  §  8  is  wTong) 

nemAfon"  hang  (it)  up  240.5;  242.12  (-t-  [§  8];  -o-  [§  19];  -n« 
[§  31]) 

nema^ot^*  he  stood  216.9 

See  also  48.18;  50.1,9;  52.5;  54.3;  112.21;  238.3;  278.2 

nep^  to  die. 

nepetc"  may  he  die  68.14  {-e-  [§  8];  -te*  [§  31]) 
Armep*  you  sliall  die  68.17,  20  (M-  [§  28]) 

nep^gr^'^'had  he  died  158.16  (inanimate;  for  -'Are'*'  [§  29];  confusion 
of  g  and  k  [§  3]) 
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nepw^  he  dies  332.18,  20  (-w^  [§  28]) 

nepeniwAn  she  had  died  208.20  (for  -niwAn*  [§  34]  by  contraction 

[§  10]) 
See  also  34.5;  114.16,  17,  20,  25,  26;  116.2,  3,  8;  158.15 

nepU",  thep€L*  to  sleep. 

TcetciriQ^kv)^  he  is  soimd   asleep  284.19  (Tcetd-  intensity;  -ti^ 

[§  28]) 
nephgwdn"  he  must  have  slept  306.11  (a  for  a,  as  in  pyMc'  lkt 

HIM  GOME,  etc.;  -gwdn'  [§  32]) 
anepafc*  he  fell  asleep  324.19  (d—tc^  [§  29]) 
Jclnephpend  let  you  and  I  go  to  sleep  324.18  (prolongation  by 

stress  [§  6]  of  H—pen''  [§  28]) 
See  also  10.19;  284.3,  5,  24 

neS'  to  kill. 

nesegus^  he  would  have  been  slain  168.13  (-€-  [§  8];  --ffUr-  [§  41]; 

-^«  [§  30]) 
Hnesdpen^  let  us  (incl.)  slay  him  94.7  (Jci — dpen^  [§  28]) 
vnhutdnesAgw'  why  we  (incl.)  should  slay  him  94.9  (vn — Agw* 

[§  29];  'h-  [§  8];  utdj  [§  16]  whence)  / 

nasdwdtci'*  they  whom  they  had  slain  196.15  (-dtmfci**  [§  33]; 
participial;  hence  the  change  of  the  stem-vowel  [§  11]) 
See  also  8.2,  3,  7,  12,  17;  10.3;  14.1;  26.13,  16;  360.2,  17 

neaki'  to  loathe,  feel  contempt  for. 

Ti^sVinAmvf'  he  felt  contempt  for  them  168.19  (-fi^[§  21];  -athv^ 

[§  28]) 
aneskinuimmte'  she  loathed  him  on  that  accoimt  66.17  (a — dnitc^ 

[§  34]) 
nenes\sinawdw°^  I  loathe  him  on  accoimt  of  68.14  {ne — dw^  [§  28]) 
daes^TiawAtc*  because  you  loathe  him  68.17,  20  (a — Ate*  [§  29]) 
Hneskimatr**  you  shall  scold  at  him  284.4  (literally,  you  shall 

loathe  him  with  your  tongue;  Icl — dvj^  [§  28];  -m-  [§  21]) 
dnesVimegutc*  he  was  scolded  60.8  (a — tc*  [§  29];  -m-  [§  21];  -€- 

[§8];-(7U-[§41]) 

See  also  314.11;  330.23 

rilgl^  to  be  bom. 

anigi^*  he  was  bom  18.4 

ntwtt-  to  dance. 

Thdrnmihetlwdtc*  they  had  a  great  time  dancing  together  18.12 
{nd-  [§  25];  -h-  [§  21];  -^-  [§  8];  a-  dropped  [§  12];  ^tc*  [§  29]) 

Hnimlp^no"  let  us  (incl.)  dance  132.29  (the  form  is  peculiar; 
-peno"  evidently  comes  from  -penu  [§  6];  Icl — pena  is  closely 
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related  to  Jet — peuA  [§  28];  perhaps  the  -a  has  been  split  into  a 
diphthong  [§  6]) 
Jctketciniimpw^  ye  shall  dance  280.17  (Jd — ^ov^  [§  28];   fce'tei- 
intensity) 

See  also  134.17;  220.15;  282.1,  3, 12 

itf  «^  to  reach  and  take  down. 

dnlsenAff*  he  reached  up  and  took  it  down  320.22  (a — Aff*  [§  29]; 
-€-[§8];  -Ti-[§21]) 

See  also  160.17;  352.15 

n0n^^  nAn-  to  suck. 

vnaon'  it  (animate)  shall  suck  106.12  (wv-  [§  28]) 
See  also  104.9;  106.11,14;  196.13 

n0fa-^  fadd'  to  hear. 

dnotatwte*  when  he  heard  him  110.16  (a--<Uc^  [§  29];  -w-  [§  21]) 
nod&gdnitc*  when  he  heard  146.14  (-^ar  [§  20];  -niic*  [§  34]) 

wUcU^  to  give  birth  to. 

anucftndfc*  she  bore  him  38.5  (d—dtc*  [§  29]  -fir  [§  21]) 
See  also  38.4;  74.9,  10,  12,  15;  152.14 

n&v^,  fUhvi^  out. 

nuwritajr*  don't  go.  out  12.4  (-'Jtc^  [§  30]) 

nuwit^;*'  he  went  out  160.10 

dnixvnne'kawdtc  he  drove  them  out  94.16  (for  drSiic^  [§  29];  -ne^Jcor 

[§  19];  -^  [§  21]) 
nSwinowit^;*'  many  a  time  he  went  out  160.10  (nowi-  [§  25];  -w^ 

[§  28]) 
nwawVtdgdwdtcindpe' *  they  continually  went  out  to  fight  12.5 

(nwdvn-  for  nuwl  [§  12];  -wdtc*  [§  29];  -n-  [j  8];  -dpe"^  [§  14]) 
See  also  10.25;  12.7;  38.13;  162.9,  10 

pa'k'  to  pluck. 

dpa:ke7iaUf  then  he  plucked  it  274.14  («— ^te<  [j  29];  -«-  [§  8];  -Wr 
[§  21]) 

pAnA''  to  miss. 

d'^AHApindtc*  he  failed  to  catch  him  282.17 
dtAcij^AHApinatc*  where  he  failed  to  catch  him  282.21 
peLaAhwdw^  he  missed  hitting  him  (-hw-  [§  21];  '<iv}^  [§  28]) 
^AHAtAlcAn*  you  must  have  let  it  fall  astray  230.11  (-<-  [§  21]; 
-aJcau*  for  -AgAU*  [§  30];  confusion  of  g  and  Jc  [§  3]) 
See  also  180.19;  382.7 
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pAgA",  pAgU  to  strike. 

wipd^AgAmatc  170.22  she  was  on  the  point  of  clubbing  him  to 
death  (for  v)l—dic*  [§  29];  -m-  [§  21];  pa-  [§  25]) 

itpdpAgAmegutc*  she  was  clubbed  to  death  164.2  (-m-  [§  21];  -e- 
[5  8];  -gu- [i  41];  a-tcHi  29]) 

jpAgisenw*  it  struck  (serir-  [§  20];  -w^  [§  28]) 

tMpAgicijr'it  aUghted  over  there  282.19  (for  In*  a-  [§  10];  -g*  for 
-'A:<  [§  3];  d—Jc*  [§  29];  -ci-  [§  12]  for  -cin-  [§  20];  note  the  con- 
tradiction: -ciTi-  is  animate;  -'A:'  inanimate) 
See  also  §  14  and  146.16;  228.11;  232.9;  292.13 

pAgU^  ahead. 

j^Agasusd^  walk  on  ahead  338.18,  340.1  (-s-  [§  8];  -usd-  [§  19]; 

ir[§31]) 
pagu«i^«an"  walk  thou  on  ahead  340.4  (-n**  [§  31]) 
pE'gahwdw^  he  makes  him  run  (literally,  he  makes  him  go  for- 
ward; 'hW'  [§  21];  'dw^  [§  28]) 

pefnv>,  pemwu*  to  shoot. 

d'pemwdtc*  he  shot  him  22.23  (d—dic*  [§  29]) 

a'pemWiigr'  when  I  am  shooting  at  them  116.24  (d — WAg*  [§  29]) 

w'pemwu^iiman*  I  shall  shoot  at  it  118.3,  5  (wi — Amdn*  [§  29]: 

-/-  [§  21]) 
pemutAmawinu  shoot  him  for  me  204.9  (-t-  [§  8];    -niZ  for  -n" 

[§  31]  by  prolongation  [§  6];  -Amaw-  is  the  same  as  Amaw-  in 

n^Amawaiy**  o'sau*  [literally,  he  saw  him  who  was  father  to 

another;  see  §  34];  loss  of  -w-  [§  12]) 

See  also  22.22;  118.8,  13;  204.1;  248.2,  5,  8,  14 

penu*f  peno*  to  go  homeward,  depart. 

i^'penuyan*  I  am  going  home  232.23,  256.14  (vn — ydn*  [§  29]) 
d'pydtcipenutc*  then  he  came  back  home  18. 1  (a — tc*  [§  29] ;  pydtd- 

an  extended  form  of  pyd-  [§16]  motion  hither  ward) 
m'peno  I  am  going  home  266.20  (m-  [§  28]) 
H'penopen^  let  us  go  home  304.18  (H — pen^  [§  28]) 

See  also  68.24;  160.3;  168.11,  15;  220.9,  14;  224.9,  6,  15; 
252.12 

pesw^  to  smoke  out. 

Hpeswdpcn**  let  us  smoke  them  out  142.10  Qcl — dpen^  [§  28]) 
paswd^ci'*  they  whom  he  was  smoking  out  142.16  (-dfci'*  [§  33]; 
participial;  hence  the  change  of  the  stem- vowel) 

pe^tawd^  to  kindle  a  fire. 

d'pe'tawa^utm^c*  they  kindled  a  fire  to  warm  themselves  138.10 

(-W-  [§  40]) 
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dwdpipe'tawedc  then  he  set  to  work  to  kindle  a  fire  142.8  (for 

d—tc*  [§  29];  vxipi-  [§  16]  to  begin) 
dhanemi\)e^tfiweitc*  he  kept  on  building  the  fire  142.13  (hanemi- 

same  as  hAnemi-  [§  16]) 
pe'tawat"  kindle  a  fire  158.20   (-t«  for  -^  [§  31];  confusion  of 

g  and  Jc  [§  3}) 
oTidketcipetawetwdtc*  accordingly  they  built  a  large  fire  158.21  (for 

dn*dr  [§  10];  d — wdtc^  [§  29];  Icetci-  intensity) 
See  also  142.11;  146.4;  158.21 

jrln^  entrance  into. 

pmdhwin''  put  me  into  96.13  (-a-  [§  8];  -Jiw-  [§  21];  -in»  [§31]; 

pin-  is  allied  to  pir(t)  [§  16]) 
pinahAmdn^  I  put  it  in  (a-  dropped  [§  12];  d — Amdn*  [§  29];  -a- 

[§  8];  -^  [§  21]) 
d'pinahioatc*  he  put  him  into  326.17  {d—dtc*  [§  29]) 

pOg^  to  fall. 

d'tcapogisdnitc  she  fell  far  out  there  102.17  (for  -nitc*  [§  34];  d^tcor 
probably  is  to  be  divided  into  d-  +  *<ca^;  7ca-  is  tear-  by  reason 
of  a-;  tear-  is  allied  with  atetcd-  distant;  -isd-  is  from  -isdr 

[§19]   MOTION   THROUGH  THE   AIK) 

poku-',  y>ofc-  to  break. 

a  papoknslcdhwdtc  he  kept  on  breaking  them  with  his  foot  14.5 
(toTd—dtc*  [§  29  and  §  10];  pa-  [§  25];  -si-  [§21];  -a-  [§  8];  -hw- 
[§  21]) 
Jcepo'kahdpw^  you  break  it  open  176.9  (ke — dpw^  [§  28];  -a-  [§  8]; 

-^  [§  21]) 
wlpo'kaTiAg*  one  shall  break  it  open  176.8  (vn — Ag^  [§  29] ;  -a-  [§  8]; 
-^[§21]) 

See  also  14.8;  and  compare  a  pwdwika^lcipdpei'kixnAg^  he 
WAS  NOT  ABLE  TO  BREAK  IT  126.3  (d — Ag*  [§  29];  pwdwir 
not;  Icaski'  same  as  TcAskin  [§  16]  ability;  pd-  [§  25];  -rir 
[§  21]) 

pOfA*  entrance  into. 

dpositowdiDdtc  they  loaded  it  into  212.22  (for  a — dwdtc*  [§  29]; 

-;<o- [§  37];  -^  [§  8]) 
IcicitcdgiposVtdwdtc  after  they  had  loaded   it   into   212.23  (a- 

dropped  [§  12];  Jctei-  [§  16]  completion;  tcdgir-  [§  16]  totality; 

-wdtc^  [§  29]) 
aposi^c'  he  got  into  it  214.2  {d—tc*  [§  29]) 
See  also  214.21;  224.12,  17 
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p^tc(i)^  entrance  into  (allied  to  fosir  [see  §  8]) 

a'potci«aAit<c'  then  he  leaped  into  164.15  (a — tc^  [§  29];  -isdhu- 
same  as  -isaho  [§  19]  to  jump;  -i  of  pbtci-  lost  [§  10]) 

potmaAoi^  he  leaped  into  164.16  (yaf'  [§  28]) 

d^tcisahowatc^  then  they  embarked  into  214.15  {-isaho'  same  as 
-waAo-  [§  19];  d-^watc*  [§  29]) 

sAnA^  difficult. 

sAnAjra^t^'  it  is  difficult  280.8  (rgdt-  same  as  -gAir) 
BAnAQAtw*  it  is  difficult  280.12,  16;  332.17  (-gAt-  [§  20];  -w*'  [§  28]) 
sAnAjra'Hn'  it  is  not  difficult  284.17  (-n*,  -Jci  [§  29];  -go-  [cf.  §  20]) 
See  also  172.22 

sdge*  fear. 

sage«it£7«  he  was  afraid  168.14  (-«i-  [§  20];  -vf'  [§  28]) 
askgosiydni  I  am  scared  312.14  (a — ydn*  [§  29]) 
sagiAiya'fciin*  you  might  frighten  her  312.16  (-fc-[§  21];  -iyd'kAn* 
[§  30]) 

See  also  336.8,  12;  344.7,  17;  346.1,  10 

slgAtci*,  slgatci^  to  freeze. 

oslgatcito*  when  he  froze  to  death  138.14 

HcisigAtcini^c*  after  the  other  froze  138.15  (a-  dropped  [§  12]; 
Hd-  [§  16]  completion;  druitc^  [§  34]) 

sogi^  to  bind. 

dao^8ov)dtc  they  were  bound  with  cords  26.3  (d — vntc^  [§  29] ;  -«o- 

[§  40]) 
osogiM^c  he  bound  her  140.7  (tor  d— die*  [§  29  and  §  10];  -^[§  21]) 
sogiaoydn'  where  I  am  bound   106.17  (dr  dropped  [§  12];  -«d- 

[§40];  -3/dn'[§  29]) 
daoffi'toic*  he  tied  a  knot  334.16  (d—tc*  [§  29];  -Ho-  [§  37]) 
See  also  26.22;  108.6;  146.2;  338.21 

tdg»,  tAg*  to  touch. 

dt9Lgendtc  he  touched  her  46.2  (for  «— dfc*  [§  29] ;-«-[§  8] ;  rn-  [§  21]) 
dTaciihgAtAmdwdtc*  after  they  have  touched  it  184.18  (for  d — Atno- 

wdtc*  [§  29];  Jcld'  [§  16]  completion;  -a-  same  as  -e-  [§  8t]; 

-t-  [§  21]) 
dmdwitSigd'kwdJug*  then  he  went  to  touch  it  with  a  wooden  pole 

196.10  (d—Ag*  [§  29];  mdwi-  [§  16]  to  go  to;  -d'hv-li  18];  ^ 

for.a-[§8];  -^[§21]) 
dtAgeslcAg  then  he  stamped  on  it  158.2  (a — Aff*  [j  29];  -«-  [§  8]; 

-st-  [§  21]) 

See  also  158.5;  194.13;  194.19;  330.13 
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tAci^  as  many  as,  number  (cf.  tA8V)ir-). 

meddsvxitAciwdtc*  the  number  was  ten  164.4  (for  meddsw*  ten 

[§  50] +  a-  [§  10];  a—wdtc^  [§  29]) 
^tAciim^  as  many  as  there  were  166.3 

Possibly  m  the  following  passages  tAci-  is  to  be  explained 
in  the  same  way,  though  this  is  not  apparent  from  Dr.  Jones's 
somewhat  free  translation:  90.12;  108.6;  110.4;  150.17; 
152.20;  164.4;  166.3;  244.13;  336.9;  346.21.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  tAci-  is  in  some  way  connected  with  tASwi-,  as  is  shown  by 
dmedsiciwatc*  they  were  ten  78.14,  as  compared  with  m€- 
daswdtAciiDcUc*  the  number  was  ten  164.4  (for  meddsv^  a- 
[§  10]).  The  word  for  ten  is  meddsw^  [§  50].  For  the  inter- 
change of  8  and  c,  see  §  9;  and  for  the  loss  of  the  second 
member  of  a  consonant-cluster,  §  12.  ^ 

tAgwi''  together. 

tAgwi  10.2  together  with 

dtAgwimecenetc*  they  were  taken  captive  together  26.3  (a — etc* 

[§  41];  meC'  to  capture;  -c-  [§  8];  -n^  [§  21]) 
tAgwitepdnetdtdw*  the  land  was  owned  in  common  34.1  (rdne- 

[§  18];  'W*  [§  28]) 
atAgwinAtoTnetc*  they  were  asked  together  338.7  (a — etc*  [§  41]; 

UAto-  to  ask;  -m-  [§  21]) 
vntAgaswAge'  *  that  I  should  have  put  them  together  and  cooked 

them  158.8  {wl-  irregularly  used  with  the  subjunctive;  see  my 

note  to  §  29;  -Age'*^  [§  29];  u  for  wi  [§  12];  -sv)-  for  -su-  [§  20]) 
See  also  178.8;  372.17 

tAfi^f  tati/*  to  engage  in. 

Jd'tAuetlpen^  let  us  make  a  bet  together  296.18  (literally,  let 
us  engage  in  an  activity  together;  hence,  by  inference, 
gamble;  H—pen^  [§  28];  -e-  [§  8];  -tl-  [§  38]) 

atAnetttc*  he  was  gambling  314.6  (d—tc*  [§  29]) 

iKTiwd'wdmav^  he  quarrels  with  him  (literally,  he  engages  in 
repeated  noise  with  him;  -m-  [§  21]  -dw^  [§  28]) 

idiTiwd'wd'tow^  he  bangs  away  on  it  {-td-  [§§  21,  37];  -w«  [§  28]) 

d^AiMwdHAminitc*  cries  were  sounded  192.3  (a — nitc*  [§  34];  wd- 
sound) 

d'tAiienetig*  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  168.1  (dr  as  ordinarily;  -«- 
[§  8];  -vr-  [§  21];  -tl-  [§  38];  -g*  locative  suffix  [§  42];  the  con- 
text alone  suggests  the  idea  of  fighting) 

dhAnemitAutLsdtc*  as  he  continued  to  engage  in  walking  48.20 
(d — tc*  [§  29];  JiAuemi'  [§  16]  to  continue  to;  -md-  [§  19]  to 
walk) 

See  also  190.13,  23 
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tAp^  to  place  trust  in. 

netxpanem^  I  put  my  trust  in  190.15  (ne-  [§  28];  -dne-  [J  IS]; 

•       -m-[§21];  -«[§40]) 

tAHwi^  as  many  as,  as  much  as,  number. 

atAswipydnitcin^  as  many  as  came  8.9  (wliy  a-  is  used,  is  not  clear; 

pyd'  from  pyd-  [§  16]  motion  hitherward;  'Uitcin*  [§  34]) 
In&tAswiJiAtc*  and  hast  thou  included  as  many  as   there  are 

298.16  (for  W  a-  [§  10];  In*  [§  47];  -Ji^  [§  21];  a— Ate*  [§  29]) 
tAsw*  the  number  20.7 
taswif  omyd*  is  the  amount  of  money  34.16 
mitaswi  that  is  the  number  252.9  (Ini  [§  47]) 

See  also  8.14,  18;  10.5;  20.11;  32.13;  76.16;  246.21;  312.17, 
21;  358.6;  374.3 

tdpwe*  to  spealc  the  truth. 

Jtetapw^  you  were  telling  the  truth  24.15;  322.9  (Ice-  [§  28]) 
Tmtapwaydn*  I  desire  to  speak  the  truth  324.13  (wi — ydn*  [§  29]) 
See  also  322.16 

tclp"  to  nudge  softly. 

dwdpitcipendtc*  then  he  began  to  nudge  her  softly  with  the  finger 
320.7  (a— die*  [§  29];  wdpi-  [§  16]  to  begin;  -€-  [§  8];  -n-  [§21]) 

/U&itcipetcdndtc*  he  gave  her  a  nudge  in  the  side  44.1  (a — dU^ 
[§  29];  -tc%-  [§  25];  -e-  [§  8];  -tea-  [§  18];  -n-  [§  21]) 

tctg^i)"  edge. 

tcigcwAri^'  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie  126.7 

tcigike'tcigumivf  by  the  shore  of  the  sea  350.5  (Jcetd-  inten- 
sity; -gum-  =  "kAm-  [§  18]) 

iti^ketcilcATnlw*  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  100.14  (ke^tci-  inten- 
sity; -IcAm-  [§  18];  -i-  same  as  -i-  [§  20];  -w'  for  -w«  [§  28]; 
literal  translation,  it  was  the  edge  of  the  great  expanse) 
See  also  68.11;  110.7;  124.2 

tclt*  down. 

dioMApisdhutc*  there  he  sprang  and  crouched  J88.15  (d — tc*  [§  29]; 

-isahu'  same  as  -waho-  [§  19];  Apisahw-  for  Api  +  isahvr-  [§  10]; 

Api'  TO  SIT  [there  he  SPRANG  AND  SAT  DOWN  is  literal]) 
d^tcitApiwdtc*  there  they  sat  down  190.14  (d — wdtc*  [§  29]) 
See  also  332.13;  352.15 

fe-  to  say. 

netegop*  I  am  called  12.19  (ne — gop*  [§  41]) 

netegw^  I  was  told  108.7  (n£ — giv^  [§  41]) 

keicn'  I  told  thee  190.18  (ke—n'  [§  28]) 

n^tendw^  I  said  to  him  216.5  (ne—dw^  [§  28];  -n-'[§  21]) 
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neiegdg*  they  call  me  322.12  (ne—gog*  [§  28]) 

l:eienepw''  I  declared  to  you  346.2,  10;  358.23  Qce—nepW^  [§  28]) 

Icetekuwdw^  he  has  told  you  370.12  (Jce — guwdw^  [§  28];  confusion 

of  g  and  Tc  [§  3]) 
Jceteneyaw'  I  told   thee  before   110.5  (for  IceteW  iyaw*;  iydw* 

aforetime) 

tepd^  to  be  fond  of,  to  love. 

ketephnen*  I  am  fond  of  thee  314.4  (Jce—n'  [§  28];  -n^  [§  21];  -e- 

^      [§  8]) 

aie\>hnAtc^  thou  art  fond  of  them  276.19  (a— Ate*  [§  29];  -iv-  [§  21]) 
tepanat^"  she  was  fond  of  them  170.1  (-n-  [§  21];  -aw^  [§  28]) 
tapariiii*  she  whom  you  love  150.1  (-iv-  [§  21];  -At^  [§  33];  change 
of  the  stem-vowel,  as  the  form  is  a  participial) 
See  also  148.2,  5;  190.18;  174.3 

tepowd^  to  hold  council. 

]c%citepowa,wdtc*  after  they  had  ended  their  coimcil  338.5  (Hci- 

[§  16]  completion;  a-  dropped  [§12];  d—watc*  [§  29];  it  is  likely 

-wd-  is  identical  with  wd  sound  in  §  20) 
atepowa7i€<c*  he  was  debated  in  council  338.4  (a — etc*  [§41];  -rir 

[§  21];  -d-  for  -a-  as  in  dnchtc*  then  he  went  off  on  a  hunt; 

d'pyeitc*  when  he  came;  etc.) 
See  also  336.8,  9 

tes^  to  trap. 

Mteso^tawdpena  let  us  set  a  trap  for  it  78.3  (kl — dpena  [§  28]) 
tesotd'*  trap  {-otc-  [§  23]) 

fo'&(f )-  state  of  being  awake. 

to'ki^r"  wake  up  46.15  (-gr"  [§  31]) 
dto'kiydn*  when  I  wake  up  284.1 

t6*k\tcd  he  might  wake  up  284.18  (toTtd'JcUce  probably;  -tee  [§  31]) 
ato'kite*  then  he  woke  up  126.1 

dmdvnto'kendtc  then  he  went  and  woke  him  up  104.15  (d — dtc* 
[§  29];  Tndvn  [§  16]  to  go;  -€-  [§  8];  -iv-  [§  21]) 
See  also  40.18;  44.6,  7;  104.18 

uwlw{i)''  to  marry. 

VLwiwiyAueh'  if  it  had  been  you  who  married  216.16  (-yAneh^ 

Teolly  -yAue" '  [§  29]) 
dhnwiwitc*  then  he  married  216.20  (d-4tc*  [§  29];  -A-  [§  8]) 
Hi^uwiwemgn'  I  shall  marry  you  148.19  (Jcl — n'  [§  28];  -h-  [§  8];  -«- 

[§8];  -m.[§21];  -6- [§  8]) 
uwiw"  wife 

See  also  42.4;  44.13;  82.2;  148.8;  200.13,  18;  216.13,  16,  20 
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(u)tvlgU,  {u)wige^  to  dwell. 

wigit(;«  he  lives  220.22  {-vy^  [§  28]) 

awigini<c<  where  he  dwelt  160.15  (d—nitc*  [§  34]) 

d^hlvn'wwlg&wdtc*  they   went  in   an   indefinite   direction   and 

lived  there  66.15  (d — vxLtc*  [§  29];  Jcivn  motion  in  an  indefinite 

direction;  cf.  Jcl-  [§  16]) 
w&wigi<*  he  who  dwells  38.9  (from  uvngi-)  the  change  of  the 

stem-vowel  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  form  is  a  participial 

[§§  12,  33];  -<«  [§  33]) 
wftwigimtein*  he  who  dwelt  there  80.9,  20;  82.2,  10,  22;  84.10, 

21,  etc.  (for  the  change  of  the  stem- vowel  see   §§   12,  33; 

-nitcin*  [§  34]) 
wftwigiteisr*  they  who  dwell  here  194.7  irtcul^  [§  33]) 
dhMYflgmAic^  where  they  were  living  194,5, 18  {d — nUc*  [§  34];  -hur 

is  not  an  accretion,  it  is  to  be  divided  into  -A--I-U-  [see  my 

note  on  this  point,  §  8]) 

See  also  10.5;  38.7;  160.14;  320.3;  etc. 

wAni^  to  lose. 

awAniAate*  he  lost  him  182.12  {d—dtc*  [§  29];  -A-  [§  21]) 

WAtcA^  to  cook. 

dwAtcaAdtc'  then  she  cooked  a  meal  240.12  (a — ate*  [§  29];  -hr 

[§  21]) 
wiwAtca^jru?*  we  (incl.)  shall  cook  for  him  256.8  (tin — Agw^[%  29]; 

-A^[§21]) 
wlw\iic9LhawAWdn^  shall  we  cook  for  him  260.15  (indirect  ques- 
tion; wl — WAgvxin*  [§32];  confusion  of  *  and  *  unless  iiTi-isused 
unusually  with  the  subjunctive;  -A-  [§  21];  -a-  [§  8]) 

See  also   152.20,  21;  228.7;  232.3;  234.22;  244.7;  248.21; 
262.8;  264.3;  266.1 

wdpA'  to  look  at. 

JclwkpAtdpen^  let  us  look  into  it  24.8  (Icl — dpen^  [§  28];  -t-  [§  21]) 
dwkipAmdtc*  he  looked  at  her  46.7  (d—atc*  [§  29];  -iii-  [§  21]) 
w4pAmin»  look  at  me  322.3  (-m-  [§21];  -in«  [§  31]) 

See  also  104.13,  19;  146.7,  9;  250.8;  316.20;  338.7 

fvlcd^  to  implore. 

dwicamegvic  he  was  implored  182.5  (for  d — tc*  [§  29,  also  §  10]; 
-m-  [§  21];  -6-  [§  8];  h)^  [§  41]) 

talnAni'  to  flay  and  cut  up. 

wmAniA'  cut  it  up  68.2,  3;  162.13  {-hr  [§  21];  -<  [§  31]) 
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dwiaAmhatc*  then  she  flayed  and  cut  him  up  162.14  {d — die*  [§29]; 

-h.  [§  21]) 
JneiwmAnikdtc*  after  she  had  flayed  and  cut  it  up  162.14  (a- 

dropped  [§  12];  hicir-  [§  16]  completion) 

UTfne^  filthy. 

winesiw^  she  is  filthy  292.15  (-«-  [§  20];  -w^  [§  28]) 
See  also  320.3 

wlseni'^  to  eat. 

tiTiwIseniw^jr*  they  shall  eat  8.11  {-wa^^  [§  28];  vn-  used  because 

the  form  is  intransitive  [§  28]) 
itwisen*  thou  wilt  eat  26.7  (H-  [§  28]) 
dw^seiAtc*  then  he  ate  240.13  (a— /c*  [§  29]) 
See  also  14.18;  196.16,  20 

l/fl-  to  go. 

ayatmte'*  that   they  went   72.2  (a-  unexpected  with  the  sub- 
junctive, but  see  my  note  to  §  29;  -wdte'*  [§  29]) 
dyhmiga'Jc*  it  went  224.17  (d^'1c*[i  29];  -migor  [§§  33, 20;  cf.  §  28]) 
djAWdtc  they  went  166.5  (for  d — vxUc*  [§  29]) 
See  also  72.3;  176.20;  200.21;  262.2* 

SECONDABY  STBMS  ({{  17-20) 
(17.  Types  of  Secondary  Stems 

These  stems  are  not  as  numerous  as  initial  stems,  but  still  their 
number  is  quite  considerable.  They  never  occur  alone,  but  are 
found  usually  between  an  initial  member  and  a  formative,  or  else, 
but  much  less  often,  in  conjunction  with  only  a  formative.  In  a 
combination  like  td^wici^nw^  he  fell  and  hurt  himself,  tdwi-  is 
initial,  and  denotes  pain;  while  -cin  is  secondary,  and  expresses  the 
notion  of  coming  to  a  state  of  rest.  In  the  word  td'mdn*  canoe  is  a 
less  frequent  example  of  a  secondary  stem  occupying  first  place. 
The  stem  id  or  tcim  comes  from  a  secondary  element  indicating 
movement  in  water,  and  the  rest  of  the  word  is  a  suffix  denoting 
abstraction,  both  together  referring  to  the  object  used  for  going 
through  water. 

Just  as  a  regular  system  of  arrangement  determines  the  position  of 
initial  stems  before  secondary  stems,  so  the  same  sort  of  order  places 
the  representatives  of  one  group  of  secondary  stems  before  those  of 
another  group.     This  peculiar  method  of  arrangement  rests  largely 

^From  p.  772  to  here,  addition  by  7   Micheleon. 
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on  the  nature  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  stems.  It  makes  possible 
a  further  division  of  stems  into  secondary  stems  of  the  first  order  and 
secondary  stems  of  the  second  order. 

Secondary  stems  of  the  second  class  always  stand  nearest  to  the 
terminal  pronominal  signs :  -usd-  in  wd'pusltw^  he  begins  to  walk  is 
a  secondary  stem  of  the  second  class.     Some  secondary  stems  of  the 
first  class,  however,  can  occupy  the  same  place,  but  only  when  a 
secondary  stem  of  the  second  class  is  absent:  tcA'gdriA'getu'nw"'  he 
HAS  A  SMALL  MOUTH  Contains  two  secondary  stems  of  the  first  class — 
one  is  -UAg-,  which  expresses  the  notion  of  cavity ;  the  other  is  -iunn^ 
which  refers  to  the  idea  of  space  round  about  a  cavity,  and  is  a  term 
applied  to  the  lips  and  mouth.     A  further  division  of  secondary 
stems  of  the  first  class  might  be  suggested,  in  which  -UAg-  would 
represent  one  class,  and  -tun-  the  other:  -^Ag-  belongs  to  a  more  sta- 
tionary type,  which  always  stands  next  to  initial  stems  when  there  are 
other  secondary  stems  in  composition ;  and  -tun-  belongs  to  a  more 
mobile  kind.     The  latter  type  is  frequent  in  nominal  form:  u'ton* 
MOUTH  (literally,  his  mouth).     In  Jciwe'shvdpyd^w^  he  is   drunk 
are  illustrated  two  types  of  secondary  stems:  Mwe-  is  an  initial  stem 
meaning  indefinite  movement  anywhere ;  -shwdr-  is  a  secondary  stem 
of  the  first  class,  denoting  the  neck  and  back  of  the  head ;  and  -pyd- 
is  a  secondary  stem  of  the  second  class,  expressive  of  a  subtle,  attribu- 
tive condition,     {-pyd-  belongs  rather  to  the  secondary  nominal  stems 
(§  23);  -skwd-  apparently  cognate  with  -lewd-  (§  18).     But  why  can 
not  -skwd-  correspond  to  -nAg-j  and  -jfyd-  to -tunn%    At  any  rate,  this 
does  not  aflFect  the  statement  made   at  the  end  of   §  19. — ^T.  M.] 
A  fuller  and  more  correct  rendering  of  the  combination  would  be 
something  like  he   is  in  a  state  of  aimless  movement  in  the 

REGION  ABOUT  THE  NECK  AND  HEAD. 

§  18.  Secondary  Stems  of  the  First  Order 

^ci^^kW"  relates  in  a  general  way  to  matter  at  rest  and  in  the  form  of 
linear  dimension,  together  with  an  uncertain  implication  as  to 
its  state  of  hardness.  The  term  is  of  frequent  use,  an  example 
of  which  comes  out  in  the  notion  of  wood,  tree,  forest. 

j)e*Zri^a'*kwdim'ty*  it  is  a  place  of  clumps  of  trees 
plgw2J^\iv;dwi'w^  a  grove  stands  dense  in  the  distance 
'pdgBf^^s.vfici'nw^  he  bumped  against  a  tree,  post,  bar  ipdg-  same 
as2>A(7[§  14];  -cm- [§  20]) 
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pe'cigwi'kwA^iw^  the  log,  tree,  stick,  is  straight 
pAgsi'kwitundcinw^  he   bumps  himself  on  the  mouth  (analysis 
§14) 

m^tiAg^  expresses  the  idea  of  an  opening,  as  of  a  hole. 

pd''JcdnA'geWw*  the  hole  gapes  open 

rriA'gdnA'getu^nw*^  he  has  a  large  mouth  {-tun-  mouth  [p.  796]) 

Jcu'gwdnA'gucB,^w^  he  has  holes  pierced  in  his  ears  {-cd-  ear  [p.  796]) 

'^tAff"  is  another  characteristic  term  of  imcertain  definition.  It  refers 
to  the  idea  of  color  without  having  reference  to  light,  shade, 
hue,  or  any  quality  attributive  of  color.  It  is  simply  the  idea 
in  the  abstract. 

JceiA'gesi^w^  its  color  is  spotted  (animate) 
wdba'tA^gawd'w^  its  color  is  white  (animate) 
mechva^tA'gawd^w^  its  color  is  red  (animate,  mechva  red) 

^dne^  relates  to  mental  operation. 

Jce'Jcafnemd^w^  he  knows,  understands  him 

musw'ei'nemd^w^  he  suspects  him  (mn>sw- suspect;  -m-  [§37];  -dv/* 
[§  28]) 

menwA'nerhd'w^  he  feels  well  disposed  toward  him 

nd'gAtAWB.'nemd'w^  he  keeps  him  constantly  in  mind 

pAnk'uemd^w^  he  makes  fun  of  him 

dmzxiedidTUitc  for  she  felt  shame  within  her  heart  38.12  (com- 
pare 210.15) 

dmuswsLuemdwdtc^  they  began  to  suspect  something  wrong  with 
them  150.14  {musv}-  suspect;  -m-  [§  37];  d — dwdtc*  [§  29]) 

-/ff?-  refers  to  subjective  feeling,  and  so  finds  place  for  manifold 
application. 

icVtoJid^w^  thus  he  feels  (i.e.,  thinks;  for  id  thus +  i<a;  -hd-  [§  20]; 

t^  [§  28]) 
mydcVtisJid^w^  she  is  tearful,  sad  to  weeping 
md'necVtixkd^w^  he  is  ashamed  (-dne-  above) 
upVt'Sihd^w^  he  is  joyful 

Jclwdtci't'eJutw^  he  is  lonely  (kiwdtc-  lonely;  see  also  §  20) 
d'i'citeJidtc^  he  thus  thought  in  his  heart  202.10 

^ndgu"  stands  for  the  idea  of  look,  appearance,  resemblance. 

pe''lciTiA'ga8i'w^  he  looks  like  a  foreigner  (-si-  [§  20]) 
aTcwd'wmdLgusi'w^  he  has  an  angry  look  {aTcwd  anger) 
Tcecd'tciTiSLgasi'w^  he  has  a  gentle  appearance 
Mwd'tcink'^si^V)^  he  seems  sad,  lonely 
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»TcAm^  expresses  the  idea  of  indefinite  space  as  applied  to  such  terms 

as  SWEEP;  RANGE,  LATITUDE,  EXPANSE. 

Wtci'\iAxm'w^  it  is  the  sea;  it  is  the  great  expanse 
to'kAmi«a^t£?*  it  flies  over  an  expanse  {Asd-  [§  19]) 
to'*kAmf^K?**  he  crosses  an  open  space 
Tca''\iAmCvy^  he  makes  a  short  cut  across 

-'Ayi-  imprint,  track. 

apUcV^Bfoydnitc^  they  trailed  (a  bear  into  bushes)  70.12  (for  pi/n 
see  under  pii-  [§16]  and  the  analysis  in  text  at  end) 

In  the  list  of  examples  that  follow  immediately  are  stems  relating 
to  parts  of  the  body.  Their  inherent  sense  is  concerned  with  space, 
each  form  having  to  do  with  situation  in  a  given  relation. 

^ed^  carries  the  vague  notion  of  something  thin,  as  of  a  sheet,  film, 
blade.  It  is  an  association  with  this  spacial  sense  that  makes 
it  a  term  applied  to  the  ear. 

rriAmd^gecei^w^  he  has  big  ears 
Jcl'shecei^w^  he  has  no  ears  (literally,  he  is  cut-ear) 
JcAgd'nocsi^w^  he  has  long  ears 

rid'kdJclckickecacwdtcdpe' '  and  he  would  cut  oflF  their  ears  8.12 
(reduplicated  stem  allied  to  hisJc;  for  -dtci  [§  29]  dpe'*^  [§  14]) 

"kum"  or  "gunt^  conveys  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  linear  protrusion, 
projection  out  from  a  base.  The  use  of  the  term  for  nose  is 
a  natural  application. 

wdgi'kamd^w^  he  has  a  crooked  nose 

pdgika'mdci^nw'^  he  bumped  his  nose  (pdgi-  see  under  pAg-  [§  14]; 

-cin-  [§  20]) 
tAtdgi'kumd^w^^  his  nose  spreads  at  the  nostrils  (rgi  locative  suffix) 
JclnigM^mdya'w*  it  is  sharp  at  the  point  {Jdni-  [§  16];  -to*  [§  28]) 
TialcdTclcTdgnTCidcwdtcdpe'^  and  he  would  cut  oflf  their  noses  8.13 

(for  ThaJcf^  and  a-) 

-fwn-  is  used  for  the  external  space  about  the  mouth. 

m^'sctu^n^£?*  he  has  a  mustache  {m%8-  hair  [§  24]) 
IcepA^ geixL'nw^^  he  has  thick  Ups 
pd'^Tceiyx'xivf^  he  opens  his  mouth 

"Wind^  gives  the  notion  of  linear  dimension,  round  of  form,  and  of 
Umited  circumference.     It  is  a  term  for  horn. 

tca^hin'wl'nei^w^  he  is  short-homed 

pd'hwiwVnB,ci^nvy^  he  fell  and  broke  his  horn  {'Cin-  to  fall  [J  20]) 

pa'Art^'wina^-M?"  he  is  shedding  his  horns 

§  18 
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^^kwd^  is  a  spacial  element  expressive  of  the  place  back  of  the  neck, 
of  the  hair  on  the  head,  and  even  of  the  head  itself.  The 
term  has  also  a  feminine  meaning,  taken,  it  seems,  from  the 
notion  of  hair.  The  four  different  expressions — neck,  hair, 
HEAD,  and  womankind — are  thus  shown  in  the  order  named. 

na'p^^}syT2Jiwd^v)^  he  lassoes  him  by  the  neck;  compare  282.18 
(Ak?[§21];  -ai(;»[§28]) 

t6'Hfe"kwanaV"  he  hugs  her  around  the  neck  (-n-  [§  21];  -f -ra-w/* 

[§  28]) 
p6na'Ad*kwa^t£7*  she  combs  her  hair 
me'«e'kwaW  she  has  long  hair 
^'tre'kwa^'M;"  he  has  a  headache  {tdwi-  [§  16]) 
mAtAgu'^\iW9Jid^w^  he  covers  his  (own)  head 
pyaU'^^^d^wa'v)^^  he  brings  home  a  wife  (jpyd-  [§  16];  -t-  [§  8];  -dvf^ 

[§28]) 
mi'*i:6m€"kwat«7a^tc?**  he  is  wooing  {rrvhTc-  [§  16]) 
mco''kwawa^t6?^  he  has  two  wives  {rnco-  [§  12]) 

^tcd^  signifies  a  material  body  with  voliune  more  or  less  pliunp  and 
distended.     It  is  used  with  reference  to  the  abdominal  region. 

upi'8hvdtcB,^w*^  he  is  big  round  the  waist 

pdge'ickci^nw^  he  ran,  and  fell  on  the  flat  of  his  belly  (the  literal 

translation  would  seem  to  be  he  fell  and  struck  his  belly; 

see  pAgdy  [§  14]  and  pagi-  cited  under  'Jcum-  [p.  796];  -cin- 

[§  20]) 
ke''Jcite'tca,na^wa  he  grabs  him   round  the  body   (see  Jcekite'- 

'TcwdTidvf'  above) 
mi'«etca^t£7*  he  is  afflicted  with  dropsy 

(19.  Secondary  Stems  of  the  Second  Order 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  place  of  some  secondary 
stemS;  whether  they  belong  to  the  first  or  to  the  second  order.  In 
passing  along  the  list,  one  should  note  that,  in  some  respects,  there  is 
a  general  similarity  in  the  groups  of  ideas  expressed  by  secondary 
stems  of  the  second  class  and  by  initial  stems.  There  are,  however, 
differences  in  the  apparent  similarities,  the  differences  being  chiefly 
of  manner  and  degree.  It  is  doubtful  which  of  these  two  groups  is 
the  more  numerous  one. 

A  in  its  naked  form  is  so  vague  of  sense  that  it  is  almost  imdefinable. 
Its  nature  comes  out  well  in  the  r61e  of  an  assisting  element, 
and  as  such  often  helps  to  convey  the  idea  of  motion.     In 

§  19 
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one  instance  its  help  brings  about  the  definite  notion  of  flight 
from  danger. 

Wwsimd^w^  he  flees  hither  and  thither  (for  Jcito-  see  under  Jtt- 
[§  16];  'in-  [§§  8,  21,  37];  -o-  animate  middle  voice  [§  40];  -vf 
3d  person  animate  singular,  intransitive  aorist,  independent 
mode  f§  28]) 

pe'mamoV"  he  hurries  past  in  flight  (pern-  [§  16]) 

2>yd/tsLmo^w^  he  comes  fleeing  hitherward  (pyd-  [§  16];  -t-  [§  8]; 
-0-  [§  40]) 

wlwdpeimoyAn*  you  had  better  begin  to  flee  98.5  (vxip-  [§  16]; 
wl — yAU^  2d  person  singular  intransitive  future,  conjunctive 
[§  29];  -m-  [§§  8,  21,  37];  -o-  animate  middle  voice  [§  40]) 

pemhrnoyAne  in  your  flight  98.5  (pem-  [§  16];  -ni'-o-'  as  in  last 
example;  -yAue  2d  person  singular  intransitive  present,  sub- 
junctive [§  29]) 

dpUhmutc^  and  in  she  fled  98.15  (a-  temporal  prefix;  pit-  into 
[§  16];  -m-  as  in  last  two  examples;  ~u-  animate  passive  [§  40]; 
'tc^  3d  person  singular  animate  intransitive  aorist,  conjunctive 
[.§  29]) 

Mcipttamutc*  after  she  had  fled  inside  98. 16  {Jclci-  completion  [§  16]) 

mwdpkmutee  it  was  her  purpose  to  flee  for  her  life  218.14  (wdp- 
[§  16];  the  form  is  explained  in  J  29) 

^egd'  is  for  the  movement  of  one  in  the  dance. 

upyafnegh^'w^  he  moves  slowly  in  the  dance 
nigafnegk^w^  he  leads  in  the  dance 
ahu'wegSL^w^  he  dances  the  swan-dance 
cd'wAnd^wegiBL^w^^  he  dances  the  Shawnee  dance 
dydpwdwiwdpegsiydgw^  but  before  you  begin  dancing  280.21  {vjdp- 
[§  16];  -ydgvf  2d  person  plural  intransitive,  conjunctive  [§  29]) 

"Isd"  conveys  primarily  the  notion  of  velocity,  speed,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  locomotion  through  the  air. 

JiAfii^wisa^w^  he  runs  swiftly 

mydcisa,^w*  it  lacks  a  keen  edge  (-c-  [§  21.5]) 

nemA'sw'mii^w^  he  alighted  feet  first 

Tcu{iwd't€\sih^w^  he  tries  to  fly 

pi'^cisaW  it  blew  inside  (jnt-  inside  [§  16]) 

tcAiJo^gisa^^^  he  fell  into  the  water  (for  Apo  cf.  dpo  [§  24]) 

wdtcHifsiyd(jic\skwd  whence  the  cold  comes,  there  he  is  speeding 

to  70.14  (analysis  note  21,  p.  869) 
peinis^v)^  it  went  flying  past  80.6,  17  (pem-  past  [§  16];  -u'"  3d 

person  singular  animate  aorist,  intransitive,  independent  mode 

[§  28]) 
$19 
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dniiwissdc^  so  out  he  went  on  the  run  254.15  (a — tc*  [§  29]) 
Indnuwi^tc  then  she  flew  out  146.9  (see  §11) 
dhAni^niU^  it  flew  away  282.17, 19  (-nitc*  [§  34]) 
IndpeniAni^nitc  thereupon  they  went  flying  up  76.14 

-tea/id-  is  swift  locomotion  through  the  air  and  of  a  kind  that  is 
limited  as  to  space  and  duration.  The  idea  of  the  motion  is 
defined  by  such  terms  as  jump,  leap,  bound. 

jntci'saho^w^  he  leaps  into  an  enclosure  {pUc-  see  under  pU-  [§  16]; 

t^  [§  28]) 
pydtcVsaho^w^  he  comes  a-jumping  (pyatc-  see  under  pyd-  [§  16]) 
hvdsJcwi'ssho'^w^  he  dismounts 
nuwVsBiio^w^  he  goes  out  on  the  jump  (nuw-  out;  dnuvnti^  he 

then  went  out  38.13;  dnuwlwdtc*  and  they  went  out  50.2) 
a^pisahu^'  she  leaped  with  startled  surprise  68.18 

-5-  implies  conveyance,  portage,  transportation.  It  has  acquired  the 
specific  meaning  of  carrying  a  burden  on  the  back. 

Jcl'ydmd^w^  she  carries  it  (her  child)  about  on  her  back  {Jci-  [§  16]; 
-y-  a  glide  [§  8] ;  -o-  [§  19] ;  -m-  instrumental,  animate  [§  21] ;  -ate/* 
3d  person  singular  animate  subject  and  object,  aorist,  inde- 
pendent mode  [§  28]) 

pe'mbtA^mw°'  he  passes  by  with  a  burden  on  his  back  {pemr  to 
pass  by  [§16];  -t-  instrumental  inanimate  [§21];  -Amvf'  3d 
person  singular  animate  subject,  3d  person  inanimate  object, 
aorist,  independent  mode  [§  28]) 

Icepydtbnepvf'  I  have  brought  you  90.1  {pyd-  motion  hither  [§  16]; 
-^-  [§  8];  -0-  [§  19];  Ice — nepuf'  1st  person  singular  subject,  2d 
person  plural  object,  aorist,  independent  mode  [§  28]) 

-(>WJ-  is  for  locomotion  along  a  surface,  and  attended  with  effort  and 
retardation.  It  is  tantamount  to  the  notion  expressed  by  the 
words  TO  crawl. 

^n^'mota^i^**  he  crawls  moving  yon  way 

ia'^lcAmbidi!'w^  he  crawls  athwart 

A'gosi'bidi'w^  he  crawls  upward  (as  up  a  tree)  (compare  oitd'A'- 

gd8lt(^  and  then  he  climbed  up  274.24;   dhAnemra'gdslpahd- 

migak*  climbed  hurriedly  up  the  hill  96.19;  vnTiAgosiydn*  I 

shall  have  to  do  the  climbing  90.19) 
Jce^td8i'btk''w^  he  crawls  upward  (as  up  a  hill) 
pl'tbWw^  he  crawls  inside  {pit-  [§  16]) 

dhagwdyuiSLWdtc*  they  creep  forth  352.5  (-utd-  same  as  -otd-) 
d'pemagwdyutmitc*  they  started  to  crawl  out  352.11  (pem  [§16]; 

-nitc*  [§  34]) 
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TtakdpUotdtc  then  again  he  crawled  into  290.4  {nak-  again;  & 
temporal  prefix;  pit-  into  [§  16];  -tc  for  -te*  3d  person  singular 
animate  aorist,  conjunctive  mode  [§  29]) 

-te^cE-  has  to  do  with  locomotion  by  land,  with  particular  reference 
to  that  of  the  foot  and  leg,  and  of  such  nature  as  to  imply 
lack  of  speed.  The  combination  of  ideas  involved  is  synony- 
mous with  the  word  walk. 

cd8ka/'hxaB!'vy^  he  walks  straight,  erect  {jcosk-  [§  16]) 

waf pwalL'w^  he  starts  off  on  a  walk  (tmp-  to  begin  [§  16]) 

ndhu^'vf^  he  learns  how  to  walk  (compare  iiCLkitcifaau^  he 
KNOWS  HOW  TO  SWIM  Under  -tdmr  [p.  801]) 

f^^'pusaV"  he  walks  round  in  a  circle  (fetep-  in  a  circle  [§  16]) 

'pydftMsk^'w^  he  comes  a-walking  (pya-  motion  hither  [5  16];  -i- 
intervocalic  [§  8]) 

(Cpemiwd'pw^aMc*  then  he  started  to  walk  194.19  (a-  temporal  pre- 
fix; 'pemir  vxip-  [§  16]) 

Ht/usan**  walk  thou  about  300.2  (it-  about  [§  16];  -y-  a  glide 
[§  8];  -n«*  2d  person  singular  imperative  [§  31]) 

mklyusHw^  it  [animate]  shall  walk  about  300.1  (vn-  future) 

pagiisussin^  walk  thou  on  ahead  340.4 

d^'klwapuasiydg^  after  we  proceeded  on  the  way  342.13  (a-  tem- 
poral prefix;  klci-  wdp-  [§  16];  see  §  12  for  loss  of  ci;  for  the 
ending  see  §  29) 

'liogO'  is  locomotion  by  water,  and  differs  from  -tdtn^  in  having 
more  of  the  sense  of  conveyance. 

pydta'hocfi^w^  he  comes  a-swimming  (pydr  motion  hither  [5  16P 
kiwa'hog6''w^  he  swims  about  (Jci-  motion  round  about  [5  16]) 
A'n^ma'hogo^w^  he  swims  thitherward 
saf gitepafhogb^w^  he  swims  with  the  head  above  water  {jsagir 

exposed  [§  16];  iepd  head) 
W pemitepiklckahMganitc*  they  passed  by  swimming  184.2  {pemir 
-to  pass  [§  16];  -hugu-  same  as  -hogd-]  -niU^  [§  34]) 

'pahO"  is  of  the  nature  of  -usc^-,  differing  from  it  only  in  the  d^ree 
of  locomotion.  It  denotes  speed  and  swiftness,  and  is  best 
translated  by  the  term  to  run. 

pc'mipahoV^  he  runs  past  (pemi-  to  pass  [§  16]) 
nA'gipAho^w^  he  stops  running  (nAgi-  to  stop  [§  16]) 
ki'wipeiho^w^  he  runs  around  {kl-  motion  round  about  [§  16]) 
nA'gAskipoho^w^  he  nms  with  back  bent  forward 
pd/ciipaho^w^  he  leaves  a  gentle  touch  as  he  flies  past  on  the  run 
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dwapeiLOWdtcf  then  they  set  to  work  to  paddle  214.3  (for  dwdpi- 

pah&u>atc*[§  12];  dr;  wdpir  [§  16];  -watcf  [§  29]) 
d'pemipAhuU^  then  he  went  running  along  110.7  (pemir  [§  16]) 
a'pj/a'pahute'  then  he  came  on  the  run  254.19  (pyd-  [§  16]) 
dhAnemi'a'gasl^^Bixorniga'Jc*  then  (the  head)  climbed  hurriedly  up 

the  tree  96.19  (JiAnemi-  [§  16];  -a'gosl  see  p.  799  under  -otdr) 
dteUpipBhutcf  and  roimd  in  a  circle  he  ran  312.6  (tetep-  [§  16]) 
dtetepipahonitc*  then  (his  friend)  was  running  around  in  a  circle 

(r^itd^  [§  34]) 
pya'psihowAg  they  came  a-running  276.14  (pydr  [§  16];  -WAg  for 

-tr^J*  [§  28]) 

^jfnsgO'  is  another  term  for  locomotion  by  water.    It  expresses  passive 
conveyance,  the  sense  of  which  comes  out  well  in  the  word 

FLOAT. 

pe'mitetepipn'gotd^w*  it  floats  past  a-whirling  {pemir  tetep-  [§  16]; 

-v^^  3d  person  inanimate  singular,  aorist,  independent  mode 

[§  28]) 
nyfwipug6''v^  he  came  out  a^floating  (nuwi-  out,  see  imder  -isdr 

[p.  798]  and  -isdho-  [p.  799]) 
nA^noshvipxi^gotd^w*  it  floats  about  at  random 
JcA'sJcipugo^w^  he  is  able  to  float  (JcAshir  ability  l§  16]) 

-ne'ifca-  to  drive,  to  pursue. 

pdmine^kAWdtcig^  those  who  pursue,  70  title  (this  form  is  parti- 
cipial [§  33],  hence  the  vowel  changes  to  pdmi-  from  pemir; 
-dtdg^  pronominal  form  3d  person  plural  animate  subject,  3d 
person  animate  object) 

-fcim-  is  locomotion  through  water.    It  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
the  word  swim. 

Hm'tcima^w*  he  swims  round  about  (see  imder  H-  [p.  766]) 

y^mi'tcima^w*  he  swims  past 

naM'tcimd^w^  he  laiows  how  to  swim  (compare  nahusdv/^  hb 

LEABNS  HOW  TO   WALK  Uudcr  -^USdr  [p.  800]) 

nd'tdwi'tcima^v>^  he  gives  out  before  swimming  to  the  end  of  his 

goal 
&ndwdpdcdmtcundtcf  then  he  started  to  swim  out  to  the  idxore 

276.7  (wdp-  [§  16]) 

^dpd'  is  for  perpendicularity,  and  its  use  is  observed  in  situations  of 
rest  with  upright  support.    The  term  is  rendered  by  the  words 

TO   STAND. 

rufnigwi'gKpdL^w^  he  stands  trembling 
ii^mASwVgkpi'v^  he  rose  to  his  feet 

§  19 
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n^^'gapa^K?"  he  came  to  a  standstill  (riAgi  [§  16]) 
2>o^i'gapa^t£?**  he  ceased  standing  (jponi-  [§  16]) 
tca^dnAgigApBkWdtc*  all  came  to  a  standing  halt  (tcdgir  UAffi-  [{  16J) 
%ndnAgikApa/u)atc*  and  then  they  came  to  a  standing  halt  50.17 
('Jcdpor  for  -gapor  [see  §  3]) 

[To  prove  that  any  given  stem  is  one  of  the  second  class  of  the 
second  order,  from  the  definition  laid  down  in  §  17,  one  must 
find  it  after  a  stem  of  the  first  class  of  the  second  order. 
Now,  it  will  be  noticed  that  not  one  of  the  stems  given  in  this 
section  as  belonging  to  the  second  class  of  the  second  order 
in  point  of  fact  is  fomid  after  a  secondary  stem  of  the  first 
class;  or,  at  any  rate,  no  example  of  one  has  thus  far  been 
pointed  out.  Accordingly,  it  follows  that  at  present  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  so-called  second  class  of  the  second  order 
should  not  be  relegated  to  oblivion  and  the  entire  body  merged 
with  the  stems  of  the  first  class  of  the  second  order.  The 
proposed  division  of  stems  of  the  first  class  of  the  second 
order  into  two  subdivisions  strikes  me  as  sound  in  principle; 
but  too  few  secondary  stems  have  been  thus  far  pointed  out 
to  make  this  division  feasible  at  present. 

The  following  remarks  were  written  subsequent  to  the  preceding 
conmients.  As  it  is  admitted  in  §  14  as  well  as  in  §  17  that  two 
secondary  stems  of  the  first  class  can  occur  in  combination, 
there  is  no  reason  why  to'kAmisa'w;*^  (under  -Ar^m-  §  18)  should 
not  also  fall  into  this  class  (-JcAinr-  +  -^d-) .  It  should  be  not^d 
especiallythat  to- is  initial:  see  §  17  and  my  note  in  §  14. — T.M.] 

{  20.  Secondary  Co-ordinative  Stems 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  stems  that  occupy  a  place  just  pre- 
ceding the  terminal  suffixed  pronouns.  They  serve  a  double  office, — 
one  as  co-ordinatives  between  preceding  stems  of  a  purely  verbal 
nature,  and  following  pronominal  elements;  the  other  as  verbals 
signifying  intransitive  notions  of  existence,  being,  state,  condition. 
Some  express  the  notion  feebly,  others  do  it  with  more  certainty. 
Many  stand  in  an  intimate  relation  with  the  subjective  terminal 
pronouns,  in  a  relation  of  concord,  and  one  so  close  that  they  take 
on  different  forms;  some  to  agree  with  the  animate,  others  with  the 
inanimate.     Their  nature  and  type  are  shown  in  the  examples. 

1.  ^ciU"  animate;  "Sefi^  inanimate. 
'Cinr  is  an  animate  term  with  much  variety  of  use.    Its  essential 
meaning  is  change  fkom  motion  to  best.     The  length  of 
§20 
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the  pause  can  be  long  enough  to  indicate  the  idea  of  reclin- 
ing, LYING  DOWN. 

sd'gicVnw^  he  lies  exposed  (sdgv-  [§  16]) 
dta'wdcVnw^  he  lies  on  his  back 
Jacv/wicVnw'^  he  lies  warm 
dcegicinitc*  when  he  lay  116.9 
'  dJiApehwdhicinowdtc^  so  they  lay  with  a  pillow  under  their  heads 

322.20 
dcegicinoivdtc  as  they  lay  there  together  324.8 
dcegicinig  where  he  lay  326.1 

The  cessation  may  be  only  momentary,  like  the  instant  respite  of 
the  foot  on  the  ground  during  the  act  of  walking.  The  term  is 
translated  into  step,  walk,  in  the  following  examples : 

pe'miwd'wdcVnw^  it  is  the  sound  of  his  footstep  as  he  passes  by 

(pemi-  [§  16]) 
pydiwd'wdciliiw^  it  is  the  sound  of  his  walk  coining  home  (pyd 

[§  16];-^[§8])^ 
Anemwd^wdcilaw^  it  is  the  sound  of  his  step  going  away 

Again,  the  rest  may  be  sudden,  and  indefinite  as  to  duration. 
The  meaning  in  this  light  comes  out  in  words  expressive  of 
descent,  as  fall,  drop. 

pA'gicVnw^  (the  bird)  lights  (see  pAg-  [§  14]) 

d^ pydtcipAgicinitc*  then  the  bird  came  and  alighted  98.3  (pydtci- 

see  pyd'  [§  16];  -nitc*  [§  34]) 
pl'tdcVnw^  he  dropped  inside  (pit-  [§  16]) 
co^shvicVnw^  he  slips  and  falls  {cosJc-  [§  16]) 

-^enr-  is  inanimate,  and  corresponds  to  -dn-.  It  is  of  wide  use, 
too.  It  can  be  applied  in  the  examples  illustrating  some  of 
the  uses  of  -cin-.  To  indicate  rest  in  place  -sen-  is  used  in 
the  following  examples: 

«d'grise^nt(?*  it  lies  exposed  (sdgi-  [§  16]) 
dta'wdse^nw^  it  lies  wrong  side  up 
Jcicu^wise''nw*  it  lies  in  a  state  of  warmth 

It  Ukewise  expresses  the  notion  of  instant  change  coming  from 
rapid  contact  between  two  bodies.  As  in  the  illustrations  for 
-cin-f  so  in  the  following,  the  idea  for  sound  is  represented  by 
the  redupHcated  form  of  wd.  The  idea  of  contact  and  the 
idea  of  interval  between  one  contact  and  another  are  expressed 
by  serin. 

§20 
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pe'miwa'wdse^nv>*  it  passes  by  a- jingling  (pernio  [§  16];  -tr*'  f§  28J) 
pyahDo/wase^mD^  it  comes  a-ringing  (pyat-  see  pydr  [§  16]) 
Auemwd'wdse^nw^  it  goes  yon  way  a-tinkling 

Some  of  its  uses  to  express  descent  are — 

pA'gise^nw*  it  struck,  hit,  fell,  alighted  {pAg-  [§  14]) 
pl'tase^nw*  it  dropped  inside  (pU-  [§  16];  -a-  [§  19]) 
co'shvise^iw*  it  slid  and  fell  (cosJc-  [§  16]) 

[Apparently  -sen-  can  be   used   also   with   an  animate   subject: 
apAgisenetc*  160.1. — T.  M.] 

2.  -«/-  animate;  -d^-  inanimate. 

-si-  implies  in  a  general  way  the  attribute  of  being  animate.  It 
can  almost  always  be  rendered  in  English  by  an  adjective 
used  with  the  verb  to  be: 

mo'wesVw^  he  is  untidy  (-w"  [§  28]) 

Icd'wesVw^  he  is  rough,  uneven,  on  the  skin 

cd'wesVw^  he  is  hungry  (i.  e.,  feeble,  faint  by  reason  of  being 

famished) 
JcepA'gesVw^  he  is  thick  of  skin 

-d-  is  the  inanimate  correspondent  of  si: 

md'wkw*  it  is  soiled,  stained  (w*  [§  28]) 
IcafwBfU)*  it  is  rough,  unpolished,  prickly 
cd'cawA^w*  it  is  pliant,  yielding 
Jce'pAgyBL^w*  it  is  thick 

3.  "SU"  heat,  animate;  -fa-  heat,  inanimate. 

-9U-  signifies  that  the  animate  subject  is  in  a  state  of  heat,  fire, 
warmth : 

vn'cASU^w^  he  is  sweating 

a'^lcasu^w^  he  is  burned  to  a  crisp 

pA^sesu^w^  he  is  burned 

Jcl^cesii'w^  he  is  cooked  done  (hlcir  [§  16]) 

d'd'*Jcas\itc*  he  was  burned  alive  160.1 

M<dtcdgesutc*  after  he  was  all  burned  up  160.2  (fctci-,  tcd^-  [§  16]) 

-id-  is  the  inanimate  equivalent  of  su: 

w'cataW  (weather)  is  warm 
a'^iataW  it  burned  to  ashes 
pA'seWw*  it  is  hot,  heated  (pAS-  [§  16]) 
H'CiitaW  it  is  done  cooking  (Hci-  [§  16]) 

(-<?-). — The  d  of  td  in  the  last  illustration  has  been  met  before 
in  combinations  like  tisd  to  walk,  isd  flight,  did  to  crawl^ 
§20 
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egd  TO  DANCE,  and  some  others.  In  the  form  of  Jed,  ^kd,  and 
sometimes  gd,  it  helps  to  express  activity,  occupation,  exercise, 
industry.  It  admits  of  a  wide  range  of  use  with  the  three 
forms,  but  everywhere  is  distinguished  the  idea  of  doing, 

PERFORMING. 

nenu'sukSi^w^  he  is  on  a  buffalo-hunt 

Jcepi^hikei^w^  he  is  making  a  fence  (i.  e.,  an  enclosure) .     [Jeep-  is  an 

initial  stem  denoting  enclosure. — T.  M.] 
Jcoge'nigei^w^  she  is  washing  clothes  (i.  e.,  doing  work  with  water 

[Jcdg-  §  16]) 

There  is  no  precise  notion  expressed  by  the  vowel  d  in  such  aug- 
mented forms  as  -Jidr-  and  -wd-.  It  is  an  empty  sign  so  far  as 
standing  for  an  idea  goes;  yet  the  vowel,  like  some  others  in 
its  class,  plays  an  important  function.  It  helps  to  define  the 
preceding  stems  and  to  connect  them  with  the  terminal  pro- 
nouns. A  copula  might  be  an  apt  term  for  it,  for  such  is  its 
office.     The  following  show  some  of  its  uses: 

Jd'wdtd'tdhk^w^  he  is  melancholy  (-ito-  [§  18]) 
a'tt(7i'fahaV*  he  is  sullen 
Jd'yawsi^w^  he  is  jealous 
d^^Jcwaw^  he  is  angry 

The  inanimate  retains  d  in  -dmigAt-.  As  in  the  animate,  so  in  the 
inanimate,  the  rendering  is  usually  with  some  form  of  the  verb 
TO  BE.  The  inanimate  admits  of  a  further  meaning,  implying 
something  of  the  notion  of  vague  extension,  like  prevalent 
tone,  pervading  temper,  dominant  state  of  things.  Such  is  the 
essential  idea  that  comes  from  the  substitution  of  -dmigAt-  for 
the  animate  in  the  forms  that  have  just  been  given: 

n€'nu8uJcB,'inigA\w*  the  buffalo-hunt  is  the  all-absorbing  topic 
Jce'piJiiJcA' inigA\w*  everything  is  given  over  to  the  building  of 

enclosures 
Jcd'genige/migA^tw*  the  place  is  astir  with  the  washing  of  clothes 
Jcl'wdiciidJiaf migA\w*  the  place  is  sad,  dolefully  sad 
d''JcwitdJia/nngA\w^  the  air  is  all  in  a  spleen 
Jclydwh' xnigA^w*  the  place  is  mad  with  jealousy 
d^JcwafmigA^'tw*  it  is  aflame  with  anger 

It  is  well  to  mention  at  this  point  an  inanimate  use  of  -gAt-,  a  com- 
ponent element  of  -dmigAt-.  The  form  is  sometimes  -gwAt-, 
-JcwAt-j  or  -JcwAt-.    In  function  it  is  not  unlike  the  inanimate 
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-d',  shown  a  little  way  bac^k  as  an  equivalent  of  the  animate 
-si'.  Furthermore,  it  has  a  very  common  use  of  expressing 
ideas  of  vague  existence  in  space  of  such  things  as  odor,  fra- 
grance, atmospheric  states  of  the  weather. 

peci^ffWd*kwA\w^  (tree,  log,  stick)  is  straight 

ml'cdgA\w*  it  is  fuzzy 

me'ndgWA'tw*  it  smells,  stinks 

ml'cdtci'ydgwA'tw*  it  is  fragrant 

me'ca'kwAHw*  it  is  a  clear  day  or  starry  night  (literally,  it  is  a 
state  of  inunensity) 

negv)d'na\wA\w^  it  is  cloud}''  (more  literally,  a  process  of  cover- 
ing is  going  on  above) 

posd'nakwA^w^  clouds  hang  heavy,  look  angry  (literally,  a  con- 
dition of  enlargement,  expansion,  is  taking  place  overhead) 

(-i-). — The  vowel  i,  in  the  forms  -wi-  and  -M-,  is  another  element  with 
the  office  of  a  link  auxiliary.  It  is  a  common  characteristic 
of  i,  in  one  or  the  other  form,  to  increase  or  to  retain  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  preceding  syllable.  It  frequently 
lends  emphasis  to  the  meaning  of  a  whole  combination. 

Tclwdte/silxVw^  he  is  so  lonely  (for  Iclwdte  beside  Jciwdtci,  cf .  pydte 

beside  pydtci  [pyd-  §  16];  -si-  =  -^-,  above) 
SAriAge/sihVw^  he  is  positively  xmyielding,  incorrigible 

The  inanimate  of  the  same  is — 

Mwd'icahVw^  the  place  is  so  lonely  (-a-  inanimate  of  -«{-) 
SAUAgA^tohVw^  it  is  certainly  tough,  formidable 

Some  instances  show  that  the  use  of  i  is  not  always  in  agreement 
with  the  principle  of  strict  pronominal  concord ;  in  other  words,  that 
it  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  one  or  the  other  gender. 

me'Hosdne/mhi'w^  he  is  mortal,  exists  as  a  mortal 
wdwdne^sl'dhi'w^  he  is  bad,  lives  an  evil  life 
me^'tosdne^nlhi^w*  it  is  in  nature  mortal 
wdwdne^sJcdhi^w*  it  has  the  stamp  of  evil  on  it 

A  common  use  of  i  conveys  the  idea  of  entrance  into  a  state,  or  of 
becoming  a  part  of  a  condition. 

niA'netdwVw^  he  takes  on  the  essence  of  supernatural  power,  is 

supernatural  power  itself  (personified) 
ugi'mdwVw^  he  becomes  chief 
mA^netdVii^w^  it  is  charged  with,  is  possessed  of,  supernatural 

power;  it  becomes  the  supernatural  power  itself 
ugi^mdwi^'w^  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  sovereignty 
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§  21.  INSTBXJMENTAI.  PARTICLES 

A  set  of  elements  denoting  different  notions  of  instrumentality 
incorporate  after  initial  stems  and  after  secondary  steins  of  the  first 
class.  They  introduce  a  causal  relation,  and  render  verbs  transitive. 
Their  nature  and  type  come  out  in  the  illustrations. 

1.   -/i.-  is  for  instrumentality  in  general. 

TcA'shdhjL^mw^^  he  accomplishes  an  act  with  the  aid  of  means 
pA'naYiA'mw^  he  failed  to  hit  it  with  what  he  used 
hA'pi'nah.A^mw^  he  unloosed  it  by  means  of  something 

"Ti-  often  gets  so  far  away  from  its  instrumental  significance  as 

to  be  absorbed  by  a  general  causal  idea. 

Jclwd'mohd^w^  he  puts  them  to  wild  flight  {Jcl-  [§  16];  -a-  [§  19]; 

'dw^  [§  28]) 
Tndne^cihd^w^  he  disgraces  him 
nl'cmhd^w^  he  owns  two  (animate  objects) 

The  instrumental  form  is  frequently  -hw-  instead  of  -Tir. 

jn'tahwd'w''  he  buries  him  (pU-  [§16];  -dw^  [§  28]) 

pd'guhwd^w^  he  makes  him  run 

potcl'gwdhwd^w^  he  pierced  him  in  the  eye  with  something 

2.  -11^  refers  to  the  instrumentality  of  the  hand. 

no^tdnA^mw^  he  falls  short  of  reaching  it  with  his  hand  (Armtf^ 

[§  28]) 
pA'neuA^nw^  he  failed  to  hold  it  with  the  hand 
Atd^'penA^mw^  he  takes  hold  of  it  with  the  hand 

The  use  of  -n-  is  so  common  that  its  symbolism  gets  pretty  far  from 
its  original  meaning.  In  some  instances  -n-  refers  just  as 
much  to  mechanical  means  in  general  as  it  does  to  hand. 

Twfndw^  he  goes  to  fetch  him 
d'wAnd''w^  he  carries  him  away 
me' cend^'w^  he  catches  him 

And  in  other  instances  the  notion  of  hand  becomes  obscure. 

mdne'wdnd^w^  he  loves  her  as  a  lover 

tA'pdnd^w^  he  is  fond  of  her  as  a  lover,  friend,  or  relative 

JcA'nond^w^  he  talks  to  her  (JcAn-  [§  24]) 

3.  -«fc-  expresses  the  doing  of  an  act  with  the  foot  or  leg. 

tA'geskA'^mvf^  he  kicks  it 
td^geskA^'mw^  he  touches  it  with  the  foT)t 

pAta'^Jcetcd'skawd^w^  he  spurs  him  in  the  side  (literally,  he  pierces 
him  in  the  side  with  the  foot) 
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4.  -p-^  -jpt^^  or  "pW'  denotes  an  act  done  with  the  mouth. 

BA'gV'pwli'vf^  he  bites  him  (i.  e.,  he  takes  hold  of  him  mth  the 

mouth  [sAgir  §  16];  -ciii?"  [§  28]) 
%Agi''^\xto'vf'  he  bit  it  (-eo-  [§  37]) 
Jcifckiku'md'pwa^w^  he  bites  oflf  his  nose  (JcicJci'  cut;  -turn-  nose 

[§18];-^tr»[528]) 
po'tetu'nd'pwd^w*'  he  kisses  her  (-^n-  [§  18];  -ati7»  [§  28]) 

6.  -c-^  'CW^,  or  -8«r-  signifies  an  act  done  with  something  sharp. 

p^^teco^'w**  he  cuts  Iiimself  accidentally  (with  a  knife) 
JclsJcdno'wdcwd^w^  he  cut  off  the  (animal's)  tail 
H'sJcecA^mw^  he  cut  it  off 
kUke'cdswa^  he  cut  off  (another's)  ear  {-cdr  ear  [§  18]) 

The  association  of  the  two  ideas  of  something  sharp,  and  some- 
thing thin  and  film-Uke,  affords  an  explanation  of  why  c  refers 
not  only  to  the  ear,  but  also  to  the  notion  of  the  ear  as  an 
instrument ;  usually,  however,  in  an  intransitive  sense. 

pe'«ecaV»  he  listens  (compare  -cdr  [§  18]) 

Ti^nd'tuc&^w^  he  asks  questions  (i.  e.,  he  seeks  with  the  ear) 

6.  -m-,  -f-.  Farther  back  were  shown  a  number  of  attributive  ele- 
ments indicating  activities  with  reference  to  one  or  the  other 
gender.  The  elements  were  preceded  by  certain  consonants, 
which  had  much  to  do  with  indicating  the  gender  of  what 
followed.  There  is  an  analogous  process  in  causal  relations. 
Certain  consonants  precede  pronominal  elements  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  instrumental  particles  that  have  just  been 
shown.  These  consonants  serve  as  intervocalics,  and  at  the 
same  time  point  out  the  gender  of  what  follows.  A  very 
common  consonant  is  m,  which  precedes  incorporated  ani- 
mate pronominal  elements  in  the  objective  case.  It  sometimes 
means  doino  something  wrra  the  voice,  the  act  being  done 
with  reference  to  an  animate  object. 

pd'nixnd^w^  he  stops  talking  to  him  (poni-  [§  16]) 
tanwd'wdnid^v}^  he  quarrels  with  him  (literally,  he  engages  in 

repeated  noise  with  him;  for  wdwd-  compare  examples  imder 

'Cin-,  -sen-  [§20]) 
JcA'sJcimd'^w^  he  gains  her  by  persuasion  (JcAsJci-  [§  16]) 

Corresponding  with  m   on  the  inanimate  side  is  ^  or  %  but  the 

use  appears  there  in  a  different  sense. 
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po'ni'toW  he  stops  doing  it  {poni-  [§  16]) 
ianwd'waio'w^  he  bangs  away  on  it  (-o-  [§  37]) 
TcA'ahVio^v)^  he  gets  it,  he  buys  it  QcAski-  [§  16]) 

It  is  not  always  certain  if  the  symbol  stands  for  a  genuine  instru- 
mental. Its  causal  force  is  so  indefinite  at  times  as  to  repre- 
sent no  other  function  than  to  make  an  animate  verb  transitive. 

w&'hAma\D^  he  looks  at  him  {wAIa  same  as  w&pA  to  look  at; 

-Wuf'  [§  28]) 
pA'gAmd^w**  he  hits  him  (pAff-  [§14];  see  also  examples  imder 

-^n-  serir  [§  20]) 
ml''Jcem&\D^  he  is  occupied  with  (an  animate  object).     It  is  the 

idiom  for  he   wooes  her,   he  attends    him   (in  sickness) 

(ml'k-  [§  16]) 

The  parallel  of  the  same  thing  with  t  and  the  inanimate  would  be — 

wdfhAtA^'nM^  he  looks  at  it  ('Amv>^  [§  28]) 
pA'gAtA^mv)^  he  hits  it 
m%''JcetA''7nw^  he  is  busy  with  it 

7.  -«-,  -'f-.    Another  frequent  consonant,  indicating  that  the  follow- 

ing vowel  represents  an  animate  object,  is  «.     In  the  inani- 
mate, *t  replaces  8, 

Jcu'sdw^  he  fears  him 

A'adw^  he  owns  something  animate 

Jcu'^tAmw^  he  fears  it 

a'^taw^  he  has  it  (-o-  [§  37];  -^  [§  28]) 

8.  -n-,  -f-.     It  was  shown  that  n  referred  to  activity  with  the  hand. 

The  reference  was  clear  when  the  object  was  animate:  as — 

pya'ndw^  he  fetches  him  (literally,  he  comes,  bringing  him  with 

the  hand  Ipydr  §  16]) 
na/ndw^  he  goes  to  fetch  him  with  the  hand 

The  instrumental  notion  of  the  hand  is  sometimes  lost  when  the 
object  of  the  activity  is  inanimate.     In  that  case  t  replaces  n. 

pyd'taw^  he  fetches  it  (-5-  [§  37]) 
nd'idw^  he  goes  to  fetch  it 

Substantival  Composition  (§§  22^24) 

f  22.  GHABACTBB  OP  SUBSTANTIVES 

A  pure  substantive  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  is  wanting  in 
the  Algonquian  languages,  but  what  is  here  termed  a  substantive  is 
only  part  of  that.    The  composition  of  a  so-called  substantive-group 
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is  not  at  all  unlike  that  of  a  verb.  Initial  and  secondary  stems  com- 
bine in  the  same  kind  of  way;  link-stems  also  fall  in  line;  and  the 
element  to  indicate  the  notion  of  a  specifier  is  a  sort  of  designating 
suffix  that  is  susceptible  of  a  comprehensive  application.  The  suffix, 
in  turn,  ends  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  pronominal  signs  to  show 
which  gender  the  word  is — a  for  the  animate,  and  i  for  the  inanimate. 
Often  there  is  no  designative  suffix  at  all,  but  merely  a  pronominal 
termination  to  mark  the  end  of  the  word,  and  leaving  the  idea  of  a 
substantive  to  be  inferred  from  the  context.  In  the  illustrations  of 
noun-composition,  only  the  absolute  form  of  the  nominative  is  given, 
and  under  the  component  parts  of  secondary  stems  and  suffixes. 

§  23.  SECONDABY  STEMS 

"d^kW'  has  been  met  with  before  in  another  connection,  meaning 
MASS,  usually  in  linear  dimension,  and  referring  to  wood,  tree. 
It  conveys  much  the  same  meaning  in  the  noun. 

me'ciwsL^'kw^  dead  fallen  tree  (med-  large  [  initial]) 
niA'gBk'kwa^'lc*  tree  of  large  girth  (mAg-  large  [initial]) 
md'ckwakwV*  red  stem  (the  name  of  a  medicinal  plant)  {mdcJcv>' 

blood  or  red  [for  meckvy]) 
pe'mitSL^kwV*  collar-bone  (pemi-  spacial  notion  of  sn>E,  by,  lat- 
eral [§  16]) 

-5f<X-  is  probably  akin  to  the  same  form  met  with  in  the  verb,  and 
denoting  to  crawl.  It  has  no  such  specific  meaning  in  the 
noun,  but  refers  in  a  general  way  to  human  interests,  espe- 
cially in  an  objective  relation. 

me^go't'BWe^n*  dress  (of  a  woman)  (meg-  cover  [initial]) 
me'sotik^w*  rain,   wind,   rumor,   news,   the  whole  world    (mes- 

totality  [initial];  -w*  [§  28]) 
u'teta^m*  or  uio'tikmA^n*  his  eldest  brother,  his  guardian,  his 

master,  his  clan  tutelary,  his  giver  of  supernatural  power  (u — 

niAn*  [§  45]) 

o'tai/?6  V  TOWN  probably  belongs  to  this  class 

-na'A*-  refers  to  the  spacial  notion  of  top,  crest,  apex. 

Icd'watA^nsL'kV^  brittle-top  (the  name  of  a  medicinal  plant)  {Jcdw- 

roughness,  asperity) 
mdckwA'nAkV^  red-top  (the  name  of  a  plant  used  for  medicine) 

CmdcJcW'  red) 

§23 
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-Of  r-  or  -5f-  conveys  the  idea  of  latency,  and  refers  to  something 
used  for  a  purpose.  The  -o-  is  the  same  as  that  met  with 
before,  denoting  the  notion  of  passive  conveyance. 

te'soid^*  trap  (tes-  to  entrap  [initial  stem]) 

ACA'motcV*  bait  UcAm-  to  give  to  eat) 

nd'neshvdpntcV^  dart  {ndne-  to  poise;  ndneskwd  to  poise  by  the 
neck;  ndneshvdp  to  poise  by  a  notch  in  the  neck  [done  by  a 
knot  at  the  end  of  a  string  used  in  throwing  the  dart];  for 
'otC'  :  -o^-,  cf .  pUc{i) :  pU  [§  16]) 

-j>^rf-,  a  term  incapable  of  specific  definition,  denotes  something  of 
the  vagueness  implied  in  words  like  essence,  quality,  con- 
dition. 

Jcl'wdpyk^*  crawling  vine  (H^/^•  indefinite  movement  or  space 
[literally,  a  something  with  the  attribute  of  movement  almost 
anyivhere  about]) 

Jclcd'fyaM^g*  hot  water  (Jclc-  [initial]  and  td-  [cf.  -id-  warmth 
[§20]).  The  objective  idea  of  water  is  transferred  to  the 
acquu-ed  condition;  and  the  term  signifying  the  new  state 
stands  for  water,  although  it  does  not  mean  water — a  common 
process  peculiar  to  the  psychology  of  the  language 

-flri-  or  -flre-  expresses  the  idea  of  similarity,  resemblance.  With 
the  connective  a,  as  -dgi-  or  -dge-y  it  is  used  to  represent  the 
idea  for  some  kinds  of  cloth. 

mA'netdWEige'n*  like  the  mysterious  (the  name  of  an  expensive 
broadcloth  used  for  leggings  and  breech-clout) 

me'ckwsLge'nw^  like  the  red  (the  name  of  a  red  woolen  broadcloth 
with  white  edge) 

co'shvogi^*  like  the  smooth  (a  fine  woolen  broadcloth  used  for 
garments  by  women  on  ceremonial  occasions)  (cosJc  [§  16]) 

'pa^k^  refers  to  the  external  structure  of  a  dwelling. 

p6'mi<opa^*kt£;'  side  (of  a  lodge)  (for  pemi-  cf .  under  -ahjo-  above) 
tcd'\>9k\iwd''n*  wall  (of  a  lodge)  (<ca-  f  initial]  refers  to  interlocation) 
a'tm'topa^^kti;'  roof  (of  a  lodge)  (a'^Jcw*  on  top,  surface)     ^ 

§  24.  NOMINAL  SX77FIXES 

The  examples  from  this  point  on  to  the  end  contain  formatives 
that  make  a  combination  take  on  more  of  the  character  of  a  sub- 
stantive. The  stems  that  precede  the  formatives  stand  in  a  kind  of 
attributive  relation. 

§24 
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'ask'  is  a  generic  term  for  plants  and  herbs,  and  is  common  in  the 
names  for  medicines. 

tATie'tlwdL^akw*  gambling-medicine  (tAnetl  mutual  activity,  by 

inference  gambling;  -tl'  [§  38]) 
m%€dtcine'nlw8L''akw*  perfume  (mlc  large;  mlcdt  state  of  largeness; 

mlcdtcineni  man  in  a  feeUng  of  largeness) 
wd^bAskw*  white  medicine  (wdh-  white;  also  to  look  at) 

^P'  appears  in  combinations  denoting  cord,  string. 

me'^tegwh^pi  bow-string  (me''tegw*  wood,  stick) 

Atu'sita^pi  moccasin-string  (-tm-  is  related  to  the  stem  -^uscin  to 

walk) 
ii'«iipa^pi  string,  thread,  cord 

'fniti^  is  a  collective  term  for  fruit,  grain,  berry. 

Tw^'cimi^n*  apple  (literally,  large  fruit;  mec-  initial  stem) 
x'ddmi^n*  com 
wa'hiim\i*  white  com 

^da'tmi^n*  strawberry  (literally,  heart-berry) 
Icafwimi'TiP'  gooseberry  (literally,  prickly,  rough,  or  thorny  berry; 
cf .  Icdwesiw^  he  is  rough  [§  20]) 

-/kJ-  or  'dpO'  refers  to  fluid,  liquid. 

ne'pop*  soup  (ne'p*  water) 

mA^cisJci'wapo'^w*  tea  (literally,  herb-drink  or  herb-fluid) 

vncku' psipo^w*  wine  (literally,  sweet  fluid) 

maslcutd^wajiow*  whisky,  rum,  alcohol  (literally,  fire-fluid;   -id- 

[§  20]) 
vnmechvB.p6gAteniw*  there  shall  be  a  red  fluid  184.19  (meckw-  red 

[initial  stem];  -gAt-  [§  20];  wv-  sign  of  intransitive  future  [§  28]; 

-^^  [§  28] ;  -ni'  [§  34] ;  -6-  to  prevent  the  cluster  -in-  [§  8]) 

"fnutd'  is  a  general  term  for  receptacle  as  the  notion  is  expressed 

in  POCKET,  POUCH,  BAG. 

mtci'muta^*  paunch  (mic-  littleness,  shortness,  as  in  fuzz,  and  so 

fuzzy  pouch) 
m^sH'muta^'  bag,  sack  (rriAsJci-  as  in  mA^skisJci^w*  grass,  reed, 

and  so  reed  bag,  grass  bag) 
Jca  Jci' mutsi^*  bag  made  from  linn-wood  bark  (fca*it-  to  dry,  season, 

and  so  a  bag  of  seasoned  material) 
plcd'gAniiimW*  parflfeche  {pl'cdgA^n*  rawhide,  and   so  rawhide 

pouch) 

mffAfi'  is  a  comprehensive  term  expressive  of  instrumentality. 

JcepAnd'higA'^n*  lid  (for  a  bucket,  basket)  (Jeep-  to  enclose;  -An- 
opening,  and  so  an  object  for  closing  an  opening) 
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Jce'pAtci'higA'^n*  lid,  cork  for  small  opening,  as  in  a  bottle 

Jcepl'higA^*  fence  (Icep-  to  enclose) 

Jcd'vnpu^tcigA'^n*  file  Qcdwi-  rough,  serrated;  -pu-  or  -put-  [see 

§  21;  cf.  jntei-  beside  pltir]  bite,  and  so  an  indented  tool  for 

taking  hold) 
Apwd'tcigA^n*  scaffold  for  roasting  and  drying  meat  on  {Apwd- 

to  roast,  and  so  a  thing  for  roasting) 

^gAfi^  is  a  common  element  for  many  nouns  denoting  parts  of  the 
body. 

ml'setu^TidgA^*  mustache,  beard  (mis-  hair,  fuzz;  -tuTi-  mouth 
[§  18],  lips,  and  so  the  hair  or  thread-like  arrangement  about 
the  mouth) 

uvn'pigA^n*  marrow  (-vnp'  form,  length,  and  roundness  vaguely 
implied) 

u'^hvagA^'n*  neck  (-^hvd-  the  space  back  of  the  neck  [§  18]) 

-rtfi-  refers  in  a  general  way  to  place,  and  is  used  to  denote  an  inhabited 
region  or  community. 

Cd'wAnd^msi^w^  Shawnee  village  {CafwAUo'vf'  a  Shawnee) 
WACd'cvDA^V)''  Osage  town  (Acdca  an  Osage) 
O'tcipwd'hineL^w^  Ojibwa  country  (O^tdpwd'^V}^  an  Ojibwa) 

With  the  locative  ending  -g*,  as  -wagr*,  the  meaning  becomes  more 

that  of  COUNTRY,  LAND. 

iicd'Aina^g*  in  the  coimtry  of  the  Sioux  (A'cd^  a  Sioux) 
Art'^dpo'Aina^g*  in  the  Kickapoo  coimtry  {Kl'gdpo^w^  a  Kickapoo) 

^gan^  is  another  collective  term  for  place.  It  refers  especially  to 
enclosures. 

-^da'waga^n'  store  (Addwd-  to  sell,  and  so  selling-place) 
Ase'nigB.^*  stone  house  {A^sen*  stone) 

pa'^hvAigVn*  flag-reed  lodge  (pa'^hva*  flag-reed  or  flag-reed 
mat) 

-fn-,  "Win^,  'Wett',  'Un-j  'Wati',  "On^.  There  is  one  suffix  that 
imparts  an  abstract  meaning  to  a  combination ;  it  is  analogous  in 
meaning  to  a'-M^aAtV,  a  demonstrative  pronoun  with  an  indefinite 
sense  of  vague  reference,  allusion,  and  having  a  close  parallel  to 
the  colloquial  "What  d'ye  call  it?"  The  suffix  appears  in 
slightly  varying  forms,  as  -in-,  -vnn-j  -wen-,  -an-,  -wdn-,  -dnr-. 

A^pApVn*  chair,  seat  Up-  to  sit,  and  so  something  to  sit  on) 
JcA'nawVn*  word,  talk,  report  (IcAn-  to  talk,  and  so  something  about 
talk) 
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mVtciwe^n*  food  (mt-  or  mlt"  to  eat,  and  so  something  to  eat) 
pA^gan*  hickory-nut  (pAg-  to  hit,  alight  [§  14],  and  so  something  to 

drop  and  hit) 
pi'tAuwA^^  quiver  (jn-  or  pU-  to  put  into  [§  16] ;  -atit-  receptacle, 

and  so  an  object  to  contain  something  inside) 
v)d'hAm^'l[i*  mirror  (wdbA-  to  look  at  [same  as  wdpA-];  -wi^  [§  21], 

and  so  something  to  look  at) 

These  few  examples  are  perhaps  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  noun- 
structure.  As  in  the  verb,  so  in  the  noun,  there  is  much  the  same 
general  character  of  vague  implication  in  the  component  parts  when 
they  stand  alone.  They  offer  no  definite  meaning  by  themselves:  it 
is  only  as  they  enter  into  combination  that  they  convey  specific 
sense  to  the  mind.  The  moment  they  fall  into  composition,  they 
acquire  the  force  of  precise  statement,  which  they  hold  within  defi- 
nite limits.  The  method  of  procedure  is  to  advance  progressively 
from  one  general  notion  to  another,  each  qualifying  the  other,  with 
the  result  of  a  constant  trend  toward  greater  specialization. 

§  25.  Beduplication 

Reduplication  is  common,  and  occurs  in  the  initial  stem.  Many 
initial  stems  have  more  than  one  syllable;  and,  when  reduphcation 
takes  place,  it  may  be  with  the  first  syllable  only,  or  it  may  include 
the  syllable  immediately  following.  This  phase  of  the  process  can 
be  observed  from  the  examples  that  are  to  be  shown.  In  the  exam- 
ples the  reduplicated  syllable  will  appear  in  Roman  type.  The  vowel 
of  the  reduplication  is  often  unlike  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  redupli- 
cated. 

Reduplication  expresses — 

1.  Intensity  of  action. 

IcdgV gdno^v)^  he  held  the  clan  ceremony  with  great  solemnity 
td'tAgesJcav)d\v^  he  stamped  him  under  foot  (cf.  §21.3) 

2.  Customary  action. 

mafrmcdtesi'w^  he  always  went  well  dressed  (-si-  [§  20]) 

t^a'wi  cdpena'w^  he  is  always  hungry  (-ca-  alUed  to -cdwe-;  see -si- 
ll 20]) 

3.  Continuity  of  action. 

j)€'pes]cutcdslcd^w^  it  (animate)  keeps  shedding  hair  of  the  body 
mayo'mB^yd^w^  he  kept  on  weeping 
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4.  Repetition. 

nA'nAgi^w^  he  is  constantly  stopping  on  the  way  (nAffi"  [§  16];  -w^ 

[§  28]) 
pd'fca'pa'kano^ta^w'  it  opens  and  closes  alternately 

5.  Plurality,  distribution. 

Jclski  'skecd^w^  he  cut  oflf  both  ears  {-car  [§  18]) 

sa'shgigdci^nw^  he  lay  with  both  feet  exposed  (sdgir  [§16];  -cirir- 

l§  20]) 
Tnanemeinemeg^  many  a  thing  112.11 
sdsagiseg*  they  stick  out  284.14 
nd^nesa^tc*  he  killed  many  (animate  objects)  (nes-  initial  stem  to 

kill;  -dtc^  [§  29]) 
nd^nvLwisdwd^tc*  they  came  flying  out  one  after  the  other  (num- 

out;  -isd'  [§  19];  d  lengthened  before  wdtc*  [§29];  <x- lacking) 
7nd'BietdsvntAciwA''g*  there  were  ten  of  them  all  together  (rnetdswi- 

for  meddsw*  [§  50];  tAci-  [§  16];  -w^y*  [§  28]) 

6.  Duration. 

pd^o^mwA^'g*  they  made  long  stops  on  the  journey  (poni-  [§  16]; 

'WAg*  [§  28]) 
wd'pawkpAfndHc*  he  looked  at  him  a  long  time  116.6,  cf.  278.2 

(-m-  [§  21];  -dtc^  [§.29];  a-  lacking) 
dJiApihA^itc*  he  sat   there  a  long  while   116.6   (a — 1(^  [§  29]; 

-kr  glide  [§8];  Api-  initial  stem  to  sit;  -h-  glide  [§  8]) 

7.  Quantity,  size. 

md'micine^lcd^w^  he  has  a  great  deal  of  hair  on  the  hand  (mlc- 

[§  24  under  -min-]) 
pa^Afgake^nw*  it  is  thin  (^  [§  28]) 

8.  Onomatopoeia. 

TcdsVidJskahA^mv)^  he  files  it,  he  scrapes  it  (-A-  [§  21];  -atyvw^  [§  28]) 

The  Verb  (§§26-41) 

§  26.  JPronoun,  Voice,  and  Mode 

It  has  been  stated  before  (§  14)  that  animate  and  inanimate  gender 
are  strictly  distinguished,  that  there  is  a  singular  and  a  plural,  and 
that  the  exclusive  and  the  inclusive  first  person  plural  are  distin- 
guished. The  former  is  associated  with  the  forms  of  the  first  person 
singular;  the  latter,  with  those  of  the  second  person.  Since  both 
subject  and  object  are  expressed  by  incorporated  pronominal  forms, 
the  intransitive  verb  and  the  transitive  verb  must  be  treated  sepa- 
rately.   Active,  middle,  and  passive  voice  occur.     The  pronouns 
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take  entirely  different  forms  in  different  groups  of  modes.  Three 
groups  of  modes  may  be  distinguished, — the  indicative,  the  subjunc- 
tive, and  the  potential, — to  which  maybe  added  a  fragmentary  series 

of  imperatives. 

§  27.  Tense 

The  expression  of  tense  by  grammatical  form  is  slightly  developed. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  simple  form  of  the  verb  to  mark  the  distinc- 
tion between  present  and  past  time.  It  may  express  an  act  as  in 
duration,  as  passing  into  a  condition,  or  as  momentary;  but  the 
time  of  the  action,  whether  present  or  past,  is  to  be  inferred  only 
from  the  context.  This  tense  is  referred  to  as  aorist.  It  has  its 
peculiar  marks,  which  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  modes 
and  pronominal  forms.  There  may  be  said  to  be  but  one  distinct 
grammatical  tense,  the  future,  which  is  indicated  by  the  vowel  i  or 
the  syllable  vn.  A  fuller  treatment  of  this  tense  will  also  be  given 
further  on. 

The  extreme  lack  of  grammatical  form  to  express  tense  must  not 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  language  is  unable  to  make  dis- 
tinctions in  the  time  of  an  action.  On  the  contrary,  stems  of  the 
initial  class  [§  16]  express  great  variety  of  temporal  relations. 
Some  of  these  relations  are  the  notions  of  completion,  with  an 
implication  of — 

Past  time. 

\iVQ\'pya'w^  he  has  come  (literally,  he  finishes  the  movement 
hither) 

Frequency. 

TLdhi'ndwa'w^  he  frequently  sees  him,  he  used  to  see  him,  he  kept 
seeing  him 

Continuity. 

Anemia' *ygn^^mi(;**  he  is  constantly  taking  it  up  with  his  hand 

Incipiency. 

wdJ'pipya'w"'  he  began  coming,  he  begins  to  come 

Cessation. 

'pb'mpya'w^  he  no  longer  comes 

Furthermore,  temporal  adverbs  are  used  to  express  tense. 

Present : 

ne"py^  mug*  I  come  now,  I  came  to-day 
§27 
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Future: 

ni^'py^wkhAg^  I  shall  come  to-morrow 
Past: 

ne'py^A'nago V®  I  came  yesterday 

Brmiomhial  Forms  (§§  28-34) 

§  28.  INDEPENDENT  MODE 

AorlBt 


I 
tie 

we  excl. 

we  incl. 
ke pen 

Intransitive 

ne pena 

mo 

us  exd. 

usincl. 

thee 

ye 

him 

them 

it,  them,  in- 
animate 

ke-fU 

ke-Tuptoa 

ne-Awa 

ne^WAgi 

ne-a 

ke-nepena 

ke-^nepena 

ne-dpena 

ne^pena 

ne-dpena 

ke-apena 
ke-dpena 
ke-dpena 

thou 

ye 
ke pwa 

ke 

ke-i 
ke-ipena 

ke-dtoa 

ke-dtoAgi 

ke-a 

ke-ipwa 
ke-ipena 

ke-dpwa 
ke-dpwa 
ke-dpwa 

he  [it] 


f- 

u- 


-  -wi] 


they,  animate; 
[they,  inani- 
mate] 


wAgi 
--6ni] 


ne-gwa 

ne-gundna 

ke-gundna 

ke-gwa 

kei^utodtoa 

-dica 

-droa 

-Amwa 


ne-g6gi 

ne-gundnAgi 

ke-gundnAgi 

ke-g6gi 

ke-ifuwdwAgi 

•dtoAgi 

•dwAgi 

-Amdgi 


In  the  line  containing  the  intransitive  verb  the  forms  for  animate 
subject,  third  person,  are  given  in  the  first  line;  those  for  inanimate 
subject,  in  the  second  line.  In  the  transitive  verb  no  forms  with 
inanimate  subject  occur. 

,The  future  forms  have  nl  and  Jci  as  prefixes  in  place  of  ne  and  Ice. 

The  future  of  the  intransitive  has  the  prefix  wL     No  future  forms  of 

the  transitive  third  person  subject  with  third  person  object  have  been 

recorded. 

[Such  a  form  is  wine^aw*'  he  shall  slay  it  (his  dog)  178.2.  Ob- 
serve vn-  as  prefix.  It  may  be  noted  that  intransitive  futures 
occur  without  this  prefix;  for  instance,  nf'py^  (quoted  §  27)  i  shall 

COME. — ^T.  M.] 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  the  intransitive  forms: 

ne'^py^  I  come,  I  came  (see  pyd  [§  16]) 

nipy^  I  shall  come  270.21 

ke'^py"  you  come,  you  came 

jw/dw*  he  comes,  he  came 

Aiw*  he  says,  he  said  26.12, 14 

pyafmigAtvf^  it  comes,  it  came  (-migAt-  of  the  inanimate  is  a 

secondary  stem  of  a  connective,  and  is  a  peculiarity  of  gender 

[see  §  20]) 

§28 
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pyaWAg*  they  came  22.14 

pyd'pahowAg  they  come  a-rumiing  276.13  (rpaho-  [§  19]) 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  transitive  forms: 

kewdpAtnen^  I  look  at  thee  (wd^A  initial  stem  to  look  at;  -m- 

[§§21,37];  cf.  also  §  8  end) 
laepydtcindnen^  I  have  come  to  fetch  you  away  50.1,  10  {pydtci: 

see  under  pyd  [§  16,  also  §  8];  -wd-  to  fetch;  -n-  instrumental 

particle  [§21];  see  also  §8) 
kepydtciwdfAmea^  I  have  come  to  visit  thee  242.11 
ketepdnen^  I  am  fond  of  thee  314.4 
kivnpumen''  I  shall  eat  with  you  252.4  (w-  [§  16J;  -pu-  [§  21]; 

-m-[§§21,37]) 
kihawihen^  I  shall  lend  it  to  thee  302.8 
kepya^nepw*  I  have  brought  to  you  90.1  {pyd-  [§  16];  -t-  [§  8]; 

-0-  [§  19]) 
kiTi^^om^nepw*  I  shall  call  you  356.16 
netwaw»  I  fear  him  366.2  (-s-  [§  21]) 
newdpAmsiW^  I  look  at  him  (wdpA  and  m  as  above) 
nlnamUihw^  I  am  going  to  visit  him  258.1  (nawi-  to  see;  h  for  hd 

[kilm-pu/^  you  shall  go  356.15],  or  -A-  [§21]) 
nlmdwiwdpAmeiyf^  I  shall  go  and  visit  him  230.22  (mdwi-  [§  16]; 

-m-  [§§21,37];  nima^pAmaw*  at  260.12,  268.19  is  the  same 

form  with  loss  of  the  syllable  wi  [cf.  §  12]) 
nepya^nanawAg*  I  have  come  to  take  them  away  {pydtc  for 

pydtci'  [§  16];  -a  [§  19];  nd  to  fetch;  -n-  instrumental  [§  21]) 
netenawAg*  I  call  them  330.6 
nitmpxmawAg*  I  shall  see  them  298.12  (a  mild  imperative,  let 

ME  SEE  them) 
ne'wdpAif  I  look  at  it  (-<-  [§§21,37]) 
nepyafcinanapen*  we  (excl.)  have  come  to  take  him  58.8  {pydtd 

[§§8, 16] ;  nd  to  fetch;  -n-  [§21]) 
ne7i€5apen*  we  (excl.)  have  slain  him  160.4 
klmdwiw&pAtkpei)!^  we  (incl.)  shall  go  look  at  it  284.8  {mdm- 

[§16];  wdpA'  as  above;  -t-  [§§21, 37]) 
ki*tiwii;(JpA^apen*  we  (incl.)  are  going  on  a  journey  to  see  it 

338.7  (kiwi-  an  initial  stem  denoting  indefinite  motion;   [cf. 

^  §  16]) 
ke^wdpA^m^  thou  lookest  at  me  (-m-  [§§21,  37]) 
kin^sapen*  we  shall  slay  him  90.6  (a  mild  command) 
kiwdwdpAmipenfi-tcd'*    thou    wilt    examine    us   (excl.)   290.23 

(wdwdpA  a  reduplicated  form  of  wdpA-;  -mr  [§§  21,  37]),  a 

mild  command 
kewd'pAina,w^  thou  lookest  at  him 
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kiTiedfcimaw*  thou  wilt  scold  at  him  284.4  (mild  imperative) 
lapdgwiheiw^  thou  wilt  run  him  oflf  284.5 

klAmaw*  thou  wilt  say  to  him  98.9,  382.12  (-n-  is  an  inter- 
vocalic particle  [see  §21]) 
IsiwApAmBkWAgi  thou  wilt  see  them  (animate)  246.15 
kitdpihawAg^  thou  wilt  make  them  happy  276.23 
k&wdpAf^  thou  lookest  at  it  (-^[§§  21,  37]) 
netvdpAmegw^  he  looked  at  me  368.19  (-me-  [§§  8, 21,  37]) 
lanAgAnegunhn^  he  will  leave  us  (incl.  =  thee  and  me)  178.18 
2>2/anaw*  he  brought  (something  alive)  58.5  (pyd-  [§  16];  -n-  [§  21]) 
fciyomaw*  she  carries  it  (her  child)  about  on  her  back  (H-  [§16]; 

-I/,  a  glide  [§  8];  ^-  [§  19];  -m-  [§ 21]) 
fci4fiH7?ifi^w*  he  succeeds  in  persuading  him  (JcasM-  [§  16] ;  -m-  [§21]) 
wdpAtAmw*  he  looks  at  it 
Jfco^iAAmw*  he  erases  it  (Jcdsir  [§  16];  -h-  [§  21]) 
netcdgimAuihego^  they  took  everything  I  had  276. 15  {tcdgi-  [§  16] ; 

-gog  for  -gdg^ 
MpydniUdgog^  they  shall  come  to  thee  348.2 
iDwdpesihihegog^  they  will  set  thee  crazy  309.20 
l^hAmwdhAmvmkog^  they  will   often  use  thee  for  food  330.22 
(reduplication   to   express  frequency   [§25];  -Icog*  for  -gog*; 
confusion  of  Tc  and  g  [see  §  3];  ^mm-  initial  stem  to  eat;  h 
[both  times]  a  glide  [§  8];  -u-  to  prevent  -wk-) 
kiAigog*  they  will  call  thee  110.9 

When  the  initial  stem  of  a  verb  begins  with  a  vowel  in  the  aorist, 
an  intervocalic  consonant  -t-  is  inserted  between  pronoun  and  stem ; 
in  the  future  this  insertion  does  not  occur. 

Aorist: 

ne'iaw*  I  am,  I  remain;  I  was,  I  remained 
Ice- taw*  you  are,  you  remain ;  you  were,  you  remained 
a'wiv)^  he  is,  he  remains ;  he  was,  he  remained 
avn'migA'iw*  it  is,  it  remains;  it  was,  it  remained  (for  -migAt-  cf. 
§20) 

Future: 

m''a'W*  I  shall  be,  I  shall  remain 
Jci''a'W*  you  will  be,  you  will  remain 
wl''a'vn^w°^  he  will  be,  he  will  remain 
wl'a'Wl'migA''tw*  it  will  be,  it  will  remain 
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The  indicatiye  negative  has  the  same  form  as  the  conjunctive  with 
the  negative,  which  replaces  d  and  wl.  All  the  endings  have  i  as 
terminal  vowel  (never  e) ,  and  take  the  additional  suffix  -ni. 

[It  is  Ukely  that  d  and  the  %  of  vn  are  aspirated  vowels.  This 
\irould  account  for  the  regular  conversion  of  Jc,  p,  f ,  to  'Ic,  *p,  '<,  after 
them ;  and  also  for  the  insertion  of  h  after  them  and  before  a  vowel. 
The  elements  nv-  and  H-  have  a  similar  effect  (see  §  28). — T.  M.] 

Intransitive  forms: 

winouTiyan'  I  shall  go  out  320.20  (conj.  fut.) 
wi'pyayan*  I  shall  then  come  296.21  (conj.  fut.) 
wi'j>«nuyan*  I  am  going  home  256.14,  258.23  (conj.  fut.) 
ynndgwdjeLD^  I  shall  go  (conj.  fut.) 
a'pydyag®  when  we  (excl.)  came  (conj.  aor.) 
vni'dmenwipemdtesijeLg'  that  we  (excl.)  may  have  good  health 

(conj.  fut.) 
a*pyayAgw*  when  we  (incl.)  came  (conj.  aor.) 
tUiijAii^  when  thou  saidst  116.20  (conj.  aor.) 
ynnepeyAn^  thou  wilt  die  296.20  (conj.  fut.) 
wiwapdmoyAn*  thou  hadst  better  flee  for  thy  life  98.5  (conj.  fut.; 

wdp-  [§  16];  -d-  [§  19];  -m-  [§§  21, 37];  -o-  [§  40]) 
wl'd'tcimojAn^  that  thou  talkest   322.16   (conj.  fut.;    -m-  -o- 

[§§  21,  40]) 
wiAindmoyAn*  thou  shouldst  flee  98.8  (conj.  fut.) 
pemdmojAn^  in  thy  flight  98.5  (subj.  pres.) 
JcldpydtdjAn^  when  thou  hast  brought  (it)  here  320.20  (subj .  pres. ; 

Jnci-  pyd-  [§  16];  -f-  [§  8];  -o^  [§  19]) 
wdpikdvmsdyAii^  start  and  take  another  step  128.18  (subj.  pres.; 

wdpi-[il6]]  -vsdr  [1 19]) 
pyd'yAH^  if  you  should  come  320.4  (subj.  pres.) 
k'pemiwdpdmutc^  then  he  started  to  begin  to  flee  154. 10  (conj.  aor. ; 

pemi'  wdpir  [§  16];  -drWrVr-  [§§19,  37,  40]) 
k^pemusdtc^  then  he  walked  along  104.19  (conj.  aor.;  pem-  for 

pemir  [§  16]  before  vowel;  -vsd-  [§  19]) 
&Aitc*  then  he  said  48.21;  58.26,27;  114.2,9;  118.21,23  (conj.aor.) 
k'Jclyv^dtc^  then  he  walked  about  252.17  (conj.  aor.;  Jcl-y^usdr- 

[§§16,8,19]) 
and^ti^tc'  then  he  started  away  240.19  (conj.  aor.) 
kpydtc^  then  he  came  326.22  (conj.  aor.) 
k'penutc^  then  he  went  away  326.2  (conj.  aor.) 
pydnit^  should  he  come  156.21  (subj.  pres.) 
pitigdte*^  that  he  entered  18.4  (subj.  past) 
wi'pydnitc* .when  he  would  come  298.11  (conj.  fut.;  -ni-  [§  34]) 
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aJiAnemivxipusdweLtc^  they  continued  to  start  oflf  on  a  walk  108.8^ 

(conj.  aor.;  JiAnemiwdp-  [wdpi-]  -usor  [§§16, 19]) 
k'klyusdwdkic^  they  tramped  about  136.14  (Id-y-v^d-  [§§  16,  8, 19]) 
a'pj/awatc*  when  they  came  120.7,  166.22  (conj.  aor.) 
a*pomwatc*  then  they  halted  to  camp  166.13  (conj.  aor.;  poni- 

[§  16]) 
kUAglweLtc^  they  halted  166.7  (conj.  aor.;  nagi  [§  16]) 
ebnepdwhtc^  they  slept  334.19  (conj.  aor.) 
a'p^nt^watc*  then  they  went  away  334.19  (conj.  aor.) 
wi*p€mdmuwatc*  then  it  was  their  purpose  to  begin  to  flee  (conj. 

fut.;  pem-d-m-U'  [§§  16,  19,  21,  37,  40]) 

Transitive  forms: 

witAcineaA!^  I  shall  kill  her  102.1  (conj.  fut.;  ne^-  to  kill) 
dgwitcd  wl7i€«6nanin'  I  do  not  mean  to  kill  thee  54.23  (conj.  fut. ; 

-n'  negative  suffix) 
hwdwUAmawijAJi^  when  you  (singular)  taunted  me  about  him 

330.16  (conj.  aor.) 
a'^'camiyAn*  you  (singular)  gave  them  to  me  to  eat  (conj.  aor.) 
wipdp^5fa?n€nag®  we  (excl.)  shall  now  club  you  to  death   160.6 

(conj.  fut.;    pdpAga-  reduplicated  form  of  a   stem  allied  to 

p^fl'[i]-[§§14,20];-7n€-[§§8,21]) 
7i6ciyAn®if  thouslayme54.21  (subj.pres.;  n€«-,n€c-toslay[see  §9]) 
wthdWAUAic^  wilt  thou  carry  them  away?  54.21  (conj.  fut.) 
wiifc^^^miTiaiyiyagw^  that  ye  will  bless  me  380.7  (conj.  fut.) 
ai^Piimatc  he  looked  at  her  298.20  (conj.  aor.;  -tc  for  -U^  before 

a  vowel) 
a'fctt^atc*  he  feared  him  366.22  (conj.  aor.;  -«-  [§  21.7]) 
aAinatc*  he  said  to  him  (her)  240.16,  290.18  (conj. aor.;  -n-  [§  21]) 
h^hlcinesatc^  after  she  had  slain  (an  animate  object)  254.19  (conj. 

aor.;  Iclci-  [§  16];  nes-  to  slay) 
B,vn  pumeitc.^  he  then  ate  with  them  296.8  (conj.  aor. ;  vyl-pu-m- 

[§§16,21,37]) 
a^txsHmatc  slie  succeeded  in  persuading  her  102.6  (conj.  aor.; 

TcAski  -m-  [§§  16,  21];  -tc  for  -ta^  before  a  vowel) 
eipydtdhw^tc^  he  then  fetched  (an  animate  object)  266.15  (conj. 

aor.;  pyd't-d-hw-  [§§  16,  8,  19,  21]) 
kwdpAtAg^  he  then  looked  at  (the  inanimate  thing)  222.22,  248.3 

(conj.  aor.;  -^  [§§  21,  37]) 
nd" kisJcogen Ag^  she  also  washed  it  178.21  (conj.  aor.;  nd'ia  also, 

again;  -a  lost  before  a-;  Tcog-v^  [§§  8,  16,  21]) 
'ApemymtA^  so  he  shot  at  (the  inanimate  object)  252.19  (conj. 

aor.;  -<-[§§  21,37]) 
SLWdpAcimiwatc^  when  they  poke  fun  at  me  322.12  (conj.  aor.; 

wdpA  to  look  at) 
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ina.dnAtutATnu'k^  thus  they  begged  of  thee  382.14  (conj.  aor.) 
an€«awatc*  then  they  killed  him  294.8,  296.2  (conj.  aor.) 
aAinawatc'  then  they  told  him  32.5  (conj.  aor.;  -ri-  [§  21]) 
7iati?awat®  should  they  see  them  192.11  (subj.  pres.) 

[It  would  seem  that  under  some  conditions  d-  and  wv-  may  be  used 
vrith  the  subjunctive  (see  §  35.4).     Examples  are: 

a*pomwate*®  when  they  had  camped  96.2  (pronominal  form  of 

subjunctive  past) 
wiioapamute'®  it  was  his  purpose  to  flee  218.14  (pronominal  form 

of  subjunctive  past;  wdp-^m-u-  [§§  16,  19,  21,  and  37,  40]) 
wimi^te*®  she  would  have  eaten  96.3 
vnpemwAge^  I  would  have  shot  it  254.20  — T.  M.] 
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Apparently  these  forms  are  distantly  related  to  the  other  dependent 
modes.  This  appears  clearly  in  the  forms  for  the  third  person  ani- 
mate, exclusive,  inclusive,  and  second  person  plural.  The  character 
of  most  of  the  potential  forms  is  -Jc-.    Examples  are — 

na«a'kAp*  you  (sing.)  would  have  come  back  to  life  116.17  (poten- 
tial) 

manoAriyakAp*  you  (sing.)  would  have  much  of  it  (potential) 

JciydwAinikAn^  you  (sing.)  might  be  jealous  of  me  216.15  (JdydWA 
jealous;  -m-[§21];  potential) 

iTienAga'a  I  should  have  said  to  thee  314.3  (potential) 

ugimdwia^  he  would  have  become  chief  26.16  (potential  subjunc- 
tive) 

nesegus^  he  would  have  been  killed  168.13  {nes-  initial  stem  to 
kill;  -e-[§8];  -^-[§41];  potential  subjunctive) 

miciyagagu**  you  (pi.)  might  give  to  him  (potential  subjunctive) 
32.11 

Jcdt^  aiydpAmi  'aryohipyd'kAn^  thou  shalt  not  return  to  this  place 
again  146.20  (prohibitive;  -pya-  from  pj/a-[§  16]);  aiyo'*  here; 
aiydpAmi  back) 

Jcdta  JeuseTcyd'ksik}'  be  ye  not  afraid  190.21  (prohibitive;  -'kak"  for 
-'kag";  confusion  of  -g-  and  fc  [§  3];  -se-  [§§8,  21]) 

Jcdta  nuvnkkg^  do  not  go  out  12.4  (prohibitive;  nuvn  initial  stem 
out) 

Jcdta,  nesimdJietigd,  sdpigwd'kaku  don't,  oh  my  little  brothers, 
peep  282.4,  6,  8,  10  (prohibitive;  -Jcu  for  -gu) 

Jcdta  vnn^  sdplgvxikitci  let  no  one  of  you  peep  280.25  (prohibi- 
tive) 

Jcdta  UAtawdpikAn^  thou  shalt  not  try  to  peep  at  me  118.10  (pro- 
hibitive; -wdp-  for  wdpA  look  at) 

Jcdta,  nxJcd'ne,  AsdmihikAii^  don't,  my  friend,  be  too  cruel  with 
me  330.17  (prohibitive) 

Jcdtf^  a^ami'kag*  ye  shall  not  tell  onus  (excl.)  152.10  (prohibitive) 

Jcdia  wvna  UAtAwdpVldtc  uwiya^  none  of  you  shall  try  to  look  at 
me  280.19  (prohibitive;  wdp  for  wdpA) 
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Intransitive 
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It.  them.  Inanimate  .... 
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1 

'AmowiUce 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  third  person  these  forms  are  similar  to 

those  of  the  subjunctive,  except  that  -tee  is  found  when  the  subjunctive 

substitutes  -te. 

pyd'tay^  let  us  come  (from  pyd-  [§  16]) 

pyd'nu  or  pydnu'  come  thou  304.17 

tetepusdn''  walk  thou  in  a  circle  376.12  {tetep-  [§  16];  -usd-  [§  19]) 

mivnuM  out  of  doors  with  you  292.15  (nuwv-  out) 

Iclyusdn''  walk  thou  about  300.2  (H-  [§16];  -y  [§8]^  -usd-  [§  19]) 

htwin'^  stay  thou  42.21 

TiApixi}^  sit  down  28.3  {Api-  initial  stem  to  sit;  A-  really  belongs  to 

aiyo) 
pyd'gu  or  pydgu'  come  ye 
Jiawik^  remain  ye  48.23  (confusion  of  Jc  and  g) 
ndgwaku  begone  58.13 
mdwiriAne^o^  go  ye  in  pursuit  358.24  (mdwi-  [§  16];  -n-  [§21];  -f- 

[§8];  -go^  for -ga  [1 6]) 
pydtc^  let  him  come 
pj/awatc®  let  them  come 

wdpAiriin^  look  thou  at  me  322.3  {wdpA-  to  look  at;  -m-  [§21]) 
pdnimi  speak  thou  no  more  to  him  56.3  (poni-  [§  16];  -m-  [§  21]) 
TudwinAtuini  ask  him  to  come  366.19,  368.2  {vrvdwi'  [§  16]) 
wdpArne'^i''  look  ye  at  him  242.19  (wdpA-;  -m-  [§21];  -e-  [§8]) 
[In  djnna/iwinhge  open  it  and  set  us  (excl.)  free  290.22  -ndge 

is  a  palpable  error  for  -n&ge,  for  the  subject  is  thou. — T.  M.] 

§  32.  THE  INTEBBOaATIVE  MODE 

There  is  an  interrogative  mode  that  plays  the  r6le  of  an  indirect 
question.  It  has  some  points  in  common  with  the  conjunctive 
mode;  it  is  a  subordinate  mode;  it  makes  use  of  the  syllabic  aug- 
ments d  and  wl  to  express  indefinite  and  future  tenses;  it  has  a  com- 
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plete  set  of  pronominal  forms  from  which,  in  turn,  are  derived 
others  that  are  used  to  express  further  degrees  of  subordination. 
The  forms  are  as  follows: 

Interrogative  Conjunctive,  Aorist  and  Future 


singular 


Plural 


1st  per.  Zl-r^^^^^  Kxclu.  ^Xivdgdni 

Incl.  ^jWAgwdni 

^^  P^^'  ^Jhvdgwani 

Or    \ 

3d  per.  an.       yy^jgwdhigi 


2d  per.  ^VwAndni 


Or   ] 

3d  per.  an.         t(;t-|^^^ 

fl-  ]       .   .  d"  \ 

3d  per.  inan.     |^.f^^^*  !      3d  per.  inan.      -  \gwdJiini 

These  forms   appear  in  various  connections.     An  example  of  a 
future  is — 

wlwdpipemutlwAgweLn^  when  we  shall  begin  shooting  at  each 
other  20.12  (indirect  question;  wdpi-  [§  16];  pemu-  in  dwdpi- 
pemiUwdtc*  then  they  began  shooting  at  each  other  20.14;  cf. 
rvCpemwdvf'  I  am  going  to  shoot  at  him  248.14;  -tl'  recip- 
rocal [§  38]) 

Three  of  those  used  for  the  aorist  will  be  shown.     One  is  an  in- 
direct question  after  an  imperative  statement. 

IclUAndtucapw^  d'  'cisenogwd^n*  you  should  inquire  how  the  affair 
stood 

Another  is  in  an  indirect  question  after  a  declarative,  negative 
statement. 

dgwinotdgdydnin*  dcisowAndn^  I  did  not  learn  what  their  name 
was 

A  third  use  is  in  the  salutation  of  a  first  meeting  after  a  long 
absence. 

d'pydWAndn*!  and  so  thou  hast  come! 

Without  a,  this  interrogative  appears  in 

dgivi  mechwdJiduu^  ndwdgwin*  did  you  not  see  a  red  swan  80.5,  16; 
82.6  {nd-  to  see  [§  16];  -wdgwi  [§  32];  -n<  [§  29]) 

[No  transitive  forms  are  given  in  the  above  table  for  the  interroga- 
tive subjunctive.     Note,  however, 

n^^agwani  (somebody)  must  have  killed  him  66.7 

§  32 
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This  is  a  form  of  this  class;  -o  corresponds  to  a  of  -^w^  in  this  inde- 
pendent mode;  -gwdn^  as  in  the  table;  but  a-  is  lacking. — T.  M.] 

The  subjimctive  of  the  indirect  question  omits  the  temporal  prefix, 
fiXiA  has  throughout  final  -e  instead  of  -i  {'V)d7idne,  -gwahinej  etc.)- 

[Ti^agwan®  somebody  slew  him  26.15  (the  change  of  the  stem 
vowel  6  to  a  as  in  the  participial  ndsdtf^  he  that  slew  him  26.13) 
should  be  noted. — ^T.  M.] 

§  33.  PABTICIPLA.LS 


Intransitive 


we  excl. 


wetnd. 


-yani 


-page 


-fAgwe 


me  .  . 
us  excl 
ualncl. 
Uiee 


.    .    .    .  j  -rUlni 

ye I  'liAgHwe 

him 'AQa 

them,  an.     .    .    .      -Agigi 

it 1  -Amdni 


them,  Inan 


'ArndTtini 


-ndge 

-ndge 

'Ageta 

-Ageteigi 

-AmOge 

-Amdgini 


'Agwa 
-Agwigi 
'AfnAgwe 
'AiUAgwini 


thou 


-fAVi 


■4yAm 
■ifdge 


-Ata 
-Atcigi 
-AmAfii 
-AmAnini 


Intransitive 


ye 


he 


they,  an. 


-gagwe 


they,  Inan. 


me     .    . 

us  excl.  .  . 

us  incl.  .  . 

thee   .    .  . 

ye  ...  . 
him    .    . 

them,  an.  . 

It   ...  . 
them,  inan. 


-tyagwe 
-igdge 


•dgwa 
-dgwigi 
-A  m&gwe 
-Ajndgwini 


-ta 

-tcigi 

-miga'ki 
-gwiydni 

-ita 

-iteigi 

-iyAmeta 

•iyAmetdgi 

-gunyage           ■ 

-nAgwa 

'iiAgwigi 

■gwiyAgwe 

-'ka 

-'Mgi 

•gwiyAvi 

-nOgwa 

-UAgwigi 

•gwiySgiot 

•^a 

-atdgi 

•giffUd 

-ata 

■atdgi 

-gtoiwaid 

-Aga 

'Agigi 

'AftOmiga^ki 

-Agini 

-Agigi 

-Am6naga''ki 

'JbiRf 


-gwiy&nmi 

-gwiydgifU 

-gvriyAgwhd 

•gwiyAnini 

-guiySgwini 

-gwivOieriU 

-gwiwOtdni 

-Amdmiga'kim 

•Ani6miga''kM 


It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  some  of  the  differences  between 
the  participle  and  the  conjimctive  verb.  In  the  first  place,  the  par- 
ticiple lacks  the  temporal  augment  a  to  denote  indefinite  tense.  In 
the  second  place,  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  initial  stem 
undergoes  change;  this,  however,  is  not  always  maintained  if  the 
vowel  be  i,  o,  or  it.  Finally,  as  observed  from  the  table,  the  singular 
of  the  third  person  animate  intransitive  ends  in  -to,  the  plural  of  the 
same  person  and  gender  ends  in  -tcigiy  and  the  ending  of  the  plmral  of 
the  third  person  inanimate  is  -wiga'Tdni  instead  of  -^migd'ki.     Some 
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of  these  differences  can  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  a  few  participles 
vdth  their  related  conjunctives: 

d/hAnemiJia^tc*  when  he  went  yon  way 
eLTie'miJid^t'^  he  who  went  yon  way 
a'n^miAa'tcig*  they  who  went  yon  way 
a'nemi^miga'ki^n*  they  (the  stones)  that  went  yon  way 

d'pe'me'Jcd'^tc^  when  he  passed  by 
pk'meTca't^  he  who  passed  by 

dfhxxtcCtc*  when  he  came  from  thence 
whft&li^  he  who  came  from  thence 
tpa'^cimiga^ki^'  they  (the  things)  that  came  from  thence 

d^TcVwiia'Uf  when  he  staid  around  them 
Jklwi'^atci^g*  they  who  staid  about  them 
iiin'^amiga'ki^ni  they  (the  things)  that  remained  about 

pkmine'Tca'vxUci^  they  that  chase  70  title  (stem-vowel  e) 
m^'lcadd'mt^  he  who  was  fasting  186  title  (stem-vowel  a) 
manivdnetSL^  he  who  preferred  it  136.6  (stem-vowel  e)  [ending 

-of  for  -Ag^—T.  M.] 
wSLpinlgtvaf^  the  whitcreyed  one  150.1  (stem-vowel  d) 
fapanAt*  the  one  whom  you  love  150.1  (stem-vowel  e) 
toanimat*  the  one  whom  he  had  forsaken  150.7  (stem-vowel  i) 
na«at*  he  that  slew  him  26.13,  17  (stem- vowel  e) 
tcsgdndtauxLtci^  they  of  every  language  22.14   (tcdg  for  tcdgi 

[§16]) 
miJcemdtcig  they  who  had  been  making  love  to  her  46.5  (miJc' 

[§16];  -e-[§8];  -m- [§  21]) 

The  transitive  pronominal  forms  differ  most  widely  where  the  third 
person  is  involved  in  the  subject.  The  transitive  participle  of  the 
third  person  sometimes  has  the  force  of  a  possessive  construction 
combined  with  that  of  an  objective.  Its  sense  is  then  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  noim.  Its  pronominal  endings  are  slightly  different,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  table. 

he  they 


him -ateini  >  -auOteini 

them -atci'  i  -awOtei'i 


it I  -Agi  'Amouatci 

them I  'Agini  \  -AmouatciTU 


These  forms  occur  in  situations  like  these : 

tdnawd'msktcVTi^  his  relative;  viz.,  one  to  whom  he  is  related 

(-m-  [§  21]) 
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tcvna^wd'tA'^g^  his  object  of  relation;  viz.,  ^  thiiig  to  which  he  is 
bound  by  a  tie  {-t-  [§  21]) 

tclnawdmafweLtcVn^  their  relative 

tdnawdH a' mowh^W  their  object  of  relation 

a^p^ma'watc*^'*  the  animate  objects  of  his  view;  viz.,  the  ani- 
mate objects  at  which  he  is  looking  {wdpA-  to  see;  -m-  [§  21]) 

-M^ApA'^Agi^n*  the  inanimate  objects  of  his  view  (-t-  [§  21]) 

tri^ama'watci^'*  their  companions;  viz.,  ones  with  whom  they 
were  in  company  {wl-  [§  16]) 

tmfflf'^Amowatci^n'  their  accompaniments 

i/;i<amatcin*  he  who  accompanied  him  70.14  (full  analysis,  not* 
23,  p.  869;  translation  in  Fox  Texts  not  accurate) 

pyanatcin'  she  whom  he  had  brought 

pdgAmemetcin^  he  who  was  being  hit  26.25  (from  pAg-  [§  14]) 

§  34.  THIRD  PERSON  ANQCATE 

The  third  person  animate,  singular  and  plural,  has  two  forms.  The 
first  of  these  forms  is  -td  for  the  singular,  -wdtci  for  the  plural ;  the 
second  is  -nitd  for  both  singular  and  plural.  The  latter  form  is  used 
in  two  cases.  One  is  syntactic,  and  occurs  when  the  dependent  verb 
is  subordinate  to  a  principal  verb.  The  other  is  psychological,  and 
occurs  when  the  subject  of  the  dependent  verb  plays  a  less  important 
r6le  than  the  subject  of  another  verb;  it  is  a  frequent  construction  in 
narration.  The  subjective  noim  of  the  dependent  verb  takes  on  an 
objective  ending  -WAui  for  the  singular,  and  -wa'i  or  Aa'*  for  the  plural. 

d'^pydtc^  d''pydm\c^  when  he  came  the  other  was  arriving 

o'ni  ne'gute'nw*  d'ndgwd^tc*  .  .  .  Tcd'geyd''^*  a^'pydniHc*  so  then 

once  went  he  away  .  .  .  then  by  and  by  here  came  another 
ite^pihd'w^  dTia'winVtc^  i'^JcwdwA^n^  he  went  over  to  the  place 

where  the  woman  was 
ugi'mdWA^g*  d'plWgdwdHc^j  o'ni  usHna'toaha^*'  a?iu't(nni'tc*  the 

chiefs  then  went  inside,  and  thereupon  the  youths  came  on  out 

The  sam3  thing  happens  to  a  transitive  verb  in  the  same  relation. 
The  change  talses  place  with  the  form  representing  the  subject,  but 
the  form  representing  the  object  remains  unchanged.  The  change 
occurs  when  the  subject  of  a  dependent  verb  becomes  the  object  of 
a  principal  verb.  The  subjective  noim  of  the  dependent  verb  has 
the  objective  ending  -Ani  in  the  singular,  and  -a'i  in  the  plural.  In 
the  following  examples,  the  first  two  show  the  construction  with  an 
intransitive  dependent  verb,  and  the  next  two  show  the  construction 
with  a  transitive  verb. 
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wd'pAma^w^  in^'niwA^n*  d/'pydJii\c^  he  watched  the  man  come 
wd'pAmd^w^  ine^niwsL^'^  d''pydni\c^  he  watched  the  men  come 
wd'pAmd^V)^  ine'niv) A\i^  dne'8dm\c^  pecege' siw A^n^  he  watched  the 

man  kill  a  deer 
nd^wdw^  ine'niwsk^'^  dwdpA'TnanVtc^  ne^niwA'tL^  dnesdnitc^  pecege^- 

siw A^n^  he  beheld  the  men  looking  at  a  man  killing  a  deer 

In  the  third  example,  a  in  d/ae' skTii^tc^  refers  to  pecege^ siwA^n* ,  the 
object  that  was  slain.  In  the  fourth  example,  d  in  dwdpA'manVtc^ 
refers  to  ne^niwA'^n*,  the  object  looked  at  by  the  plural  ine'niwa'*^; 
ne^niwA^n*,  in  turn,  becomes  the  subject  of  dne'skni^tc*^  and  pecegefsi- 
WA^n^  is  the  object. 

[Dr.  Jones  is  slightly  mistaken  regarding  -nilci  in  transitive  forms. 
From  the  Fox  Texts  I  can  make  two  deductions:  namely,  that  when  the 
object  is  the  third  person  animate,  the  form  is  -dnitci  (as  Dr.  Jones 
also  saw);  when  third  person  inanimate,  the  form  is  -^m^7?^V^^  (with 
'aminitci  as  a  variant).  The  -d-  of  -a,nit€i  is  the  same  pronominal  ele- 
ment to  be  seen  in  a — 8,'iodtci  (§  29),  etc.;  while  m/zi/-  is  related  to  A^n- 
in  'Axnwa  (§  28);  attio  in  a — AxnoiDdlci  (§  29);  -Amd-  -Amaw-  of  the 
double  object,  etc.  Contrast  d'tcdgATn^nitc^  then  they  ate  it  all  (ani- 
mate) 294.10  {a — nitc^  [§  29];  tcdg-  for  tcdgi-  totality  [§  16]  by  con- 
traction [§  10];  Am-  for  Amw-  to  eat  [§  16]  by  elision  [§  12])  with 
kd'kdwAtRmmitc^  they  crunched  them  (bones:  inanimate)  294.10  {kd- 
reduplication  [§  25];  'kdwA-  to  crunch  [§  16];  -t-  [§  21];  d-  dropped 
[§  12]).  And  observe  nd'M'tcdgArnsLW^tc^  again  they  ate  it  (animate) 
ALL  296.3  (for  nd'if^  again  d-  [§  10];  d — dwdwtc^  [§  29])  and  s.'kdkdwA' 
^Amowatc*  THEN  THEY  crunched  them  (bones:  inanimate)296.o  (d— iime?'- 
todtd^  [§  29]),  where  no  change  in  the  third  person  subject  occurs.  Note 
also  07iam<?7ia^Aminitc*THEN  they  vomited  them  (inanimate)  294. 13  (for 
on*-d-),  but  Skme7nenatH,mowu.tc^  then  they  vomited  them  (inanimate) 
296.6  (for  d — Amowdtd  [§  29]).  Further  compare  a'^Yd/^dvmminitc* 
172.19,  a*^  'dld'/^^Aminitc*  172. 16,  then  he  took  it  in  his  hand  {a  'ddp-^ 
A'idp-  initial  stem;  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21J)  with  a'^'dS/^^nAg*  then  he 
TOOK  IT  172.5  (d — Ag*  [§  29];  k'a'tdpenA^  174.15  is  a  variant;  m^'A'dd- 
'penA^  172.12  is  for  lii^a-).  See  also  22.23;  68.13;  150.15, 17;  160.18; 
166.19;  172.14,  17;  174.8;  188.21;  244.14;  348.18,  22,  23.  This  Ami 
is  also  to  be  seen  in  an  interrogative  verbal  form  (§  32);  namely,  atAn- 
todtAnnnigwdn^  340. 11,  17.  The  inserted  -;u'-  is  also  noteworthy.  The 
analysis  of  this  is  d — gwdn*  (§  32);  tAu-  to  engage  in  (§  16);  wd 
SOUND  (§  20).  He  sounded  it  (i.  e.,  his  voice)  out  is  a  close  ren- 
dering.- 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  same  device  of  inserting  -ni-  is  used 
in  the  subjunctive;  e.  g.,  pydnit^  156,21  should  he  chance  to 
come. — T.  M.] 
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Use  of  the  Possessed  Noun  as  Subject  of  a  Verb 

An  independent  verb  with  the  possessed  noun  of  the  third  person 
used  as  the  subject  changes  the  form  of  its  pronominal  ending  from 
-!(;**  to  -niwAn*  in  the  singular  and  from  -WAg*  to  -^iwa'^  in  the  plural. 
The  change  is  one  of  concord  between  the  subject  and  the  verb. 

utAnemd'herriA^n*  pya'niwA^n*  his  dog  comes 
utAnemdhe'mv)dwA''n^  pyd'mw A^n}  their  dog  comes 
utAnemo'Jiemd^^*  pya'niwa^**  his  dogs  come 
vJtAnemohe'mwdwa^^^  pya'ni\^a^'*  their  dogs  come 

The  next  set  of  examples  are  of  the  independent  transitive  verb. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  change  of  the  pronominal  ending  concerns 
only  the  one  representing  the  subject;  the  one  standing  for  the 
object  remains  the  same. 

utAuemd'hem^'^n*  tt^d'piimaniwA^n*  ma'^hwdWA^n^  his  dog  looked  at 
the  wolf  (a  in  wd'pAmsiniwA'^n*  is  an  objective  sign,  and  refers 
to  ma^'hwdWA^n*,  the  object  of  the  verb) 

lUAnemd'hema^'*  wd^pAmdrdwei'''^  ma'^liwdwa^^*  his  dogs  watched 
the  wolves 

If  the  object  of  the  verb  become  in  turn  the  subject  of  a  dependent 
clause,  it  will  still  keep  its  objective  form;  but  its  verb  will  be  of  the 
dependent  group.  The  object  of  the  main  verb  will  be  represented 
as  subject  of  the  dependent  verb  by  -nitci  (ni  in  -mtd  is  thp  same  as 
ni  in  -niwAn*).  As  in  the  case  of  the  independent  verb,  so  in  that  of 
the  dependent  verb,  the  sign  of  the  object  is  unmodified. 

utAnemd'hemA^n^wdpAmdniwA^i^  in^^niwA^n^  dn^'sdni^c^  ma'^hwdr 
WA^n*  his  dog  looked  at  the  man  who  was  killing  the  wolf 
(a  in  dne'saniHc^  refers  to  ma'%wdwA^nij  the  object  that  was 
killed;  and  nitci  in  the  same  verb  refers  to  ine^niwA'^n^,  the 
subject  who  did  the  killing;  the  verb  is  of  the  conjunctive 
mode) . 

If  the  verb  of  the  possessed  subject  contain  a  dependent  clause 
with  object,  it  will  keep  the  singular  -niwAn*,  even  though  the 
possessed  subject  be  plural. 

utAnemdhe'mwdwH.^'^  wd'pAmdniwA^n^  raa'^JiwdWA^'n^  d^pemine- 
^Jca^'wdniHc*  Ico'Tcd' cdhA^n*  their  dogs  looked  at  the  wolf  chasing 
the  pig 

utAnemoJie^mwdwH.^'^  wd^pAmdniwA^n^  ma^'hwdwa^'*  d^pemine- 
^Ica^'wdniHc^  Jco'lco'cdha^'^  their  dogs  watched  the  wolves  chas- 
ing the  pigs 
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There  is  also  a  peculiarity  of  construction  belonging  to  the  pos- 
sessed inanimate  noun  of  the  third  person  when  used  as  the  subject 
of  an  intransitive  verb.  The  pronominal  ending  representing  the 
subject  of  the  independent  verb  is  changed  from  -w*  to  -niw*  in  the 
singular,  and  from  -on'  to  -niwAU*  in  the  plural.  These  peculiarities 
can  be  observed  from  an  illustration  of  an  independent  intransitive 
verb. 

utA'seni^m*  pyd'migAteni^w^  his  stone  comes  this  way 
utAse'nimA^'n*  pydmigAte'mwA^n^  his  stones  come  hitherward 

The  construction  is  not  so  simple  with  a  transitive  verb.  If  the 
verb  takes  an  object  which  in  turn  becomes  the  subject  of  a  subordi- 
nate clause,  then  its  pronominal  subject  becomes  -^iwAn*  for  both 
the  singular  and  the  plural. 

utA'senVm*  mecugm'iiiwA^n^  nefniwA'n^  (i^pemine'Tca'^wamiHc* 
i'^TcwdWA^n*  his  stone  hit  the  man  who  was  chasing  the  woman 

utAse^nimA^n*  mecugm' niwA^n^  ne'niwa^'*  d'pemineJca''wdni^tc* 
i'^hwdwa^^^  his  stones  hit  the  men  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
women 

If  there  be  only  the  subject,  verb,  and  object,  then  the  verb 
assumes  dependent  form.  The  ending  of  the  pronominal  element 
representing  the  subject  of  an  assertive  verb  is  -nitci,  which  at  once 
looks  like  an  animate  form  of  the  conjimctive.  But  there  are  three 
peculiarities  which  point  toward  a  passive  participial.  One  is  the 
presence  of  -gwi-  before  -nitc^.  This  -gm-  seems  to  be  the  same  as  -g-  or 
-gu'f  which,  occurring  in  the  same  place,  expresses  a  passive  relation. 
Another  peculiarity  is  that  the  first  vowel  of  the  initial  stem  imder- 
goes  change.  Finally,  the  syllabic  augment  d  is  wanting.  Change 
of  the  vowel  of  an  initial  stem,  and  the  absence  of  the  augment  dy  are 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  participial. 

vtA^senVm*  macu'gwini^tc*  ine^niwA'^n*  his  stone  hit  the  man 
utAsefniniA^n^  macu'gwini^tc*  ine'niwA^n*  his  stones  struck  the  man 

The  active  transitive  form  of  the  verb  is  me'cwdw^  he  hit  him 
WFTH  A  MISSILE.     The  animate  passive  conjimctive  is  dme'cugu'tc* 

WHEN  he  was  struck  BY  A  MISSILE. 

[Here  should  be  mentioned  the  peculiar  treatment  of  a  possessed 
inanimate  noun  of  the  first  person  with  a  transitive  verb  taking  an 
animate  object.  In  this  case  the  form  of  the  verb  is  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  passive  [§  41],  but  the  incorporated  pronominal  object 
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immediately  precedes  the  final  termination.  An  example  is  nlpi-k^ 
netdwatBgw^  my  abbow  was  cabbyino  it  away  (fbom  me)  80.19;  82. 
8,  21;  mpiku'*  netdwAtsLgw^  my  abbow  was  oabrying  it  away  (fbom 
me)  80.8.  The  analysis  of  the  last  is  ri-  my;  m-  suflBx  omitted  (§  45) ; 
Ipi  ABBOW ;  'hi**  VEBitY ;  ne — gy>^  i  am  (§  41) ;  the  -d-  before  the  -gtp^  is 
the  same  objective  incorporated  third  person  pronoun  met  in  §  §  28, 29 
(e.g.,  dneshUf  then  he  slew  him)  .  The  t  after  ne-  is  inserted  accord- 
ing to  §  28 ;  aw  A'  dwa-  is  an  initial  stem  (§  16)  meaning  to  cabby  away  ; 
the  following  t  seems  to  be  a  reflex  of  the  inanimate  subject  (see  §  21). 
I  may  add,  nlpt-Jc^  is  merely  a  reduction  of  nlpi-Jcu*  by  stress  (§  6). — 
T.M.] 

Use  of  the  PoBseased  Noun  of  the  Third  Person  as  the  Object  of  a  Verb 

Ambiguity  is  likely  to  arise  when  a  possessed  noun  of  the  third 
person,  like  o'sau*  his  fatheb,  becomes  the  object  of  a  verb.  In  a 
sentence  like  nUwdw^  d'sAu^  he  saw  his  fatheb  there  are  two  possible 
fathers:  one  is  the  father  of  the  subject,  and  the  other  is  the  father 
of  somebody  else.  The  sentence,  however,  implies  but  a  single 
father,  but  which  one  is  meant  is  not  made  positive  by  any  special 
form.  As  the  sentence  stands,  the  reference  is  rather  to  the  father 
of  the  subject.  But  if  the  father  of  another  be  in  mind,  and  there 
be  a  desire  to  avoid  ambiguity,  then  one  of  two  methods  is  employed. 
In  the  one  the  name  of  the  son  appears  before  the  possessed  noim, 
the  name  ending  with  the  sign  of  the  objective : 

nd'wdw^  PdgwA'nvwK'n^  o'«An*  he  saw  Running-Wolf's  father 

In  the  other,  use  is  made  of  an  incorporated  dative  construction. 

ndtA'mawa'w^  o'sau*,  the  literal  rendering  of  which  is  he  saw  rr 
FOB  HIM  his  fatheb;  and  the  sense  of  which  is  he  saw  him 
WHO  "was  fatheb  to  anotheb.  The  vowel  a  after  ^  is  an 
inanimate  pronominal  element.  It  is  objective,  while  a  of 
the  penult  is  animate  and  in  a  dative  relation,  [nd-  is  an 
initial  stem,  to  see;  A-  is  an  intervocalic  (§  8) ;  -dvf'  (§  28). — 
T.  M.]  j 

The*  -Amav)'  of  ndt'AindLwdvf^  is   identical  with  the  -Amavy  of  | 
iipf.A*mawm»  untie  this  fob  me   312.12  {a^V  untie  [§16];  -in*  j 
[§31]);  d' A' pi' Amsiwaic*  then  he  untied  the  thing  and  took  rr 
off  fbom  him  312.13  {d — dt(^  [§  29]) ;  p€mu^Amawi7m  shoot  him  for 
ME  202.18;  204.9  {pemu-  for  pemvm-  [§  12];  -t-  [§  21];  ^nu,  a  pro- 
longation  of  -in^  [§  31]);  slgahAuihwln  poub  it  out  fob  him  (me?)   | 
236.8  (-a-  [§  8];  -h-  [§  21];  -tn  for  -in«  [§  31]  by  contraction  [§  10]  and 
stress  [§6]). 

*  From  here  to  p.  838,  addition  by  T.  Michelson. 
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The  question  of  the  double  object  in  Algonquian  is  not  raised  by  Dr. 
Jones.  It  surely  is  found,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  gather  more  than 
&  fragmentary  series  from  the  Fox  Texts.  The  pronominal  form  of 
the  third  person  object,  singular  or  plural,  animate  or  inanimate,  is 
-jtmaw'  before  vowels,  -ATfid-  {-Arriu-)  before  ccTnsonants.  This  occurs 
immediately  before  the  other  suffixal  pronominal  elements.  It  is  clear 
that  'Amaw-  and  -xttio-  are  related  to  the  -Am-  in  -Amto*  of  the  inde- 
pendent mode  (§  28),  -Amdn',  -AxnAgvf^  'Amowat(f^  etc.,  of  conjunctive 
and  subjunctive  (§  29);  'Amdge\  -xmdgu^^  -Axnaioa^^  etc.,  of  the 
potential,  potential  subjunctive,  prohibitive  (§  30);  -Amd^,  -Amd^zV, 
'AmAgtif^  -hmdgvf^  -Amdmiga^^  etc.,  of  the  participial  (§  33); 
-Ami^'A*,  -Amoiodt(fj  etc.,  of  the  imperative  (§  31)i  Following  are 
examples: 

^a*^aAAmon^  I  burn  him  for  you  (sing.)  380.1  {ke — n^  [§  28]; 

sak'  initial  stem;  -a-  [§  8];  -A-  [§  21]) 
JcesakahAmonejmf^  I  burn  him  for  you  (pi.)  380.6  {ke — tiepvf^ 

[§  28];  the  rest  as  above) 
pemutAmsiVfinu  shoot  him  for  me  202.18  {pernu-  for  peinw-  to 

shoot;  't'  [§  8];  -inn  for  -in^  [§  31]  by  prolongation  [§  5]) 
ahawAtenkms^v^atc  then  he  handed  it  to  him  348.8  (with  she  as 

subj.  174.17)  (for  d.—atcf'  [§  29]  by  contraction  [§  10];  -A-  [§  8]; 

awA  for  awA^  an  initial  stem  [§  16];  -te-  [§  8],  -n-  [§  21]);  see 

also  348.10,  12,  14 
klsakahATnsLyvdpv^  ye  will  burn  him  for  them  180.14  {kl — dpio^ 

[§28];  8a  k-s,n  initial  stem;  -a-  [§  8];  -A-  [§  21]) 
Apt  A'mawm*  untie  it  for  me  312.12  {Api  [dpi-]  to  untie  [§16]; 

-m«[§31]) 
d'A'pi  -A-mawa^cj*  then  he  untied  it  for  him  312.13  {or-dtc^  [§  29]) 
d^pydtenAxnskwitodtc^  then  the}^  brought  it  to  me  376.9  {a — vvodtc^ 

[§  29];  pyd'  motion  hitherward  [§16];  -te-  [§  8];  -n-  [§21]) 
pydtenAxnKvriydgvf  when  you  (pi.)  brought  me  it  376.1  (a-  dropped 

[§  12];  d^-iydgvf  [§  29]) 
dndgonAjnAwdtc^  then    he    shoved    it  into  them  368.1   {a — dtc^ 

[§29];   -n- [§  21];  the  initial  stem  is  ndgo-  [ndgu-  358.3]  to 

shove) 
pydtenSLinswin^  hand  me  them  242.13  (graphic  variant  {or  pydteri" 

Amawm«;  pyd-  [§  16];  -te-  [§  8];  -in^  [§  31]) 
nlrndtoinAtutAmBLwcuijo^  I  shall  go  and  ask  him  for  it  252.20  (m — 

awT**  [§  28];  mdwi-  to  go  [§  16];  nAtu-  [nAto-]  to  ask  [§  16]); 

keriAtot Ainon^  I  ask  it  of  you  380.2,  4  (ke — n«  [§  28]) 
o^a'^AAmawa^  when  he  burns  him  for  him  title  380  {d — dt<^ 

[§  29];  sak-  initial  stem  to  burn  as  an  offering;  -a-  [§  8]; 

-A-  [§  m) 
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aBa^kahkXDAyfawa^  when  they  burn  him  for  them  tttus  380 
{A-^i/wak^  [§  29]) 

ketecinattdRmQn^  such  is  what  I  ask  of  thee  880.5  (graphic  variant 
for  ketAcinAttUAmon^;  he — n^  [§  28];  tAd-  initial  stem  mean- 
ing number) 

uMcirtAtntAJOvi'^  is  what  they  beg  of  thee  382.14  (for  en'  k'id-\ 
In^  [§  47];  a— if  [§  29];  id  thus) 

wUKmacwvn^  tell  them  to  me  350.19  (the  stem  is  wU-  [oTvnr'y  -t-  as 
in§8?];-tn»[§31]) 

ieuiUAmQn  I  told  it  to  you  114.22  (for  ke — n^  [§  28]  by  contrac- 
tion [§  8]) 

tntniAtDAwd'uf^  thou  wilt  tell  it  to  him  178.1  {i^r-^tt^  [§  28]) 

dtdUAmonan*  I  tell  it  to  thee  814.1  {a-^ndn*  [§  29j) 

klvntemone-md^  go  ahead  and  tell  it  to  me  112.15  {kl — ne  [§  28]; 
-emo-  variant  of  -Amo-) 

kiibitemonepwa  1  will  tell  it  to  you  (pi.)  356.6  {kt — nepwa  [§  28]) 

vn'i'citbUBinonAgdvf  what  I  should  tell  you  (pi.)  280.13  («« — 
fiAgmnf  [§  29];  id-  initial  stem  thus;  -amo-  variant  of  -Amo-) 

awdtbUAxnBwiyAn^  when  thou  tauntedst  me  about  him  330.16 
{o—iyAn*  [§  29];  wd-  [§  25]) 

t^2/^^Amaw2^ya^  what  we  (excl.)  would  you  (sing.)  declare  to  us 
864. 20  {wl—iydg^  [  §  29]  ) 

SJeidvMAmbndn^  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  thee  380.13  (a — nan 
[§  29];  klci'  an  initial  stem  denoting  completion  [§  16];  aa  ex- 
cellent example  to  show  that  Jctd-  in  Algonquian  is  not  (as 
is  assumed  in  some  purely  practical  grammars)  merely  a  tense- 
prefix  to  form  the  perfect) 

JuvMAxnsLwi-tcdmeg^  I  should  pierely  like  you  to  tell  it  to  me 
328.14  (i*— i  [§  28] ) 

I  do  not  understand  awitAme^  vMuubnenAgd^^  i  ought  not  to 
HAVE  told  YOU  314.2.  It  is  clear  that  Tia^a*' belongs  in  §  30;  -^mo- 
also  needs  no  elucidation.  The  -ne-  is  a  puzzle;  I  wonder  if  it  stands 
for  -ni-  and  is  the  same  as  the  negative  suffix  -ni  in  §  29? 

According  to  Dr.  Jones,  d'keteminAmAwiyagvf  374.14  (and  similarly 
mddndkaketeminAm^LWiydgv)^  874.9)  means,  not  in  that  you  have 
BLESSED  THEM  FOB  MY  SAKE, — which  the  analysis  would  require, — but 

IN  THAT  YOU  HAVE  DONE  THE  BLESSING  FOB  ME. 

wivyUAxnSiViAge^  at  850.17  is  clear  enough  in  structure  {wl — Age^ 
[§§  29, 35]),  but  certainly  does  not  fit  well  with  Dr.  Jones's  explana- 
tion (Fox  Texts,  p.  351,  footnote  3).     I  suspect  that  the  real  sense  is  i 

MEANT  TO  HAVE  TOLD  (yOU)  ABOUT  THEM  FOB  HIS  SAKE. 

This  -AToaw-  is  also  to  be  seen  in  indefinite  passives,  conjunctive 
mode  [§  41].    Examples  are: 
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a^heJcahAmsimi^  when  I  was  pointed  it  out  374.16  (a — ^;  he^k- 

an  initial  stem,  to  know,  to  tind  out;  -a-  [§  8];  -A-  [§  21]) 
d^kehahAmBwutc^  it  was  pointed  out  for  him  62.8  (a — uU^ ;  -AnujifU)' 

represents  the  inanimate  object) 
Jnce99iSDaLyfrut(f^  when  it  was  done  cooking  for  him  14.18,  21  (iteo0- 

Jdci'  COMPLETION  [§  16];  -anuxw-  variant  of  -uimat^-;  a-  dropped 

[§  12];  Or^Uf) 
apApa'kenAXBBwuU^  then  it  was  taken  away  and  torn  off  him 

158-19(5— w^;  PA'  [§  25];  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21];  pa'Jc-^  to  separate) 
a*  a*  ^JcasAm&vrutcf  they  deprived  him  of  it  and  burnt  it  up  158.19 

{a — ut(^\  contrast  with  this  a  a'^kaatUcf  he  was  burnt  up  160.1) 
a  ^pa'kwdcAin&wutc^  then  it  was  sliced  away  for  him  14.22  (-€' 

[§  21];  contrast  14.23  ahAnemisakicaeukf;  kAnemi-  [§  16]) 

Also  this  'Amaw'  is  to  be  seen  in  the  pronominal  termination 
of  a  transitive  verb  with  possessed  noun  of  the  third  person  as  object 
(§34); 

ane'tAmsLWAgvf  osimAn^  because  we  slew  his  younger  brother 
344.10  {dr-Agyf  [§  29];  ne't-  a  variant  of  ties-  TO  kill  [§§  9, 16]; 
osimAnf;  o  for  u;  u — mAn^  [§  45]). 

The  'Amb-  is  certainly  also  to  be  seen  in  a  transitive  form  of  the 
interrogative  mode,  which,  though  not  given  by  Dr.  Jones,  neverthe- 
less existed: 

kelceJcAnetA.mQwAnan*  you  knew  all  about  it  288.5  {he-  [§  25];  ke^h" 
initial  stem;  -dne-  [§  18];  -^[§  8  or  §  21];  a-  dropped  [f  12]; 
a — wAndn*  [§  32]) 

ndtawdnetkmowAnan^  what  you  desire  in  your  own  mind  180.9 
{ndtav^i]'  to  desire;  -WAndn^  [§  32]) 

In  this  connection  the  peculiar  use  of  -AmOr  in  certain  cases  should 
be  mentioned: 

d'klciimtAmsLgutc^  when  he  was  told  about  them  54.18  (d — ^ 
[§  29];  kid-  completion;  wit-  to  tell;  -gu-  [§  41]) 

OTidslgahAma^iUc  then  she  poured  it  for  her  316.23  (for  071* 
dfUgahAm^gutc^  by  contraction  [§  10];  a — tc^  [§  29];  sig-  an  ini- 
tial stem  meaning  to  pour;  -a-  [§  8 J;  -A-  [§  21];  the  English 
idiom  prevents  this  being  translated  as  a  passive) 

pydtAUAimgutc^  she  was  fetched  it  318.1  (pyd-  [§  16];  -t-  [§  8]; 
-A-  variant  of  -e-  [§  8];  -n-  [§  21];  -d—td^  [§  29];  -gu-  [§  41]) 

kenAtawdnethXDAgdg*  they  ask  it  of  you  382.12  \ke — gdg*  [§  28]; 
riAtaW'  a  by-form  of  nAtu-  to  ask  ;  -dne-  [§  18];  -t-  [§  21]) 

nlwltAxr^^^gtoa-md  of  course  he  will  tell  me  it  328.21  {ni — gwa 
[§  28];  wit-  to  tell) 
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ond^pa^paJcahAmBgxUc  then  it  was  tapped  on  by  him  346.15  (for  on^ 
d'papdkahAumgtitc^;  d—tc^  [§  29];  -gu-  [§  41];  pa-  [§  25];  pak- 
[cf.  d^pdpa^epydhAxmniUf  68.13]  to  tap;  -a-  [§  8];  -A-  [§  21]; 
note  that  the  subject  grammatically  must  be  animate) 

A  double  object  is  clearly  to  be  seen  in  344.6,  7,  15,  24;  346.8:  but 
unfortunately  I  can  not  completely  analyze  the  form;  papakatsjoaLW- 
is  a  variant  for  pdpAgAtAnmw-^  and  the  double  object  is  clear  ipd- 
[§  25];  pAgA'  [pdgi-]  to  strike  with  a  club). 

A  couple  of  examples  where  the  subject  is  the  third  person  pluraL 
and  the  direct  object  third  person  singular  (or  plural),  with  the  second 
person  singular  as  indirect  object,  are — 

kipyd^gof!^  they  will  bring  them  to  you  348.3  {ki — gd§f^  [§  28];  pyd- 
motion  hitherward  [§  16];  -t-  [§  21]  and 

iihawathgog  they  will  fetch  them  to  you  348.4  (for  ki — gog*  [§  28] 
by  contraction  [§  10];  -A-  [§  8];  awa-  variant  of  dwA-  to  fetch 
[§  16];  -t-  [§§  8,  21]).  The  -a-  is  the  same  objective  pronominal 
element  seen  in  n^ — eiwa^  he — B.pwa^  etc.  [§  28];  d—Htci^  a — awdt^yi^ 
etc.  [§  29];  -asa,  -aiodsa  [§  30];  -a to,  -Rtcigi^  -Mcini^  'Utodtcinij  etc, 
[§  33]. 

Allied  to  the  double  object  is  the  treatment  of  a  possessed  noun  as 
the  object  of  a  transitive  verb.  Dr.  Jones  has  treated  the  possessed 
noun  of  the  third  person  as  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb  of  the  third 
person  [§  34].    But  there  are  other  cases. 

Thus  nemlcdm*  neidwAt^gw^  she  carried  my  sacred  bundle  away 
326.24;  328.5,  14;  330.2  {ne-  [§  46];  ne—gvf'  [§  28];  -a-  as  above;  -^ 
[§  28];  dwA'  {oAca-'X  to  carry  away;  -t-  [§  8  or  §  21?]).     As  far  as  the 
verb  is  concerned,  the  structure  is  the  same  as  in  neia*Ktegw*  she  has 
hidden  it  from  me  326.17  {kaki-  is  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  con- 
ceal).    Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  although  the  noun  is 
inanimate,  -d-  is  animate.     An  example  of  where  the  possessed  noun 
!^f    .  •    ••  jis  the  first  person  plural  (incl.)  and  the  subject  is  the  second  person 
■'      .singular  is  ^L^Qtako^komin^  kl/voi^jj/mw*  thou  wilt  take  our  (incl.) 
I  drum  along  348.9  {ke—ndn*  [§  45];  -t-  [§  45];  kv-duf'  [§  28];  -A-  [§  8]; 
-    .      I  wioA-  a  variant  of  dwA-\  -n-  [§  21]).    Observe  that  ahokor^  (348.10, 17) 
drum  is  inanimate,  as  shown  by  the  termination  *  (§  42);  and  that  the 
•  '\*   pronominal  elements  of  \&takokomiX^  are  inanimate;  nevertheless  the 
.  pronominal  elements  incorporated  in  the  verb  are  animate.^ 

Two  kinds  of  participles  drop  the  final  sign  of  the  subject,  and  take 
on  a  lengthened  termination  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to 
enter  into  a  relation  involving  the  use  of  -n'  as  a  final  ending.  One 
is  the  transitive  participle  with  an  animate  subject  and  an  inanimate 
object;  the  nominative  ending  of  this  participle  is  -^**. 

*  From  p.  834  to  here,  addition  by  T.  Michelson. 
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pdmiwd'sdsJcA^g^  one  who  passes  by  flashing  a  light 
nd'waw^  pdmmdsd'sJcAmmitci^^  he  saw  him  that  went  past 
flashing  a  light 

The  same  ending  with  similar  change  occurs  with  an  intransitive 
participle.' 

pa/wacC'g^  one  who  shakes  his  (own)  body  while  lying  down 
wd'pAma^w^  ydii^acimi'nitci^n*  he  looked  at  him  who  lay  shaking 
his  own  body 

The  other  kind  of  participle  is  with  the  subject  ending  in  -<*. 
The  dropping  of  -i^  is  common  with  the  indefinite  passive  participle. 

mi'net*  one  to  whom  he  was  given 

dhigutc*  mlne'wietcVn^  and  so  he  was  told  by  the  one  to  whom  he 
was  given  (-m-  [§21];  see  also  5  8) 

§  3Sm  Syntactic  Use  of  Modes  and  Tenses 

1.  Future. — The  future  sometimes  denotes  expectation,  desire,  and 
exhortation. 

nipy^  I  hope  to  come 
Jcipy^  may  you  come 
im'pyWw^  let  him  come 

2.  Conjunctive, — Tense  for  the  present  and  past  is  indicated  by  the 
syllabic  augment  d-.  If  the  conjunctive  preserves  its  purely  sub- 
ordinate character,  as  when  it  stands  in  an  indirect  relation  to  an 
idea  previously  expressed  or  to  an  independent  statement,  then  the 
augment  a-  is  more  likely  to  refer  to  an  action  as  past.     Thus: 

A'sTcAtc*  W^fyatc*  in  course  of  time  he  came  (cf.  38.14) 
ne'^py^  k'^pydyA^'n*  I  came  when  you  arrived 

But  if  the  conjunctive  departs  from  its  subordinate  function,  then 
the  syllabic  a-  may,  according  to  context,  refer  to  an  occurrence  as 
past,  or  as  extending  up  to,  and  as  taking  place  during,  the  present. 
This  is  the  same  indefinite  tense  of  the  independent  verb. 

hne'pdyd'^n*  I  slept ;  I  am  sleeping 
SLTie^pdyA^'n*  you  slept;  you  are  sleeping 
a'nepaVc*  he  slept;  he  sleeps 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  translations  are  finite  assertions,  and 
are  in  the  indicative  mode,  as  would  be  the  case  for  an  independent 
verb  of  the  same  tense.     They  illustrate  a  peculiar  use  of  the  con- 

§35 
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junctive, — a  use  that  belongs  to  all  narratiye  discourse,  as  in  the 
language  of  myth,  legend,  tradition. 

This  finite  use  is  parallel  to  that  found  in  the  Latin  construction 
of  accusative  with  infinitive. 

The  conjunctive  has  a  future  tense,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
prefix  WI-.  The  temporal  prefix  also  occiu«  with  the  third  person  of 
animate  and  inanimate  independent  forms.  [See  my  note  to  $  28. — 
T.  M.] 

As  in  the  independent  series,  so  here,  the  future  can  be  used  to 
express  vague  anticipation  and  desire. 

wi'Aai/iiVf  dost  thou  expect  to  go? 
wOidtc*  he  wants  to  go 

3.  Dependent  Character  of  the  Pronominal  Forms  of  ike  Negative 
Independent  Verb, — It  is  convenient  at  this  point  to  make  mention  of 
the  negative  forms  of  the  independent  intransitive  verb.  The  negative 
adverb  is  dgw*  no,  not.  Its  position  is  before  the  verb,  and  its  use 
involves  a  modification  of  the  conjunctive.  In  the  first  place,  the 
temporal  vowel  a-  drops  out,  and  so  there  is  no  sign  to  indicate 
indefinite  tense.  In  the  second  place,  all  the  pronominal  elements 
take  on  a  terminal  -ni,  all  the  terminal  vowels  of  the  conjunctive 
being  e. 

The  following  examples  show  some  of  the  forms  with  stem : 

a'gwi  pyd'yani^'n*  I  do  not  come;  I  did  not  come 

a'gwi  pya/yAni'n*  thou  dost  not  come;  thou  didst  not  come 

a'gwi  pyaftcin^  he  does  not  come ;  he  did  not  come 

a'gwi  pydmi' ga^Ta'n*  it  does  not  come;  it  did  not  come 

a'gwi  pyd'ydgVni  they  and  I  do  not  come ;  they  and  I  did  not  come 

For  the  future,  the  negative  independent  verb  has  the  prefiY  */>i-. 

The  negative  of  the  conjunctive  verb  is  indicated  by  pwd'wi.  Its 
use  brings  about  no  change  in  the  form  of  the  verb.  It  stands 
between  the  tense  particles  a-  and  vn-  and  the  verbal  stems. 

a'^pwawipt/dya^n*  when  I  did  not  come 
im'pwawipydVc*  while  he  has  no  desire  to  come 

4.  The  Subjunctive. — The  subjunctive  has  a  variety  of  uses.  In  one 
it  is  used  to  express  an  unfulfilled  wish. 

nafsdt*  may  he  get  well 

po'nepydH^  would  that  he  ceased  from  drunkenness 

In  another  it  is  employed  to  express  a  wish,  as  of  a  prayer.     In 
§35 
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its  use,  it  occurs  with  an  adverb  tai'ydna,  which  conveys  the  desid- 
erative  sense  of  would  that!  oh,  if! 

tai'ydna  pyd't*\  oh,  if  he  would  only  come! 

The  subjunctive  is  also  used  to  express  the  possibility  of  an  action. 

pe'muadH*  he  might  pass  by  on  foot 
tetepu'sdyA^n^  thou  shouldst  walk  around  in  a  circle 

The  same  subjimctive  is  employed  to  express  two  kinds  of  condi- 
tions. In  the  one,  where  the  condition  is  assumed  as  possible,  the 
subjunctive  stands  in  the  protasis;  while  the  future  indicative  of  an 
independent  verb  is  in  the  conclusion.  The  tense  of  the  subjunctive 
is  implied,  and  is  that  of  the  future. 

vn-u'pi'idhd^w^  pyd'miga^^Jc*  he  will  be  pleased  if  it  should  come 

In  the  other,  where  the  condition  is  assumed  as  contrary  to  fact, 
both  clauses  stand  in  the  subjunctive.  The  tense  of  both  clauses  is 
implied;  that  of  the  protasis  is  past,  and  that  of  the  conclusion  is 
present. 

upi'tdhdH*  pyd'migd^^Jc*  he  would  be  pleased  if  it  had  come 

The  forms  of  this  subjunctive  are  connected  with  past  action. 
The  idea  of  relative  time  is  gathered  more  from  implication  of  the 
context  than  from  the  actual  expression  of  some  distinctive  element 
calling  for  past  time.  Some  of  the  uses  to  which  this  subjunctive  is 
put  are  the  following: 

It  is  used  to  express  an  unattained  desire.     It  occurs  with  taiydna. 

iaVydna  1cl'vxUe'^*\  oh,  if  he  only  had  turned  and  come  back! 

It  is  used  as  a  potential. 

ta^TcAmuad'yAne'^*  thou  mightest  have  gone  by  a  short  way  in 
your  walk  across  country 

It  frequently  has  the  force  of  an  indicative,  and,  when  so  used,  the 
verb  makes  use  of  the  tense  particles  d  and  vn.  [See  my  note  to 
§  29. — T.  M.]  But  the  action  is  always  represented  with  reference 
to  an  event  in  the  past. 

I'ni  te'pe'hv*  d'^pemdmvie'^*  it  was  on  that  night  when  he  fled 
for  his  life  {pern-  [§  16];  -^imvr-  [see  -d^  §  19]) 

In  this  connection  it  often  occurs  with  an  adverb,  Jce'yakA^p^j 
which  has  such  meanings  as  it  was  true;  it  was  a  fact;  why,  as 
A  matter  of  fact. 
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Tce^yHha^TP^  wi'A'ceno'wdte^^*  now,  ims  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  their 
intention  to  be  absent 

5.  The  Potential. — The  potential  is  used  to  express  a  possibility. 

nahind'gU'Jci^tc*  he  might  learn  how  to  sing 
pyd^'Jcd'^  I  am  likely  to  come 

The  potential  subjunctive  is  used  in  a  verb  that  stands  in  the  con- 
clusion of  a  past  condition  contrary  to  fact,  while  in  the  protasis 
stands  a  verb  in  the  past  subjunctive. 

ndhind'giUe^**  Ue'piJid^s^  had  he  known  how  to  sing,  he  would 
have  gone  to  the  place 

6.  The  negative  of  the  verb  in  the  protasis  is  pwa/w*,  and  the  nega- 
tive of  the  verb  in  the  conclusion  is  a^wU^. 

pwa'w*  nahind'gdte^**  a' wit*  Ue'pihd^s^  if  he  had  not  known  how 
to  sing,  he  would  not  have  gone  to  the  place 

7.  The  prohibitive  imperative  is  introduced  by  Jcdt^y  a  negative 
adverb  with  the  meaning  not  or  do  not. 

8.  The  Imperative. — It  was  observed  how  the  future  independent 
was  used  as  a  mild  imperative.  There  is  still  another  light  impera- 
tive, one  that  is  used  in  connection  with  the  third  person  animate.  It 
is  almost  like  a  subjunctive  (see  §  31).  The  forms  of  this  impera- 
tive have  a  passive  sense,  and  are  best  rendered  by  some  such  word 

as   LET. 

^Pre^pnynominal  Elements  (§§  36'41) 

i  36.  FOBJCAL  VALUE  OF  PBE-PBONOMIKAL  ELEMENTS 

In  §§  20-21  a  number  of  stems  have  been  described  which  precede 
the  pronouns,  and  which  have  in  some  cases  the  meaning  of  a  noun, 
or  less  clearly  defined  instrumentality;  in  others,  a  classificatory 
value  relating  to  animate  and  inanimate  objects;  while  in  many 
cases  their  significance  is  quite  evanescent.  Many  of  these  elements 
have  more  or  less  formal  values,  and  correspond  to  the  voices  of  the 
verbs  of  other  languages ;  while  still  others  seem  to  be  purely  formal 
in  character.  For  this  reason  these  elements,  so  far  as  they  are 
formal  in  character,  will  be  treated  here  again. 

§  37.  CAUSAL  PABTICLES 

-Wi-  animate,  -f-  inanimate.     (See  §  21) 

As  has  been  stated  before,  these  particles  sometimes  imply  that 
something  is  done  with  the  voice,  but  ordinarily  they  simply 
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indicate  the  transitive  character  of  the  verb.  The  animate  -m- 
immediately  precede^  an  animate,  pronominal  element.  When 
the  object  is  animate,  it  comes  before  the  form  that  represents 
an  objective  relation;  but  when  the  object  is  inanimate,  then 
it  stands  preceding  the  sign  that  represents  the  animate  sub- 
ject. The  intervocalic  t  stands  in  front  of  the  vowel  that  rep- 
resents the  inanimate  object.  (See  examples  in  §  21.) 
The  consonant  t  often  has  a  whispered  continuant  before  articu- 
lation CO*  With  one  form  or  the  other,  the  consonant  has 
an  inanimate  use  which  is  peculiar  to  itself  alone.  It  often 
conveys  the  idea  of  work;  of  the  display  of  energy;  of  activity 
which  implies  the  use  of  some  agency,  but  without  expressing 
any  particular  form  of  instrumentality.  This  use  of  the  inter- 
vocalic consonant  involves  a  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
objective  pronominal  sign.  In  the  examples  that  were  just 
cited,  the  sign  of  the  objective  inanimate  pronoun  was  a 
or  A.  '  With  this  other  use  of  t  or  %  the  inanimate  sign  of  the 
objective  pronoun  is  o  or  o. 

po'ni^to'vf'  he  no  longer  works  at  it;  he  no  longer  makes  it  (poni- 

[§  16]) 
7i€8A'7ugV't9  I  had  a  hard  time  with  it;  I  had  trouble  making  it 

There  is  one  group  of  causal  particles  which  have  a  common  func- 
tion of  reference  to  instrumentality  in  general.  They  are  A, 
Thw,  and  w.  Comparing  the  use  of  one  of  these  with  that 
of  t  or  H  brings  out  clearly  the  difference  between  causal  par- 
ticles with  the  instrumental  sense  limited  and  t  or  H  that  has 
the  instrumental  function  unlimited.  With  A,  for  example, 
the  emphasis  is  rather  upon  the  connection  of  the  action  of 
the  verb  and  the  means  taken  to  act  upon  the  object.  On  the 
other  hand,  with' t  or  H  the  connection  is  closer  between  the 
action  of  the  verb  and  the  object  of  the  verb.  The  idea  of 
itistrumentality  is  so  vague  as  to  be  left  wholly  to  inference. 

Ica' skahji'mv)^  he  accomplished  the  work  (by  the  help  of  some 

kind  of  agency)  QcasTc'  [§  16];  -Amvf'  [§  28]) 
IcA'skVio^w^  he  accomplished  the  work 
a'pyatdhwat(^  he  then  fetched  it  266.15  (pya-t-d-  [§§  16,  8,  19]; 

-^U^  [§  29]) 
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One  more  comparison  will  perhaps  suffice  upon  this  point. 
There  is  a  causal  particle  m  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. It  has  a  common  use  associated  with  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  mouthy  more  particularly  with  that  of  speech. 

po'nim^  V*  no  longer  does  he  speak  to  him 
fo'nVid^%if^  no  longer  does  he  do  it 

S  38.  THE  BECIPBOCAL  VBBB 

Now  that  the  tables  of  the  transitive  pronominal  elements  have 
been  shown,  it  will  be.  convenient  to  take  up  the  other  two  classes  of 
transitive  verbs;  viz.,  the  reciprocals  and  reflexives.  They  can  be 
dismissed  with  a  few  remarks.  Both  have  much  the  character  of  an 
intransitive  verb;  in  fact,  their  form  is  that  of  an  intransitive.  The 
reciprocal  expresses  mutual  participation  on  the  part  of  two  or  more 
subjects,  and  so  the  verb  does  not  occur  except  in  plural  form  or 
with  a  plural  sense.  The  reciprocal  notion  is  expressed  by  1i  incor- 
porated between  the  stem  of  the  verb  and  the  final,  pronominal  sign. 
[It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  the  examples  given,  -tl-  is  the  incorpo- 
rated element,  not  -tir. — ^T.  M.]  The  reciprocal  has  a  reflexive  sense, 
in  that  it  represents  the  subjects  as  objects  of  the  action.  Its  force 
as  a  transitive  is  gathered  from  the  context. 

mlgd'ilWA'g^  they  fought  together;  they  fought  with  one  another 

ne'w&'pAtvpe'n^  he  and  I  looked  at  each  other 

Tce'nlmiheit'pw^  you  danced  together 

HHAneilg*  at  a  place  where  gambling  one  with  another  is  going  on 

nawiheilw Agape"*  they  always  visit  one  another  238.23 

ahiilnitc^  they  said  one  to  another  76.14  {-niUf  [§  34]) 

dndvmiiwaU^  as  one  was  eyeing  the  other  112.8 

vMinetleig^  they  who  played  the  harlot  with  each  other  150  TrrLB 

[so  text ;  error  for  -tci^] 
d'JcaJcAndnetitc*  she  and  he  talked  together  a  great  deal  176.21 

(JcAn-  reduplicated) 
TfumdtiWAgdpe  they  are  always  taking  things  from  each  other 

276.16  {-Ag-  for  -Agi  before  -dpe) 
Jct^Anetipen^  let  us  make  a  bet  with  each  other  296.18 
dhititodtc^  they  said  one  to  another  358.25 
d^p&niJcAndnetlwdtc  so  with  no  further  words  to  each  other  62.6 
nlmlgatipen/*  he  and  I  shall  fight  against  each  other  60.6 
tcdgdnAtotiwdtc*  then  an  invitation  was  extended  to  all,  everyone 

asking  everyone  else  60.13  (fcdg-  for  tcdgi-  all) 
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§  30.  THB  BBFLBXIVB  VBBB 

In  the  reflexive  verb  the  action  refers  back  to  the  subject.  ThiB 
sign  of  the  reflexive  is  -tisu-  or  -two-  with  the  u  or  o  vowel  in  either 
case  sometimes  long.  The  reflexive  sign  occurs  in  the  same  place  as 
the  reciprocal;  viz.,  between  the  stem  and  the  final  pronoun.  The 
difference  of  meaning  between  the  two  signs  is,  that  'Hsu-  represents 
the  subject  solely  as  the  object  of  the  action,  and  does  not,  like  "ti-, 
convey  the  reciprocal  relation  which  two  or  more  subjects  bear  to 
one  another.  Reflexive  -H-  in  -tisu-  is  plainly  the  same  element  as 
the  reciprocal  -fi-. 

todi a' tiso^w^  he  looked  at  himself  {wdbA-  same  as  wdpA) 
pAgA'iiso^w^  he  hit  himself  (pAgA  allied  with  pAgi  to  stbike) 
ahitisvdc*  he  then  said  to  himself  286.22  (hi  to  say) 

S  40.  THE  MTDBUB  VOICE 

Thus  far  the  description  has  been  of  verbs  in  the  active  voice.  Two 
other  voices  are  yet  to  be  mentioned, — the  middle  and  the  passive. 
The  middle  voice  represents  the  subject  in  close  relation  with  the 
action  of  the  verb.  It  is  a  form  of  construction  of  which  the  dialect 
is  especially  fond.  The  form  of  the  verb  is  active,  and  mainly  of  a 
predicative  intransitive  character;  but  the  meaning  is  passive.  The 
voice  is  distinguished  by  animate  and  inanimate  signs.  Only  two 
sets  of  signs  will  be  taken  up,  the  two  most  frequently  met  with. 
The  animate  sign  is  o  and  u  long  and  short,  and  the  inanimate  is  d. 
These  vowels  are  immediately  preceded  by  intervocalic  consonants, 
among  which  are  8  for  the  animate  and  t  for  the  inanimate.  It  is 
perhaps  better  to  refer  to  the  combinations  of  so  and  so,  su  and  su, 
and  tdf  as  some  of  the  signs  of  the  middle  voice.  These  forms  are 
incorporated  between  the  stem  and  the  pronominal  ending.  The 
combinations  of  su  and  id  were  met  with  before  in  the  section  on 
secondary  connective  steins  (§  20).  They  appeared  there  in  the  rdle 
of  co-ordinative  stems,  and  the  sense  they  conveyed  was  that  of  heat 
and  WABBfTH.  They  were  used  with  reference  to  an  existence  or  con- 
dition of  the  subject,  and  occurred  among  verbs  of  an  intransitive 
nature.  The  same  verbs  used  in  the  examples  there  can  all  be  classed 
in  the  middle  voice.  The  same  signs  can  be  used  without  the  mean- 
ing of  HEAT  and  WABBCTH. 

§§  39,  40 
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d'wafodpisa^tc*  when  he  swung 
wl'td*JcasoyA^n*  if  thou  shouldst  help 
Jca'^JcisA^w^  he  is  in  hiding 
ne'tow^  he  killed  himself  66.8  (->  [§  9]) 
Jclwd'gwAtA^w*  it  lies  on  the  ground 

Ane'mipugdta,^w*  it  floats  yon  way ;  it  moves  away,  carried  by  the 
water  (Anemi-  [§  16];  -pugo-  [§  19]; -^  [§  28]) 

The  middle  voice  sometimes  represents  an  animate  subject  as 
acting  upon  itself  in  an  indirect  object  relation.  The  action  of  the 
verb  refers  back  to  the  subject  in  something  like  a  reflexive  sense. 
In  this  use  of  the  middle  voice  appears  the  instrumental  particle,  and 
it  stands  in  the  place  of  8, 

Jco'gitep&nu'w^  he  washes  his  own  head  (with  the  help  of  his  hand) 

(Jcog-ll  16];  -^[§21]) 
Jcd'sltep&ho^w^  he  wipes  his  own  head  (with  something)   {Jcdsx- 

[§16]  ;.*-[§  21]) 
pe'Heco^w^  he  accidentally  cut  himself  (with  something  sharp) 

i'C'  [§  21]) 

The  subject  of  a  verb  in  the  middle  voice  is  often  expressed  as  if 
acted  upon  in  a  passive  sense. 

tAgwa'hoso^w^  he  is  caught  in  a  trap 

pemi'pugo'w^  he  floats  by  (more  literally,  he  is  carried  past  by 

the  water;  pemi-  pugb-  [§§  16,  19]) 
Tdyo'mego'w^  he  rides  about  on  horseback  (literally,  he  is  carried 

about;  H-  [§  16];  -y-  a  glide  [§  8];  -o-  [§  19];  -wv-  [§  21;  also 

§8]) 

S  41.  THE  PASSIVB  VOICE 

The  use  of  the  passive  voice  proper  is  confined  to  an  agent  in  the 
third  person.  The  sign  of  the  passive  is  g  ovgu;  it  occurs  between  the 
stem  and  the  final  pronominal  ending.  The  sign  with  pronominal 
element  can  be  seen  in  the  tables  of  transitive  forms.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  sign  occurs  more  frequently  with  independent 
than  with  dependent  forms. 

The  Passive  with  Subject  and  Object 

A  peculiarity  of  the  passive  construction  is  the  difference  of  the 
form  of  the  animate  agent  when  the  action  of  the  verb  is  directed 
against  the  first  or  second  person,  and  the  form  of  the  animate  agent 
when  the  action  is  directed  against  a  third  person.  If  the  action  of 
the  verb  be  directed  against  a  first  or  second  person,  then  the  agent 
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keeps  the  normal  form  of  the  nominative;  but  if  the  action  of  the 
verb  be  directed  against  the  third  person,  then  there  is  a  change  in 
the  form  of  the  agent:  -ni  is  added  to  the  nominative  singular  to 
mark  the  singular  agent,  and  H  is  added  to  the  same  to  mark  the 
plural  agent.  Furthermore,  if  the  object  of  the  action  be  singular 
and  the  agent  plural,  the  form  of  the  verb  will  be  singular.  If  the 
object  of  the  action  be  plural,  then  the  form  of  the  verb  will  be 
plural.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  the  passive  forms 
with  an  animate  agent. 

newd^pAfne'^gw^  ne'niw^  I  am  seen  by  the  man 
Jcewd^pAtne^gw^  ne'niw^  thou  art  seen  by  the  man 
wdfpAme'guy^  ne'niwA'n^  he  is  seen  by  the  man.     [In  this  an<i  the 
next  case,  -v/^  is  the  pronominal  termination;  -g-  the  passive 
sign;  i.  e.,  g-^,  not  -gu**  (for  j^+a),  as  in  the  first  two  exam- 
ples.—T.  M.] 
wQ/pAme'gw"'  ne'nvwd^^^  he  is  seen  by  the  men 
wdpA'mego^g*  fie'nwA^n*  they  are  seen  by  the  man 
wdpA^mego^g*  ne^niw2k^'^  they  are  seen  by  the  men 

The  same  examples  turned  into  the  conjunctive  mode  would  be — 

dwdpAfnegwAg*  ne'nivf'  when  I  was  seen  by  the  man 
dwdpAmegwAtc*  ne'nivf'  when  thou  wert  seen  by  the  man 
ofw&pAmegaHc^  ne'niwiL  ni  when  he  was  seen  by  the  man 
dfw&pAmegaHc*  ne'niwBi'*^  when  he  was  seen  by  the  men 
dwd'pAmegpwdHc*  ne'niwA^ni  when  they  were  seen  by  the  man 
dwd'pAmeguwd'tc*  ne^niwa!''^  when  they  were  seen  by  the  men 

The  Indefinite  Pasaive 

There  is  an  indefinite  passive — indefinite  in  the  sense  that  the  agent 
is  referred  to  in  an  indefinite  way.  The  forms  of  two  modes  will  be 
shown, — one  of  the  indefinite  tense  of  the  independent  mode,  and 
another  of  the  same  tense  of  the  conjunctive  mode. 

INDEFINITE  PASSIVE   INDEPENDENT  MODE 

Plural 

Excl.  ne-gopena 


Singular 

1st  per.  ne-gopi 


Incl.  Tce-gopena 

2d  per.         Jce-gopwa 

3d  per.         -dpi 


2d  per.  Jce-gopi 

3d  per.  an.  1  .   . 

3dper.  inan.J  ^ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  some  of  the  independent  forms  end  with  a 
final  -pi,  which  may  have  some  relation  with  i'pij  a  quotative  with 
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such  meanings  as  thet  sat,  it  is  said.  The  quotative  sometimes 
occurs  alone,  but  is  most  frequently  met  with  as  a  sufRx.  Some  of  the 
forms  just  shown  are  the  same  as  the  ones  seen  in  the  independent 
transitive  list;  viz.,  the  forms  of  the  plural  of  the  first  and  second 
persons.  The  following  examples  illustrate  some  of  the  uses  of  this 
passive: 

ne^wdpATTiegd^p^  I  am  looked  at  (-me-  [§§  8,  21]) 
ke'wdpAfnego^pw*  you  are  looked  at 
wd'pAmei'^^  he  is  looked  at;  they  are  looked  at 
wd'pAW'pf  it  is  looked  at ;  they  are  looked  at 
ken^i^am^gop'  you  are  asked  368.4  (-me-  [§§  8,  21]) 

The  conjunctive  forms  show  the  passive  sign  in  the  plural.  The 
first  and  second  persons  singular  end  in  -gi, — a  suffix  denoting  location 
when  attached  to  substantives,  and  indicating  plurality  of  the  third 
person  of  the  independent  mode.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
some  connection  between  this  ending  and  the  passive  sign;  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  made  clear.  The  following  are  the  indefinite  passive 
forms  of  the  conjunctive  of  indefinite  tense: 

indefinite  passive,  conjunctive  mode 

Plural 

Orgvnydge 
dr-gwiyAgwe 
d-gwiydgwe 
drgwiwdtci 


• 

singular 

1st  per. 

clr-igi 

Excl. 
Incl. 

2d  per. 

drTiegi 

2d  per. 

3d  per.  an. 

d-Mtci 
d'(e)tci 

3d  per.  an. 

3d  per.  inan 

,  d-A'tnegi 

3d  per.  ina 

aiu<um€ne'k*  when  you  were  asked  372.12  (Jc  for  <7,  as  in  -Tcapdr 

for  -gdpd'  and  in  other  similar  cases) 
rw^umik  I  being  asked  374.1  (-m-  [§  21]) 
a^'Aro^Ameg^  they  (inan.)  were  set  on  fire  16.1 

The  third  person  animate  singular  of  the  indefinite  passive  can 
refer  to  four  different  relations.  The  form  is  the  same,  whatever 
may  be  the  number  of  the  object  and  the  agent.  The  number  of  the 
object  and  the  agent  is  often  inferred  from  the  context,  but  in  the 
two  examples  to  be  shown  each  passive  expression  will  appear  with 
agents.  If  the  agent  be  singular,  then  the  ending  will  be  -ni;  if 
plural,  then  the  noun  ends  in  -'i.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  con- 
struction is  much  like  that  of  the  passive  with  g  and  gu.    The  object 
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of  the  action  of  the  verb  will  be  omitted;  if  expressed,  it  would  be  in 
the  nominative. 

a'AiTie^tc*  ne'ThiwA^'B}  he  was  told  by  the  man 
a'Aine^tc*  ne'mwa^'*  he  was  told  by  the  men 
a'AineHc*  ne'niw a^jx^  they  were  told  by  the  man 
fi'Aine^tc*  n€'nit(?a^'*  they  were  told  by  the  men 
Wnavm^tc^  i' ^Jcwdw A^n^  she  was  seen  by  the  woman 
a'nflwmi^tc*  i"hvdw8L^^^  she  was  seen  by  the  women 
a/ndvm'ic^  i^*JcwdwA'n^  they  were  seen  by  the  woman 
d'ndwu\c^  i^^kwdwa,'''^  they  were  seen  by  the  women 

§  42.  Syntactic  Fomis  of  the  Substantive 

Substantives  have  forms  to  distinguish  gender,  number,  and  four 
case-relations.  The  case-relations  are  the  nominative,  the  vocative, 
the  locative,  which  is  the  case  of  spacial  and  temporal  relations,  and 
the  objective.  AU  these  forms  are  expressed  by  sufiixes.  They  are 
thus  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Nominative 
Vocative   . 
Locative    . 
Objective  . 


Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

-a 

-m 

•i 

-n< 

-e,'i 

-lige 

(-0.  -< 

•nii-ne) 

-m 

•nigini 

•ioe,  -€,  -gi 

-gini 

-a,  -ni 

-gi,  .'i 

-4 

-ni 

These  forms  will  be  shown  with  two  nouns, — A^ndgw^  star,  and 
a' sen*  STONE. 


Stai 
Singular. 

p 

• 

Stone. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nominative     .    . 

A'nUgwo 

A'nOgvoA^gi 

A'aeni 

A'senyd^t 

Vocative     .    .    . 

AnA^gw* 

And'gwdi^ge 

A»e^i 

A'tenyd'ni 

Locative      .    .    . 

A'nOgwVgi 
A'ndffu^gi 

Anagwi'nigi"%i 

A'aeni'gi 

Ase'nigi'ni 

Objective    .    .    . 

A'n(kgw<^ 

A'nCiQA^i 

a'nOgwA^gi 
AnOgwu'i 

Irseni 

A'sengS'ni 

There  is  no  dijBference  of  form  between  the  objective  and  some  forms 
of  the  possessive.     Thus: 

o^SAU*  his  father  (animate) 
u'wic*  his  head  (inanimate) 
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The  ending  -gi  to  express  animate  plurality  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
the  one  denoting  location,  thus  suggesting  the  probability  of  a  com- 
mon origin. 

§  43.  The  Adjective 

The  attributive  relation  is  expressed  by  a  form  analogous  to  an 
inanimate  construction,  which  does  not  inflect  for  nmnber  or  case. 
There  are  primary  and  derived  adjectives.  The  former  contains  the 
descriptive  notion  in  the  stem;  as,  Jce'^tci  great,  tcA'gi  small.  The 
derived  adjective  is  one  that  comes  from  a  noun;  as,  mA'netd^w^  (from 
mA'neto^w^  mystery  being),  A'cd^*  (from  A'ca^^  a  Sioux).  Both 
kinds  of  inanimate  adjectives  agree  in  form  and  function ;  they  have  a 
singular,  inanimate  ending,  and  they  occur  in  an  attributive  relation. 

Tee' ^ id  mA'neto^w^  a  great  mysterious  being 
tcAgi  vngiydpa^  a  little  dwelling 
mA'neto^wi  a^^Jc*  a  mysterious  country 
A'cahi  ne'niw^  a  Sioux  man 

As  has  been  said,  such  adjectives  do  not  change  their  form  to  agree 
with  nouns  for  number  and  case. 

Ice'^tci  7nA'netd^V)'\  O  great  mystery! 
mA^neto^wi  a^'Jcydn*  mysterious  lands 
A'cdhi  ne'niwA^g^  Sioux  men 

By  virtue  of  its  position,  the  adjective  of  inanimate  forms  takes 
on  the  function  of  an  initial  stem,  and  as  such  it  enters  into  combi- 
nations with  secondary  elements  to  form — 

Nouns: 

tcAgi'ndga^'*  small  bow^l 
me'cimi'n*  apple  (literally,  large  fruit) 
Ase'nigd^n*  stone  dwelling 
Acafliina'w'  Sioux  country 

Verbs : 

Ica' gahenuhVw*  in'cdga''^  it  is  a  tiny  buckskin  string 

ne'rivw^"  me'dndgusi^w^  the  man  looked  big  (-ndgvr-  [§  18] ;  si-  [§  20]) 

Adjectives,  when  used  as  predicates,  have  the  form  of  an  intransi- 
tive verb.  The  verb  is  built  up  on  the  regular  order  of  stem- 
formation  with  the  qualifying  notion  of  the  combination  resting 
mainly  in  the  initial  member.  The  sens3  of  the  stem  undei^oes 
restriction  by  other  elements,  and  concord  of  gender  and  pronoun 
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is  maintained.     Such  a  combination  agrees  with  a  noun  in  gen- 
der and  number.     It  stands  before  or  after  the  noun  it  modifies. 

me'cdvn  sl'pow*  large  is  the  river  (mec-  large;  -d-  [§20];  -wi  [J 28]) 
i'^lcv)dv)A'g^  Tcdno'siwA'g^  the  women  are  tall  (-«i-  [§  20];  -^aq^ 
[§  28]) 

Pronouns  (§§  44-49) 

§  44.  The  Independent  JPersonal  Pronoun 

The  incorporated  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  have  been  treated 
in  §§  28-34.  The  independent  pronoun  is  closely  related  to  the 
pronouns  of  the  independent  mode  of  the  intransitive  verb  (§  28). 

I  nln^  he  (an.)  In^ 

we  (exclusive)  nl'ndn**  it  (inan.)  In* 

we  (inclusive)  Hndn*^  they  (an.)  I'nig* 

thou  Jcln**  they  (inan.)  I'nin* 
ye  Tcl'nwaw^ 

§  45.  The  Possessive  Pronoun 

Possession  is  expressed  by  prefixes  and  sufiixes  which  are  related 
to  the  pronouns  of  the  independent  mode.  The  suflBxes  differ  for 
nouns  of  the  animate  and  for  those  of  the  inanimate  class,  and  for 
singular  and  plural  of  the  object  possessed. 

OBJECT  POSSESSED 


Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

nt-mi 

ne^nendni 

ke-mendni 

ke-mi 

ke-^vodwi 

u-mi 

u-mwdwAui 

Plural. 

my 

ours  (excl.)    .... 
ours  (incl.)    .... 

tuy 

your 

bis 

their 

ne-ma 

n&^mendna 

kt-mendfuk 

kMna 

ke-mwdwa 

VtrmAUi 

u-mtodtOAni 

ne^tttAgi 

ne-mendUAgi 

ke-mendriAgi 

ke-mAgi 

ke^mwdwAgi 

tt-7nt0dtra't 

nt-mAni 

ne-mendnAni 

ke^mendriAni 

ke^iHAni 

ke-mwdtoAni 

u-mAni 

UrmtodwAni 

A  few  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  forms.  The 
word  for  dog  is  ^I'nemo^***,  a  noun  of  animate  gender.  [The  inserted 
't-  in  the  following  examples  is  presumably  the  same  as  in  ne'taw^ 
I  AM  (§  28). — ^T.  M.]  The  forms  of  the  three  persons  of  the  singu- 
lar used  with  the  noun  in  the  same  number  would  be — 


ne'tAnemohe^m^  my  dog  (-^  [§  8]) 
ke'tAnemohe'^ni^  thy  dog 
u<4'n€moA€mAV  his  dog 
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Let  the  same  persons  remain  in  the  singular,  and  let  the  noun  be 
in  the  plural,  and  the  forms  would  be — 

nelA'nemohemA'^  my  dogs 
ketA'tiemohemA'^  thy  dogs 
utA^nemohemaf'^  his  dogs 

The  word  for  rock  is  a' sen*,  a  noun  of  inanimate  gender.  The  forms 
of  the  three  persons  of  the  singular  used  with  the  noun  in  the  singular 
would  be — 

netA^seni^m.^  my  rock 
ketA'senVm^  thy  rock 
utA^seni^m.^  his  rock 

The  forms  with  the  same  persons  in  the  singular  and  the  noun  in 
the  plural  would  be — 

neHAsenimA^n^  my  rocks 
ke'tAsenimA^n^  thy  rocks 
u'^ii^^nimA^n'  his  rocks 

The  consonant  m  of  the  sufhx  is  often  omitted  with  certain  classes 
of  substantives :  as — 

In  terms  denoting  relationship. 

no'«*  my  father 

ke'gy^  thy  mother 

u'taiyd^n^  his  pet  (referring  to  a  horse  or  dog) 

In  words  expressing  parts  of  the  body. 

ne'td'^  my  heart 
ke'gd^Jc^  thy  chest 
u'tmc*  his  head 

In  some  names  of  tools. 

neto^'pwdgA^n^  my  pipe 
ke'me^td^'^  thy  bow 
u'vnpA'^n^  his  arrow 

[It  should  be  observed  that  under  special  stress  the  vowel  of  the  m 
suffix  is  split  into  two  vowels  (§  6);  likewise  it  should  be  noticed  that 
under  unknown  conditions  t  is  not  inserted  after  ne^  te,  u,  before  initial 
vowels:  then  the  terminal  eof  ne  and  Ice  is  elided,  while  a  glide  tr  (§  8) 
is  inserted  after  u. 

Examples  of  possessives  with  the  m  of  the  sufBx,  from  the  Texts, 
are — 

neslmi'  my  younger  brother  830.16 
ne^'^tfm*  my  sister  84.2,  12,  etc. 
ne.«?7mahAg*  my  little  brothers  282.18 
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.    nectcipemAg^  my  ducks  284.2 
ne^m&henan^  our  (excL)  younger  "brother  90.12;  96.1 
noot^^menauAn'  our  (excl.)  grandchild  (obj.  case)  160.9 
ke^emfthen&n^  our  (incl.)  little  brother  90.6;  96.7 
k^Ti^munan*  our  (incl.)  sister-in-law  92.16  (-t^  =  -^-) 
ke^^i'mamen&n  our  (incl.)  chief  300.24  {t  inserted) 
ke^imfthenanAg'  our  (incL)  younger  brothers  122.5, 11, 18 
ke^tf^tmdmenatiAg'  our  (incl.)  chiefs  62.22  {t  inserted) 
ke^ad^m*  thy  husband  162.15,  23;  178.1 
kdcisan*^  thy  grandson  290.24 
kcMnft**  thy  little  brother  252.1 
ke^^^mAg*  thy  foods  314.14 
uno^mAn^  her  husband  162.23,  24 
u^mAU  his  younger  brother  314.17 
u«^mah&*'  his  younger  brothers  90.14,  15 
utf^ma*'  his  younger  brothers  90.10 
ucM^ma*'  her  grandchildren  160.11 
utiUama,'^  his  sisters  208.15 
VLvnfumo'^  his  sisters-in-law  96.11  {w  a  glide) 
uto'kAnemAn^  his  bones  16.8 
u^t2^7i«inAn  his  bones  16.1 
ntahlnemAn^  his  garments  274.20 
u^m&VawAn'  their  younger  brother  156.13,  16;  160.2 
u^mfthwawAn^  their  younger  brother  94.19 
ui^Tln^mowawAn'  their  sister-in-law  92.8  {w  a  glide;  -o-  inserted) 

Examples  from  the  Texts,  of  possessives  without  the  m  of  the  suffix, 

ne^^*'  my  son  182.4;  184.8 

nemeoomet^  my  grandfather  206.6 

nedia'*  my  uncle  12.14 

nejy*  my  mother  38.15  (for  negi^;  cf .  ttghcdwAn*  their  mother) 

nVkan*^  my  friend  14.12;  26.17 

nip*  my  arrow  84.20 

ni^An'  my  arrows  290.20 

nem^com^^nan*  our  (excl.)  grandfather  160.5 

kenotoW/ionenan^  our  (incl.)  medicine  308.22 

ketaiy^  thy  pet  178.14 

keiotmoen^  thy  town  16.4  (contrasted  with  16.18) 

kegtoisA^^  thy  sons  172.6 

ke^^ahwawa  your  elder  brother  294.18 

ucemisAn^  his  niece  12.17,  20 

uyima'*  her  sons  170.1;  238.6 

ntmkdTiA*^  his  comrades  14.6,  6,  8;  20.1;  24.4  (t<^  a  glide) 
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uvntcimdslcdtawa^  his  people  16.6 
ugiwawAn^  their  mother  154.9 
ugwiswAWAn^  their  son  172.17 
ugtoisviSiWB.'^  their  sons  172.20 
U7iUcdne8W8iW8L'^  their  children  160.13 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  certain  terms  of  relationship,  u-  of  the 
third  person  is  not  used.  Contrast  dcisemwB,w'^  their  ohandchili>ren 
154.18  with  kocisem^  tht  grandson  390.24;  o^au'  his  fath£R  208.15 
with  ko^wawAn*  tour  father  232.5  (owing  to  the  exigency  of  English 
grammar,  Dr.  Jones  is  forced  not  to  be  strictly  literal  in  his  transla- 
tion); d'kamesAn^  his  grandmother  234.4,  6  and  o^ktimesw^wAu^  theik 
GRANDMOTHER  160.7  with  ko' komesenhUB,  our  (incl.)  gbandmothkb 
262.3.— T.  M.] 

§  46.  The  Reflexive  Pronoun 

What  stands  for  the  reflexive  pronoun  in  the  absolute  form  is  in 
reality  an  inanimate,  possessive  combination.  The  thing  possessed 
is  designated  by  a-,  which  has  an  essential  meaning  of  existence, 
BEING.    The  forms  are — 

nl'yaw*  myself 

Jcl'yaw*  thyself 

u'vnya'w*  his  self 

Jci'ydnd^n*  ourselves  (I  and  thou) 

nl'ydna^n*  ourselves  (I  and  he) 

Id'yoADo'v)^  yourselves 

uvn'ydwa'w*  their  selves 

These  forms  appear  frequently  as  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb; 
and  when  so  used;  the  combination  of  both  pronoun  and  verb  is  best 
rendered  by  an  intransitive  form. 

netd'pdne^t^  nl'yaw*  I  am  independent  (literally,  I  own  my  own 

bodily  self) 
w&^TpAcVtowA'g*  uwCydvm'w^  they  are  bad,  sinful  (literally,  they 

defame  their  own  bodily  selves) 

§  47.  The  Demmistrative  I^ronoufis 

« 

Demonstrative  pronouns  occur  in  absolute  form,  and  number  and 
gender  are  distinguished.  Some  of  the  forms  are  slightly  irr^ular 
in  passing  from  singular  to  plural  and  from  one  gender  to  another. 
Three  of  the  pronouns  point  to  an  object  present  in  time  and  space 
with  much  the  same  force  as  English  this,  that,  tonder. 
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Pronoun. 


this 
that 
ycmder 


Animate. 


Singular. 


mdna 


Ploral. 


mdhAgi 

Iniffi 

indmSkAgi 


Inanimate. 


Singular. 


mAni 

mi 

in&mAfii 


Plural. 


mdkAni 

Inlni 

InAmOhAfii 


The  demonstrative  Ina  is  also  the  third  person,  personal  pronoun. 
These  demonstratives  are  used  in  the  following  relations : 

mA'na  ne'niw^  this  man  (who  is  in  the  presence  of  both  speaker 
and  person  addressed,  but  not  necessarily  within  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  both,  or  within  their  hearing) 

I'na  ne'niw^  that  man  (who  is  farther  removed,  or  who  is  sub- 
ordinate in  point  of  interest) 

i'ndga  ne'niw^  yonder  man  (who  is  farther  still  removed,  and 
who  can  be  out  of  hearing,  but  not  out  of  sight) 

One  demonstrative  is  used  in  answer  to  a  question,  and  corre- 
sponds to  English  that,  tondeb,  when  both  are  used  in  a  weak, 
indefinite  sense.     The  object  referred  to  is  present  and  visible. 


Proooim. 

Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

that      

InAtna 

ininUShAgi 

Inima 

inimdhAni 

This  pronoun  is  used  whenteference  is  made  to  a  particidar  object 
selected  from  a  list;  as,  I'nAma  ne'niw^  that  man,  as  in  the  question, 
Which  of  the  men  do  you  wish  to  see? 

Another  pronoun  has  a  temporal  force,  and  refers  to  an  object  as 
invisible  and  in  the  past. 


Pronoun. 

Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

that 

«nf|«i 

inipSga 

inife 

iniff&ne 

Tniya  ne'niw^  that  man  refers  to  a  man  known  to  both  speaker 
and  person  addressed,  but  who  is  at  present  absent,  or  is  no  longer 
alive. 
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A  demonstrative  performs  the  function  of  an  adjective;  and  when 

one  is  used  alone  without  some  noun,  it  still  retains  the  force  of  a 

qualifier. 

mA'ni  d'i'cindgd^tc^  this  is  the  kind  of  song  he  sang 
Ini  di'dseg*  that  is  how  the  affair  stands 

§  48.  Indefinite  Pratiauns,  Positive  and  Negative 

There  are  three  sets  of  indefinite  pronouns.  One  inflects  for 
number  and  gender,  and  means  other.  The  second  inflects  for 
number,  but  has  separate  forms  for  each  gender;  the  animate  answers 
to  SOMEBODY,  SOME  ONE,  and  is  used  of  persons;  while  the  inanimate 
refers  to  something,  and  is  used  of  things  without  life.  The  third 
expresses  the  negative  side  of  the  second  set,  as  nobody,  no  one, 
nothing.  The  negatives  are  compound  forms  of  the  second  set  with 
the  adverb  dgwi  no,  not,  occupying  initial  place.  The  three  sets  of 
demonstratives  stand  in  the  table  in  the  order  named. 


Pranoun. 

Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Ringiilar. 

Plural. 

other 

ku'tAffi 

ku'tAgA^gi 

uwi'yShA^gi 

d'gutBi'vdJia^gi 

ku'Ugi 

k&'g6i 

Ogwi'g&gS'i 

ku'tAgA'ni 
kd^gekA'ni 
d'guHgSrgekA'ni 

somebody,  something    .    .    . 
nobody,  nothing 

The  first  of  these  forms  usually  plays  the  part  of  an  adjective, 
while  the  others  often  stand  alone  andjappear  as  nouns. 

Jcu'tAga  ne'niw^  the  other  man 
u'vnyd^^^  pyd'w^  somebody  is  coming 
dgu'wiyd^^^  ai^yo'*  nobody  is  here 
dgwi^lcdgd^'*  a'^tdgi^n^  nothing  is  left 

§  49*  Interrogative  Pronouns 

The  interrogative  pronoun  asks  about  the  quality  of  a  noim,  and 
inflects  for  number  and  gender.  There  are  two  pronouns  used 
absolutely. 


Pronoun. 

Animate. 

Inanimate. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Phiral. 

who,  what 

which 

tdn» 

w&ttdhAgi 
tdnigi 

foUgufi&'i 
tdni 

wiigmiSkAid 
Utnigi 

• 
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The  first  pronoun  asks  of  quality  without  reference  to  limitation. 

wd'nd^  tea'  ma  ne'niw^  who  is  that  man? 
wdgund*  pydtoyAni  what  dost  thou  bring? 

The  second  pronoun  expresses  quality  with  more  of  a  partitive 
sense. 

tafna^tca  %'na  ne'niw^f  which  is  the  man?  where  is  that  man? 

m 

tafni  pydftoyA^'n^f  which  didst  thou  bring?  where  is  the  thing 
that  thou  broughtest? 

The  examples  show  the  predicate  use  of  the  pronouns.  The  pro- 
nouns have  also  an  attributive  function. 

wd'nd^^  ne'niw^f  what  man?    Also,  who  is  the  man? 
ta'na  Tie' niw^t  which  man?    Also,  which  man  of  several? 

Numerals  (§§  60-62) 

§  SO.  Carditial  lumbers 

The  numeral  system  as  exemplified  in  the  form  of  the  cardinals 
starts  with  a  quinary  basis.  The  cardinals  in  their  successive  order 
are  as  follows: 

Tie' gut*  one 
Ti%' cw*  two 
ne'sw*  three 
Tiyd'w*  four 
Tiyd'TiATiw*  five 
Tie' gutwdci'g^  six 
Tio'hig^  seven 
Tte'cwdci^g^  eight 
cd'g^  nine 
me'ddsw*]. 

km'tc*  r"" 

Tneddsvn'TieguH^        i  , 

-,_     .     ^  ^.      _   .veleven 
Tneddsvnnegvtinesiw*] 


_.    A  twelve 


Tneddsmnlcw* 

meddswiTiicwi'nesVw*  f 

medd'smne^sw*  Ki  .  . 

,_     .         .,      .   .vthu'teen 
meadswinesvnnenw*] 

Tnedd'smnyd^w*  ]-      . 

J-     .     ..    .,      -X   .fourteen 
Tneddswinyawi'nesi  w*] 

meddsvn'nydnA  ^nw*  i  ^  - . 

,-     V     -  •/      -N   ,4hiteen 

TneddswinyanAnwinestw*  J 

rn^ddsvnnegu'twdcVg^  ]  .  ^ 

•  >  siXLeen 

medasmnegviwaciga'ne^Cw  \ 
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meddswinoMg^  ] 

J.     .   -T-  -,      -V   .  I  seventeen 
m€(mswinohigaiie8tw*l 

rneddsfwine'cwdci'g^  1   •  l^ 

7-     .         -  •  -/      -N   v>  eighteen 
medaMtnnecwcLCigaTiesiw*}  ^ 

meda'swica'g^'  i    .     ^ 

,-     .  -  -/      -X   vVnineteen 
medcbsvncaganesiv)*] 

mwdhitAg*  twenty 

nlcwaMtAoiifieguH*  K       ^ 

-  -x-^     .        ^.      -N   v>  twenty-one 
mcwaoitAginegvMnesiw*}  '' 

neswd'hitA^g*  thirty 

neswdbitAqinVc^y^  ].-»'.    \ 

_x.    *  .  _     .      -X   J  thirty- two 
ne8VHibuAginicw%ne8iw*l         '^ 

nydwd'bitA^^  forty 

nydwabitAgine'swi^  1  f    f    +k 

..    —  f  •«     •  -\   / V lOrty— linree 

nyavxib%tAg%neswine8iv>^\ 

nydnAnd'bit^Ag*in0. 
cegi'lcAUAW*       J      ^ 

nydniina&i^^§rinj/atc;in6«t^tt;' 
neguhvdcigd'hitA^g*  sixty 
neguhvdcigdhitAginydnA''nv}*  \  '  f    i\ 

negvtwddgdhitAginydnAnwi'Tie^^wi]       ^ 
nohigd'hitA^g*  seventy 

nohigdbitAginegvtwdci^g^  ]  . 

>seventV"Six 
nohigdbitAginegutwdcigdnesl^w*}  •^ 

Tiecwdcigd'hitA^g*  eighty 

necwdcigabitAginohVg^  1   •  ux 

_  .  -T-^     .   -T.  -      -X  J  eighty-seven 
necwactgabitAginohigaTiesiw*}    °    "^ 

cdgd'hif'Agi  ninety 

cdgdhitAginecwdci^g*^  ]    *     .      .  i  . 

-  -,.^  ^.         -  .  -      -X   .V  ninety-eight 
cagabitAginecwaciganesiw*}  ''     ^ 

ne'guhvd'^'hv^  one  hundred 

negutu)d*hve'negu^t*   ]        i.     j    j      j 

^    -t7  ^-\  « lone  hundred  and  one 

neguhva  hwenegutin^] 

nl^cwd'Jcw^  two  hundred 

mcw;a*tM;gm«da«t£?triantcMnV"  two  hundred  and  twelve 

ne'swd'hv^  three  hundred 

neswd'hvenicwabitAgineswVn^  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 

negutWAcigAtA8V)d^'hv^  six  hundred 

nohigAtASwa^'hv^  seven  hundred 

nacwdcigAtASwa^^hv^  eight  hundred 

cae/ii'^iistud^'^*  nine  hundred 

me'ddswd^'^hv''  ten  hundredl         .,  , 

,,.,,.         ,         rone  thousand 
negutima  ka  Jew''  one  box    J 
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eleven  hundred 


meddsmnegutiiiesiwitASWd^'kw' 

ne'ffutima'Jca^'hve  nd'^kdna  ne^gutwa'^lcWi 

The  cardinals  from  one  to  five  terminate  with  the  inanimate  end- 
ing -i.  They  begin  with  the  consonant  n,  a  symbol  that  has  already 
been  shown  to  be  intimately  associated  with  the  hand.  The  symbol 
is  valuable  for  the  suggestion  it  throws  upon  the  probable  origin  of 
the  numeral  system.  It  has  some  connection,  no  doubt,  with  the 
method  of  coimting  with  the  fingers.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  within  the  quinary  series  (viz.,  within  one  and  five,  inclusive) 
there  are  four  different  vowels  standing  immediately  after  n.  What 
part  and  how  much  vowel-change  may  have  played  in  the  formation 
of  the  system  is  yet  uncertain. 

Negu'twdcVg^,  the  cardinal  for  six,  contains  three  elements. 
The  first  is  negvi-,  and  stands  for  one.  The  second  is  probably  an 
initial  stem  oc-,  and  means  over,  across,  movement  across. 

a' cow*  over,  beyond,  an  obstruction  or  expanse 

d'ccnmSxf^  he  wades  across  a  stream 

d'cVtA'm*  again,  in  turn,  by  way  of  repetition  or  continuity 

The  third  element  is  the  ending  -^;  it  is  a  frequent  termination  for 
words  expressing  quantity.  It  is  to  be  foimd  in  all  the  series  that 
SIX,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  enter;  and  its  vowel  sometimes  lengthens 
to  a  when  another  element  is  added. 

meddswinegviwadAgd'TiesVw*^  sixteen 

But  the   vowel   does    not  lengthen  in   negutu)AcigAtA8wa''lcw^   six 

HUNDRED. 

No'hig^y  the  cardinal  for  seven,  does  not  yet  -admit  complete 
analysis.  Initial  n-  and  final  -g^  are  the  only  intelligible  elements 
that  can  be  reduced  at  the  present. 

Ne'cwdd^g^,  the  cardinal  for  eight,  has  three  parts,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cardinal  for  six.  The  first  is  nee-,  and  stands  for  three;  the 
second  is  oc-,  and  is  the  same  as  the  one  in  the  word  for  six;  the 
third  is  the  numeral  ending  -g^. 

Cd'g^j  the  cardinal  for  nine,  is  difficult  to  analyze.  The  numeral 
ending  -jr®  is  clear,  but  cd-  is  doubtful.  It  is  possible  that  cd-  may 
be  the  same  as  cd-,  an  initial  stem  conveying  the  idea  of  freedom  of 
movement,  passage  without  friction,  without  obstruction,  without 
impediment. 
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cafpowa'w^  he  cries  out,  sending  his  voice  through  space 
capu'nigA'n*^  a  needle  (that  is,  an  instrument  for  piercing  through 
an  obstacle  with  ease).  This  explanation  is  offered  for  the 
reason  that,  in  counting  hurriedly  from  one  to  ten,  an  adverb 
Tcvn'tc*  is  given  for  ten.  The  adverb  means  the  end,  and  Ca- 
may possibly  express  the  idea  of  an  easy  flow  of  the  count 
up  to  the  adverb  Tcmftc*,  which  marks  the  end  of  the  series. 

Me'ddsw^,  the  word  for  ten,  is  in  the  form  of  an  intransitive  verb 
of  the  third  person  singular  inanimate.  Its  middle  part  -dds-  may 
be  the  same  thing  as  tAS-,  which  signifies  quantity,  usually  with  the 
notion  of  as  many  as,  as  muoh  as.  An  explanation  of  initial  me-  is 
as  yet  impossible.  [The  element  tAS-  occurs  always  in  the  form  tASwi-, 
which  is  an  initial  stem.    See  §  16.  — T.  M.] 

With  the  cardinal  ten  the  numeration  apparently  changes  over  to 

a  decimal  system.    After  every  new  decimal,  the  cardinals  take  one 

or  the  other  of  two  forms.     One  is  a  cimiulative  compound,  wherein 

the  part  indicating  the  decimal  comes  first,  and  the  smaller  numb^ 

second. 

meddsmneguH*  ten  one  (meaning  eleven) 
nlcwdbitAgine^sw*  twenty-three 

negutwa'hveneguH*  one  hundred  one  (meaning  one  hundred  and 
one) 

The  other  is  also  cumulative,  but  in  the  form  of  an  intransitive 
verb  of  the  .third  person  singular  inanimate.  Furthermore,  the  com- 
bination incorporates  nesi-,  an  element  used  in  the  word  for  finger, 
between  the  pronominal  ending  and  the  part  expressing  the  numeral. 

me'ddsw*  it  is  ten 
meda^innydwinesVwi  it  is  ten  four 

The  initial  member  indicating  the  decimal  can  be  omitted,  if  the 
numeration  is  clear  from  the  context.  For  example,  neffvtinesi^ 
can  mean  eleven,  twenty-one,  thirty-one,  forty-one,  and  so  on 
up  to  and  including  ninety-one.  It  jumps  such  numbers  as  a 
himdred  and  one  and  a  thousand  and  one;  but  it  can  be  used  to 
express  a  hundred  and  eleven,  and  a  thousand  and  eleven,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  one-series,  as  in  the  instances  just  cited.  In  the  same 
way  nicwin€8l''w*  can  be  used  to  express  a  two-series;  ne^tvinesVw^j  a 
three-series;  and  so  on  up  to  and  including  cdgdnesVw*,  a  nine-series. 
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The  element  expressing  hundred  is  -a' lew*,  the  same  thing,  prob- 
ably, as  the  collective  sufHx  used  to  indicate  things  which  are  wooden: 


cegahvf^  pine  [literally,  skunk-tree. — T.  M.] 
ma'^kwahv^  bear-tree 
pA'sigd^'kw^  board 

The  suffix  ends  with  e,  which  is  characteristic  of  an  adverb. 
Numeration  in  the  hundreds  is  expressed  with  the  smaller  number 
coming  after  the  higher.  There  are  two  forms, — one  with  simply  the 
combination  of  high  and  low  number: 

nlcwd'^hveni^cw*  two  hundred  two  (for  two  himdred  and  two) 

the  other  with  this  combination  terminated  by  the  local  demon- 
strative adverb  i'wa'  thebe,  in  or  at  that  place: 

nlcwd'hve'nlcwHn^  two  hundred  two  there 

The  suffixed  adverb  has  very  nearly  the  force  of  also,  too,  as 
used  thus  with  numerals.  In  the  series  between  six  and  nine,  inclu- 
sive, where  the  nimieral  ending  is  -ga,  the  quantitative  element  -tAS- 
[tASwir,  see  §  16.  — ^T.  M.j  comes  in  between  the  cardinal  and  the  sign 
for  the  hundred. 

negutwdcigAtASwd^^hv*  six  times  hundred  (for  six  hundred) 
cdgA'tAsrvd^^hv'  nine  times  hundred  (for  nine  hundred) 

It  takes  the  same  place  in  hundreds  after  a  thousand. 

■ 

meddsvnnegiUitASiDd^'hv*  ten  one  times  hundred 
medd8fwinegutine8iwitA8V)d''^1cw''  one  ten  times  hun^yed 

Both  of  the  preceding  examples  mean  eleven  hundred. 

Thousand  is  expressed  in  two  ways, — one  by  the  combination  of 
ten  and  the  sign  for  hundred,  meddswd'hw*;  the  other,  and  the  one 
more  usual,  by  a  compound  expressing  one  box,  negvtima^Jca^'hv*. 
The  word  for  box  is  ma'Jca'Jcw*,  of  inanimate  gender.  With  the 
meaning  a  thousand,  it  takes  the  form  of  an  adverb  by  ending 
with  6.  The  term  is  of  recent  origin.  In  some  of  their  earlier  sales  of 
land  to  the  government,  the  people  received  payment  partly  in  cash. 
This  money  was  brought  in  boxes,  each  box  containing  a  thousand 
dollars.  From  that  circumstance  the  term  for  one  box  passed  in 
numeration  as  an  expression  for  a  thousand.  The  term  is  now  a  fix- 
ture, even  though  its  form  is  less  simple  than  the  more  logical  word. 
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The  psychological  reason  for  the  preference  is  not  altogether  clear. 
The  fact  that  the  word  for  one  box  stood  as  a  single  term  for  a 
definite  high  number  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  its  adaptar 
tion.  The  word  for  ten  hundred,  on  the  other  hand,  represents 
ten  groups  of  high  numbers,  each  group  having  the  value  of  a  distinct 
number  of  units.  To  use  one  word  that  would  stand  for  a  high 
decimal  number  may  have  seemed  easier  than  to  express  the  same 
thing  by  the  use  of  smaller  integers  in  midtiple  form.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  very  little  is  done  with  numerations  that  extend  far  into  the 
thousands ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  little  effort  to  coimt  with  high  mmi- 
bers,  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  language  to  express  any  number 
desired.  To  express  ten  thousand,  and  have  it  generally  under- 
stood, is  to  say — 

Tie' gutima'JcA^'hv^  me^dase'rvwi^  Ini'tAse'nw^y  which  is,  in  the  order 
as  the  words  come,  one  box,  rr  is  taken  ten  times,  that  is 
rrs  SUM 

A  number  like  forty  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirteen 

would  be — 

ne'gutima'Jca^'hv^  nyd'wdhitAgitA'smma'ka^'kw*  nl'cwd^kuxtn*^ 
medd'swineswi'n^.    The  words  in  their  order  mean  one  box, 

FORTY  IS    THE    NUMBER  OF  TIMES    THE    BOX  IS  TAKEN,    TWO 

HUNDRED  PLUS,  TEN  THREE  ALSO    [  TAStDi  is  the  Same  as  the 
initial  stem  tASwi. — T.  M.] 

The  more  intelligent  express  such  high  numbers  in  shorter  terms. 

Cardinals  occupy  initial  place  in  composition  when  they  stand  in 
an  adjective  relation:  as — 

ne'gutVnewCwi^  one  man 
nl'cwi'hva'g*  two  women 
neguHihVw^  he  is  alone 
nl'ciwA^g*  they  are  two 

Cardinals  are  used  freely  as  nouns,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
this  connection  they  do  not  inflect  for  number  or  gender. 

ne'ndwd^w^  ne'gut*  I  saw  one  animate  (object) 
ne'ndt^  ne'gut*  I  saw  one  inanimate  (object) 
nepyd'ndWA^g*  nyafw^  I  fetched  four  animate  (objects) 
ne'pydP  nyafw*  I  fetched  four  inanimate  (objects) 

§  61.  Ordinals 

The  ordinals  are  combinations  with  the  initial  parts  derived  from 
cardinals ;  but  the  first  ordinal  has  a  separate,  distinct  word.     Begin- 
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ning  with  the  second  ordinal  is  an  incorporated  -driAmeg*  or  -duAmeg*, 

the  final  ending  of  which  is  the  suffix  -g*,  met  with  so  frequently  in  a 

locative  relation;  that  is  the  sense  of  it  here.    With  the  eleventh 

ordinal,  and  every  other  after,  occurs  the  numeral  element  Ias- 

between  the  cardinal  and  the  compound  ending  -onAmeg*  or  -anAmeg^. 

Ordinals  do  not  inflect  for  number  or  gender.    They  are  as  follows: 

me'neiP'  first 

nlcd'uAme^g*  second 

neso^nAme^g*  third 

nydo'nATne'g*  fourth 

nydnAudnA^meg*  fifth 

Tieguhvdcigd'TiAme'g^  sixth 

nohigdnAmeg*  seventh 

necwddgduAme^g^  eighth 

cdgd'nAme^g*  ninth 

Tneddsd'nAme^g*  tenth 

meddswinegutHASdnATneg^  1  ,  , 

meddsmnegut^nestvntASdnAmeg*) 

nicwdhitAgiiAsanAmeg*  twentieth 

negutwd'hvetASonAme^g*  hundredth 

meddaivdJc'wetASdnAmeg*      1  ,  -  , 

..      ,7    ,7      .     -  .^thousandth 

negviima  ka  kwetASouAmeg*} 

§  S2.  Iteratives  and  IMstributives 

Iteratives  indicate  repetition  in  point  of  time,  as  once,  twice, 
THBICE.  They  are  derived  from  cardinals,  and  take  the  form  of  an 
inanimate,  intransitive  verb.  With  the  sixth  iterative  occurs  the 
numeral  element  -tAS-,  denoting  quantity;  it  is  incorporated  after  the 
cardinal  elements,  and  is  found  with  all  the  rest  of  the  iteratives. 
The  iteratives  follow  thus  in  order: 

Tie'gute'nw*  first  time 

nl'cenw^  second  time 

ne'senw*  third  time 

nyd'wen*  fourth  time 

nyd'nAne^nw*  fifth  time 

negtUwdcigAtAse^nw*  sixth  time 

no^JiigAtAse^nw*  seventh  time 

ne'cwddgAtAse'nw^  eighth  time 

cd'gAtase'nw^  ninth  time 

me'ddse^nwi  tenth  time 

TneddswineguiitAsenw*  1  ,         ,,   ,. 

,-     ...      .    .^      ^     .  f  eleventh  time 
meddmimugut%nesiwvU8env:i^  J 
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nicrmbitAgitAse^nw*  twentieth  time 
negutwahvetAse^nw^  hundredth  time 

nlcfioaTcweneswaMtAginydwinesl^  himdred  and  thirty- 

fourth  time 

7iegudma'TcaikwetAse'nw*\.^  j^i.  x- 

j_     _,,      ^      .      .      >thousandth  tmie 

Distributives  express  the  number  of  things  taken  at  a  time,  as 

EACH  ONE,   TWO  AT  A  TIME,   EVERY  THIRD  ONE,  FOUR  APIECE.      The 

distributive  idea  is  expressed  by  redupUcation  of  the  first  numeral 
syllable.     In  the  following  are  some  distributive  cardinals: 

na/neguH*  each  one 

Tianlcw*  each  two 

ndnesw*  or  nafnesw*  each  three 

nd'nydw*  or  Tidnydw*  each  four 

nd'nydnA^nw^  each  five 

TidnegutiDdci^g^'  each  six 

nd'nohVg^  each  seven 

rw/jiecwdci'g^  each  eight 

cd'cag^  each  nine 

md'medd''sw*  each  ten 

md'meddsrvineguH*  1      ,     , 

..,      7-      '        ^'      -X   V  reach  eleven 
TnamedcLsvnnegutinestw*] 

nd/nicwdbitA^g*  each  twenty 

nd'nlcwdbitAgini'cw^  \      i^  .        ^    ^ 

.,  .     _7-.     •  -     •      -V   V  reach  twenty-two 
namcwabitAgimcwinesiw*}  '^ 

nd'n€sv)dhitA^g*  each  tliirty 

nd'nydwdbitA^g^  each  forty 

nd'nydnAUwdbitA^g*  each  fifty 

nd'negutwdcigdbitA^g*  each  sixty 

nd^ndhigdbitA^g*  each  seventy 

nd'n€cwdcigdbitA''g*  each  eighty 

cd'cdgabitA^'g*  each  ninety 

nd^negutwd^'Jcw^  each  hundred 

md'meddswd^'hv^ 

nd^negutimA'JcA^'Jcw* 

Examples  of  distributive  ordinals  are — 

yndmenet^'  every  first 
nd^nlconAme^g*  every  second 
ndnesoriAmeg^  every  third 
rrmfmedd^onAme^g^  every  tenth 
nd'negutwd'Jcw€tA8dn.Ame''g*  every  hundredth 

Distributive  iteratives  are  expressed  in  a  similar  way. 

nd^negute^nw*  it  is  once  at  a  time 
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na'nlce^nw*  it  is  twice  at  a  time 
na'nese^nv)^  it  is  thrice  at  a  time 

These  distributives  are  often  followed  by  the  local  demonstrative 
adverb  Vc^,  denoting  toward,  movement  away  toward  something. 
The  adverb  adds  to  the  distributive  notion  the  idea  of  movement 
by  groups. 

Tw/nlcfwi'c*  two  at  a  time 
nd'nesvn'c^  three  at  a  time 
md^meddsvnnlcmneslwi^c*  thirteen  at  a  time 
ndnicwdbitAgitASdnAmegi^c*  every  twentieth 
nd'ndhigAtA8enwi\*  every  seventh  time 

In  the  multiplication  of  two  numbers,  the  cardinal  is  the  midtipli- 

cand,  and  the  iterative  the  multiplier. 

ne'gvii  nafnegute^nw*  one  is  taken  once  at  a  time 
nVcwi  na/nlce^nw^  two  is  taken  twice  at  a  time 
Tie' 8wi  nafnese'nw*  three  is  taken  thrice  at  a  time 

Note. — Half  and  fourth  are  the  only  fractions  made  use  of  by  the 
dialect.  The  word  for  half  is  expressed  absolutely  by  a'petd'w^,  an 
adverb  denoting  half.  It  forms  the  denominator,  while  a  cardinal 
is  used  in  the  numerator. 

negutd'pe'ta^w*  one  half 

nlcwd'pe^ia^w*  two  halves,  two  parts 

The  word  for  fourth  is  a/sepA^n*,  an  adverbial  form  of  afsepA'n^ 
RACCOON.  The  term  comes  from  the  fourth  of  a  dollar,  which  was 
the  price  paid  for  a  raccoon-skin  at  the  trading-store.  It  is  the 
denominator,  while  the  cardinal  is  the  numerator. 

negutd'sepA^n*  one-fourth,  quarter  of  a  dollar 
neswd'sepA^ne''  three-fourths,  seventy-five  cents 

There  is  a  demonstrative  adverb  Ina^  with  the  meaning  usually  of 
there,  at  that  placj:.  When  it  comes  after  such  phrases  as  have 
been  given,  it  has  the  meaning  of  plus;  the  fraction  is  partly  broken, 
and  the  terms  then  express  addition. 

negutdpe^ta'mna^  one  and  a  half 
negvidsepA'nlna^  plus  a  fourth 

§  63.  Adverbs 

There  are  numerous  adverbs  that  express  great  variety  of  relation- 
ship.    By  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  used  as  adjuncts.     As 

5  53 
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adjuncts,  some  have  great  freedom  of  position,  and  others  have  not 
that  freedom.  Among  the  adverbs  of  free  position  are  those  express- 
ing time. 

I'nug^  d^'pydyd^n*  to-day  was  when  I  came 
pyd^w^  a^cawaHy**  he  came  long  while  ago 
ashA^tclmd^'*  mpy°^  by  and  by  I  will  come 

Other  adverbs  are  less  free  as  to  position.  Such  are  those  that  do 
the  double  office  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions. 

ne'*kAni  pe^pon*  during  the  whole  year 
ne'*kAn  d^^pemdtesiHc*  during  all  the  time  that  he  Uved 
a'ya^pwaV*  nd'wa'hvd^g*  before  noon;  before  mid-day 
a'ya*pwaw*  pyd^tc^  before  he  came 

These  limited  adverbs  occurring  in  first  position  really  perform  the 
office  of  initial  stems.  The  following  examples  show  adverbs  in 
composition  with  secondary  stems : 

tcV gepyd^g*  at  the  edge  of  the  water 
ek'kwitApahvi  on  top  of  the  lodge 

Some  adverbs  express  a  modal  sense,  and  have  the  force  of  either 
a  clause  or  a  sentence. 

kaci'wato  V  of  course  it  is  true  (said  in  answer  to  a  question) 
kaci'wf  toV*  I  don't  care  what  happens;  it  makes  no  difference 
ma^satci  pya^w^  he  had  a  hard  time  getting  here 

The  qualifying  force  of  some  adverbs  is  so  extensive  as  to  make 
them  into  conjunctives.     Amongst  their  many  values  as  conjunctives 
are — 
General  connectives: 
nd^'Jc^  AND,  as — 

ii'Tuma'^kAn^'n**  thou  and  I 
cefvxin^  but,  in  which  an  objection  is  impUed,  as — 

dtci^moM^p^  ceVana  WA^nl'Jcd^w^  he  was  told,  but  he  forgot 

Introductives : 

nahi'  WELL,  I  SAY,  as — 

nahi',  nldte8d''lcand''w^  well,  I  will   tell  the  story  of 

him  

]cdho\  with  much  the  same  meaning  and  use  as  nahi' 
leA'cind^*  why!  how  now!  as — 

ka'cina^*,  d^gwindgwai'yAni^n*  why,  thou  hast  not  gone  yet! 

IcA^cind^gvf^  is  much  like  IcA'dim'^ 
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§  64.  Interjections 

There  are  also  numerous  interjections.  Naturally  most  of  them 
have  to  do  with  the  expression  of  subjective  states  of  the  mind. 
There  are  two  interjections  of  very  common  use,  and  they  will  be 
the  only  ones  to  be  mentioned.  One  is  tai'yana'*  would  that  I 
HAD  MY  wish!     It  \s  used  with  the  subjunctive  to  express  a  prayer. 

Tai'yana^**'  pyafte!  oh,  I  wish  he  would  come! 

The  other  interjection  is  tci,  expressing  wonder.  It  can  and  often 
does  occur  alone,  but  it  is  more  common  as  a  suffix. 

d'pydtdtcl!  when,  lo,  here  he  came ! 

§  66.  CONCLUSION 

On  account  of  the  limitation  of  space,  the  description  of  the  gram- 
matical  processes  of  this  Algonquian  dialect  is  to  be  taken  rather  as  a 
general  summary.  A  good  deal  of  matter  has  been  lightly  touched 
upon,  and  much  has  been  wholly  left  out.  It  has  been  the  plan  to 
point  out  in  as  few  words  as  possible  such  features  as  would  give  an 
intelligible  idea  of  what  the  grammar  of  this  one  Algonquian  dialect 
is  like.  The  description  will  close  with  the  text  of  a  myth  that  was 
purposely  abbreviated  in  the  telling.  It  is  told  in  a  straightforward 
idiom  without  any  attempt  at  rhetorical  emphasis,  which  often  goes 
with  the  language  of  myths.  The  translation  keeps  close  to  the  order 
of  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  text.  There  is  also  a  short  analysis  of 
some  of  its  morphology  and  syntax. 
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TEXT 

.  [Cf.  Fox  Tbxtb,  pp.  70-74.] 

Ma'kwAn**       pamine'kawatcig*.' 

Bear  they  who  are  In  pursuit  of  him. 

Inip*"        acawaiy**       negutenw**       a'pepog***       a'A'skime'pug*' 

It  ifi  said  long  ago  it  was  once  when  it  was  when  first  it  had 

winter  snowed 

a'A'skanwig*' neswi*  neniwAg*^®  acicawatc'"  mamaiy*"  kegiceyap*,*' 

while  the  first         three  men  they  went  to  early  in  the  mormng. 

snow  was  on  hunt  for  game 

ApAta'klg* "     a*pe'kwisasAga*k*  ^*     ma'kwAn*  *•       a'pitci'kawanitc*." 

On  the  hillside  where  it  was  thick  bear  he  went  in  making  a 

with  growth  trail. 


1  ma^kwAni  object  of  the  following  participle  {maf'kufa  animate  noun,  nominative  singular;  -»<  objective 
animate  singular  sufiix  [§  42]). 

^pdmin^ka'toOtci^gi  third  person  plural,  animate,  transitive  participle  (p&mi-  for  pemi-  [Initial  stem 
denoting  movement  fast;  e  of  pemi-  becomes S  in  the  participle,  $  33];  -n^ka-  a  secondary  stem  meaning 
TO  DRHTB,  TO  PURSUE  [§  19];  -w-  [$  21  (?)] ;  -d-  refers  to  the  animate  object  ma'kwAni;  -teigi  animate,  tlurd 
person,  participial  plural  [§  33]). 

« Inipi  combination  of  an  Introductlve  and  a  quotative  {Vni  [§  47]  singular.  Inanimate,  demanstiatiTe 
pronoim  used  as  an  Introductlve;  i'pi  impersonal  quotative,  occurring  usually  as  a  suffix  [§  41]). 

*  a'cawai^'ye  temporal  adverb  expressing  remote  time  in  the  past  ({  53). 

ft  ne^gule^nwi  iterative  (§  52)  in  the  form  of  the  third  person  singular,  inanimate,  intransitive  verb  of 
the  independent  series  (§28). 

*&"pepd^gi  third  person  singular  inanimate  intransitive  verb  of  the  Indefinite  conjunctive  mode  (d- 
temporal  augment;  pep-  initial  stem  used  to  express  notions  of  winter,  cold,  snow  [§  16];  -j^i  suffix  with 
a  locative  sense  [§  42J). 

^&-A-skVme'pu^gi  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  note  6  (euJkt-  initial  stem  signifying  eably,  soon,  rmsr  [§  16]; 
me-  Initial  stem  common  with  words  for  snow,  ice,  cold;  m<'p«-  to  snow). 

*d'AskAnwi^gi  an  impersonal  verb  of  the  intransitive  conjunctive  mode  (^«i:-  same  as  in  note  7;  -dnv- 
secondary  stem  denoting  state,  condition;  -gi  suffix  with  locative  sense). 

>  ne'fu? '  cardinal  used  as  an  adjective  to  the  following  noun. 

^^ne'niwA^gi  animate,  plural  noun,  subject  of  the  following  verb  (ne^nitpa  nominative  singular;  -f« 
suffix  denoting  plurality  fi  42]). 

"  dd'c&tDdHci  (clcd  initial  stem  to  hunt;  third  person  plural,  animate,  intransitive  verb  of  the  con- 
junctive mode  [§  29]). 

i>  md'maiya  temporal  adverb  expressing  relative  time. 

u  kegVceyd^'pa  temporal  adverb  referring  to  that  part  of  the  morning  Just  before  and  Immediately  after 
sunrise. 

i<  apA't&'kVgi  independent,  intransitive,  verbal  combination  used  like  a  noun  (ap^i^-akin  tod'pc^faV^ 
signifying  ual/,  part  of;  -d'ki-  akin  to  a"JI:(  meaning  earth,  ground,  land;  -gi  locative  suffix). 

1^  dpe'kwisasAga'ki  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  note  6  (d-  vowel  augment  same  as  In  note  6,  but  used  here, 
as  in  other  places  of  the  text,  with  a  relative  force;  pe'kwi-  Initial  stem  denoting  density,  thicxness 
[§16];  9<uAg-  reduplicated  form  of  the  initial  stem  sAg-  [see  sAgi-{  16],  which  has  taken  on  the  sense  of 
TAKING  HOLD  OF;  -k*  third  person,  inanimate,  pronominal  ending  of  the  conjunctive  mode[§  29]). 

i«  ma"kwAni  objective  form  of  an  animate  noun  used  as  the  subject  of  ^e  sut)ordlnate  verb  that  fioUows. 

ii  d'pUci'ka'ivdni^tc*  third  person  singular,  animate,  intransitive  verb  of  the  conjunctive  mode,  used 
with  a  subordinate  subject  in  the  objective  relation  (pU-  Initial  stem  denoting  movement  into  an 
enclosure  [§  16];  for  the  tri-  of  pitci-  cf.  pydtci-  under  pyd-,  also  §  8;  'Jw-  secondary  stem  expressing  the 
notion  of  making  an  imprint,  sign,  track,  and  of  moving,  going  [{ 18];  -«rfi- connective  stem  [iSO];  nii- 
Incorporated  representative  of  an  objective  relation,  and  parallel  in  construction  to  -n<  in  vuL'k»A%*. 
It  belongs  with  -tci  in  nitd,  and  so  enters  into  a  subjective  relation  [§  34]). 
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Neguti"a'pitciiiagAiiatc*"a'a'ci*kahwatc*.'**  "Watcik'^siyagicisawa!"'^ 

One  he  went  in  following        he  set  him  to  going.         "  To  the  place  whence  the  source 

after  him  of  cold  is  he  going  fasti " 

ahinatc*"  witamatcin*." 

said  he  to  him  whom  he 

him  accompanied. 

Watcikesiyagi'*  wase'k^,**  "Watcinawa'kwagicisawa!"'*  ahitc'.*^ 

From  the  place  he  who  went  "  Toward<<  the  place  whence  the  mid-  said  he. 

where  it  u  cold         round  by  way  of,  day  is  he  hurrying! " 

Ini"  na'ka**  watcinawa'kwagi*®  wase'kag*^  "A'pAgicimugicisawa!"" 

And     another      to  the  place  whence  he  who  went  "  towards  the  place  of  the 

then  the  source  of  the  noon-  round  by  falling  down  In  he  haHtening!" 

day  way  of 

ahitc"." 

said  he. 

Aiyaco'k*    a*kiwinam6' tatiwatc^*'    AskAtcip* "     petegipyayat*  ^ 

To  and  fro  long  did  they  together  keep  Later  on  it  is  said        oehino^  be  who  was 

him  in  flight  from  them.  coming 

a'kigahinapitc*,'*  a'A'skipAgame'kwisenigitci!'*  keyahapaiy"  a'pemeg**^ 

on  the  ground  as  he  it  lay  with  a  green  surface  lo,  it  was  the  fact        to  a  place 

looked,  above 


u  ntfgiUi  caidbial  ((50)  used  as  an  adjective  modifying  a  noun  understood. 

1*  a^jkteind'gAna^tei  tliird  person  singular,  animate,  transitive  verb  of  the  conjunctive  mode  (pU-  same  as 
In  note  17;  nOgA-  initial  stem  meaning  to  follow  after  [§  16];  -n-  an  intervocalic  causal  particle  [§}  8, 21]; 
-A-  objective  pronominal  element  referring  to  the  bear;  4ci  pronominal  sign  standing  for  the  third  person 
singular  subject,  conjunctive  [§  29]). 

»  d'a-eVkaktodtei  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  note  19  (-'fco-  secondary  stem,  same  as  in  note  17;  -hw-  causal 
IMTtlcie  [{  37];  -d-  same  as  in  note  19;  4d  same  as  in  note  19). 

n  tod/ctJkeftyd^iciidtedV  third  person,  singular,  animate  hi  transitive  verb  of  the  independent  series  (tD&tei- 
Initial  stem  [from  utei,  a  locative  adverb  meaning  whence,  source  from,  aw  at  from  ($  16)];  kesigd- 
Initial  combination  expressing  cold;  ~gi  locative  suflSx  denoting  place-  where  [§  42];  tDdteiketiy&gi 
WHENCE  COMES  THE  COLD  is  an  Inanimate  participial  construction;  iel  a  locative  adverb  denoting  hither, 
AWAY,  toward;  it  often  occurs  as  a  suffix  [§  52];  wdtcikesiy&gici  toward  the  place  whence  comes 
THE  COLD  takes  the  place  of  an  initial  stem  to  the  rest  of  the  combination ;  -Ud-  secondary  stem  expressing 
SWIFT  MOVEMENT  [§  19];  -wd  third  person  singular,  pronominal  sign  representing  an  independent  animate 
subject,  lengthened  from  wa  [§{  6, 28]). 

»  ShinOtei  same  kind  of  verb  as  in  notes  19  and  20  (d-  as  in  note  15;  At- Initial  stem  meaning  to  say  [§  16]; 
ji^  as  in  note  19;  -d-  as  in  note  19;  -(d  as  in  note  19). 

<*  wUSmdtdnt  third  person  singular,  animate,  tran^tlve  participle  (iri-  Initial  stem  denoting  com- 
panionship [§  16];  -(-  [{  8];  -d-  secondary  stem  denoting  coNDrriON ;  -m-  animate  causal  particle  [}§  21, 37]. 
.J-  animate  objective  sign;  -dteini  cont^ns  both  subject  and  object,  being  a  possessive,  transitive  parti- 
cipial [§  33]). 

M  Explained  in  note  21. 

*  Participial  ({  33),  intransitive  animate:  hence  the  termination  -^,  not  <«  (see  §  34);  -'iira-  a  second- 
ary stem  meaning  track,  imprint  ({  18). 

»  wdtei-  as  In  note  21;  ndwa'ktodgi  ($53);  the  final  i  elided  (}  12)  liefore  id-  (}  10),  the  final  i  of  which 
Is  likewise  lost;  -iidird  as  In  note  21. 

^  Aian  Initial  stem  as  In  ahindtei  (note  22);  the  form  is  the  third  person  singular  animate  intraasltive 
of  the  conjunctive  mode  (fi  29). 

»  See  note  3. 

»  An  adverb  ({  53). 

M  See  note  26. 

n  A-  prefix;  pAgi-tm  initial  stem  meaning  to  strike  (}  14);  -icisdwd  as  in  notes  21, 26;  gi  locative  suffix. 

at  A-  prefix;  iliri-  an  Initial  stem  cognate  with  kU  (}  16);  -n-  intervocalic  (}  8);  -d-  a  secondary  stem 
often  used  to  indicate  fuqht  (§  19);  -m-  instrumental  particle  (§§  21, 37);  -$-  sign  of  middle  voice  (}  40); 
-7-  an  intervocalic  ($  8);  -d-  is  not  clear;  -41-  sign  of  reciprocity  (}  38);  -wdtci  sign  of  third  plural 
animate  intransitive  conjunctive  mode  ($29). 

«  For  AMkAtei+ijH:  AikAtei  cognate  with  aski-  ({  16);  ipi  as  in  note  3. 

^  peUgi-  an  adverb;  gi  locative  suffix,  as  in  notes  7, 8, 14;  pydydt»  contains  pyd  an  initial  stem  denot- 
ing MOVEMENT  HITHER  (§  16);  yd-  an  initial  stem  meaning  the  same  (see  below  dyawme'*,  note  41);  from 
the  analogy  of  pydyAn*  (from  pyd)  it  is  likely  that  the  true  stem  is  yd;  -to  termination  of  the  animate 
intransitive  participial,  third  person  singular  ($33). 

M  For  a*kigi  +  iOUn&pitci:  a'kigi  on  the  qrol^d;  -gi  a  locative  sufiix  ($  42);  dhindpitd  (d—tci  [§  29]); 
'h-  (i  8);  -•-  for  id  thus  (§  12);  -n-  (}  8);  dpi  to  see. 

ai  ^«n-  a  connective  stem  meaning  reclinino,  lying  down  (§  20);  d—gi  as  in  note  6;  -tcl  ($  54). 

*7  I  have  altered  a'penugi  of  Dr.  Jones  to  d'pemeg*.  The  first  can  not  l)c  analyzed;  the  second  can, 
and  is  supported  by  ffpemeg  of  the  Fox  Texts  (72.1 ).  The  a'pemeg  of  the  Fox  Texts  at  72.2  apparently 
is  s  typographical  enor.    The  analysis  is  d—giy  as  in  note  6. 
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a'i'ciweneguwatc*"  ma'kwAn*.*    SasAgAnig*'*   a*tetepine'kawawatd^ 

was  the  way  along  which  the  hear.  At  the  thick  while  loimd  in  a  circle  they 

they  were  led  l)y  growth  drove  him 

keyahapaiy"         a'pemeg*''         ayawate**.** 

was  really  the  Into  the  wh«n  they 

time  above  went. 

Ini  a*k5wepyayat*"  a'kowatcin***  a'kwa^ohomatcS**    "Matapye*,** 

There-        behind  he  who  him  who  was  then  did  ne  cry  out  to  "  O  Union-of- 

upon  came  next  him,  Riven. 

kiwatawe*!"  A'pemegiku*^  keteciwenegonana!"**  ahinatc***  Matapya- 

let  us  turn  Into  the  sky  tmly         he  is  leading  yon  and  said  he  to      Unioa-of-kiTefs 

back!  me  away!"  him 

hAnV  cewana*®  a'pwawipeme'tagutc*.'^* 

him,  but  not  a  reply  did  he  get  from  him. 

Matapya'*  tcawine'k*  pamipahut*"  wisAgenuhahAn*®*  ahutaihitc*.** 

Union-of-         in  the  middle       he  who  ran  past  little  Hold-Tight  did  he  have  for 

Rivers  space  hJs  pet. 

Tagwaginig  *  ^        amAt  Anawatd  "        ma'kwAn* ;  *         anesa  watc^ ; " 

In  the  fall  of  the  year        then  they  overtook  him  bear-him;  then  they  killed  him; 

kicinesawatc^ "      me'  tegumici    u'  te'kunAn*    a*kickickahAmowat<!^** 

after  they  had  slain  him  oak  boughs  much  did  they  cut  than, 

na'ka'*®  ma'komicyan*;  ahapAckinAnihawatc**®  ma'kwAn*-/  klciwmA- 

likewise  sumachs;  then  they  put  him  to  lie  on  bear-him;  when  they 

top  of 


*  id  initial  stem  thus  (§  16);  -we-  variant  of  wa  (from  &wa  [§  16]  by  §  12);  -fi-  (}  21);  -^  (§  8); 
sign  of  the  passive  (§41);  a— u7(Uc<  (§29). 

**  sasAff-  reduplicated  form  of  sAg-  an  initial  stem  (§  16),  as  in  note  15;  -^4-  as  in  paqa-  beside  pAffi-  to 
8TBIKE;  -ni-  (§  34);  -gt  locative  suffix  (§  42). 

40  d-  temporal  particle;  Utepi-  a  collateral  form  of  tetep-  ({  16),  an  initial  stem  denoting  movemekt  or  a 
CIRCLE  (cf.  pern/- and  p«m-);  ne'ka-  (§19)  as  in  note  2;  -to- apparently  a  glide  (§8);  dwOtei  termloatioii 
of  the  conjunctive  mode  (§  29),  showing  that  the  subject  is  the  third  person  plural  animate,  and  theobject 
the  third  person  animate,  singular  or  plural. 

^  Third  person  plural  animate  past  subjunctive  Intransitive  (§  29). 

^  Ck>mpare  iPkdwdtdn  <  note  43;  ppaydUi  as  in  note  34. 

«  A  participial  (see  §  33). 

«  d— die*  (§  29);  -mr  (§§  21,  37). 

^  For  dp  cf.  dpo  (§  24);  the  form  is  a  vocative  singular  animate  (§  42);  see  also  §  6. 

M  For  kiwd+tdwii;  kiwd-  initial  stem  to  turn  back  (§  16):  -tdwH  for  -tdwe  (§6)  sign  for  fhrst  person 
plural  (excl.)  intransitive  imperative  (§  31). 

^  Wpemigi,  explained  in  note  37;  -ku  verily. 

4>  For  ke~gun&nd  with  prolongation  of  the  final  vowel  as  in  -isdwd  (see  note  21);  ke—^n&na  is  the  pro- 
nominal sign  showing  that  the  subject  is  the  third  person  singular  animate,  and  the  object  the  first  per- 
son plural  inclusive  independent  mode  (§28);  ted-  variant  of  tAd-  (§  16);  -wene-  as  In  note  38. 

^  Ani  sign  of  the  singular  objective  case  singular  animate  (§  42). 

w  See  §53. 

u  pwdwir  the  negative  of  the  conjunctive  verb;  it  stands  following  the  partides  d-  and  wl-,  and  befora 
the  verbal  stems  (see  §  35.3);  -^u-  sign  of  the  passive  (§  41);  &—dlei  (§  29). 

•s  A  participial  (§33);  pdmi-  Tor  pemi-  by  reason  of  the  change  of  vowel  In  the  participle;  pemi-  (§  IG); 
pahu-  same  as  -pahd-  (§19). 

B*  -.in<  as  in  note  49;  wl-  baq-  (§  16). 

**  d— ^<  (§  29);  -A-  a  glide  (§  8);  -m-  possessive  pronoun  his  (§  45);  for  the  omission  of  the  suffix,  see 
p.  852. 

•ft  'Qi  locative  suffix;  -ni-  as  in  note  39. 

M  d-  temporal  prefix;  -n-  an  instrumental  particle  (§  21);  -dwdid  pronominal  sign  showing  thesubjcct 
to  be  the  third  person  plural  animate,  and  the  object  the  third  person,  singular  or  plural,  animate,  con- 
junctive mode  (§29);  mAtA  TO  OVERTAKE  (§  16). 

ft7  91  e«-  an  initial  stem  meaning  to  slay  (§16);  a—dwfUei  as  in  note  56. 

H  klci'  an  initial  stem  denoting  coMPLETroN  (§  16). 

••  &^A7nou)iUcK\  29);  *!<:-(§  25);  kick-  (§  10);  -a-  (§  8);  -A-  (§  21). 

«  Sr-dwOtei  (§  29);  -A-  (§  8);  see  note  91. 
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nihawatc*'*  awapinenyaskwa'kawatc^*'     WatapAgio*"  ahina^kawatc' 

finished  skinning       tnen  began  they  to  throw  them  Eastwara  was  where  they 

and  cutting  him  up  evexywhere.  threw 

uwic*;"    papogin***    a'kAtawiw&pAg*"   AnagwAg**^    ketciwAgape'®;'* 

hlflhead;     in  the  wintertime     when  nearly  morning  stars  are  they  accustomed 

to  rise; 

inipiyow***    ini     ma'kowic*.'®     Na'ka"     uta  tagagwAn*^*      a'e'g*" 

it  la  said  in  times    that  bear-head  and  hi&  back- bone  also 

past 

w^atapAg*^'  aliiiia*kawatc^  A'e'gape'®^*  pepog*'*  nawap*^'  AnagwAg*'^ 

to  the  east        was  where  they  threw.     Also  It  is  wont   In  the^wmter    they  are  seen  stars 

asipocigig*.^^    Inipiyow**'    ini    uta'tagagwAn*.''* 

they  that  lie  close   and  ills  said  of  old    that  his  back-bone, 

together. 

Inipi'   naka**   iyowe   winwaw*^'   inigi^*  nlgani  nyawi  anagwAg**^ 

It  is  said        also         in  the  past  they  these  inuont        Tour  stars 

ina      ma'kw**®    na'ka"     petegi     neswi     inigipiyowe**    ma*kwAn" 

that  bear  and  oehina  three  they  are  said  in  bear-him 

the  past 

pamine*kawatcig'.'    Tcawine'kitca*^  ina'*  tcAgi  Anago'***  Acita'kwago- 

they  who  were  in  pursmt  Truly  in  the  middle    there      little    tiny  star  near  to  does 

of  him.  space 

tcinw*.**    Inapi"  Anemoha**,**  utaiyan*"  Matapya**  WisAgenohAn*.** 

it  hang.  It  is  said         little  dog,  his  pet        Union-of-Kivers  Hold-Tight, 

that  one 

Tagwagigin***  me'tegumicyan***  na'ka"  ma*kunlicyan**'  watcimeck- 

Every  autumn  oaks  and  sumachs  why  they  are 


*  Hd-  as  in  note  58;  -dwMei  pronominal  termination  of  conjunctive  mode  (§  29),  as  in  notes  56, 57; 
-A- (§21);  wlnAni- {il6). 

«  For  d—awOtei;  todpt-  an  initial  stem  denoting  inception  ($16). 

«  wat&pAg^ci  for  vXU&pAgi  (note  73);  id  (ftf  10,  52). 

M  u-  his;  for  the  absence  of  the  m  suffix  see  §  45;  -<  (f  42). 

«  Compare  SpepHgi  (note  6)  and  pepdgi  (note  73);  the  form  is  a  locative  ($  42). 

«  A  locative;  cf.  p<led^k6tawiwdpAniff  until  neablt  mobnino  298.2;  -wApA'  is  the  same  as  the  initial 
stem  w^p^-tosee;  note,  too,  AtoAbA-niff  at  break  of  day  222.15,  with  the  common  fluctuation  of  ft 
and  p  (see  {  3). 

"  Noun,  animate  plural  ({  42). 

•  For  kelHtPAgi+dpe'f;  for  dpe't  see  {  14;  keteiwAgi  (-wAffi  is  the  sign  for  the  third  person  plural  inan- 
imate intransitive  of  the  independent  mode  [|  28J). 

•  For  Ini+ipi+iydwe:  see  note  3  and  iyHwe  next  paragraph. 
7*  ma'kvoa+uwiei  (see  ( 12). 

"  tt— ^n<(J45). 

»  See  (  10;  &-^  as  In  note  6. 

7»  A  locative. 

74  See  ii  10, 14. 

'A  See  note  8. 

'*  ndfp-an  initial  stem  meaning  to  see;  cf.  Andwdwatci  i)  they  beheld  him  198.2;  -apt  the  termina- 
tion of  the  third  person  plunl  indefinite  passive,  Independent  mode  ($  41). 

^  See  -cifh  ((  20)  and  also  {  12. 

'•  Accidentally  omitted  in  §  44. 

7*  Animate  plural  of  ina  ($  47). 

**  I  have  altered  inini  ma'kwAni  of  Dr.  Jones  to  ina  ma'kwa  (see  72. S),  as  is  required  by  the  analysis 
(Cf.  H  42,  47). 

n  For  Iriigi  ipi  iyHwe  see  notes  60  and  70. 

«  -icA  VBBILY. 

■  See  %  12  for  the  formation  of  the  diminutive  formation  of  AnOLgw^. 
M-ci».(520?); -U7o(5  28). 

*  For  Ina+ipi  see  notes  3  and  80. 

M  a  shows  that  the  noun  is  animate  singular  ( §  42). 
"  See (45. 

*•  -glni  termination  of  the  locative  plural  ($  42j. 
M  Inanimate  plural  ( §72) . 
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wipAga'k**®  ahapAskinAnicigawatc^"^  ameskowig*'^  ta'tupAgon.*"  Ini** 

red  at  the  leaf        when  they  put  to  lie  on  top  of        then  bloody  became         leaves  Tbat 

tagwagigin*       watcimeckwipAga'k*'®        me'tegumicyan**'        na'ka* 

m  the  fan  why  the  leaves  became  red  oaka  and 

ma'komicyan^*' 

sumachs. 

Ina'kwitc'» 

That  is  the  end. 

[Translation] 

They  who  are  in  Pursuit  op  the  Bear 

It  is  said  that  once  on  a  time  long  ago  when  it  was  winter, 
when  it  had  snowed  for  the  first  time,  while  yet  the  first  fall  of  snow 
lay  on  the  ground,  there  were  three  men  who  went  forth  to  hunt  for 
game  early  in  the  morning.  At  a  place  on  the  side  of  a  hill  where 
there  was  a  thick  growth  of  shrub  did  a  bear  enter  in,  as  was  shown 
by  the  sign  of  his  trail.  One  (man)  went  in  after  him  and  started 
him  going  in  flight.  "Away  toward  the  place  from  whence  comes  the 
cold  is  he  making  fast!"  called  he  to  his  companion. 

He  who  had  gone  round  by  way  of  the  place  from  whence  comes 
the  cold,  ''In  the  direction  from  whence  comes  the  source  of  the 
mid-day  time  is  he  hurrying  away!''  he  said. 

Then  another  who  had  gone  round  by  way  of  the  place  from 
whence  comes  the  noon-time,  "Toward  the  place  where  (the  Sun) 
falls  down  is  he  hastening  away!"  said  he. 

Back  and  forth  for  a  long  while  did  they  keep  the  bear  fleeing 
from  one  and  then  another.  After  h  while,  according  to  the  story,  as 
one  that  was  coming  behind  looked  down  at  the  earth,  lo !  the  surface 
of  it  was  green.  For  it  is  really  the  truth  that  up  into  the  sky  were 
they  led  away  by  the  bear.  While  about  the  place  of  the  dense 
growth  of  shrub  they  were  chasing  him,  then  was  surely  the  time 
that  into  the  sky  they  went. 

Thereupon  he  who  came  behind  cried  out  to  him  who  was  next, 
"O  Union-of-Rivers,  let  us  turn  back!  Verily,  into  the  sky  is  he 
leading  us  away!"  said  he  to  Union-of-Rivers,  but  no  reply  did  he 
get  from  him. 

Union-of-Rivers,  who  went  running  between  (the  man  ahead  and 
the  man  behind),  had  Hold-Tight  (a  little  puppy)  for  a  pet. 

*9  watei-  as  in  notes  21, 26, 30;  meckwi-  blood,  same  as  meskw*  (see  {  0);  -pA'  as  in  t<FiupAg6ni  LKtrts; 
i?a-(§20);-*<(§29). 

»i  d—wOUi  (§29;)  -gd'  ($20);  -ci-  foi;  -cin-  ({  20);  loss  of  n  ({  12);  -k-  presumably  a  glide  ({  8); 
apAskinAni  same  as  apAckinAni  in  dhapAckinAni-hdwdlc  above  (see  note  90). 

*>  &mesk6wigi  a  variant  for  dmeakSfofki;  d—'ki  ($29);  metkd-  for  meakw*  (note  90,  $  12  near  the  end); 
-wi-  (20). 

"  Plural  of  td'tupAgwi  (see  §§  12,  42  );  -pA-  as  in  lodtcimeekwipAga'ki, 

M  See  note  3. 

••  For  ini  (VkwUci  (J  10);  d—td  (J  29). 
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In  the  fall  they  overtook  the  bear;  then  they  slew  liim;  after 
they  had  slain  him,  then  many  boughs  of  an  oak  did  they  cut, 
likewise  sumachs;  then  with  the  bear  lying  on  top  (of  the  boughs) 
they  skiimed  him  and  cut  up  his  meat;  after  they  had  skinned  him 
and  cut  up  his  meat,  then  they  began  to  scatter  (the  parts)  in  all 
directions.  Toward  the  place  from  whence  the  dawn  of  day  hurled 
they  the  head ;  in  the  winter  time  when  the  dawn  is  nearly  breaking, 
(certain)  stars  were  wont  to  appear;  it  has  been  said  that  they  were 
that  head.  And  his  back-bone  toward  the  east  did  the;  also  fling. 
It  is  also  common  in  the  winter  time  for  (certain)  stars  to  be  seen 
lying  close  together.     It  has  been  said  that  they  were  that  back-bone. 

And  it  has  also  been  told  of  them  (viz.,  the  bear  and  the  hunt- 
ers) that  the  (group  of)  four  stars  in  front  was  the  bear,  and  that 
the  three  behind  were  they  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  bear.  There 
in  between  (the  star  in  front  and  the  star  behind)  a  tiny  little  star 
hangs.  They  say  that  was  a  little  dog,  Hold-Tight,  which  was  pet 
to  Union-of-Rivers. 

As  often  as  it  is  autumn  the  oaks  and  sumachs  redden  at  the 
leaf  for  the  reason  that  when  they  (the  hunters)  place  (the  bear)  on 
top  of  (the  boughs),  then  stained  become  the  leaves  with  blood.  That 
is  why  every  autumn  the  leaves  of  the  oaks  and  sumachs  redden. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  story. 
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SIOUAN 

DAKOTA  (TETON  AND  SANTEE  DIALECTS) 

WITH  REMARKS  ON  THE  PONCA  AND  WINNEBAGO 


By  Franz  Boas  and  John  R.  Swanton 


§  1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Siouan  tankages  are  spoken  in  a  considerable  number  of 
dialects.  One  group  of  tribes  speaking  Siouan  languages  lived  on 
the  western  plains,  extending  from  the  northern  border  of  the  United 
States  far  to  the  south.  Another  group  of  dialects  was  spoken  b}^ 
tribes  inhabiting  the  southern  Appalachian  region;  and  two  isolated 
dialects  belonged  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river  and  the  lower  Yazoo  river,  respectively.  At  present 
the  last  two  groups  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 

The  following  sketch  of  Siouan  grammar  is  based  mainly  on  the 
Santee  and  Teton  dialects  of  the  Dakota  language,  which  embraces 
four  dialects — Santee,  Yankton,  Teton,  and  Assiniboin.  Santee  and 
Yankton  are  spoken  by  the  eastern  Dakota  bands,  Teton  by  the  west- 
ern bands,  and  Assiniboin  bv  those  of  the  northwest.  The  material 
for  the  present  sketch  is  contained  mainly  in  the  grammar,  texts,  and 
dictionaiy  of  the  Santee,  published  by  S.  R.  Riggs  (Contributions  to 
North  American  Ethnology,  vols,  vii,  ix).  This  account  has  been 
the  basis  of  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton's  studies  of  a  series  of  Teton  Texts, 
in  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  written  by 
George  Bushotter,  a  Teton  Dakota.  In  the  summer  of  1899  Doctor 
Swanton  revised  these  texts  on  the  Rosebud  Indian  reservation  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Joseph  Estes,  a  Yankton  Dakota,  who  had  been  long 
resident  among  the  Teton,  and  who  was  at  that  time  teacher  in  one  of 
the  Government  schools.  Doctor  Swanton's  notes,  contained  in  the 
present  account,  refer  to  the  Teton  dialect,  while  the  material  based 
on  Riggs's  published  Santee  material  has  been  discussed  by  F.  Boas. 
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The  Ponca  material  has  been  gleaned  from  a  study  of  J.  Owen  Dor- 
sey's  work,  The  0egiha  Language  (Contributions  to  North  American 
Ethnology,  vol.  yi').  The  Winnebago  material  is  based  on  the  unpub- 
lished collections  of  Mr.  Paul  Radin.  The  notes  on  both  of  these 
dialects  have  been  written  by  F.  Boas.  Page  references  m  the  sections 
describing  Santee  and  Ponca  refer  to  the  publications  by  Riggs  and 
Dorsey  referred  to  before. 

PHONETICS  (§§3-4) 

§  2.  System  of  Soundbsi 

Since  Riggs,  in  his  grammar  and  dictionary,  does  not  distinguish 
the  aspirates  and  surd  stops,  which  were  first  discovered  by  J.  Owen 
Dorsey  and  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  American  lan- 
guages, we  give  here  the  description  of  the  Teton  as  obtained  by 
Doctor  Swanton.  In  order  to  preserve  as  nearly  as  possible  the  usage 
employed  in  printing  Dakota  books,  Riggs's  alphabet  has  been  adhered 
to;  but^',  A*',  t\  and  c*  have  been  added  to  designate  the  aspirates  of 
the  corresponding  surds.  Doctor  Swanton  also  distinguishes  a  fortis 
s  and  4,'  ^  is  an  obscure  vowel,  related  to  short  o  and  e. 

TABLE  OF  SOUNDS  OP  TETON 

tX)N80NANT8 

Stopn  Continued 

*-»  ti  ♦*  •-      * 

o       o       *        oo       ao        *       <5 
S>       w       <        biSm»^        ;^.2<£ 

Labial b    p    p^    g    -    -    -    m    -    w 

Dental .     .     ,  d    t     f      t     z    8     §     n     I     - 

Dorso-palatal -    -  ------     y 

AflFricatives -    c     c'      ^'    ------ 

Alveolar ----i^**--- 

Palatal g    k    k'     Tc    -----     - 

Velar ^    _     _    (>)   ^     K    _     _     .     - 

Open  breathing __-_A__-.-- 

VOWKLS 

A 

Pure i        e        e        a        o       u 

Nasalized      .     .     .     .    i"       -       ^      a»      o*      ?/* 

iSec  F.  Boas,  Notes  on  the  Ponka  Grammar  (Congr^a  iDtemational  des  Am^ricanistes,  xt<  searion, 
Quebec.  1907,  vol.  n,  pp.  317-337). 
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The  affricatives  have  been  placed  in  the  group  of  stops  because 
they  are  closely  associated  with  them.  It  is  doubtfuL  whether  the 
f  ortis  velar  occurs. 

The  affricative  6  series  corresponds  to  the  English  ch  in  chubch; 
the  i,  i  series  to  z  in  azure  and  to  sh  in  shore;  K  to  the  velar  ch  in 
Oerman. 

The  phonetic  system  of  Santee  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Teton, 
except  that  I  is  absent  and  is  replaced  by  d  and  n,-  Teton  n  is  either 
initial  or  follows  K  or  g. 

In  Ponca,  y  ot  the  series  of  sounds  enumerated  before  is  absent, 
and  is  throughout  replaced  by  4  (English  sonant  th).  According  to 
Dorsey,  this  sound  approaches  the  I  and  r  of  other  dialects;  i.  e.,  it  is 
pronounced  slightly  laterally  and  with  a  tendency  to  a  trill.  The 
sonant  of  the  affricative  series,  /,  occurs  in  Ponca,  and  I  is  absent. 
In  Kansas,  which  is  closely  related  to  Fonca,  the  Teton  y  is  replaced 
by  I. 

In  Winnebago  the  Teton  y  is  replaced  by  a  weakly  trilled  linguo- 
apical  7*.  Two  n  sounds  are  found,  one,  fi,  more  strongly  sonant 
than  the  other  n.  In  the  velar  series  the  sonant  continued  sound  7- 
occurs  besides  the  surd  K. 

In  the  printed  Ponea  texts  published  by  Dorsey  an  alphabet  is  used 
that  does  not  conform  to  the  Dakota  alphabet  used  by  Riggs  and  in 
later  publications  based  on  Riggs.  Dorsey's  alphabet  agrees  in  many 
respects  better  with  the  systems  of  transcription  used  in  rendering 
American  languages  than  Riggs's  alphabet.  Nevertheless  we  have 
adhered  here  to  the  Riggs  system  and  have  avoided  the  awkward 
inverted  letters  used  by  Dorsey. 


44877"— 


p,t,k 

Dorsey 

• 

«,  i 

8,0 

6 
p\t\k'^ 

p,t,k 

(?) 
tc 

tc' 

n 

• 

• 

3 

dj 

<?(«) 

^Supplementary  symbols  used  in  this  sketch. 

Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 56 
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We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  the  (pounds  8  and  4  occur  in  Ponca. 
The  sounds  8  and  c  of  Ponca  have  been  rendered  here  by  analogy  by 
8^  and  S\  but  their  character  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained. 

In  Santee  consonantic  clusters  in  initial  position  are  common,  while 
they  are  absent  in  terminal  position.  In  these  consonantic  clusters 
three  groups  may  be  distinguished, — clusters  with  initial  surd  stops; 
those  with  initial  in  and  h;  and  those  with  initial  8^  6^  H.  The  first 
of  these  groups  never  occurs  in  Ponca,  tlie  second  shows  a  remarkable 
variability  in  different  dialects,  while  the  third  seems  to  be  common 
to  Dakota,  Ponca,  and  Winnebago. 

The  following  table  illustrates  these  three  groups  of  consonantic 
dusters: 


SANTEB 


M 

Second  consonant  of  cluster 

P 

t 

k 

8 

^ 

c 

d 

n 

h 

rn 

P 

pt 

— 

P8 

P8 

pc 

t 

tp 

— 

ik 

— 

— 

— 

k 

kp 

kt 



ks 

u 

kc 

m 

md 

inn 

h 

hd 

hn 

hh 

hm 

8 

sp 

St 

8k 

o. 

— 

86 

8d 

8n 

8b 

8m 

i 

&p 

H 

sk 

— 

— 

Sc 

Sd 

hi 

8b 

hn 

li 

Up 

Ut 

lik 

— 

— 

Jic 

M 

Tin 

lib 

Jim 

Besides  these  clusters  which  belong  to  the  stem,  or  to  pronominal 
forms,  others  are  admissible.  These  originate  by  composition  of  a 
stem  ending  in  a  consonant  with  another  stem  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant.    W^e  have  found  in  this  series — 

m 

mt    mh    1118  mt    inK 

sJc 


JiJc 


g^ 


g(^    gb 


np 


and  it  is  likely  that  others  occur. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  stem,  sonants,  affricatives,  and  n  do  not 
occur  as  the  first  sound  of  a  consonantic  cluster;  that  sonants,  except  d 
and  b^  and  ?i,  do  not  appear  at  the  end  of  a  consonantic  cluster.     Fortes 

occur  neither  in  initial  nor  in  terminal  position.      No  sound  except 
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s  and  i  occurs  with  another  one  of  the  same  class.  Clusters  of  three 
consonants  may  occur  when  a  stem  beginning  with  a  biconsonantic 
cluster  follows  a  stem  with  terminal  consonant,  but  these  combina- 
tions are  rare. 

In  Ponca  and  Winnebago  stems  the  following  consonantic  clusters 
occur,  which,  however,  are  never  terminal. 


PONCA 


1 

I  eon- 
ant 

Second  consonant  of  clust«r 

Inltia 
son 

P 

t 

k       8 

6 

6 

4 

d 

n 

h    VI 

i 

M 

g 
h 

g<t 

hn 

#', » 

sY 

s'k' 

sn 

6\6 

i>' 

ir 

fk' 

sr 

hi 

K 

Tip' 

M 

He 

114 

Initial  con- 
sonant 

WINNEBAC 

10 

lant  of  < 

cluster 

kj 

6 

Second  conson 

d     g 

8 
kg 

6 

k 

8 

K 

sd    sg 

lig 

M 

Kj 

8C 

§  3.  Syllables  and  Accent :  Teton 

Syllables  of  Teton  may  consist  of  single  vowels,  a  consonant  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel,  or  two  consonants  followed  by  a  vowel.  In  the 
last  case  the  first  consonant  is  never  a  sonant  or  fortis  (see  p.  882).  In 
other  instances  an  obscure  vowel- sound  is  heard  between  the  two  con- 
sonants, which  may  either  be  inserted  for  euphony  or  be  a  sign  of 
composition.  On  the  other  hand,  such  stems  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  originally  dissyllabic* 

iThis  view,  expressed  by  Doctor  Swanton.does  not  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  phonetic  character- 
istics of  other  dialects.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  the  consonantic  cluj<ters  beginning  with 
the  surd  stops,  p,  t,  Jb,  do  not  occur  in  Ponca  and  Winnebago;  while  those  with  initial  «,  i,  X,  are 
quite  common  in  these  dialects.  Winnebago  has  a  strong  tendency  to  repeat  the  vowel  of  a  Nyllable 
between  certain  couHonantic  clusters  (see  pp.  888,  923),  but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  thin  is  an 
original  condition  from  which  the  consonantic  clusters  of  Dakota  and  Ponca  have  originated.— F.  B. 
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The  sounds  S  and  /  are  almost  the  only  consonants  found  closing  a 
syllable  in  which  no  contraction  is  known  to  have  taken  place,  althoug-h 
it  seems  significant  that  both  these  sounds  result  from  supposed 
contraction  of  syllables. 

The  placing  of  the  accent  is  said  sometimes  to  constitute  the  only 
difference  between  words,  but  it  is  possible  that  other  vocalic  modifi- 
cations, not  hitherto  observed,  may  be  involved. 

§  4.  Phonetic  Changes 

In  this  section  we  give  a  summary  of  the  phonetic  changes  occurring 
in  Teton,  Ponca,  and  Winnebago. 

TETON 

1.  After  a  nasalized  vowel  or  the  syllable  nl  there  is  a  strong  tend- 
ency for  the  following  vowel  to  be  nasalized;  and  this  tendency  is 
particularly  marked  in  the  causative  auxiliary  yay  as  in  the  following 
cases: 

Tci^'ya^  to  fly 

tohcC^'hu^ni'ya^  as  long  as 

iciteha^'ya^  far  apart 

ta^ya^  well 

waii'^'ya^pi  they  trusted  to  him 

niya^'  he  cures  him  (literallj%  causes  him  to  live) 

wiyidki^'ya^  in  a  holy  manner 

Upa^ya^'pi  they  caused  it  to  be  softened  with  water 

teiL^'ya^pl  we  caused  him  to  die 

Ya  TO  GO  sometimes  changes  similarly,  as — 
u^a^'pi  we  go. 

2.  After  t>,  u^  c^",  ?/*,  the  semivocalic  y  is  apt  to  change  to  w^  espe- 
cially in  the  imperative  forms,  as — 

u^H^  u  wo  be  coming,  O  grandmother  I 
tcC^yaP'*  etalno^we  well  have  you  done 

Here  may  belong  forms  like — 

nd^'wa^  he  swims 
lowa^pi  they  sing 

3.  The  final  a  of  most  verbs  is  changed  into  i"  when  followed  by 
na  AND,  or  h'ta  (the  future  particle). 

c^eya'-u^pi^'  na  you  roast  and —  (instead  of  c^eya'-u^pa'  «-a) 
ya^'ki^  na  he  sat  and —  (instead  of  ya^'ka  no) 
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keyi^'  na  he  says  that  and —  (instead  of  kei/a'  no) 
yu'zi^  1c  ta  he  will  take  her  (instead  of  yu'za  Utd) 

Final  cC^  is  usually  treated  similarly. 

hed^o^Ki^  na  she  was  doing  that  and —  (instead  of  hecf^cf^hcC^  na) 
dtd^wi^  na  he  looks  at  and —  (instead  of  eftoHoa^  na) 

4.  Terminal  a  very  often  changes  to  e^  but  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
change  is  of  a  purely  phonetic  character.  It  occurs  before  the  sounds 
of  the  8  and  i  scries : 

slolAyef  int  he  knew  not  (for  dolAya'  hii) 

yuzi^  Jcte  ini  he  will  not  take  her  (for  yiizln  1c  ta  kni) 

hini  ¥te  se*ce  he  will  revive  perhaps  (for  klni'  1c  ta  se'cfe) 

Td^ye  §e  it  flew,  as  it  were  (for  Ici^a  §e) 

ye  Uteha^  he  went  just  then  (for  ya  Melia^*) 

This  change  also  occurs  when  the  following  word  begins  with  e: 

u^yi^  1c  te  eci'ya  she  said  to  him,  "We  will  go"  (for  u^i^  Kta 

eciya) 
1c  te  eei^'  *'I  will  [travel],"  he  thought  (for  1c  ta  eci^') 
le  eha?^'tu^§  if  you  go  (for  la  elia^'ta^S) 

It  oc<*.urs  before  the  articles  Ici^  and  Ico'^^  and  before  the  conjunction 
Iceya'L  In  all  these  cases  it  is  connected  with  a  change  of  the  initial 
h  sounds  of  these  verbs  into  the  corresponding  affricative.  Examples 
are  given  under  5. 

Since  verbs  change  into  nouns  by  a  transformation  of  final  a  to  ^ 
(or  by  change  of  suffix  a  to  suffix  ^),  it  is  not  certain  that  these 
phenomena  can  be  considered  as  purely  phonetic  in  character. 

The  change  from  a  to  ^  usually  accompanies  word  composition. 
Examples  are : 

tuwe^ni  whoever  (for  tuwa'  ni) 

tuw^walca'^'  what  is  holy  (for  tmca'  walca^') 

Uceha^'  just  then  (for  Kca-ha^') 

a'Vapeya  to  throw  beyond  the  bounds  (from  a'lcaj^a  the  outside) 

alca'kp^a  and  aJca'sp^eya  to  be  provoked 

The  rules  relating  to  terminal  a  suffer  man}^  exceptions.  The  verbal 
stem  ha  to  have,  and  some  verbal  stems,  like  ^ira  and  to,  seem  to  be 
invariable : 

hAluha'  4ni  I  have  not 

wi£a'ya]cu'wa  1c  te  you  will  treat  them  {ivlc^a  them ;  ya  thou) 

iya'kita  mi  he  did  not  cause  him  to  behave 
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5.  The  palatals  i,  ?:,  and  k\  when  preceded  by  e  or  i,  change  to  the 
corresponding  dental  atfricative. 

let'o'^'  he  did  this  kak'd^'  he  did  that 

le't^a  this  sort  to'¥a  that  sort 

This  happens  most  frequently  in  the  case  of  the  articles  Jci^  and  "kt^^ 
and  the  conjunction  Iceya'^  even,  though. 

iUa'gAifiuze  ci^  the  eyes  closed  (instead  of  i&ta'gAimiza  ki*) 
Vte  ti^hay"'  if  he  will  (for  Kta  WKd?"') 
yu^ka'he  60'^  he  was  lying  in  the  past  (for  yi/^ka'ha  Tcd^) 
hi'yuye  6o^lm^*  he  caused  it  to  come  forth  (for  My\tya  ko^hc^) 
ya^ke'  caya'k  although  he  sat  (for  yaH-a'  kaya'i) 

This  change  is  regular  only  when  the  preceding  e  stands  in  place  of 
a  of  the  independent  forms  of  the  verb;  but  the  change  also  takes 
place  at  times,  although  not  regularly,  when  the  verb  ends  in  e. 

kHe  tiy'  kill  the  (for  kHe  ki^) 

According  to  Riggs,  the  same  change  takes  place  after  /,  jn  verbs, 
when  the  k  is  followed  by  a  vowel. 

iealu  fan  (from  ^-,  prepositional  prefix  [see  §l5i];  kalu'  to  blow 

away  with  hand) 
icdsla  a  scythe  (from  /-/  kaMa*  to  cut  off) 
kicableca  to  break  for  one  by  striking  (from  kl-  for;  kahle^a  to 

break  bj'  striking) 

The  analogous  changes  occur  throughout  in  Santee. 

6.  Contraction.  Words  ending  in  certain  consonants  followed  by 
«,  when  compounded  with  other  words  that  follow  them,  and  when 
duplicated,  lose  their  final  a  and  change  their  consonants  as  follows: 

p     to     h  or  VI  g      to    li 

e,  t  to    I  s      to    8 

k     to    g  &     to    8 

Examples: 

tob  pcLSAla'tapi  they  stick  four  into  the  ground  (for  to' pa) 
w(da* g-lcilal  he  thought  himself  strong  (for  wa^a'ka) 
kaU-wl'c'asi  he  told  them  to  make  (for  ka'ga) 
yns-ige'yl^  holding  hiiu,  he  sent  him  (for  yu'za) 
paHpa^'kii  soft  (reduplicated  from^'a*';Sa) 
ap^si^l  and  aijsi'ca  to  jump  on 
ayu'l  and  oyu'ta  to  eat 
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When  a  word  ending  in  one  vowel  is  compounded  with  another  one 
beginning  with  the  same  vowel,  the  two  vowels  are  generally  con- 
tracted. 

hiyota^ka  to  come  and  sit  down  (for  hi  iyota^ka) 

Terminal  a  before  the  particle  lo  (see  p.  933)  changes  to  e  because  it 
requires  a  preceding  particle  ye^  which  with  a  is  contracted  into  e. 

hAla'Jie  lo  I  am  going 

PONCA  AND  WINNEBAGO 

4 

Ponca  and  Winnebago  have  vocalic  changes  analogous  to  those  of 
Dakota. 

The  negative  auxiliary,  the  future,  the  quotative,  and  the  plural  of 
Ponca  change  terminal  e  and  ai  to  a, 

ik^dgewiifai  I  have  you  for  friends  711.13 

^k^dgeawd4<i'7n(izl  I  do  not  have  them  for  my  friends  711.13 
41c  (ige  thou  doest 

fi  ^h^ dga-hazl  thou  doest  it  not  711.19 
net'ai  you  will  go  689.6 

nd'hazl  you  (plural)  do  not  go  689.3 

The  same  change  takes  place  in  verbs  followed  by  -Ji,  -Mama 

IT   IS   SAID. 

ai  he  said  60.8 

d-hiamd  he  said,  they  say  60.7 
i^mTcojge  thou  makest  for  me  640.1 

gugd'hiamd  he  made,  they  say  60.5 
aie\i^  went  9.1 

aidh  he  went,  it  is  said  9.10 
ixigie  with  him 

kdgia-hi  he  with  her,  they  say  331.18 
da^hdi-gd  see  him!  60.6 

da^hd-hictmd  they  saw,  they  say  68.10 

The  change  of  terminal  e  to  a  occurs  also  in  Winnebago  in  the 
plural,  when  the  verb  is  followed  by  the  negative  and  is  in  the 
present  tense,  and  when  followed  by  afuAfiga  and. 

de  I  go  da'wi  we  go  {-wi  plural  ending) 

raVie  thou  buriest  raJia'wi  yo^  buiy 

In  Winnebago,  /•  changes  regularly  to  n  when  following  a  nasalized 
vowel.  This  n  differs  in  the  strength  of  its  nasal  aspiration  from 
the  ordinar)'^  n, 

himv'gm  he  tears  me  bv  pulling  (for  hi^-rH-gas) 
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The  dialects  here  treated  demonstrate  a  close  relationship  between 
certain  groups  of  sounds.     These  are  notably — 

.  J  L  m      h     p 

\\Wfl  y  .(£    d      r      n      I 

^     *^  g    h    k    t    6    {k    0    n 

These  relationships  appear  partly  in  consonantic  changes  required 
by  the  rules  of  euphony  of  each  dialect.  It  has  been  shown  before 
that,  in  cases  of  contraction  in  Teton,  p  may  change  to  m,  t  and  6 
to  n;  and  that  k  and  Jc  after  a  tmnsformed  into  e^  and  in  a  few  other 
cases,  change  to  6  and  ($. 

When  discussing  consonantic  clusters,  we  called  attention  to  the 
peculiar  groups  of  clusters  which  occur  in  Santee,  beginning  with  m 
and  h.  These  show  a  great  variability  in  di^erent,  closely  related 
dialects,  and  exhibit  some  of  the  relationships  of  sounds  to  which 
attention  has  been  called.  Thus  we  find  the  corresponding  groups  in 
Santee,  Yankton,  and  Teton : 

Santee  Yankton  IWon  P»nea 


md 

run 

U 

hn 

hh 

hm 

und    mn  hP  mn        h4      - 

kd     Ten  gl^  gn         g^     - 

(f)     k?n  gh    gm  -      - 

The  close  relationship  between  t  and  k  appears  in  Santee  whenever 
the  sound  precedes  a  jE?.    Thus  we  find — 

iH*pa  and  iHpa  end  of  a  thing 
wakpa  and  watpa  river 

The  relations  between  n  and  I  in  Santee  and  Teton,  and  those  be- 
tween y,  ^,  r,  Z,  in  Santee,  Ponca,  Winnebago,  and  Kansas,  have  been 
mentioned  before. 

An  important  phonetic  law  relating  to  the  Winnebago  was  formu- 
lated in  1883  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey  in  the  following  words:' 

**A  triliteral  monosyllable  in  x^^were  (and  often  the  corresponding  ones  in 
Dakota  and  (pei^lha)  is  changed  into  a  quadiiliteral  dissyllable  in  Hotcafigais 
(Winnebago),  when  the  first  letter  of  the  monosyllable  is  a  mute,  a  palatal  spirant, 
or  a  spirant  sibilant,  and  the  second  consonant  is  a  labial  or  dental  mate,  or  a 
dental  spirant  The  first  consonant  of  the  Hoteailgara  dissyllable  is  always  a  surd; 
the  second  is,  as  in  the  corre8i>onding  X'^i^'^re  word,  a  labial  or  dental  mute,  or 
else  a  dental  spirant;  and  each  consonant  (in  Hotcafigara)  must  be  followed  by 
the  same  vowel  sound.  In  no  case,  as  far  as  examples  have  been  gained,  can  any 
mute  stand  next  to  one  of  the  same  order;  e.  g.,  a  labial  can  not  precede  a  labial." 

1  Swanton  hears  here  an  Indistinct  vowel  between  the  conaonants  of  the  closter.  This  is  troe  of  a 
great  many  groups  of  two  consonants. 

sj.  Owen  Dorsey,  The  Comparative  Phonology  of  Four  Slouan  Languages  (Annual  Report  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  1883,  p.  923). 

§4 
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Examples  illustrating  this  law  are: 

ka'rahik  thou  breakest  with  mouth  (i-r-  equals  Ponca  m-;  ra-  Win- 
nebago WITH  THE  mouth) 

Surufiii  thou  breakest  by  pulling  (i-r-  equals  Ponca  in-;  ru-  Win- 
nebago BY  pulling) 

kaku'rugas  1  tear  my  own  {k-  one's  own,  followed  by  the  vowel  of 
the  first  syllable  of  the  verb ;  ru-  by  pulling) 

haka'raii6  I  break  my  own  with  mouth 

(>ompare  also — 

kawd'nAfiga  for  Jc^^  a'uA^^a  and  he  entered 
hU^afWriAfiga  for  Mf&fi  o/nAflga  and  he  spoke 

§  5.  GRAMMATICAL  PBOCBSSBS 

Grammatical  relations  are  expressed  by  juxtaposition,  composition, 
and  reduplication.  The  limits  between  juxtaposition  of  words  in  a 
fixed  order  and  of  word  composition  are  ill  defined,  since  the  inde- 
pendent words  that  enter  into  the  sentence  are  liable  to  considerable 
phonetic  modification,  which  is  due  entirely  to  the  closeness  of  the 
connection  of  the  adjoining  elements.  The  phonetic  decay  of  different  / 
words,  under  these  conditions,  is  not  the  same  everywhere;  and  cer- 
tain elements  appear  exclusively  in  combinations,  so  that  they  may  be 
considered  as  affixes.  Prefixes,  suffixes,  and  in  some  cases  infixes, 
occur,  although  the  latter  may  have  been  originally  prefixes  which 
appear  now  as  incorporated  in  a  compound,  the  parts  of  which  are  no 
longer  discernible.  The  total  number  of  affixes,  however,  is  small,  the 
entire  number  not  reaching  thirty-five.  Composition  of  independent 
words  is  resorted  to  with  great  frequency.  In  these  compounds  the 
subordinated  element  is  usually  modified  by  the  elision  of  the  terminal 
vowel  and  the  correlated  modification  of  the  preceding  consonant,  so 
that  the  component  parts  form  a  very  firm  unit.  Modifications  of 
terminal  sound  of  one  word  and  initial  sound  of  the  following  word 
occur  in  many  cases,  and  express  the  syntactic  relations  of  parts  of 
the  sentence.  Phonetic  modification  of  prefixes  and  of  suffixes,  par- 
ticularly of  the  pronominal  elements,  and  irregularities  of  their  posi- 
tions, make  the  verbal  forms  of  the  Siouan  languages  very  irregular 
in  appearance.  Far-reaching  substitutions  in  the  labial  and  dental 
series  occur  in  all  dialects. 

Duplication  of  stems  occurs  in  verbs  and  in  some  nouns  derived  from 
them.     It  is  almost  always  confined  to  the  principal  stem.     The  final 
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consonants,  which  in  the  unduplicated  word  are  followed  by  terminAl 
a^  are  modified  as  in  other  types  of  composition  (see  §  4). 

The  syntactic  relation  of  words  is  often  expressed  by  position.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  place  particles  indicating'  the 
function  and  relationships  of  groups  of  words  following  those  groups, 

§  6.  IDEAS  EXPBESSED  BY  GRAMMATICAL  PBOOBSSES 

The  categories  of  noun  and  verb  are  clearly  distinct,  althoug-h  in 
some  cases  the  same  word  may  be  used  both  as  a  noun  and  as  a  verb. 
In  other  cases  there  is  at  least  a  slight  modification  of  form,  which 
consists  in  a  change  of  suffixes.  In  the  Dakota  dialects  there  is  no 
classification  of  nouns,  except  in  so  far  as  verbs  of  existence  imply 
form;  but  in  Ponca  the  classification,  which  is  expressed  by  particles, 
is  elaborate.  Animate  and  inanimate — the  former  at  rest  and  mov- 
ing; the  latter  as  round,  upright,  horizontal,  etc. — are  distinguished. 
Plui-ality  of  the  noun  is  expressed,  not  by  means  of  a  nominal 
pluml,  but  mther  by  a  device  which  expresses  the  plural  idea  of  the 
whole  sentence.  In  the  possessive  pronoun  the  ideas  of  inalienable 
and  alienable  possession  are  distinguished.  Distributive  forms  of 
verbs  expressing  states  or  conditions  are  often  expressed  b}"  redupli- 
cation. 

The  subjective  and  objective  personal  pronouns  are  clearh'  distin- 
guished. The  former  are  the  subjects  of  all  verbs  expressing  activi- 
ties; the  latter  are  the  objects  of  transitive  verbs,  and  the  subjects  of 
verbs  expressing  conditions.  The  Siouan  languages  have  the  tendency 
to  include  in  the  former  class  all  declarative  terms,  even  those  that 
imply  only  a  slight  amount  of  action. 

The  pronouns  are  not  well  developed.  There  are  only  three  funda- 
mental forms, — I,  THOU,  thou  and  i.  Forms  with  incorporated 
object  are  generally  composed  of  the  subjective  and  objective  forms 
of  these  elements,  but  a  few  cases  occur  of  combinations  that  can 
not  now  be  explained  as  compounds  of  subjective  and  objective  pro- 
nouns. The  pronominal  forms  give  rise  to  new  combinations,  owing 
to  the  marked  exactness  with  which  the  action  directed  toward  an 
object  possessed  by  the  subject  is  differentiated  from  other  actions 
directed  toward  objects  not  so  possessed. 

In  the  verbal  stem  a  few  instrumentalities  *and  locatives  are  ex- 
pressed. Complex  ideas  are  expressed  very  frequently  by  means  of 
composition.     Some  of  the  elements  entering  into  such  composition 
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appear  with  great  frequency,  and  might  be  called  auxiliaries.  To 
these  belong  verbs  like  to  cause,  to  become,  and  nominal  classifiers 
like  BUMiNANT.  Temporal  and  modal  ideas  are  almost  wholly  ren- 
dered by  means  of  enclitic  particles. 

Demonstratives  seem  to  have  designated  originally  four  distinct 
positions,  but  these  are  no  longer  clearly  recognizable.  The  demon- 
strative ideas  are  very  closely  associated  with  some  verbs  with  which 
they  enter  into  composition. 

While  in  Dakota  there  is  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  gram- 
matical distinction  of  the  nominal  subject  and  object,  the  Ponca 
differentiates  these  forms  through  the  use  of  distinct  particles. 

The  local  relations  of  nouns  are  expressed  with  great  nicety  by 
means  of  post-positions,  in  which  Doctor  Swanton  finds  the  ideas  of 
rest  and  motion  clearly  and  sharply  distinguished. 

Adverbs  of  various  kinds,  and  a  few  special  adjectival  ideas,  are 
expressed  by  means  of  suffixes. 

DISCUSSION  OF  OBAMMAK  (§§  7-47) 

Juztaposition  and  Coinposition :  Santee  (§§  7-10) 

§  y.  Verbs 

In  the  Dakota  sentence  the  component  elements  are  of  ten  placed  side 
by  side  without  any  connective  elements,  but  so  closely  connected  that 
two  successive  elements  influence  each  pther  phonetically.  Composi- 
tions of  this  type  appear  wit*h  great  frequency  when  a  number  of  predi- 
cative terms  enter  into  combination.  Whenever  an  element  of  such 
a  series,  that  is  followed  by  another  element,  ends  in  the  vowel  a, 
preceded  by  one  of  the  consonants  jy,  ^,  c,  X%  (/,  2,  2,  contraction  (see 
§  4,  no.  6)  takes  place. 

sjiayeU  yumden  iyeya  it  snapped  and  broke  suddenly  IX*  88.9 
(ma  ringing  sound;  yumd</ca  to  break  to  pieces;  Iyeya  to  do 

suddenl)^ 
waked  ti  he  lived  and  was  rich  IX  95.1  {wak^ca  rich) 
ikpihnag  u  he  came  putting  them  in  his  blanket  IX  88.14  {ikpU- 

hnaTca  to  put  in  blanket) 
ikpihnag  u^  it  was  in  the  blanket  IX  88.26 
wcC^ag  naii^  to  stiind  and  see  {wa^ya'ka  to  see) 

1  These  references  indicate  pa^e  and  line  in  Vol.  IX  of  the  Contributions  to  Nortli  American 
Ethnology. 
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When  the  first  verb  ends  in  a  syllable  that  can  not  be  contracted, 
the  two  verbs  stand  simply  side  by  side. 

itimani  hi  to  come  and  visit  IX  87.22  (I'dimani  to  visit;  At  to 

come) 
ode^  i  he  went  hunting  IX  117.2  {od^  to  hunt;  i  to  go) 
ape  ycC^ka  he  stayed  and  waited  IX  117.3  (ap^  to  wait) 
teya  wiwakd^za  she  cried  and  wailed  IX  117.16 

When  the  first  and  second  verb  end  in  the  same  vowel,  contraction 
may  take  place. 

hdiyotdNca  to  come  home  and  sit  down  {Jidi  to  come  home;  iyo- 

ta^ha  to  sit  down) 
hihu^ni  to  come  to  the  shore  {hi to  arrive;  ihu^ni  to  land) 

While  ordina^rily  the  terminal  a  in  verbs  that  can  not  form  contrac- 
tions i*emains,  and  the  two  verbs  appear  simply  in  juxtaposition,  a 
few  verbs,  which  otherwise  do  not  diflfer  in  their  usage  from  those 
discussed  heretofore,  require  the  change  from  a\xy  e^  and  thus  indi- 
cate a  more  intimate  association  of  the  component  elements  of  the 
group.  These  are  iyeya  suddenly;  ya  iyc^)  to  cause;  klya  to  cause; 
v^  TO  be;  i  TO  go;  u  to  gome. 

The  following  forms  are  analogous  to  the  preceding  groups,  and 
show  contraction: 

kaptn&  iyeya  to  put  down  (from  Tcaptv&a) 

yuoHdog  iyeya  to  open  out  IX  83.16  (from  ywikdcka) 

kaJi  klya  to  cause  to  do  (from  kaga) 

sam  ya  to  blacken  (from  sapa)  • 

pus  ya  to  dry  (from  puza) 

wa^a'g  ya  to  cause  to  see  (from  %o(^a'kd) 

No  change  of  the  first  verb  occurs;  for  instance,  in — 
na&i^  kiya  to  cause  to  stand 

Changes  of  ^  to  <?  in  words  in  which  contraction  is  impossible  are 
found  in — 

^  ko^  to  wish  one  dead 
ye  kiya  to  cause  to  go  (from  ya) 
niwe  kiya  to  cause  to  swim  (from  niica^) 
niwe  u^  he  is  swimming 

hakse  i  he  went  to  cut  (from  haJcsa)  IX  115.10 
wanase  aya  they  went  buffalo-hunting  IX  88.11 
hihnaye  au  they  came  to  marry  him  IX  144.3 
anite  waci^  to  forbid  he  intended  IX  111.17  (this  should  be, 
according  to  analogy,  anin  waci^) 
§7 
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Judging  from  the  published  texts,  the  unage  in  not  quite  regular, 
and  some  verbs  seem  to  take  both  forms. 

§  8.  Verbs  and  Nouuh 

In  many  compounds  of  this  group  an  intimate  phonetic  relation  of 

the  noun  and  verb  exists,  so  much  so  that  the  noun  sometimes  appears 

in  a  fragmentary  form  which  never  occurs  alone,  or,  at  least,  with  a 

termination  that  has  undergone  far-reaching  modifications. 

Sante'  hkabt.     From  this  word  are  formed — 
Sanfi^za  to  have  courage  (with  fi^za  staff) 
tamel  to  be  troubled  (with  ze  disturbed) 
ta^Mhnaka  to  love  (with  ohnaUca  to  push  in) 

The  complete  word  appears  in — 

tcH^asni  to  recover  one's  mind  (with  asnU  to  recover) 

ha^eftu  NIGHT 

hcS^inani  to  walk  in  the  night  (with  ina'ni  to  walk) 
ha^oa^ka  to  remain  over  night  (with  wa'^ka  to  be) 

vri^'ya^  female 

wi'hdaJktaka  to  strike  one's  wife  {hdaJkta'ka  to  strike  one's  own) 
wi'iruilmia  to  conceal  a  woman  (with  ina'Uma  to  hide) 
wiki'ideya  to  molest  a  woman  (with  kUd^ya  to  molest) 
wita^kna  a  virgin  {ta^kna  alone) 

The  terminal  a  of  the  noun  does  not  change  to  ^,  but  contraction  takes 
place  in  compounds  of  this  type. 

maKki'6a^ya^  to  till  a  field  (from  ma'ga  field;  kita^ya^  to  culti- 
vate) 

maki' puskita  to  lie  on  the  ground  (from  inaka'  ground;  ipv^kita 
to  press  on;  with  contraction  of  a-i  to  i) 

In  still  other  cases  the  noun  modifies  the  initial  sound  of  the  verb.  . 

tica'ga  to  pitch  a  tent  (from  ti  dwelling;  kaga  to  make) 
Tni'ni^pi  a  well  (from  mi'ni  water;  ka  to  dig) 

The  transition  between  these  forms  and  others  consisting  of  object 
and  verb,  or  subject  and  intransitive  predicate,  is  quite  gradual.  A 
number  of  nouns  are  used  like  classifiers,  when  the  sense  of  the  sen- 
tence does  not  require  the  noun.     Thus  we  find,  from — 

6a^  WOOD 
ca^ka'kka  to  tie  wood  together 
6ct^ha'sdsta  to  saw  wood 

wica  HUMAN  BEING 

vntcUa^ina  bachelor  (compare  the  true  compound  wiia'^'hta  virgin) 

§8 
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6da  kda&dob'  bare 

md  snisni'  cold 

sna  snasna'  to  ring,  to  rattle 

Hpu  TipvKpu'  to  pick  off 

iyti)  Kpa  {yu)  KpaJipa  to  throw  down 

Bisyllabic  words  ending  in  a  lose  this  ending  in  the  reduplicated 
syllable  and  modify  their  last  consonant  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
described  in  §  4. 

So^ka  koMo'ka  thick 

Ice&a  Iceskeka  smooth 

•  •         ■ 

to'za  iosMza  warm,  comfortable 

H''^za  l'i>8ki'^za  to  grate 

Tcega  Jcelik^ga  to  scrape 

ye^ga  yeliye'ga  to  shine 

t^pa  teint^pa  worn  off 

go' pa  gojpgo'pa  to  snore 

Hapa  KanJia'pa  to  make  a  rustling  noise 

aa'^pa  sainm'^pa  more 

sa'pa  sapsa'pa  black 

iefpa  tefmJbdpa  or  iepie'pa  fat 

Tiota  TioiHo'ta  gray 

{ya)  po'ta  {ya)po'tpota  or  {yd)po'npota  to  tear 

to  pieces  (with  mouth) 

When  the  terminal  consonant  and  the  initial  consonant  form  inad- 
missible clusters,  the  former  is  omitted. 

dopa  dodopa  miry 

{yd)  &u'ia  {ya)  6uf6u&a  to  crush  (with  teeth) 

ka'ka  kaka'ka  to  make  a  dull  noise  by 

breathing 
Ted  Tea  hoko'ka  to  rattle 

In  bisyllabic  words  beginning  with  a  consonahtic  cluster  the  conso- 
nant of  the  terminal  syllable  is  not  repeated: 

(yu)llda'ta  {j/u)Kda'Rdata  to  scratch 

(k<i)lide'ta  {ka)Jid^Kde6a  to  tear 

7ftde€a  mdemd/6a  broken 

psi'ca  psipai'ta  jumping 

psa'ka  psapsa!ka{ha^)  broken 

Tido'ka  UdoKdo'ka  to  make  a  hole 

tku'ga  tkutku'ga  to  cut  short 

ptiua  ptuptu'ba  cracked 

hiu'^&a  6nu^§nu^^^  indistinct 

kH'za  kHk§i'&a  to  double  up 
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ksa'pa 
&h/pa 

An  exception  to  thin  rule  is — 

{ya)8ma'Jca 


hnu^hmii'^za  slimy 
ksaksa'jHi  wise 
6ko§l'o'pa  crooked 


{ya)smafg8ma^Jca    to  indent  (with 
teeth) 

When  the  consonant  of  the  second  syllable  is  a  dental  or  affricative 
{t  or  c)  and  the  first  consonant  a  sibilant  (2,  ^,  i^  ^),  the  dental  or  aflfric- 
ative  is  transformed  into  a  k  {</). 


Ho'ta 
8uta' 
Ziita 

(ica^ki'  one 


sokso'ta  clear 
auksu'ta  hard 
iag&a'ta  forked 
slHi'&a  bad 
wa'^zifgil  some) 


In  compounds,  only  the  stem  is  reduplicated;  prefixes  and  suffixes 
remain  unaffected.  • 


*'/**  in  sight 
7rulu  pulverized 

gu  to  burn 
hde  to  plan 

ia  red 

td^  to  give  forth 
{pUi^)  to  roll 


aho'mda 


agu 
i'ciyalide 

ai'de&a 


kcufH^s^l^  to  appear  in  sight 
abo'mdumdu  to   bubble    up  (or 

on;  ho'  by  blowing) 
dgu'gu  to   burn   out  something 
I'ciyahdehde    to    reach    one    to 

another 
ai'de^asa    in     the     red     flames 

{a-  on;  ideto  blaze) 
aho'toHd^  to  cry  out  {ho  voice) 
po'pta^pta^  to  shake  head  (\j>o\ 

head) 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  reduplication  of  words 

with  suffixes: 

to'keca  toktdktia  different 

yukta'^kiya  yukta'^kta'^klya  to  cause  to  bend 

yupta'^ya^  y%ipta'^j>ta'^ya^  to  roll  over 

It  would  seem  that  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  the  component 
elements  have  lost  their  independence — both  the  reduplicated  stem  and 
the  prefix.  Instances  of  stems  that  do  not  seem  to  occur  alone  will  be 
found  in  the  preceding  list.  The  following  cases  illustrate  the  occur- 
rence of  prefixed  elements  that  have  apparently  now  no  independent 
meaning: 

ko'&ka  koska'skajyi  youth 

ffu'^ga  gid^gaga  proud 

§11 
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sdoha'^  sdoha'^ha^  to  crawl 

tkitJea'  tkitka'ika  slushy 

Reduplicated  numerals  show  very  clearly  these  principles  of  redu- 
plication: 

wa^H'  one  ijoa^i'g&i  a  few 

ya'rani  three  ya^mniTnni  by  threes 

za'ptcC^  five  za'ptcS^pta^  by  fives 

ka'lcpe  six  kalhpepe  by  sixes 

kako'wi^  seven  iako'wi^i^  by  sevens 

kikdo'ga^  eight  idkcU/Hdogc^  by  eights 

iiapti'HDcH'^Jca  nine  fiapH'HocC^gwc^ka  by  nines 

wikte'mna  ten  wikcefmnamna  by  tens 

PONCA 

In  Ponca,  monosyllabic  words  ending  in  a  vowel,  pure  or  nasal- 
ized, are  doubled: 

ic^^a"^  always  207. 10 
sna^^na^  level  25.3 
MiMe  spotted  315.11 
^rt»'^a*  each  time  264.12 
huhu'  fish  280.8 

Apparently  most  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  are  reduplicated 

without  the  terminal  consonant: 

Mhu'hut'c^  blowing  on  260.15 
uia'*u*ude  he  bit  holes  in  them  267.7 
pu'pukdM^i  drawn  up  much  282.16 
gcu/igige  coiled  up  282.16  {gagigije  320.3) 
v4u'1c-ihehehe  one  after  another  307.9 
a^ ^a^^a^dema^'  shake  me  repeatedly  310.3 
jijiflga  little  ones 
w€L§i'§ige  active  9.14 
KiUige  to  crush  often  20.3 
hWii^i'je  to  break  in  by  pressing  20.4 
na^jdjaje  kicking  out  with  the  legs  24.1 
ndgigi^a  made  people  afraid  to  carry  756.5 
wakehega  sick  ones  {vxikega  sick) 

Since  the  suffixes  of  Ponca  are  not  well  known  to  me,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  some  of  these  stems  may  be  monosyllabic.  We  find  also 
examples  of  reduplication,  including  the  terminal  stem-consonant. 

ioa4df4aze  267. 6  w64<J>4db^<ize  267. 13 

§11 
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In  compounds,  only  the  ntem  is  reduplicated;  prefixes  and  suffixes 
remain  unaffected: 

iia^'icC^  suddenly  and  regularly  9.5 

wi^fa^o^  one  by  one  314.7 

ii4pa4pa  pulled  to  pieces  17.3 

ukih4aJi4<ie  they  run  unequal  distances  756.16 

u§h^a^^Jca^  in  a  line  with  261.4 

ATcigii^gii^  sitting  on  one  another  320.4 

i4i4fci'^T£i  much  tangled  591.16 

uga'hahxi  floating  in  little  waves  279.5  (see  ugalha  282.4) 

4a^' 4o(^Tit^  i  without  stopping  261.8 

pipia'jl  bad  ones  {pi  good) 

ukig4i4(t^4<^^  he  turned  round  and  round  260.8. 


WINMBBAOO 

Monosyllabic  stems  with  terminal  vowel  are  doubled: 

stem  t^e  hifif^  to  talk 

p^o  rap^dp^vdfnAnga  to  puff 

¥o  hi/waJc^oJco'  to  skip  about 

.  fi^  wayi^'ji^'^  the  ball 

Ugi  nafOigiUgi  to  walk  over  something 

Mi  ruk^iJcH  to  disturb 


ruzizl  to  point  at 
fey^e  earring 


4C 
(ft 


HgiV^  nanHga^'UgH^  to  hear  often 

Bisyllabic  stems  with  repeated  stem  vowel  (see  p.  888)  are  treated 

in  the  same  manner  as  monosyllabic  stems: 

stem  kiri  kiriki/ri  he  comes  again  and  again 

jAni  rupinipini  to  turn 

6ara  iaraiara  bald 

p&nd  vxyrupdnopond  to  smell 

poro  poroporo  round 

Almost  all  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  do  not  repeat  the  terminal 

sound: 

stem  Hut  koruHu'Kud  he  looked  again  and  agai  n 

yak  xaya'k&t  to  shriek 

zht,  Koizizit^t  to  strain  one's  eyes 

gas  niga'gas  to  tear  in  pieces 

k»vlJ^t  mJcsHLflksil^cie  to  shake 

6aS  hirata£aA  to  chatter 

^  hoSiiiz  to  shoot 

siH  «i*«*c  to  sweep 

yic  yific  to  s<|ueak 
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stem  Map  'inafUckakkd p^e  to  slit  open 

^'    jm  jiji'UjUdnunA^  to  whisper 

^^    saJc  hosa'saJc  to  shoot 

'^    /^2iZ^  waiKttfiu'lUi  to  smash 

In  the  same  way  is  treated 

stem  s^urutci^  s^  urus^urtUd^  naked 

In  the  following  the  terminal  consonant  is  repeated: 
stem  gin  giKgiU  to  touch 

Prefixes  (§§  12-14) 
§  12.  JPrepo8ittoH4il  PreflQcen 

TETON 

There  are  three  prefixes,  consisting  of  the  pure  vowels  <r,  /,  and  o, 
which  have  very  general  meanings  of  prepositional  or  adverbial  char- 
acter. Since  these  elements  have  no  influence  upon  the  structure  of 
the  following  word  to  which  they  are  attached,  they  might  be  con- 
sidered as  proclitic  particles. 

1.  a  signifies  on.     It  is  also  employed  to  indicate  that  one  thing  is 

accompanied  by  another,  and  therefore  becomes  a  kind  of 
plural. 

au^pi  they  put  on  (many  sticks) 
wHtayuta  he  looked  at  them 
andtan  she  ran  (thither) 
atelti  he  put  on  the  fire 
awdlceya  he  covered  it  (with  a  robe) 
avyStac  wan  I  bring  them 
akalsta^pi  they  poured  on  him 

2.  i  indicates  that  an  action  has  taken  place  with  some  definite  object 

in  view,  and  therefore  often  occurs  in  words  denominating  in- 
struments; it  also  forms  ordinals.  Sometimes  it  may  be  trans- 
lated  by  fob. 

ipa'fa  sewed  with 

iya'ha^  he  was  going  to  (a  hill) 

iye'wiia'k^iya'  he  passed  it  to  them 

Uowa'^'pi  they  sing  of  it 

ina'ii^  he  stood  there  (to  look  into  the  lodge) 

iyaJTcaJkTcapi  they  hid  it  there 

iaipe  thing  that  they  strike  fire  with 

i/'alsAlohe  stone  balls 
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iza*pta^  the  fifth  time 
ito'pa  the  fourth 
iyy!ha  all 
iwa^kab  above  it 

3.  o  signifies  in,  within,  insidb  of.  It  is  frequently  employed  with 
verbs  signifying  to  speak;  and  also  when  indefinite  actions  are 
to  be  expressed,  when  it  becomes  partly  antithetical  to  i. 

osAU/he  coasting  (into  the  water) 

opa'^iirltaKta'  she  packed  them  up 

(ymdhi^Tlpa'ya  I  fall  into 

cu)'nawitafa'ka  he  closed  them  in 

oha^hepi  night-time 

o&u'ha  place  for  a  certain  article  (bag) 

oya'^  people  . 

oya'§l'^  all 

ohu^hdka^  myth 

o'gAle  coat 

obAlu'ye  level  place 

oma'ni  he  walked  (about)* 

PONCA 

The  corresponding  elements  are  also  found  in  Ponca: 

1.  a  (Dakota  a)  on 

d4e  to  glue  on  84.19 

dgt^i'^  to  sit  on  84.6 

d4i'd  to  drop  on  234.18 

dglg^a'Ht^a^  he  poured  on  his  own  234.19 

2.  i  (Dakota  i)  from,  with,  out  of,  by  means  of 

igagd  to  make  of  it  97.22 
Wi^  to  hit  with  433.3 
iJcide  to  shoot  with  369.10 
27d  to  die  from  690.11. 

3.  u  (Dakota  o)  in,  into 

ubdga^  to  push  into  232.6 
udga'iide  I  broke  a  hole  in  it  96.17 
tcgdsne  split  inside  by  hitting  81.18 
vidsna'^  to  push  into  75.8 
tcg^i^  to  sit  inside  85.17 

I  Probably  in  oma^lii  one  is  repre.Mcnted  as  traveling  about  within  a  certain  area,  for  the  word  for 
PBAIBIE  or  LEVKL  PLACE  Is  cbAla'ye. 
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§  13.  Instrti/mental  Prefixes 


TETON 


1.  na-  to  do  a  thing  by  means  of  the  foot 

naJita'ka  he  kicked  (the  ground) 
naho'to^  he  made  it  cry  by  stepping  on  it 
nafa'pi  they  trampled  her  to  death 
na'&i^pi  they  stood 
ncLbu'hu  stamping  often 

2.  wa^  (Santee  ha)  to  accomplish  by  cutting. 

loabAla! zapi  they  cut  it  open 
wahu^hu^  she  cut  it  in  many  places 
waJkpi^'  she  cut  it  out  (i.  e.,  the  ground) 
waJ^ka'  he  cut  it  off 

3.  WO'  to  accomplish  by  shooting  or  punching,  also  by  blowing,  and 

derivatively  by  the  falling  of  rain. 

wogAla'hi^a^  to  cause  to  glance  (as  a  bullet) 
wohi^Upaya  to  make  fall  by  shooting 
woko'kda  to  make  rattle  by  shooting 

This  prefix  seems  to  be  used  less  often  in  Teton  than  does  its  cor- 
responding form  ho  in  Santee. 

4.  jpa-  to  push  with  the  hands. 

pasAla'tapi  they  drove  it  into  the  ground 
dpawitaKta!  she  packed  them  up 
paKAldJcapi  they  punch  a  hole 
^p(ita  he  cut  it  up  or  butchered  it 
pau^kapi  they  pushed  it  down 

5.  ha^  to  accomplish  by  striking;  also  applied  to  other  actions  bj 

derivation. 

kahu^hu^in  they  gashed  it  in  many  places 
kaJiu'ga  he  broke  it  up 
kako'ga  he  made  a  grating  noise 
kapo'ga^  it  puffed  out. 

6.  ya'  to  accomplish  by  means  of  the  mouth. 

ayal&ta^  he  stopped  singing 
ai'yapi  they  talk  about  it 

iya'ka&kapi  they  tied  it  there  by  means  of  the  mouth 
iwo'gAlnkapi  they  spoke  about  their  own  (here  the  y  oi  ya  has 
either  been  omitted  before  I  or  changed  into  it) 
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7.  i/te-  to  accomplish  by  any  means,  but  more  especially  by  handling. 

yu*za  she  took  hold 
yuu^kapi  they  pulled  him  down 
yuha*  he  had  him 
ayvl^icC^  she  let  him  alone 
yy&u'&u  he  pulled  apart 
fiyu'ta  I  choke  you  to  death 

Most  of  these  have  come  to  have  uses  varying  considerably  from  the 
significations  given  above,  which  seem  to  be  the  original  meanings. 

PONCA 

In  Ponca  have  been  found  nine  instrumental  prefixes,  all  of  which 
form  transitive  verbs,  like  the  analogous  Dakota  prefixes: 

1.  na^'  (Santee  nor)  by  pressing  with  the  foot. 

ncC^M  he  kicked  814.16 
wana^'t^e  stepping  on  them  235.19 
tnana^UzKige  crushing  them  with  the  foot  235.19 
nc^indha  he  slipped  in  walking  97.14 
nc^gdge  to  make  cry  by  kicking  96.11 

2.  nui'  (Santee  ha-)  by  cutting. 

ma'§a  he  cuts  head  off  11.1 

wemahidzai'ga  rend  it  for  us  with  a  knife  76.6 

umdsnai-ga  split  it  with  a  knife  318.14 

3.  m/U'  (Santee  ho-)  by  shooting. 

mv4i^^  to  exterminate  by  shooting  628.6 
umv4t^a  to  remain  from  shooting  399.14 

4.  6a-  (Santee  jE>a-)  by  pressing  with  the  hand. 

haayiu  he  pushed  along  318.3 

halliard  he  pushed  down  80.14 

vbdsrui^  to  push  (a  tail)  into  (a  tree)  75.8 

ha4il>e  he  forced  a  way  out  369.13 

hahi4e4a  he  pushed  it  away  331.3 

hcLfuCa^  to  make  straight  by  pushing  234.14 

5.  ga-  (Santee  Jca-)  by  striking  (and  by  action  of  wind  and  water). 

^a^'to  die  by  falling  163.9 

tigdsne  he  split  by  hitting  81.18 

'ogdJciha  he  made  a  crack  by  hitting  81.12 

ga^diu  to  strike  a  rattle  315.10 

gcb9nu  wind  blows  324.7 

gamuio  empty  by  pouring  out  17.11 

gapvJci  to  make  sound  by  hitting  266.10 
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6.  0a'  (Santee  ya-)  with  the  mouth,  b}^  blowing. 

^aJid  to  drink  266.18 

^asni^'  to  swallow  79.12 

4aheFi4a  he  made  him  put  it  in  his  mouth  90.7 

iod4ab4dl4(izd  he  bit  and  tore  them  in  many  places  2H7.13 

^(le^a'^bd  he  made  it  emerge  by  biting  124:.9 

7.  H'"  by  pulling. 

^isnii  to  drag  306.3 

4i4jy<i4p'ai  he  pulled  pieces  apart  17.7 

4i'san'ds  he  shook  by  pulling  318.8 

^idafl'-ga  pull  on  itl  96.9 

4iK^2ida  he  pulled  it  out  131.5 

8.  nU'  by  heat. 

7idte  to  die  by  heat  232.7 
nd^abe  blackened  by  fire  259.5 
n&ziid  made  yellow  by  heat  237.2 
nd4illge\t  is  consumed  by  fire  673.6 
ndH4i^  it  burns  brightly  235.15 
nddaddze  fire  sends  out  sparks  234.18 
9idtubewd4e  he  cooked  them  to  pieces  232.19 

9.  bi'  by  pressure. 

iiS^icHje  to  break  in  by  pressing  20.4 
hihuhut^a^  blowing  on  260.15 

WINNEBAGO 

In  Winnebago  eight  instrumental  prefixes  have  been  found: 

1.  na**-  (Santee  na-^  Ponca  t?^**-)  by  pressing  with  the  foot. 

uaHI's  he  breaks  by  pressing  with  the  foot 
nAtlga's  he  tears  with  the  foot 
naHja'^'  to  accomplish  with  the  foot  (to  dance) 
naH'^a^'p  to  push  with  the  foot. 

2.  mA^'  (Santee  Ja-,  Ponca  ma-)  by  cutting. 

mAHi'k  he  breaks  by  cutting 
mArlga's  be  tears  by  cutting 
mA'^cgit'li  to  cut  to  pieces 

3.  6o-  (Santee  ho-^  Ponca  )iiu-)  by  force,  by  blowing. 

ho'sis  he  breaks  by  shooting 
hocVp  he  pushes 

4.  wa^  (Santee ^(Z-,  Ponca  ha-)  by  pushing  with  the  hand. 

wa\v.s  he  breaks  by  pushing  with  the  hand 
xoacgl's  he  saws 
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5.  jrf-  (Santee  ^a-,  Ponca  ga-)  by  striking. 

gi'^is  to  break  by  striking 
gisa'ii  to  kill  by  striking. 
gitgi's  he  cuts  by  striking 

6.  t*a-  (Santee  ya-,  Ponca  t^a-)  with  mouth. 

/•fiw^'  he  breaks  with  the  mouth 

racgis  he  cufc^  with  the  mouth 

ridja^  he  accomplishes  with  the  mouth  (he  sings). 

7.  ru'  (Santee  — ,  Ponca  ^i-)  by  pulling. 

rvfsii  he  breaks  by  pulling 
ruga's  he  tears  by  pulling 

8.  da-  (Santee  — ,  Ponca  na-)  by  heat. 

dase'pi  to  blacken  by  heat 
daf(/kt^  to  wither  by  heat 

The  pronominal  forms  of  all  these  prefixes  show  certain  peculiar- 
ities, which  will  be  treated  in  §  32. 

§  14.  Modal  Prefi^en:  Teton 

Two  elements  may  be  mentioned  here  which  are  difficult  to  classify. 
The  one  (1)  might  seem  to  be  better  classed  as  a  proclitic  particle, 
while  the  other  (2)  is  closely  related  to  syntactic  forms  of  the  verb  that 
will  be  found  treated  on  p.  909. 

1.  fti**-  indicates  that  an  event  happened  suddenly,  as — 

hi^Hpa'yapi  they  dropped  it  at  once 
hi^na'pa  he  came  out  quickly 
hi^gAla'  it  became  suddenly 
hi^ha^ni  early  in  the  morning 
hi^'ya^ka  po  now  wait  ye! 

2.  t«?a-.    Verbs,  especially  when  used  with  other  verbs,  sometimes  take 

on  a  passive  or  infinitive  form  by  prefixing  va-.     It  is  probable 
that  this  prefix  is  equivalent  to  something  or  thing. 

Thus  we  have — 

waya'tapi  Vta  you  will  have  something  (just  referred  to)  to  eat 
tahu'  akafrd  nalita'g  wali^'  what  he  wanted  was  to  kick  on  her  neck 
" in i'ye^^  foke'ya  vmna'gi  ^^  wae' niiye' cigAuaUci^  Vte^^ eya'  the  ghost 

said,  "You  will  have  something  put  down  for  me  first" 
u'ma  haIoIhC^'  wafa'kpe  hiya!ya  the  other  went  slipping  along 

Often  this  is  used  in  the  formation  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  as — 

waM  good,  beautiful  (from  .^^^  to  esteem  highly) 

waJci^yo^  the  thunders  (from  ki'^'ya'^  to  fly) 
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wana'gi  ghost  (from  na'gi  soul,  spirit) 

waki^'  a  pack  of  goods  (from  Tci^  to  carry) 

waFa^  holy 

wap^aHita  bundle 

wajpa'ha  war-bonnet  (from  p'a'ha  human  hair  [?]) 

With  the  prefix  o-  it  forms  wo< 

wo'yuha  property  (from  yuka'  to  have) 
vx/6ika  cause  of  trouble  (from  H'6a  bad) 
woTcoya'he  clothing 

§  16.  Verbal  Suffixes:  Teton 

Although  the  existence  of  verbal  suffixes  is  not  so  readily  recognized, 
a  careful  examination  of  the  language  renders  it  almost  certain  that  sev- 
eral verbal  elements  exist  which  are  analogous  in  form  to  the  verbs  kiya 
and  ya,  which  will  be  referred  to  later  (p.  931).  These  are  Jca^pa^  ga^  ta, 
2a^  and  ia  (or  ^,  J,  K,  /,  «,  and  ^),  and  are  identical  with  those  referred 
to  in  the  section  on  phonetics  as  undergoing  certain  morphological 
changes.  The  6a  there  mentioned  I  do  not  include,  because  it  is 
nothing  more  than  ka  after  a  weak  vowel.  Of  the  remainder,  I  can 
only  suggest  the  significance  of  the  first  two  or  three  with  any  plau- 
sibility, and  am  obliged  to  infer  that  the  others  were  of  similar  char- 
acter merely  from  the  similar  manner  in  which  they  are  used. 

"ka  (or  6a)  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  English  to  bk  ;  as — 

ya^ka  she  sat 

yu^ka  he  lay 

^aS^'ka  it  is  large 

€i^ha  (however)  he  did  wish 

owa'iakapi  they  have  no  strength 

o^'HTca  poor 

ta'kuka  whatever  it  is  (ta'ku  what) 

ki^gii^'ca  snorting 

wawa'tetala  gentle 

jpte'Maka  they  were  real  bison 

ivba'ka  it  was  bad  {ki'ta  bad) 

oya'ka  he  told  it  {ya  to  say) 

telii'ka  difficult 

riiya'ku  alive  (viya  caused  to  live) 

wikimika'pi  thej'^  scrambled  for  them 

ana'pteca  to  hinder  or  obstruct 
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-pa  probably  means  to  go  and  do;  or,  at  any  rate,  some  sort  of 

motion. 

tC^kc^i'yvspapi  we  two  take  hold  of  you 

fdtefya^^pa  the  wind  blows 

ewi't^au'^pa'pi  they  lay  them  down  (i.  e.,  they  go  and  lay  them 

down) 
hamHt^awapa  I  excel  them  in  it 
yuo'gipa  it  (branches)  closed  on  his  hand 
vMto'papi  they  paddled 

-^a  appears  to  mean  to  make  or  to  do,  although  it  is  used  so  often 
in  referring  to  a  harsh  noise  or  rough  action  that  something  of 
that  sort  may  be  connoted.     Examples  are — 

ti^ga  he  grunted 

nahuUu'ga  he  broke  it  with  his  foot 

yamemi'ga  making  a  crunching  noise 

onui'gc^ga  I  awoke 

wago'gapi  they  gashed  it 

Jca'ga  he  made 

kdkdga  to  make  a  grating  noise 

i^yu^ga  he  asked  her  a  question 

ycikogaha^pi  they  were  gnawing  the  hard  substance 

owa'kaKAnige  6ni  I  did  not  understand 

igAlagAUgapi  they  painted  themselves  in  all  styles 

patku'ga  to  break  in  two  by  striking 

-fa  is  exemplified  in  the  following : 

pahi^ta  he  brushed  it 

pasAla'tapi  they  set  the  pole  in  the  ground 

nagaHgata  he  kicked  out  his  feet 

ogAlu&u^'ta  he  put  his  hand  in  his 

ayu'ta  he  looked  at  it 

wita'yvJiAla'tapi  they  pinched  them 

yupo'ta  she  cut  to  pieces 

kaski'ta  to  press 

olo'tapi  they  borrowed 

Tcaialta  to  make  forked  with  an  ax 

Jcapo'ta  to  tear  in  pieoes 

•za. 

w6bAla!za  it  burst 

oi'yokpaza  dark 

wahu'lceza  war-spear 

kagwefzapi  they  painted  in  many  lipes 

iya'za  he  went  to  each  one 
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TcamAda'za  to  make  burst  by  throwing  down 

i^i'td^za  she  determined  for  herself 

akalu'ayda  caused  to  flow  out  rapidly  (from  dkalu^ 

tc^t^  ti^za  brave  heart 

naigi'hAl^a po  stir  yourselves  by  running 

efv!h/^JctiC^pi  you  forget  us 

p^e^Aui'&a  a  flash  of  fire  {from  j)^ta  fire;  6A7ii'ia  dried  up) 

oi'gAliiMl'ka  he  tucked  it  around  himself  (from  Mi'ka  bent) 

waJca^ye&a  children 

TcoMUza  to  bend  up  by  striking  (from  TdUia  bent) 

ka^he^za  poor,  distressed  (from  ka^  aged?) 

kataHa  to  make  waves  as  the  wind  does  (from  ta'ka  rough  water)* 

Personal  Pronouns  in  Dakota  (§§  16-20) 
§  J6.  SuhJecHtw  and  Objective  Pronouns 

The  development  of  the  personal  pronoun  in  the  Siouan  language 
is  very  weak.  Distinct  pronominal  forms  occur  only  for  i,  thou, 
THOU  AND  I.  The  first  person  is  designated  by  a  labial  sound,  the  sec- 
ond person  by  a  dental,  and  the  inclusive  by  a  nasalized  vowel. 

Subjective  pronouns,  which  designate  the  subject  of  an  activity,  are 
differentiated  from  objective  pronouns,  which  express  the  object  of 
an  action  or  the  subject  of  a  condition  or  state.  *  In  Santee  these  forms 
are — 

Subjectiye  Objective 

pronouns  pronouns 

Ist  person wa  irm  {pii  or  m) 

2d  person ya  ni  (or  n) 

Inclusive u^  u^ 

There  is  no  pronoun  of  the  third  person.  The  plural  object  of  the 
transitive  verb  is  expressed  by  wica.  This  term,  however,  is  not  a 
pronoun,  but  signifies  person,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  terms  irica  male,  human  being,  and  wicasa  man.  The  plurality 
of  the  pronoun  is  expressed  by  the  suffix  (or  enclitic)  /?/,  which  will 
be  discussed  in  §  39.  Added  to  the  inclusive,  this  clement  forms  the 
inclusive  and  exclusive  first  person  plural. 

iThis  attempt  to  reduce  the  bisy  liable  words  of  Sioux  to  compounds  of  two  monosyllabic  elements, 
each  ending  with  a  vowel,  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  successful.  The  unity  of  Idea  claimed  for  the 
groups  in  -ka,  -ta,  etc.,  is  not  convincing.  It  seems  to  me  more  plausible  that  we  are  dealiofr  ^^^ 
with  .otems  ending  In  a  consonant  which  are  amplified  by  the  terminal  vowel  a,  so  that  the  so-called 
contracted  forms  are  rather  the  stems.  There  is  good  evidence  that  -ka  is  a  suffix  of  very  vre«k 
meaning,  since  many  words  occur  with  and  without  it.  I  doubt,  however,  if  this  element  oocoxs  in 
ton'ifca,  yan^ka,  yu^'ka.—F.  Boas. 

§16 
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Examples  in  Teton  are — 

fi  he  dwells 

wa'tH  I  dwell 

i^tH  thou  and  I  dwell 

u^tipi  we  (he  and  I,  or  plural)  dwell 

fi'pi  they  dwell 
masi'ca  I  am  bad 
oma'hi^lijpa'ya  I  fall  into 
nifa^'kapi  ye  are  large 
mu^ka  I  lie 
yu^la  he  lies 
eiaJiiio^  I  do  it 
u^lcu^  we  live 

5  J 7.  Transitive  Verps 

Transitive  verbs  with  pronominal  subject  and  object  form  combined 
pronominal  forms  in  which  the  first  person  always  precedes  the 
second.  The  combination  i — thee  is  expressed  by  6i.  The  object 
wiSa^  expressing  the  third  person  plural,  precedes  all  pronouns. 


me 
thee 
us 
them 

Examples  in  Santee: 

kite  to  kill. 

may  a!  1c  te  thou  killest  me 

mayalUtepi  ye  kill  me 

wlca'Utelia^  she  was  killing  them 
maya'kakha  thou  tiest  me  (from  haska  to  tie) 
wicu^ka&ka  you  and  I  tie  them 
tvta'kka  I  tie  thee  (JcoAka  after  i  changed  to  ta^ka  [see  §  4.6]) 

§  IS.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  j/- 

Verbs  beginning  with  ya  or  yu  in  the  third  person — with  very  few 
exceptions — have  pronouns  of  a  different  form.     These  are — 

Teton  Santee 

I  hAl'  md- 

thou  I'  d- 

he  y-  y- 

17,  18 


1 

thou 

we 

— 

maya- 

- 

6i- 

— 

u^ni- 

— 

u^ya 

— 

rvicawa- 

wicaya- 

wicatC^- 
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Examples  are — 

Teton:  yn'za  he  takes 

hAlu'za  I  take 
lu'za  thou  takest 

yawa  he  counts 

hAla'wa  I  count 
la'wa  thou  countest 

ya  he  goes 
J>Ala'  I  go 
la  thou  goest 

Santee:  yuAta^  he  finishes 

mdukta^  1  finish 
dvJkta^  thou  finishest 

yaksa'  he  bites  in  two 
mdaJcsa'  I  bite  in  two 
daksa'  thou  bitest  in  two 

The  most  important  exception  is  the  verb  ya  to  cause,  which 
occurs  in  last  position  in  compounds,  and  which  has  always  the  pro- 
nouns as  described  in  §  16. 

Santee: 
napsi'nya  he  makes  jump  napsi'nwaya  I  make  jump 

§  19.  Other  Mxeeptianal  Forms 

Other  exceptional  forms  may  be  grouped  as  active  and  neutral 
verbs.     Irregular  active  verbs  are  the  following: 


TO  ARRIVE 

TO  GO  (future) 

TO  START 
TO  OOMK 

TO  SAY 

1st  person .     . 
2d  person  .     . 
3d  person  .     . 

Teton 

inAni 

ni 

hi 

Santee 
(regular) 

wahi 

yahi 

hi 

Teton  (Riggs) 

vin  i  kta 
7ii  kta 
y!!^kta 

Santee 

hifyu' 
hidvl 
hiyu' 

Teton  and 
Santee 

€fpa 
€fya 

The  Santee  verb  ya^'ka  to  weave  basketry,  to  weave   snow- 
shoes,  is  analogous  in  its  forms  to  Teton  7tiAni : 

1st  person:  mna'Tika 
2d  person:  noS^'ka 

§19 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  these  forms,  except  in  Sha  thou  satest, 
the  labials  and  dentals,  respectively,  appear  for  the  first  and  second 
person  pronouns.  In  the  forms  in  m/i  for  the  first  person  we  have 
apparently  verbs  in  y,  in  which  for  the  regular  I  (Santee  d)  the  nasal 
n  is  substituted;  while  in  hibvl  i  stabt  to  gome  and  ^pa  i  sat,  the 
dental  element  has  been  lost.  Perhaps  all  the  forms  of  the  verbs  in  y 
may  be  explained  as  a  transformation  of  the  pronominal  labial  and  the 
stem-dental  into  hAl-  (Santee  md-^  in  the  first  person,  and  as  a  loss  of 
one  of  the  dentals  in  the  second  person,  so  that  instead  of  yy-^  l-  (Santee 
dr)  remains.  As  pointed  out  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey,*  this  theory  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  correspondence  of  the  following  forms: 

Santee:  da-  (2d  person  of  verbs  in  ya-) 
Ponca:  ^na-  hna- 
Winnebago:  cava- 

All  verbs  beginning  with  yu-  generally  drop  this  prefix  (see  §  13)  in 
the  inclusive.  y%ita  to  eat  drops  it  also  in  the  first  and  second 
persons. 

Two  Santee  verbs — yuka^  there  is  and  yaJcd^ — are  defective,  and 
similar  in  their  treatment  to  hiyu\ 


yuka^  there  is 
%C^kcC^pi  we  are 
dxJca^pi  ye  are 
yaka^pi  they  are 


daka'no'^  thou  art 
daka'nd^pi  ye  are     ' 
u^a'ko^^  u^ya'kd^pi  we  are 
yako'^pi  they  are 


Among  the  neutral  verbs  the  following  have  to  be  noted:  The  verbs 
beginning  with  a  vowel  use  in-  and  n-  instead  of  ma-  and  nir.  The 
few  neutral  verbs  beginning  in  y  drop  this  sound  in  the  first  and 
second  persons;  those  beginning  in  wa-  and  prefixing  the  pronoun 
change  vm-  to  u-  in  the  first  and  second  persons.  Examples  in  Santee 
are— 


TO  USB 

TO  8MOKB 

TO  BB 

TO  LIE  DOWN 

1st  person   .... 
2d  person   .... 
Inclusive     .... 
3d  person   .... 

u^ku^^ 

u^mu'^pa 
u^nu^^pa 
u^ku^pa 
u^pa! 

ina^ka' 
i\a^k(ji 
u^ya'^ka 
ya^ka^ 

7riu^ka' 
nu^ka' 
u^oa'nka 
wa^kal 

iGoxnparative  Phonology  of  Four  Siouim  LAiiguageu  (Smithsonian  Report  for  1883,  p.  9*24).    Soe 
also  SS  21  et  seq. 
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Quite  irregular  are  the  following  Santee  verbs: 


Ist  person 
2d  person 
Inclusive 
3d  person 


TO  DO* 


hano'^ 
kc^hu 


TO  WEA.R 


hi^mi' 


§  20.  Verbs  with  Iniltrect  Object  and  Reflexives 

Whenever  a  verb  takes  an  indirect  object  or  when  the  object  belongs 
to  the  subject,  one  of  two  peculiar  forms  is  used.  One  of  them  is 
regular,  and  is  characterized  by  tlie  introduction  of  the  element^-/  after 
the  compound  pronoun  expressing  subject  and  object?.  When  the  pro- 
noun ends  in  an  i,  this  form  changes  to  ti.     Thus  we  have — 

hawdkik^a  I  cut  off  my  own 

ticidowa^pi  1  sing  for  you  IX  110.14  (from  dmca^  to  sing) 

A  second  set  of  forms  is  irregular.    The  forms  are  in  Santee — 


I 

thou 

he 

we 

to  me 

— 

maye- 

ini- 

— 

to  thee 

Ci- 

— 

ni- 

u^i' 

to  him 

v^e- 

ye- 

ki- 

u^ki- 

to  us 

— 

u^ye- 

ti^ki- 

— 

The  k  of  the  third  person  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  most  Siouan 
dialects;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  is  justifiable  to  explain  the 
forms  we-^  ye-^  uni'^  ni-^  as  originating  through  contraction  of  wakl-^ 
yaki'^  maki-^  niki-^  as  Riggs  does.  The  Ponca  forms  are  not  in  favor 
of  this  theorv. 

The  uses  of  these  two  forms  are  peculiarly  irregular.  It  seems  that 
etymologically  both  must  be  considered  as  distinct,  since  their  rela- 
tion to  the  pronouns  as  well  as  to  the  stem  is  different.  The  ki  which 
enters  into  regular  composition  with  the  pronouns  forms  exceptional 
forms  with  certain  stems. 

(1)  Before  stems  beginning  with  k  and  y  (and  hi  in  Teton)  it  forms 
gAl  (Teton)  and  hd  (Santee). 

1  with  the  demonstratives  c,  he,  Jfcr,  to,  this  verb  forms  eton\  hdon',  kc'ion,  to'kon  (see  $  43).  Itdoci 
not  occur  alone. 

«With  the  demonstratives  c,  he,  ke',  and  vfa,  awa,  this  verb  forms  e'ii*,  fie'tin,  ke'ii^^toa'tin,  awa^ti^ 
(see  S  43).    It  does  not  occur  alone. 

§20 
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1st  Penon 

kica' 

weta 

kita'ga 

wetaga 

hitalkta 

wetakta 

kicu'wa 

wduwa 

kiktd 

wekU 
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(2)  Before  stems  beginniDg  with^,  it  forms  ^/>. 

According  to  Riggs's  Dictionary,  these  forms  always  indicate  that 
the  object  belongs  to  the  subject. 

Swanton  gives  the  following  Teton  examples  of  these  forms  before 
y?/-,  ya-,  and  hi: 

gAluha'  they  had  their  own  gAla'ika  he  tied  his  own 

gAla'ha^  he  was  going  back  gAli'  he  got  back 

The  forms  in  ki  which  form  an  irregular  pronominal  series,  accord- 
ing to  Biggs,  express  sometimes  the  same  relation: 

to  mean  one's  own  (from  ka) 
to  make  one's  own  (from  kaga) 
to  count  one's  own  (from  kakta) 
to  follow  one's  own  (from  kuwa) 
to  kill  one's  own 

Ordinarily  these  forms  express  an  indirect  object  with  the  mean- 
ing of  our  preposition  to  or  fob: 

hStahi  to  rummage  for  one  (from  kahi) 
kihna!ka  to  keep  for  one 

There  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  the  ki  that  does  not 
form  irregular  pronouns  is  used  in  this  sense. 

efya  to  say 

^l*ya  to  say  to  some  one 
ewakiya  I  say  to  him 
emayakiya  you  say  to  me 

dmaa^  to  sing 

wakidowa^  I  sing  for  him 

In  still  other  cases  both  forms  are  in  use  with  the  same  meaning: 

kitd^'  to  wear  loeto^'  and  vxikito^  I  wear 

kifio^'  to  braid  for  one's  self       weso^'  and  wakim^'  I  braid 
kihma'  to  look  like  weluna  and  wakilvina  I  look  like 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  confusion 
between  these  morphologically  distinct  forms  has  developed. 

Related  to  the  pronoun  i/,  which  tends  to  become  assimilated  by 

the  stem,  is  the  reflexive  /c/,  which,  before  verbs  beginning  with  k 

and  y,  assumes  the  forms  igl  (Teton)  and  ihd  (Santee),  while  before 

verbs  beginning  with  j9  it  becomes  Ik,     It  will  be  seen  that  this  form 

is  simply  the  first  ki  with  the  prefix  L 

§20 
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hai'cikaa  to  cut  one's  self  in  two  (from  Jcsa) 
ikpa'ptcC^  to  turn  one's  self  over  {ivoia  papta^) 
ihda'ksa  to  cut  one's  self  off 

The  following  Teton  examples  are  given  by  S wanton: 

oi6iya'pi  they  paint  themselves 

mi(i'^ga  I  have  made  myself 

u^'ki4iya'  we  two  exchange  between  ourselves 

These  forms  are  neutral  verbs,  and  take  the  objective  pronouns. 
Derived  from  the  second  ki  is  also  the  form  M6i^  meaning  almost 
always  for,  which  forms  the  pronominal  fonns  weti^  yeci. 

ki'c!yu6na  to  make  a  mistake  for  one 
ki'ciso^  to  braid  for  one 

Another  form  kiti  means  with,  together,  and  is  generally  followed 
by  the  pronoun: 

8d  person  let  peraon 

ki'titida^        kiciwatida^        to  ride  with  one 
kitHyuta         kiciwata  to  eat  with  some  one 

Swanton  considers  companionship  as  the  original  significance  of 
the  form,  which  occurs  also  as  a  post-positive  meaning  with,  accom- 
panied BY.     Teton  examples  are — 

oko'laki6iye  society  (literally,  friends  to  one  another) 
oki'tiyusila  they  two  got  into  trouble  with  each  other 
kiii'kHepi  they  killed  each  other 

Personal  Pronouns  in  Ponca  (§§  21-29) 
§  21,  Subjective  and  Objective  Pronouns:  First  Class 

The  two  classes  of  pronouns,  subjective  and  objective,  occur  here 
in  the  same  way  as  in  Dakota,  but  the  modifications  of  their  forms 
with  various  classes  of  verbs  are  more  numerous.  By  far  the 
majority  of  verbs  may  be  combined  in  one  group,  which  show  what 
may  be  called  the  normal  pronominal  forms. 

Subjective  Objectlye 

pronoun  pronoun 

1st  person  singular a-  tf»- 

2d  person  singular ^a-  ^*- 

Inclusive  dual a^-  vxxr 

The  plural  of  all  these  forms  is  made  by  the  suffix  -i,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Dakota  -pL  The  inclusive,  by  addition  of  this  suffix,  is 
transformed  into  the  first  person  plural.  While  the  object,  third 
§21 
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person  plural,  is  expressed  by  wa-y  this  form  does  not  occur  as  sub- 
ject of  the  neuter  verb.    Examples  of  verbs  of  this  class  are  the 
following: 
Subjective  pronouns: 

and^a^  I  heard  it  670.2  (from  na'a*  to  hear) 
<iCi  I  have  arrived  671.6  (from  t'i  he  arrives) 
4afi  thou  hast  arrived  715.3 
^omd^a?*'  thou  hearest  it  665.1 
a"7w^"^2J*i  we  walk  713.5 

Objective  pronouns: 

a^iin'ge  I  have  none  715.2  (from  ^ingi  he  has  none) 
a^wa^Up^ani  I  am  poor  719.2  (from  wc^Kpani  poor) 
4i4in'ge  thou  hast  none  70.17 
wawaJcegai  we  have  been  sick  662.1  (from  wdJcega  sick) 

§  22.  Transitive  Verbs 

Transitive  verbs  with  incorporated  object  appear  in  the  same 
f oi*ms  as  in  Dakota.  The  object  has  the  same  form  as  the  subject  of 
the  neutral  verb.  In  the  combinations  of  subject  and  object  the 
first  person  precedes  the  second  and  third,  and  the  third  person  pre- 
cedes the  second.  As  in  Dakota,  the  combination  of  the  first  person 
subject  and  the  second  person  object  is  expressed  by  a  special  form, 
wi'.  The  object  of  the  third  person  plural  after  the  inclusive  dual 
and  first  person  plural  is  always  wa^.  The  plurality  of  the  object  is 
expressed  by  the  suffix  -^. 

I  thou  we 

me  -  aV«-  - 

thee  wi'  -  a**^i- 

us  -  wa4a-  - 

them  awa-  wa4a'  a^wa^- 

Examples: 

I — thee: 

wiThofa^  I  hear  thee  87.14 
uvAt'i^  I  hit  thee  62.3 
wi^ii  1  give  you  706.10 

I-*— them: 

aiodna^cC^  I  have  heard  about  them  676.1 
avdH  I  gave  them  652.14 

THOU — bie: 

a^^i^dji  thou  dost  not  remember  me  652.6 
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THOU — us: 

wa^d^i^a^d-bi  it  is  said  you  remembered  us  687.5 
udioa^aka^'i  you  have  aided  us  751.9 

THOU — them: 

wa^dna^a^  thou  hearest  about  them  692.7 

WE — thee: 

a^^i'H  we  give  it  to  thee  439.3 
d^ii'^i4ai  we  remember  you  687.4 

we — them: 

a^wa'figa^^i  we  desire  them  750.7 
a^wa^'da^hai  we  saw  them  705.10 

§  23*  Pronouns  of  Verbs  in  f^:  Second  Class 

Corresponding  to  the  Dakota  inflection  of  the  verb  beginning  with 
y,  we  have  the  following  forms  of  the  verb  in  ^.' 

1st  person  singular b^- 

2d  person  singular .  in-,  hn-,  n- 

3d  person  singular ^- 

Inclusive  dual an^- 

According  to  Dorsey,*  Sn-  is  the  oldest  form  of  the  second  person, 
while  hn-  and  n-  are  more  modern  forms.  The  sound  An-  has  not  an 
oral  A,  but  expresses  a  very  full  breathing  through  the  nose  with  n 
closure  of  the  tongue. 

Examples  of  these  forms  are  the  following: 


h^iz^  I  receive  670. 1 
ka'^'b^an  wish  704:  A 
nui^'b^i^'^  1  walk  706.2 
liaP'Meqa^''  I  hope  706.4 
eb4ega''^  I  think  that  706.6 
hie  you  went  738.2 
nhieWioxx  tellest  58.17 


niz^  thou  receivest  it  745.3 
ma^ni^'^  you  walk  744.5 
hniitaH  ye  finished  436.9 
hnai  ye  go  436.8 
ga^*ia'^  he  wishes  50.8 
e^ega:^^  he  thinks  that  757.13 
a^'ii^  we  were  727.5 


ska^'na^  thou  wishest  741.10    O'l^a^'iai  we  think  727.8 

§  24:.  Fronoiins  of  Verbs  in  b,  d,  g:  Third  Class 

Verbs  in  J,  rf,  and  g^  provided  the  pronoun  is  not  infixed,  are 

treated  in  the  following  manner: 

1st  person  singular p-  t-  Jc- 

2d  peraon  singular fp^-  ft'-  fk*- 

3d  person  singular b-  d-  g- 

Inclusive  dual a*J-  a^d-  afig- 


iSee  the  (Pegiha  Language,  note  on  page  634. 
'Infixed  pronoun. 


*  Double  conjugation.    See  |  24. 
4  Compound  verb. 
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I  The  second  persons  of  this  group  reveal  their  close  relationship  to 
the  verbs  in  ^,  a  relationship  which  is  still  clearer  in  Winnebago 
(see  §  32).     Following  are  examples  of  this  class: 

pdgu  I  write  488.8  Jca'^'Ma '  I  wish  704.4 

piga^  I  blow  it  575.7  ^Ica'ge  thou  makest  582.14 

i4p^ahc^     thou      knowest  ^a**V«*  he  wishes  50.8 

435.14  gage  he  made  10.13 

4t^a^he  thou  beholdest635.10  afigdgai  we  do  686.5 

da^he  he  saw  116.3  a^da'^'he  we  see  132.8 

In  verbs  beginning  with  ^-,  J-,  rf-,  g-^  the  objective  form,  and  also 
the  combined  form  wi  i — thee,  are  prefixed  to  the  subjective  forms, 
which  take  the  pronominal  subjective  according  to  the  second  and 
third  classes,  as  described  before  (p.  916). 

Examples: 

wita^he  I  see  thee  644.16 

wQ^aha^'i  I  pray  to  you  775.4  (from  ^aha^*  to  pray  189.14) 

wibdgu  I  write  to  thee  750.11 

wdb4i^  1  have  them  751.2 

wa4fa^he  you  saw  us  752.6 

waTca^Ma  I  desire  them  751.3 

§  25.  Promruns  of  Verbn  in  i-:  Fourth  Cl4iss 

In  verbs  beginning  with  {  we  find  modified  forms  of  the  pronoun, 
due  principally  to  the  insertion  of  an  intervocalic  ^  in  cases  in  which 
the  inserted  pronoun  begins  with  a  vowel: 

SUBJECTIVE  PRONOUN 

Ist  person  singular i^a'- 

Inclusive  dual aV^*- 

OBJECTIVK  PRONOUN 

1st  person  singular aV^"- 

1st  person  plural wea- 

OBJECT 

3d  person  plural        we^ 

SUBJECT  AND  OBJECT  COMBINED 

1— them wea- 

AU  other  persons  are  regular.     Examples  are— 
i^dmage  I  ask  him  a  question  737.5 

1  Double  coujugatiou. 

§25 
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iidp^aha^^  I  know  659.12 
a^^^wafUcegai  I  am  sick  on  account  of  714.8 
a^a^'haha^^  ke  knows  me  475.6 
a^4a^haha^^  we  know  it  657.9 
wedhaha^'i^  they  know  us  389.13 
wedta4ai  they  hate  us  679.19 
wemage  he  questioned  them  40.5 
w64ai  they  found  them  440.14 
wed4a'7ndkl  I  d^  not  find  them  151.20 
wea'^'^ai  we  found  them  440.15 

Other  regular  forms  are — 

iwip'aha^  I  know  thee  728.4 
ibaJia^'i  they  know  him  728.8 

126.  Pronouns  of  Verba  in  u^:  Fifth  Class 

In  this  class  the  following  modifications  occur: 

Objective  pronoun,  1st  person  singular     ....     (f^a*- 
Subjective  pronoun,  inclusive  dual        afLgu- 

Examples  are — 

(£^\oa^^hit^ a^  he  presses  me  down  23.15 
aHoa^^na^a'^  he  heard  about  me  39.19 
o/fl^guinkaH  we  aided  him  748.3 

Other  regular  forms  are — 

uhWa^  he  pressed  him  down  23.15 
und^a^  he  heard  about  something  40.8 

§  27.  Irregular  Verbs 

The  following  verbs  are  irregular  : 

p'i  I  arrive  453.6  mirlFe  I  who  13.4 

4i  thou  arrivest  555.7  ni^k' ethon  who  758.1 

hi  he  arrives  555.7  iifiVe  he  who  11.5 


ma«  I  do  245.10 
ye  who  ^^  thou  doest  13.8 

a^  be  does  13.7 


manJcd  we  who 
nank'd  667.8  1 
hyianJcd  231.5 
4nnlcd  they  who  624.3 

ehe  I  say  665.6  a^ct^'  we  say  678.6 

e-je  thou  sayest  674.12  e^ai  ye  say  678.18 

e  he  says  194.5  ai  they  say  667.4 

Here  seems  to  belong  the  negation 

vidcl  I  not 
hdzl  thou  not 
ail  he  not 

1  The  stem  takes  at  the  same  time  the  forma  described  in  1 21. 
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Examples  of  its  use  are — 

ik* dgeawd^a-rruikl  I  do  not  have  them  for  my  friends  711.18 
4i  4Jcdga'M&l  thou  dost  not  do  it  711.19 

§  28.  Forms  Expressing  Object  Possessed  'hy  Subject 

Possession  of  the  object  by  the  subject  is  expressed  by  forms 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Dakota. 

1.  In  most  verbs  gi-  is  prefixed.     Examples  are — 

H"^  he  carries  306. 6 

giH^'  he  carries  his  own  296.13 
ogiH^  1  carry  mine  45.15 
^ogiH^  thou  carriest  thine  45. 11 

iug^e  with  him  305.5 

iugigie  with  his  own  305.3 

uhd  he  follows  289.4 

u4'(igiha  he  follows  his  306.14 

dk^ipa  he  met  him  50.1 

dgiVipa  he  met  his  own  299.8 

a!^ia  he  abandons  84.3 

aa^'h4a  I  abandon  it  50.5 
agia^b4a^  I  abandon  mine  756.2 

2.  Verbs  in  4-  have  the  form  g4  . 

^^30  to  take  298.3 

g^ize  he  took  his  own  298.16 

^i«  to  have  288.15,  290.11 

ag^db^i^  I  have  my  own  755.10 

3.  Verbs  in  ga-  have  probably  also  forms  in  g4^  but  I  have  not 
l)een  able  to  discover  examples  illustrating  this  point. 

4.  Verbs  in  J-,  d-^  g-^  have  the  forms  gip-^  git-^  gik-. 

da^be  he  saw 

agita^ba-md&l  I  do  not  look  at  mine  756.2 
gita^bai  she  saw  her  own  306.7 

iabaha^  he  knows 

igipaha'^'  he  knew  his  own  295.1 
wegipaha^'  she  knew  them  289.8 

ga'ge  to  make 

gikcige  he  made  his  own  299.9 

ubefc^  he  wrapped  it 

ugipet^a^  he  wrapped  his  own  208.4 

utc^  to  put  on  47.3 

{iagita^  I  put  on  my  own  43.9 

S38 


he 

we 

2**- 

— 

4i- 

iV*'- 

gi- 

t». 

we- 

— 

we- 

mea^' 
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^20.  Verbs  vrlth  Indirect  Objects 

I  give  here  only  a  series  of  the  most  important  forms,  since  the 
total  number  of  modifications  and  combinations  is  very  large,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  reconstruct  from  the  texts  each  separate 
series. 

1.  The  indirect  object  is  ordinarily  expressed  by  the  following 

series  of  forms: 

1  thou 

for  me  -  ^V^- 

f  or  thee  wi-  - 

for  him  e-  ie- 

for  us  -  we^e- 

for  them        ,    ewe  weie- 

Examples: 

I  FOR  thee: 

wipage  I  make  for  thee  723.10 

wilca^Md  I  desire  for  thee  725.3 
I  FOR  him: 

ek'a^Me  I  desire  for  him  778.3 

I  FOR  them: 

eweMl^a  I  fail  for  them  673.8 
evoelca^hie  I  wish  for  them  663.8 

THOU  FOR  ME : 

i^e^lcage  thou  doest  it  for  me  726.2 
i^eioa4k'a^'  thou  makest  an  effort  for  me  758.2 

thou  for  him: 

iga^e'^a^  thou  doest  so  for  him  439.5 

THOU  FOR  us: 

we4e4Jcage  thou  doest  it  for  us  752.7 
we^mi^al  thou  hast  failed  to  do  it  for  us  752.8 

THOU  FOR  them: 

we4€f $k' a'^na  thou  desirest  it  for  them  767.3 

HE  FOR  me: 

i^'felii  it  is  difficult  for  me  755.4 
i^'te  he  dies  for  me  775.1 

HE  FOR  thee: 

4iga^4<^l  they  work  it  for  thee  741.11 
e^Hi^  he  has  it  for  thee  741.6 
4ifehi  it  is  difficult  for  thee  517.10 

HE  FOR  him: 

git'eJii  it  is  difficult  for  him  729.4 
giiula^  it  is  good  for  him  758.5 
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I 

thou 

he 

we 

they 

— 

i^wi^'ia- 

i^^ci^'- 

— 

aHoa^' 

uioi- 

— 

u4i' 

aflgui^i 

y4i' 

ue- 

iKfe- 

HI' 

?  ' 

VI- 

— 

uwaiacfi' 

tidwagi- 

^ 

udwagi 

iidwalci- 

uwcK^aFi- 

uwagi- 

? 

uwagi- 
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HE  FOR  us: 

weuda^  it  is  good  for  us  758.4 
weCelii  it  is  difficult  for  us  752.12 

HE  FOR  them: 

wegdgai  they  do  it  for  them  767.3 

WE  FOR  thee: 

i^4^Tiuka  we  sing  for  thee  439.4 
z^^^iSo^wi  we  wish  for  you  680.13 

WB  FOR  him: 

ih'gaHa  we  wish  for  him  758.13 

we  for  them: 

weangapai  we  wait  for  them  454.16 

2.  Verbs  in  u-  have  the  following  forms: 

to  me 
to -thee 
to  him 
to  us 
to  them 

Examples: 

uwiMa  I  tell  thee  755.10 

veMa  I  tell  him  443.7 

udwalcia  1  say  to  them  437.17 

i^wi^iand  thou  sayest  to  me  671.1 

i^hjoi^'ifahid  thou  sayest  to  me  500.6 

v4ehna  thou  sayest  to  him  497.8 

uwa^agiSnd  thou  sayest  to  us  633.1 

utoa4agihnd  thou  sayest  to  them  507.4 

i^oi^'4te  it  remains  to  me  501.2  (from  ncteb()\.2) 

u^ik'a^i  he  helps  you  508.3 

ui^a  he  says  to  him  656.8 

udwagi^e  he  says  to  us  503.1 

a^oa^'lcie  they  say  to  me  670.2 

u^i^ai  they  say  to  thee  678. 12 

3.  Verbs  in  g-  lose  their  g  after  the  pronominal  forms. 

he 
to  me  a^'age  39.12 

to  thee  ^idgai  735.13 

to  him  g^dga  152.9 

to  us  wdgai  735.13 
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Personal  Pronouns  in  Winnebago  (§§  30-34) 

§  30.  Subjective  and  Objective  Pronouns:  First  Cl4ts8 

The  principles  of  classification  of  the  verbs  are  the  same  as  th^se 
found  in  the  Ponca  dialect.  The  most  common  forms  of  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  pronouns  are  as  follows: 

Subjective         Objective 
pronoun  pronoun 

1st  person  singular    ........     ka-  hi^- 

2d  person  singular ra-  ni^- 

Inclusive  dual hi^-  waftga- 

The  plural  of  all  these  forms  is  made  by  the  suffix  -wi^  except  the 
third  person  plural,  which  has  the  suffix  -ire.  By  addition  of  this 
suffix  the  inclusive  dual  is  transformed  into  the  first  person  plural. 
The  third  person  plural  object  is  wa-.  This  does  not  occur  as  sub- 
ject of  the  neuter  verb.     Examples  are: 

halie'  I  bury 

ralie!  thou  buriest 

hi^mAngafa  you  and  1  tear  with  a  knife 

Mkihre  I  am  falling 

ni'Hibr^  thou  art  falling 

loalfigaMhra'ici  we  are  falling 

§  31.  Transitive  Verbs 

The  transitive  forms  of  the  Winnebago  verb  resemble  those  of 
Ponca  and  Dakota  in  the  development  of  the  combined  form  i — thbe, 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  third  person  plural  object.  The  forms 
for  the  first  person  plural  subject  has  the  same  pronominal  forms  as 
the  corresponding  singular  forms,  from  which  they  differ  by  the 
plural  ending  -wi.  The  forms  he — them  and  i — them  differ  in 
accent,  i — them,  evidently  originating  from  wa-ha-^  is  always 
accented'  wa!-^  while  the  third  person  has  the  accent  on  the  stem. 
wa'He  I  BURY  them,  but  wah^  he  buries  them. 


I 

thou 

we 

me 

- 

hina- 

- 

thee 

ni^' 

- 

ni^'Wi 

us 

- 

hina-wi 

- 

them 

wa'- 

wara- 

wc^-wi 

Examples: 

• 

nift'tie  I  bury  thee 

hi'noKe  thou  buriest 

me 
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niflUa'vn  we  bury  thee 

wa'rdlie  thou  buriest  them 

hifilia'ire  they  bury  me 

ha'ni^p'a  I  hit  thee  (from  ha' pa  he  hits) 

§  32.  Pronouns  of  Verbs  taking  8  in  the  Second  Person: 

Second  Class 

Verbs  corresponding  to  the  Dakota  verbs  in  y-  and  to  the  Ponca 
verbs  in  (if-,  and  those  corresponding  to  the  Ponca  verbs  in  A,  d^  and 
g^  are  treated  alike,  thus  suggesting  a  later  differentiation  of  the 
second  and  third  classes  in  Ponca.  Verbs  of  this  class  begin  in  the 
third  person  with  a  vowel  w^  r,  or  with  /,  t  or  g.  If  we  indicate 
the  first  vowel  of  the  word  by  f,  the  pronominal  forms  may  be  rep- 
resented as  follows: 


Type             V 

w 

r 

i 

f 

9 

1st  per.  sing.  .  hv- 

pv- 

dv- 

cv- 

fv- 

Ifv- 

2d  per.  sing.  .  &V' 

hvwv- 

&vrv- 

^CV' 

&CV- 

S(/v- 

3d  per.  sing.  .  v- 

wv- 

rv- 

jv. 

rv- 

gv- 

Inclusive  dual .  hi'^v- 

hi^tf'v- 

hi^iiV' 

/u>}v- 

hN\- 

hi^gv- 

The  plurals  are  formed  as  in  the  verbs  belonging  to  the  first 
class — by  the  sufiix  -wi  in  the  first  and  second  persons,  by  -ire  in  the 
third  person.  The  first  person  plural,  instead  of  being  formed  from 
the  inclusive,  as  in  the  first  clajss,  is  formed  from  the  first  person 
singular  by  suffixing  -?/'/.  The  repetition  of  the  vowel  in  the 
second  person  which  is  characteristic  of  the  first  three  types  of  this 
class  in  Winnebago  has  been  referred  to  before. 

't2*  he  does 


Aa't2«'  I  do 
ffa^  thou  doest 

wdtgU  he  saws 
p^a'cgls  I  saw 
ka'watgis  thou  sawest 

hivyvlBunt  he  is  near 
hip'u'»u7}6  I  am  near 
hUu'vmsUnc  thou  art  near 

w^yyi^  he  thinks 
p'^wi^  I  think 
i^wewi^  thou  thinkest 


luCu^'wi  we  do 
hi^'^<L^'  you  and  I  do 

« 

pacgizwi  we  saw 
hi^watgis  you  and  I  saw 

Kip^u'siinjwi  we  are  near 
hiwumlnj ire  they  are  near 


yewi^'wi  we  think 
hi^weici^  3'ou  and  1  think 
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roMi  he  breaks  with  mouth 
da'Hi  I  break  with  the 

mouth 
ia'raiU    thou     breakest 
with  the  mouth 

ru'gas  he  tears  by  pulling 
du'gas  I  tear  by  pulling 
6u'ruga%  thou  tearest  by 
pulling 

re  he  goes 
d^lgo 
6ere  thou  goest 


da'kizwi  we  break  with  the  mouth 

hXil^aJkvk  you  and  I  break  with  the 
mouth 

duga'zwi  we  tear  by  pulling 
hi'i^xigas  you  and  I  tear  by  pulling 


da'wi  we  go 
A^'7l5  you  and  1  go 

Verbs  belonging  to  the  second  division  of  this  class  are  rather  lure. 

haja'  he  sees 

Ao&t'i/?/ we.see 
hi^a  you  and  I  see 


haka'  I  see 
hoMa!  thou  seest 

feriA'^  he  is  dead 
ffenA'^  I  am  dead 
iCflnA^  thou  art  dead 

gu'nA^  he  comes 
k^u'nA^  I  come 
Sffu'fu*  thou  comest 


da'wiriA^  we  are  dead 
hi^feffiA^  you  and  I  are  dead 


IcwMi'wi  we  come 
kiflgu'riA^  you  and  I  come 

To  this  class  belong  also  the  verbs  expressing  the  position  in  which 
the  act  is  performed,  as  sitting  or  lying;  *  while  standing  belongs 
to  the  first  class  of  verbs. 

ram   TO  BREAK  WITH  MOUTH 


To  break  with 
mouth 

Sittiug 

Lying  or  walking 

Standing 

let  p.  sing.  .  . 
2d  p.  sing.  .  . 
3d  p.  sing.  .  . 

idraiUttia^naflkitnAn 
roHiBna/flkiEnA^ 

dcLiiiEinA^fikkEnA^ 

iarakiiEka'wAiMEnA'^ 

rcUHc/flkiEnA^ 

daiiiaje'nA* 

SdraiiiErajenA* 

roH^nA* 

Verbs  of  this  class  take  their  objects,  including  the  composite 

form  ni^'  i — thee,   preceding  the  subjective  pronoun,  which  is 

treated  as  described  before. 

ni^p^a'tgis  I  saw  thee  (from  wadgis  he  saws) 
hiHoatgis  he  saws  me 

ni^p^efwi^  I  think  of  thee  (from  wefwl^  he  thinks) 
hi^iu'rugas  thou  tearest  me  by  pulling  (3d  per.  ru'gas) 

hi^iu'wus^nt  thou  art  near  me  (from  hivm'aHni  he  is  near) 

-^ —  T 

^Occasionally  the  verbal  forms  expressing  a  lying  position  are  formed  with  mi'fftt/,  which 
belongs  to  the  first  class  of  verbs. 
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I  §  33.  Contracted  Pronominal  Wwrms 

In  many  cases  the  verb  begins  with  a  prefix  which  forms  con- 
tractions with  the  pronominal  forms  here  described.  Contractions 
also  occur  with  infixed  pronouns.  These  may  be  grouped  under 
the  following  rules: 

1.  Verbs  in  gi  with  preceding  pronoun  lose  the  g  in  the  first  and 
second  persons. 

ha-gi  becomes  hxii 
ra-gi  becomes  rai 

hai'igis  I  cut  in  two  by  striking 
rai'tgis  thou  cuttest  in  two  by  striking 
gilgis  he  cuts  in  two  by  striking 
hi'ftgiigis  you  and  I  cut  in  two  by  striking 

2.  Verbs  with  prefixes  ending  in  a  or  «»  and  followed  by  a  pro- 
noun beginning  with  h  lose  the  pronominal  aspirate.  At  the  same 
time  two  a^s  that  are  thus  brought  into  contact  form  a  single 
accented  (or  long  ?)  a,  while  a  and  i  form  a  diphthong.  When  one  of 
the  vowels  is  nasalized,  the  contracted  form  is  also  nasalized. 

ma'ngaa  I  tear  with  a  knife 
mafiga's  he  tears  with  a  knife 
mai'^as  he  tears  me 
maiiyi'gas  thou  tearest  me 

na'^6U  I  break  by  pressure 
nct^Si'i  he  breaks  by  pressure 
7iai'^6iS  he  breaks  me  by  pressure 
nai'^'iii  thou  breakest  me  by  pressure 

3.  Verbs  with  prefixes  ending  in  o  (except  /u?-  and  wo-)  also 
eliminate  the  h  of  the  pronoun,  but  form  no  diphthongs. 

boa'Hp  I  push  down 
bo^Hp  he  pushes  down 
boiit'p  he  pushes  me  down 

roa'gH^  I  wish 
Togixa^'  he  wishes 
Toigii^  he  wishes  me 

4.  Words  with  the  prefix  ho-  contract: 

1st  person  subjective ho-ha- 

1st  person  objective ho-hi^- 

Dual  inclusive M^-ho- 

3d  person  plural  object wa-ho- 

1st  person  plural  object tcaflga-ho  into 


into 

wa- 

into 

hit""' 

into 

/u/^ 

into 

wo- 

into 

wango 
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wa'ji^  I  stiike 
hoj'^'  he  strikes 
ho'ji^  you  and  I  strike 
hu^ji^'  he  strikes  me 
wodji^  he  strikes  them 

5.  Verbs  with  the  prefix  wo-  contract: 

First  person  subjective  wo-ha-  into  wo-.     I  have  no  example  of 

the  treatment  of  the  first  person  objective. 

wa'hi  I  win 

wora'hi  thou  winnest 

wo' hi  he  wins 

6.  Verbs  in  which  the  pronoun  follows  an  initial  hi  form  con- 
traction illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 

yap^rez  I  know  (for  Iti-harperiz) 
hi^pefrez  you  and  I  know  (for  hi^-hi-perSs) 
ni^/riz  I  know  thee  (for  ni^'hiperez) 
hini'pe7*ez  thou  knowest  me  (for  hina-hiperez) 
hi'^2^erez  he  knows  me  (for  hi^-hi-perez) 
wiaJperez  I  know  them  (for  wa-hi-ha-periz) 
WA'ngipere'zir^  they  know  us  (for  wAnga-fd-pereztre) 

The  third  person  plural  object  wa-  is  always  contracted  with  hi 

to  //'/. 

7.  Verbs  in  which  the  pronoun  follows  an  initial  '^»*-  contract  the 
first  person  'A*-Aa  into  '^uwa'^-: 

^uwAugVgi  I  compel  (for  '^ilS^-ha-gi'gi) 

'^u'i^^nagi'gi  thou  compellest  me  (for  '^iX^-hiiyi-gi'gi) 

8.  The  causative  sufiix  hi  has  the  forms  ha  and  ra  for  the  first 

and  second  persons,  respectively. 

t^^ha  I  killed  him 
feWa  thou  didst  kill 
f^hi  he  killed 

The  causative  suflSx  gi'gi  is  regular. 

rea'gigi'nA^  1  send  him 
Tera'glgl'nA^  thou  sendest  him 
regigi'uA^  he  sends  it 

§  34.  Indirect  Object  and  Reflexives 

The  indirect  object  is  expressed  by  the  same  forms  that  are  used 

to  express  the  direct  object,  but  the  indirect  object  is  indicated  by 

the  prefix  gi  which  follows  the  pronoun.    The  initial  g  of  this  prefix 

is  never  elided. 
§34 
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m'iilie  I  bury  thee  nigi'niie  I  bury  for  thee 

hinai'6gi8  thou  cuttest  me  in  hinaigig6is   thou  cuttest  it  in 

two  two  for  me 

hoiWp  he  pushes  me  down  hoigi'^ip  he  cut  it  down  for  me 

hina'p^a  thou  hittest  me  hina'gip^a  thou  hittest  for  me 

ni^p^^wi^  I  think  of  thee  ningip^e'wi^  I  think  for  thee 

The  reflexive  forms  take  the  regular  subjective  pronouns  followed 
by  the  prefix  H-.  In  these  forms  the  prefixes  are  contracted  iti  the 
usual  manner  with  the  pronouns;  lei-  and  the  prefix  gi-  by  striking 
combine  to  form  ki^. 

haMKe  I  bury  myself 
haki'igis  I  cut  myself  (for  ha-ki-gi-6gts) 
boa'ki&ip  1  push  myself  (for  bo-ha-ki-Sip) 
mAuki'gas  I  tear  myself  (for  mA'^'horhi-gas) 
yakip^r^z  I  know  myself  (for  hi-horki-p^r&i) 
waki'ji^  1  strike  myself  (for  ho-horki-ji^) 
Kakip^a'tgis  I  saw  myself 
hakidu'gaa  I  tear  myself 

The  last  two  examples  show  that  in  the  reflexives  of  verbs  of  the 
second  class  the  stem  takes  its  pronominal  forms  in  addition  to  the 
pronominal  forms  prefixed  to  kl-. 

The  forms  indicating  that  the  object  belongs  to  the  subject  are 

formed  by  the  prefix  kara-  in  all  verbs  of  the  first  class,  while  verbs 

of  the  second  class  take  kv-  when  v  indicates  the  first  vowel  of  the 

stem.     All  these  verbs  have  the  ordinary  subjective  pronouns  which 

are  contracted  with  the  pronouns  in  the  usual  way.     The  prefix 

kara-  and  gi-  bt  striking  combine  to  form  karai-. 

Twka'rdKe  I  bury  my  own 
hakarai'tgis  I  cut  my  own  (for  ha-kara-gi-tgh) 
loaka'ra^p  I  push  my  own  (for  ho-ha-kara-^p) 
rriAnka' Togas  I  tear  my  own  (for  mA^-hxt-kara-goB) 
ha'kxLvapa  I  hit  my  own  (for  hi-ha-kara-p^a) 
ya'karap^rez  I  know  my  own  (for  hi-harkara-perez) 
waka'mjl'^  I  strike  my  own  (for  ho-ha-kara-ji^) 

(Examples  of  the  second  class  are  the  following : 

haka'wacgis  I  saw  my  own  (from  wa&gis  he  saws) 
yahi'mu^dnc  1  am  near  my  own  (from  hivm'sxlnt  he  is  near,  for 

hi-ha-ka-vrusunC) 
Jwka'raJkik  I  break  my  own  with  mouth  (for  ha-ka-ra-^i^) 

hahufruaas  I  tear  my  own  (for  ha-korru-gas) 

^  §34 
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§  36.  Independent  Personal  Pronouns 

The  independent  personal  pronoun  is  derived  from  the  objectire 
forms  of  the  pronoun.     In  Teton  we  find — 

mi'ye  I 

ni'ye  thou 

i'ye  he 

u^ki'ye  thou  and  I 

The  suffix  -pi  is  added  to  express  the  plural.  It  stands  either  with 
the  pronoun  or  with  some  following  word.  Emphatic  pronoum»  are 
formed  with  the  ending  &  (see  §  41):  mii,  nii^  ii,  and  n^ki'6  or  u^ki^yU. 
The  independent  personal  pronouns  in  Ponca  are: 

wi  I  736.3,  715.5 
^Z  thou  711.18 
aflgu  we 

Position  of  Pronoun  (§§  36,  37) 
§  3H.  JPosittmi  of  JPronaun  in  I>ahota 

Ordinarily  the  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  the  stem,  other  etymolog'ical 
prefixes  preceding  the  pronouns;  but  there  are  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  pronoun  precedes  other  prefixes.  A  number  of  verbs  of 
more  than  one  syllable  that  can  not  be  reduced  to  compounds  of  an 
etymological  prefix  and  a  monosyllabic  stem  place  the  pronoun  after 
the  first  syllable,  so  that  it  appears  as  a  true  infix. 

According  to  Riggs's  Grammar  and  the  material  contained  in  his 
dictionary  and  texts,  the  following  groups  of  forms  may  be  distin- 
guished: 

1.  In  monosyllabic  words  the  pronouns  are  always  prefixed.  Ex- 
amples of  this  class  have  been  given  before  (§  16). 

2.  Verbs  of  more  than  one  syllable,  that  can  not  be  shown  to  be 
compounds,  prefix  or  infix  the  pronoun,  the  position  being  determined 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  initial  sound  of  the  woixl. 

Verbs  beginning  with  I  ov  k  prefix  the  pronoun: 

TETON  EXAMPLES 

laka  to  consider  in  a  certain  wahika  I  consider 

way 

loica^  to  sing  waJxyira^  I  sing 

kaga  to  make  yakaga  thou  makest 

J§  35,  36 
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Verbs  beginning  with  c,  6^  m,  or  n,  or  a  vowel,  often  infix  the  pro- 
nouns after  the  first  syllable: 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

6apa  to  stab  tawalpa  I  stab 

teti  to  build  a  fire  tewati  I  build  a  fire 

teuHipi  we  build  a  fire 

6qpa  to  wade  towapa  I  wade 

hda  to  miss  kuu^tapi  we  miss 

mano^  to  steal  mayano^  thou  stealest 

rmCni  to  walk  raomani  1  walk 

opa^  to  follow  owapa  I  follow 

dsni^  to  be  Well  artUni  thou  art  well 

Although  Riggs  states  that  verbs  with  initial  72.  belong  to  this  class, 
I  have  not  found  a  single  instance  o£  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  verbs,  apparently  not  compounds,  beginning  with  other  sounds, 
infix  the  pronoun. 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

paJita^  to  bind  pawaTita  I  bind 

tok6u  to  transport  towakiu  I  transport 

td^ha^  to  be  to'^'waht!^  I  am 

td^cfj^  to  go  to  see  wato^wa?^  I  go  to  see 

Prefixed-  pronouns  before  the  sounds  here  enumerated  are,  how- 
ever, not  rare: 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

teha  to  stagger  maceka  I  stagger 

6eya  to  cry  waceya  I  cry 

ikata  to  play  wa&kata  1  play 

nuni  to  wander  loanuni  I  wander 

In  verbs  of  this  class  the  first  person  dual  is  often  prefixed,  even 
when  the  other  persons  are  infixed. 

u^kopapi  or  ou^papi  we  follow  (from  opa) 

3.  Verbs  containing  the  prefixes  ka-  and  pa-  (see  §  13),  and  Teton 
verbs  in  kpor  (fpa-)^  gla-  (Santee  hda-)^  and  glu-  (Santee  /idu-)  (see 
§  20),  prefix  the  pronouns. 

iln  this  word  the  vowel  is  not  a  prefix.  'In  this  word,  pa-  is  not  a  prcflx  (^ee  S  13). 

§36 
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SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

kahsa  to  cut  oflf  wakdksa  I  cut  off  (from  Tcsd) 

hdhxfJga  to  break  by  striking  wakaliu'ga  I  break  by  strik- 

ing (from  Hugo) 
paga^  to  part  with  a  thing  wapaga^  I  part  with  a  thing 

(from  ga^) 
paiipa  to  break  off  with  the  wapaii*pa  I  break  off   with 

hand  the  hand  (from  &i'j>d) 

kpaga^  {tpaga^)  to  part  with  wakpaga^  I  part  with  my  own 

one's  own  (from  ga^^ 

kpapuza  to  dry  one's  own  by  wakpapuza  I  dry  ray  own  by 

wiping  wiping  {{vom,  pxi'za) 

hduta  to  eat  one's  own  wahduta  I  eat  my  own 

TETON  EXAMPLE 

glukta^   to   form  an   opinion  loagluhta^  I  form  an  opinion 

about  one's  own  about  my  own  (from  kca^) 

4.  Verbs  which  take  the  prefixes  a-,  e-,  -o-  (see  §  12),  and  pre- 
fix the  demonstrative  6,  have  the  pronouns  in  the  same  position  in 
which  they  would  be  if  the  verb  had  no  prefix. 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

apaUta  to  bind  on  apawaJlta  I    bind    on   (from 

paJita) 
maUni  to  hurry  inawahni  I  hurry 

5.  Verbs  with  the  prefixes  toa-  (Santee  Ja-),  wo-  (Santee  So-),  and 
na-  (see  §  13)  have  the  pronouns  following  the  prefiix. 

wak'&a  (Teton)  to  cut  off  ?^?a^aX**^a  thou  cuttest  off  (from 

k^ia) 
hoksa  (Santee)  to  shoot  off  hoyaksa    thou     shootest    off 

(from  ksa) 

6.  Compound  verbs  consisting  of  two  verbs  of  equal  order  either 
take  their  pronouns  each  independently  of  the  other,  or  the  second 
verb  is  used  without  pronoun. 

8ANTEE  EXAMPLES 

Miyota^ka  (contracted  from  wahdimdotoU^ka  1  come  home 

Jidi  and  iyota'^ka)  to  come  and    sit    down;     but    also 

home  and  sit  down  wahdiyota^ka 

iyo'Upaya  (from  /-  on  account  iyowaUpamdaldWght  in  some- 

of ;  O'  in)  to  alight  in  some-  thing 

thing 
§36 
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hiyo'Upaya  to  come  and 
alight  in 

hiya'hapta  to  come  over  a 
stream 

iyaya  to  have  gone 

kiyu'ie  to  hate  one 

kiyvUha  (from  yidhi)  to  re- 
lease 


wahiyowalipamda  I  come  and 
alight  in;  also  wahiyolipaya 

wahiywwakapta  I  come  over  a 
stream 

imdamde  I  have  gone 

waJcimdvie  I  hate  him 

wakhnduiJca  and  wakiyukha  I 
release 


7.  Compounds  having  the  auxiliary  verbs  Tciya^  ya^  yct^^  place  the 
pronoun  preceding  these^  while  the  first  verb  is  often  used  in  contracted 
form. 

SANTEE  EXAMPLES 

iya!pa{ka)  to  be  offended  iya'paya  to  offend 


iyamapdka  1  am  offended 

iydpe  to  wait  for 
i'yawape  I  wait  for 

sdota'  to  know 

v)a^a*ka  to  see 
wd?^da!ka  I  see 


iyapawaya  I  offend 

iyapeya  to  cause  to  wait  for 
iyapeicaya  I  cause  to  wait 
for 

Bdonycd  to  know 
sdonwaya  I  know 

wcd^ydgya  to  come  to  see 
wa^yagwaya  I  came  to  see 

§  37 •  JPosition  of  Pronoan  i79  Potfca 

The  position  of  the  pronoun  in  Ponca  is  quite  similar  to  that  found 
in  Dakota. 

1.  Most  monosyllabic  verbs  prefix  the  pronoun. 

4i^  he  gave  it  to  thee  {'I'  to  give)  739.9 
"foa^i^  he  carried  them  (*/**  to  carry)  10.7 
flrf<fl  die  (^'to  die)  630.9 
at£  I  have  amved  671.6 

2.  Verbs  of  more  than  one  svllable,  that  can  not  be  shown  to  be 
compounds,  prefix  or  infix  the  pronoun,  the  position  being  deter- 
mined by  the  initial  sound  of  the  word. 

Verbs  beginning  with^\  i,  1%  7?i,  or  n,  or  a  vowel,  often  infix  the 
pronoun  after  the  first  syllable. 


jugie  to  be  with  somebody 

305.5 
jahe  to  stab 
iigie  to  unload 
nanpe  to  fear 
ma^^f*  to  walk 
uha  to  follow 
kuke  to  be  frightened 


juwig4e  1  am  with  thee  739.6 

ja4ahe  you  stab 
h'ag^e  I  unload 
nan 4(7 pe  you  fear 
ma^Ml'^l  walk70().2 
luiha  I  follow 
kuahe  I  am  frightened 

§37 
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Modal  Suffixes  and  Particles  (§§  38-40) 

§  38.  General  CliaracteHstics 

The  Siouan  languages  have  a  largo  number  of  elements  which  may 
be  in  part  considered  as  suffixes,  while  othiers  are  undoubtedly  enclitic 
particles,  which  express  modalities  of  the  verb.  These  are  evidently 
related  to  similar  particles  that  appear  with  the  noun  and  with  adverbs, 
and  which  will  be  treated  in  §§  41  and  42,  and  from  which  they  can 
not  be  sharply  separated. 

§  39.  PlaraUty 

TETON 


I    ^  .-.-. 


Plurality  of  animate  objects  is  indicated  in  both  verbs  and  nouns  by 

I        a  suffix,  'pL 

I 
J  tA  he  died  ta'pi  they  died 

slo'lAya  he  knows  slo'lAya'pi  they  know 

¥okka!ldka  young  man  •  Tc  oklxolaka' jn  young  men 

ta'p^a  beaver  cap^a'pi  beavers 

There  is,  however,  an  evident  disinclination  to  employ  -pi  with 
nouns,  except  possessives,  and  it  is  by  preference  placed  upon  a 
following  adjective. 

k*o§kalaJca'   yainAuVpi  three  young  men 
cap' a'  taP-VaJpi  large  beavers 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  suffix  is  properly  verbal,  and  that 
when  it  is  employed  with  nouns  the  signification  is  they  are  young 
MEN  or  THEY  ARE  BEAVERS.  It  might  be  said  that  this  element 
pluralizes  the  whole  sentence.     Examples  in  Santee  are — 

wikokka  nom  kupi  they  gave  him  two  maidens  IX  86.6 
Hyo  keya  hiyaha^pi  grouse  of  that  kind  alighted  IX  99.24 

PONCA 

The  corresponding  element  in  Ponca  is  -/. 

^Iflge-hna^i  they  have  none  regularl}^  335.12  {^mge  there  is 
none;  /i/m"  regularly) 

It  is  not  used  with  nouns,  yinee  the  articles  (see  §42)  express 
plurality. 
§§38,39 
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§  40.  Particles  Exprensifig  Tenses  and  Modalities 

TBTON 

Temporal  and  modal  relations  are  marked  in  Dakota  by  particles 
placed  after  the  verb. 

1.  Future.    For  the  future,  ¥ta  U  used. 

hAla'  1  go  .    hAlii'  1c  ta  (Teton)  I  shall  go. 

(According  to  Riggs,  the  Sant*ie  use  ke  instead  of  Jcfe  [the  a  of  kta 
being  changed  to  e]  before  etl"^  and  ep6a. 

'Htodewa'ha  he,''  eti^'  ^Mo!  this  I  will  dig,"  she  thought  IX  83.13 
'''mdfi  he^^  epta  "I  will  go,"  thought  I) 

2.  Habittmh    Habitual  action  is  indicated  by  m. 

iha'hah  iya'ya  na  he  went  after  it  habitually 

3.  Regular  repetition  is  expressed  by  &na. 

4.  Imperative.    The  imperative  is  expressed  by  four  elements: 

Singular  Plural 

yo  po 

ye  pe 

ye  ^nl  yo  go  not  thou!  wakta'ya  n'^po'  on  guard  be  ye! 

The  forms  yo  and  jpo  are  used  by  men;  while  ye  and  />^,  which  seem 
to  express  a  milder  form  of  request,  are  used  by  women. 

^'^lena'  av!>a^' u^kictyakapi  ye^^  eya'  "watch  these  for  us,  please," 
she  said 

After  u  and  o^  yo  and  ye  change  to  wo  and  ?/v,  respectively,  in 
accordance  with  the  phonetic  tendencies  mentioned  in  §  4. 
Probably  ^6>  and />6^  contain  the  plural  particle  jry/y  and  it  is 
possible  that  yo  and  ye  are  derived  from  the  pronominal  prefix 
of  the  second  person,  ya-, 

5.  Declarative  Particle.    Declarative  sentences  in  direct  forms 

of  address  are  generally  closed  by  lo.     This  is  usually  preceded 
by  ye, 

u^ko'hiciyaka' pi  Vte  hniye  lo  we  will  not  tell  it  to  her 
hoki'cica  hi  ye  lo  I  have  come  to  tell  you  the  news 

(In  Santee  this  ending  is  generally  usod  by  young  men  without  pre- 
ceding ye. 

wahi  kte  do  I  will  come 

In  this  dialect,  ye  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  do  by  women  and 
older  men.) 

§  40 
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6.  Interrogative.    The  particle  A<?  indicates  the  interrogative. 

wa^&i'Kci^  6'upe^  mifa^kapi  he  is  there  one  with  large  marrow? 

When  the  person  addressed  is  at  a  distance,  hwo  (compounded  of  ke 
and  wo)  is  used. 

to'kiya  la  hwo  whither  do  you  go? 

Riggs  mentions  also  to  in  the  same  position  in  Santee. 
duhe^  6ni  tof  why  dost  thou  not*have  it? 

The  particle  te  (Santee  ti)  is  an  interrogative  particle,  calling  for  an 
immediate  reply. 

7.  Negative.    The  negative  is  expressed  by  the  particle  knL 

slolAye^  6ni  he  knew  it  not 

tuwe'ni  U  nd^we^  6711  no  one  swims  there 

8.  Optative.    The  optative  exclamation  toki^  oh  if  requires  a 

terminal  ni^  which  in  position  and  form  is  analogous  to  the 

other  particles  here  discussed. 

toki^'  pagi'  eta^'  iy^^oaya  ni  oh  that  I  might  find  some  sunflower 
roots  I  {iye'ya  to  find) 

9.  A  number  of  other  particles  appear  in  the  same  position.     They 

seem  to  merge  gradually  into  adverbial  expressions  and  con- 
junctions. 

sefca  (Teton)  evidently. 

tiyata'ne  Tipe'ya  wahi'yu  aefca  lo  evidently  I  have  come  to  an 
abandoned  lodge  {tH  lodge;  ya'ta  at;  hiyu'  to  come  to) 

nace^ce  (Teton)  perhaps. 

(xtc^ki^ahaH  he  nita'kuyepi  nat^te  lo  perhaps  those  are  your 
relatives  {pwe'ki^ahaH  perhaps;  he  those;  taku'ye  relative) 
m^^a  very  (see  §  41.3). 

ki^ha^  (Santee)  when,  if. 

.    yahi  ki^ha^  when  thou  comest 

6a,  e/:a  (Santee);  ca**,  6a^naha^  (Teton).  According  to 
Biggs,  this  particle  is  used  '^when  a  general  rule  or  something 
customary  is  spoken  of,  and  is  generally  followed  by  ce  or  e6e  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence." 

yahi  capiwada  te  when  thou  comest,  I  am  glad 
waniyetu  6a  wapa  ete  when  it  is  winter,  it  snows 

IpeJia^  (Santee),  JfO^ha^  (Teton),  when;  according  to  Kiggs,  this 

particle  always  refers  to  past  time. 

6on  (Santee)  when. 

he6  although. 
§40 
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The  corresponding  forms  in  Ponca  are  as  follows: 

\  PONCA 

1.  Future,    fe  [fa,  fai\  designates  the  future. 

ga  te  t^e  he  will  die  from  a  fall  236.1 

kne  t^e  ha  you  will  go  230.3 

wd4afe  g^i^'fd  aJcd  he  will  be  sitting  eating  them  235.16 

uieti  ^h^dge  fai  ye  will  make  a  hole  for  a  pole  615.1 

4a^'4'h^dge  fai  d^a  indeed,  ye  will  do  enough  144.14 

fe  changes,  according  to  a  general  phonetic  rule,  to  fa  before  the 
article  and  also  before  the  plural  -/.  Thus  fai  is  the  regular 
plural  future. 

By  the  use  of  a  double  future,  fafe  and  faifi^  the  idea  of  futurity 
with  certainty  of  the  event  happening  is  expressed. 

gcC^Mi  fafe  it  will  be  that  way  227.4 
c^^p'ana^  faCi  you  surely  will  gaze  on  me  230.5 
i4fd  fczide  faife  hd  your  eyes  will  (shall)  be  red  578.2 
a^^i'J(l;J/^a*^a'»^*aATe  they  shall  not  come  back  continually  235.5 

2.  Imperative,  ga  and  a  express  the  impemtive,  ga  being  used 
by  men,  a  by  women. 

ii^a-gd!  send  it  here!  (said  by  a  man)  702.15 
ihe4ai-gd!  lay  ye  it  down!  (said  by  a  man)  231.19 
gig^ai-a!  enter  your  lodge!  (said  by  a  woman)  614.1 
gii^Tcif^ai-a  h^  cause  ye  him  to  sit!  (said  by  a  woman)  591.18 

3.  Oral  Stops.  A  number  of  particles  perform  the  function  of 
oral  stops.  As  in  Dakota,  some  of  these  have  distinct  forms, 
according  to  the  sex  of  the  speaker.  Their  principal  function 
seems  to  be  to  give  a  certain  tone  or  modality  to  the  predi- 
cate, and  for  this  reason  they  might  be  more  properly  con- 
sidered with  the  modal  particles. 

a  and  e  are  used  to  mark  emphasis.    They  occur  either  as  stops 

or  within  the  sentence. 
ha  and  he  express  the  period. 
dha**^  and  eha^  express  the  exclamation. 

In  all  of  these  the  a-f  orms  are  used  by  men,  the  ^-forms  by  women. 

a^^i^  t^dnahi^  d!  truly,  I  am  fat  (said  by  a  man)  567.9 
i}ia4hjo64<^  i4o/nahi^i  6  truly,  you  hateful  one!  (said  by  a  woman) 

152.2 
^a"  zani  wib^ahc^'i  hd  now  I  petition  you  all  (said  by  a  man)  690.1 
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woMa'nda  w64ig^  ^t^(^wa^  agik^a^h^a-mikih^l  do  not  dasire  to 
take  any  mysterious  power  for  my  husband  614.12 

gdt^i&  ^flga^'-na'^  dlui^  she  has  done  that  regularly!  (said  by 
a  man)  591.7 

v)ai\M depujid&l  eha^!  you  do  not  loathe  him!  (said  by  a  woman) 
591.18 

ha  and  he  are  frequently  used  following  imperatives. 

niafig4ifl' -gd  hd  begone  I  (said  by  a  man)  620.17 
gigiai-d  M  enter  your  lodge!  (said  by  a  woman)  614.13 

They  are  also  used  as  intei^jections.  Since  hd  and  Jve  are  found 
printed  occasionally  instead  of  ha  and  he^  it  seems  justifiable 
to  consider  the  exclamations  hd  and  A^^'as  the  same  i>arti(*le8. 

hd^  txdpd!  ho,  grandchild!  (said  by  a  man)  620.9 
Ad,  4p^a4a^ !  ho,  grandchild!  (said  by  a  woman)  589.7 

4.  Interrogative,     it  marks  the  question. 

gd^i^  edsga^  df  what  does  that  one  say  ?  233. 1 

fi  df  has  it  come?  709.2 

edt^d^  (fand&iH  df  why  do  ye  stand?  23.4 

dda^  (commonly  translated  therefore)  occurs  also  apparently 
as  an  interrogative  particle. 

eFa^'TWi  Svi^  dda^f  what  great  (person)  are  you?  23.12 

edt'a^  dda^f  why  ?  27. 20 

i^bedi  H^  <^e  da^f  to  whose  lodge  does  she  go  carrying  it?  591.3 

§  41.  Adverbial  Suffixes:  Teton 

1.  -ji  is  an  emphatic  suffix.     Its  use  with  the  personal  pronoun  has 
been  noted  in  §  35. 
Very  often  emphasis  is  added  to  a  word  or  clause  by  means  of  a 
suffixed  ^,  and  this  sometimes  involves  a  change  of  meaning. 

wn'na  now  wmwlk  now  the  story  runs  as 

follows 
aJcd  again  ak^^k  again  (with  emphasis) 

Tctya  those  or  some  IceyaJk  although 

\o  yes  iok  yes,  indeed! 

tdku  what  takxc'6  oh,  bother !  or,  my  good- 

ness! 
tk'a  but  t¥ak  but  then 

he'6el  so  or  in  that  way  he'dSIM  therefore 

eta!nl  as  soon  as,  during  eta'nlei  at  that  particular  mo- 

ment 
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m  Vye  I  (independent  pronoun)  mik  1  (emphatic) 

u^hSye  we  two  '^jd^kHy^  or  u^hi'k  we  two 

iye  he  iyifk  he  himself 

2.  -2a  is  usually  given  as  a  diminutive   sufSx;  but  its  use  is   very 

much  broader,  and  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  rnther  intensive 
than  diminutive.  The  English  adverb  qxtite  translates  it  best, 
though  at  different  times  it  is  found  equivalent  to  almost  or 
LTITLE.  Possibly  the  independent  adverb  lila  very  is  this 
same  suffix  doubled. 

Examples: 

wita!  Hcala  an  old  man  iwa'6tda  nicely,  in  good  order 

holcki'la  a  small  boy  Una'la  alone,  or  only 

hitcC^'la  a  little  more  ite'yda  exceedingly 

hak^la  youngest  foye'la  bluely 

hena'la  enough  a'tayela  directly 

wiHi^'tala  a  girl  itilcVyela  near  to  each  other 

3.  hta^  Rci\    Although  their  proper  meaning  is  real,   true,   or 

GENUINE,  more  often  they  have  the  force  of  very.  Originally 
their  difference  in  form  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a 
euphonic  change,  but  it  has  now  been  seized  upon  to  mark  a 
distinction  in  use;  Jica  being  always  employed  after  nouns 
either  expressed  or  understood,  and  Uci^  after  adverbs  and 
connectives.  They  occur  independently  or  in  composition. 
K'Za,  which  also  means  very,  always  depends  directly  on  a 
verb,  or  an  adjective  used  as  such. 
Examples  of  the  use  of  Kca  are  the  following: 

6'a'pa  wa^  fa^kaUta    a  very  ma'za  Uta'ka  real  iron  (i.  e., 

large     beaver    (beaver,     a,  steel) 

large,  very)  mila  wa^  gi  Ma  a  very  rusty 

wdite'  Me  ci^  the  very  beautiful  knife 

(beavers)  wilalicala  an  old  man 

wasef  Mahi'  k!^  the  real  red  ia'Ma  deer  (the  real  ta^  or  ani- 

paint  mal  of  the  deer  genus) 

Examples  of  the  use  of  Hci^: 

ehxi'keMi^  lastly  wa'^ii'Mi^  whether  there  is  one 

ed^Kci^  just  in  the  same  way  iye'c'eMi^  just  like 

^naMl"^  right  there  he'cenaMl^  immediately 

icaHtcla'Mi'^  just  then  Meha'tU  as  soon  as 
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4.  -{.  When  it  is  desired  to  express  motion  to  the  situation  which 
demonstrative  adverbs  and  post-positions  indicate,  -l  is  suf- 
fixed: viz., 


cbka^'  on 

leha^*  [then  something  was 
toha^'  when  (state) 


feha^  for  a  long  time  or  over 
a  long  space,  more  often  the 
former 

^'a**'   then 


aka'nl  on  to 

ehdrd  1  ,  ,  . 

UhxL'nlY'^''    somethmg    was 

hehinl]     ^^"^ 

toha'nl    when    (something    id 

done;  e.  g.,  under  one's  own 

volition) 
tdka'nl  into  the  middle 
t^eha'fd    over   a    long    space 

somebody  passed 


e6'a'nl    then    (something    was 
done) 

6.  -wa«    Some  adverbs  appear  to  have  a  separate  suffix,  -na,  for 

the  stationary  form,  but  it  is  probably  only  an  adverb  meaning 

THERE,  which  never  occurs  independently. 

, ,     mere  (something  was)  ,^,mere  (something  went) 


,  ,     [there  (something  was) 

et^ffna  Ibeing  in    this   condi- 
let'e'na]     tion 

hMna  Ibeing    in    that   con- 
Tca'TcenaS    dition 
to'lcena  being  in  an  indefinite 
condition 


y   ,[there  (something  went) 
^  /  .tg;|going  along  in  this  way 

to'UU  going  along  in  that  indefi- 
nite wav 

I  have  tried  to  translate  these  rather  in  accordance  with  the  evident 
intent  than  in  the  most  literal  manner,  they  being  among  the 
hardest  words  in  Dakota  to  render  properly. 
6.  -fa  TO,  AT,  or  into,  is  possibly  identical  with  the  -/  just  consid- 
ered, into  which  it  would  change  according  to  the  laws  of 
euphony. 

Examples: 

TRolca'ta  to  the  ground  loana'giya'ta  to  the  spirit  land 

t^iya'ta  to  the  lodge  toka'ta  to  the  middle 

toTcalta  in  future  wcLzi'yata  at  the  north 

woMca'taki'ya  upward  oUsla'teya  under 
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7.    -te~  PROM. 

Examples: 

eta^'  from  this  '      etaJ^'ha^  from 
ehaC^'ta^k  or  eha^ta^haH  if  (lit-  heta^  from  that  time 

erally,  from  being  in   the  heta^Iia^  from  that  time  on 

preceding  position)  akatct^hjo^  from  on  the  outside 

Many  independent  post-positions  appear  to  contain  a  suffix  -hob; 
but  this  is  probably  nothing  more  than  the  verb  led  pa  to  excel,  sur 
PASS,  GO  BETOND,  Contracted  in  composition. 

iha'kah  behind  or  after  noa^kah  above 

iCo'kah  before  ako'Tcab  before  the  time 

§  42.  Articles 

These  important  elements  are  only  weakly  developed  irt  Dakota, 
while  they  are  very  important  in  Ponca. 

In  Dakota  we  find  three  articles — i/*  (after  an  a  or  a"  transformed, 
including  the  preceding  vowels,  into  eti^)\  i<?*  (after  an  a  or  a^  trans- 
formed into  e  tikd^  [Santee],  (5<?»  [Teton]) ;  and  wa^.  The  following 
San  tee  examples  illustrate  their  use: 

hi^  expresses  the  idea  of  the  definite  article. 
witcC^Upi  ki^  iydga  loa^ya'kapi  they  saw  the  stars  shining  IX  83.2 

(witcf^Upi  star;  iyefga  to  shine;  wa^ya'ka  to  see) 
ki'ta^na  iy^Uya  ya^ke^  ti^  the  one  that  shines  a  little  IX    83.4 

{ki'ta^na  a  little;  iye^Uya  to  cause  to  shine;  ya^ka'  to  be) 

Tf€i^  indicates  the  definite  article  in  the  past. 

u^ma  kd^  the  other  aforesaid  one  IX  83.8 

ni'na  i/yefge  ciko^  the  one  aforesaid  that  shines  much  IX  83.7 

wa*^  is  the  indefinite  article. 
oya'te  wa^  a  people  IX  83.1 
maJco'te  wa^  a  country. 

The  articles  of  Ponca  are  much  more  highly  developed.  We 
have  to  distinguish  between  inanimate  and  animate  articles;  and  the 
latter  are  differentiated  as  subjective  and  objective,  singular  and 
plural. 

Following  is  a  general  review  of  the  forms  that  I  have  found: 

I.  Inanimate  articles. 

1.  k^e  horizontal  objects. 

2.  t^e  standing  objects,  collective  terms. 

3.  4<^^  rounded  objects. 
4«  ge  scattered  objects. 
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U.  Animate  articles 

A.  Subject. 

1.  aX**^  singular  animate  object  at  rest. 

2.  a^nd  singular  animate  object  in  motion;  plural. 

a 

B.  Object. 

1.  t^a^  singular  animate  object  standing. 

2.  ^j"  singular  animate  object  moving. 
8.  7na  plural  animate  objects. 

4.  4'i^^  singular  animate  object  sitting. 

5.  iafhlca!  plural  animate  objects  sitting. 

III.  Indefinite  article. 

Following  are  a  number  of  examples  of  the  use  of  these  articles: 

Ke  (1. 1)  is  used  regularly  of  horizontal  objects. 

i^an'de  Jc^  the  ground  24.4  uh4  k*d  the  path  666.6 

yna'^'ge  k"^  the  sky  26.4  ti  i:"S  a  line  of  lodges  289.7 

ni  1c  ^  the  water  (i.  e.,  stream)  ma*  1c  <&  the  arrow  50.6 

555.1  «?:  A:'^  the  foot  35.3 

u^a'^'Ke  1c  ^  the  cradle  560.14  T/wi^a"  ¥^  the  feather  52.8 

waKi  1c  ^.  the  bone  564.8  paMIc^  a  long  hill  28.11 

pahi  V(&  the  neck  564.10  nioAi^ga  1c  ^.  a  line  of  dead  per- 
iihe  Jce  the  leg  564.10  sons  10.7 

The  following  animate  nouns  appear  used  with  the  inanimate  arti- 
cle A'^.* 

we  fa  1c  ^  the  snake  27.1 

^iflga^ln'ga  ^*^a  child  lying  down  560. 13  (in  this  case,  the  child 

being  dead,  the  article  may  refer  to  the  body  of  the  child 

stretched  out) 

The  following  expression  is  peculiar: 

a^'JaX:*^  the  day  611.6 

fe  (I.  2)  is  used  with  several  classes  of  nouns. 

{a)  It  denotes  standing  objects. 

^/ 25'^  the  lodge  555.17 
TiMe  t'i^  the  tree  277.2 
^^26^56^^'^  the  door  46.12. 

{]))  It  is  used  to  express  plurality  and  collectivity  of  inanimate 

terms.     According  to  Dorsey,  it  expresses  in  this  sense  a 

single  rectilinear  collection  of  horizontal  objects.     This  idea, 

however,  is  not  brought  out  clearly  in  the  examples. 

kande  f^  the  plums  559.4  pd  f^  the  heads  123.12 

te'd?iit'a  f&  animal  limbs  565.1       mdfa^  f^  the  feathers  26.19 
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§ihi  t^(&  the  feet  570.9  guda  t'i^  that  (pile)    yonder 
§ibe  f^  the  entrails  279.4  33. 16 

wd^aha  fS  the  clothing  559.12  ?mi*«  t"S  pile  of  fat  33.18 

^eze  fS  the  tongues  123.12  uma^'e  f^  provisions  10.11 

(c)  It  denotes  abstract  nouns. 

te^^  f^  the  killing  16.8.  ie  f^  the  word  667.14 

iwoAJca''  t"^  strength  611.3  wafit'a'^  t"^  work  699.2 

waJki^'  f^  disposition  683.2 

{d)  It  denotes  acts  ''as  past  and  as  seen  by  the  speaker"  (see 

Dorsey,  The  (jtJegiha  Language,  note  246.6,  p.  250). 

gage  f^he  did  the  (act)  554.13  hiit'a''  f^  he  cried  out  600.14 

i^'ja^  t'd  he  lay  for  me  561.1  dfai  I'd  he  exceeded  609.1 

gl^a^i  t'^  he  did  to  him  583.7  agia^ai  V^  they  went  for  him 

wai^'  f^  he  wore  as  a  robe  246.6 
595.17 

$a^  (I.  3)  denotes  rounded  objects  and  parts  of  objects. 

{a)  It  denotes  rounded  objects. 

ukia'^^e  ^a*  the  snare  13.12  tii  ia^  the  camp-circle  16.13 

miP'  ^a»  the  sun  13.12  pdhe  ^a"  the  (round)  hill  15.3 

ici^d  4a^  the  eye  171.7  hi%eia^  the  moccasin  279.12 

na^Vi  ^a»  the  head  91.6  vic&dP'  ^a'^  the  land  508.12 
waUi^^ha  ^a^  paper  773.1 

(b)  It  denotes  part  of  an  object. 

ha^a^  ^a^  the  bent  part  598.8 
§lndehi  ^a"  part  of  the  rump-bone  611.5 
liidei^a'^  face  part  624.10 

waii^'  hahdge  4a^  the  part  of  a  buffalo-hide  towards  the  feet 
469.7 
ge  (I.  4)  denotes  a  collection  of  scattered  objects. 
tenan'de  gS  buffalo-hearts  33.4 
waAi^'  g^  pieces  of  fat  572.2 
tati^'ge  ,  .  ,  gd  (scattered)  scuui  593.9 
waM  gd  bones  278.16 
miJcdha  gS  raccoon-skins  559.3 
na^'za  gS  fences  735.7 

ak'd  (II.  A.  1)  denotes  the  animate  singular  subject  at  rest  (see 

Dorsey,  note  633.3,  p.  634). 

Ut^iniUe  alcd  {kl^dhiamd  Ishtinike  awoke,  it  is  said  549.4 
ta&nin! ge  aF d  ^'^tsi-tsi-tsl/^^  d-hiamd  the  chipmunk  said,  'Hsi- 

tsi-tsi,"  it  is  said  549.9 
wai"^*  died  .  .  .  agi-h!amd  the  robe  (considered  as  possessed  of 

voluntary  action)  had  returned  549.6 
d'hiamd  Usni  aUd  the  cold  said  9.6 
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paTie-wd^dhuni  aVd  ihaha^-hiamd  the  hill  that  devours  knew 
him,  it  is  said  32.6 

With  numerals  aJcd  Ls  used  in  a  plural  sense. 

^dh^i^  aJcd^  the  three  164.14 

atnA  (II.  A.  2)  denotes  the  animate  singular  subject  in  motion,  or 

the  plural  subject,  both  at  rest  and  in  motion. 

(a)  It  denotes  the  animate  singular  object  in  motion. 

rrui^t^ in* ge-i^  arnd  aie  amdma  the  rabbit  was  going,  it  is  said  9. 1 
r^finiFe  amd  a4d-bi  Ishtinike  went,  it  is  said  549.1 
idhe  amd  nidta  a^d-hi  beaver  went  to  the  water  553.9 
ki  wiuhe  amd  wa^u  and  the  woman  was  following  close  behind 
615.15 

amd  is  also  used  when  the  predicate  does  not  express  motion,  hut 
when  the  subject  is  conceived  as  moving. 

i4ddi  amd  igipaha^'-htamd,  it  is  said  his  father  recognized  him 

610.18 
d-hiamd  ma^cifl^'ge-i^  amd  rabbit  said,  it  is  said  10.2 

{b)  amd  denotes  the  animate  plural  subject,  both  at  rest  and  in 
motion. 

wa&ifi'ga  amd  gia^'  a^d-hiamd  the  birds  went  flying,  it  is  said 

588.3 
e-na^'-hiamd  nia^i^ga  amd  the  people  said  often,  it  is  said  574.9 
I^afl*1ca  amd  agt^ii  the  Ponca  have  come  back  723.2 
Umuha  amd  u^ugigi^ai  the  Omaha  are  sorrowful  for  their  rela- 
tions 772.4 
niJcagdhi  amd  gi^a-ha&ii  the  chiefs  are  sad  649.2 

fa^  (II.  B.  1)  denotes  the  animate  singular  object  standing. 

nii&inga  fa^  e  wattle  d-hi  the  boy  meant  that  his  own  556.2 
4i4fe^  hega4^Va^he\  this  buzzard  I  549.5 
te-dige  ta^  .  .  .  n<i&i^*  a  scabby  buffalo  was  standing  582.5 
4ya  4efa^  Icida-gd  shoot  at  this  prairie-chicken  117.19 

ti"^  (II.  B.  2)  denotes  the  animate  singular  object  moving. 

ddda^  ^i^  piga"^  ^/"  dha^!  I'll  blow  that  into  the  air  575.7 
Til(ld  ^i^  4^fa^'  amd  the  eagle  was  that  far,  it  is  said  581.3 
eddda^  ii^  4t^ewa'^'  Ui^e-ha^ -hmmd  whatsoever  he  usually  killed, 

it  is  said  586.6 
witande  (fi^  a(fi!^'  giigd  bring  my  son-in-law  here  589.3 
nla^i^ga  ^Z"  waji^ige  dha^!  he  is  active  I  9.14 
niaAi^ga  ^i^  i^dtah^e  h(l  I  hate  that  person  13.9 
Mge  ^i^  Mihl  the  crow  reached  there  599.8 

^/*  is  sometimes  used  with  generic  or  collective  terms. 
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wa7iii'a  ^i*  the  quadrupeds  628.6 
Ran' Fa  ^i^  the  Ponca  748.9 

ma  (II.  B.  3)  denotes  the  animate  plural  object.    This  form  is 

regularly  printed  as  a  suffix.     The  examples,  however,  do  not 

indicate  that  it  differs  in  character  from  the  other  articles. 

wanWa-rna  weba'^-hiamd  it  is  said  he  called  to  the  animals  571.6 
ta/Flgd-rna  dixit a^  wa4izd'hi  a^  he  took  the  large  ones  at  once, 

it  is  said  578.4 
waiifLga-md  weba^-hiamd  it  is  said  they  called  the  birds  580.1 
wailftgorina  .  .  .  miwa&i  he  put  the  birds  in  his  belt  586.4 
ivik^a4i^ga'ma  wa6Hgage  ewek^a^h^a  I  wish  the  people  to  dance 

601.5 
wagdU^c^-rna  wi^  one  of  the  servants  (obj.)  616.2 
wdUe-ma  vATca^  etai  Tc^  a^^a^^hahja^-hdi^l  we  do  not  know  the  cus- 
toms of  the  white  people  629.2 
niTca^i^ga-ma  ie-ma  ^k'a^^  ma^4i^'-ma  imta^he  hd  I  have  seen 
these  people  walking  about  756.1 

flfik^e  (II.  B.  4)  denotes  an  animate  singular  object  in   sitting 

position. 

idbe  ^iflk'edi  h^S  fd$e  I  must  go  to  the  beaver  552.2 

egi^e  itan'ge  ivfiVe  waKp'dniHt^ia^  ^iflJce  amd  and  behold  I  his 

sister  was  very  poor  144.18 
wa^ii  iiflk*e  end'M'i  v^t* e  amd  only  the  women  remained,  it  is 

said  11.5 

fank'd  (U.  B.  5)  denotes  the  animate  plural  object  in   sitting 
position. 

ui^a-hlamd  l&ViniVe  aVd  ma^i^ga  4^.nVd  it  is  said  Ishtlnike 

told  the  persons  64.17 
izin'ge  4afiM  i  Kjawagik^d-hlarnd  meaning  his  sons,  it  is  said 

100.4 
ak^i(faJui  ma4t^in'ge  ^ankUi  wi^  waH-gd  ha  give  them  one  of  the 

rabbits  119.16 
e  wa^ii  ifank^d  imoaVie  ga^'  ^ai  f(^  he  desired  to  talk  to  the  women 

624.3 
ladgaH  ^inuda^  iank^d  he  commanded  the  dogs  111.8 

The  two  forms  (^ink'e  and  ^avJcd  are  not  true  articles,  although 

they  seem  to  perform  their  function.     They  are  true  verbal 

forms,  as  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  pronominal 

forms. 

1st  person  singular minVe 

2d  person  singular nink^e 

2d  person  plural ...     nank'a 

§42 
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J4e  fd  minJce  I  who  will  go  13.4 

pi  t-d  minlce  I  who  will  arrive  there  496.2 

Pd4i^  niJcagdhi  nank^dje  ye  who  are  Pawnee  chiefs  685.2 

It  would  seem  that  these  forms  correspond  to  the  Dakota  verbs 

yafJcd^  lownJcd. 

wV^  (III)  denotas  the  indefinite  article. 

iaa'''  wi""  a  Dakota  367.8 

niaii^ga  iri^  a  person  267.1 

wa^u  wi^  a  woman  166.1 

t^aJ^wangia^  tangdJifi  wl^  a  very  large  village  166.14 

§43.  Demonstrative  Pronouns 

TETON 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  proper  are  e^  /<',  A«,  ka^  and  to.  The 
first  of  these  always  refers  to  something  that  has  just  been  said<^ 
and  its  use  is  more  syntactic  than  local;  le  corresponds  very  nearly 
to  English  this,  and  he  to  English  that;  but  when  an  object  is 
very  remote,  the  proper  form  is  Jca.  to  indicates  that  what  is  re- 
ferred to  is  indefinite;  and  it  would  not  have  been  classed  as  a 
demonstrative  had  it  not  been  employed  in  a  manner  absolutely  par- 
allel with  that  of  the  other  demonstratives.  Plurals  are  formed  for 
all  of  these  by  suffixing  -na. 

The  demonstratives  are  employed  regularly  as  prefixes  to  the  verbs 

meaning  to  say,  to  think,  and  to  do. 

to  say  e'ya      Icya       lie'yn      k^ya      (not  found) 

to  think      ^V»'     l<£i^'     hd'l'^'    k^c'i^     toVi^ 
to  do  eco"^    Md^'    hec'd^'    kaJcd^     to¥o^ 

The  forms  with  e  are  used  after  the  statement  of  what  is  said,  thought, 

or  done;  and  the  forms  with  le  or  he^  before,     key  a' pi  they  say  is  em- 

plo3'ed  like  a  quotativc,  though  there  is  a  true  quotative  ^A  V.     The 

element  to  occurs  rarelv  with  these  verbs. 

In  addition  to  these  forms,  there  is  a  syllable  t^e^  meaning  far  in 

space  or  time,  which  is  employed  in  an  analogous  manner. 

t^dlm^  a  long  time 
t^ehanl  far 

The  definite  article  ki^  is  probably  formed  from  the  demonstrative 
ka  by  rendering  the  phonetic  change  to  i^  permanent.  To  indicate 
something  which  happened  in  the  past  or  some  person  or  thing 
spoken  of  in  the  past,  this  article  takes  the  form  ko'^  or  dtko^'^  but 
the  latter  rarely  in  Teton  (see  §  42). 

§43 
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In  the  plural,  and  when  combined  with  certain  particles,  to  performs 
the  function  of  an  interro£fative  pronoun. 

to'na  how  many 
to'TceUci^  however  much 

In  fact,  the  regular  interrogative  and  relative  pronouns  tu'ina  or 

tn'we  WHO,  and  ta'ku  what,  are  properly  indefinites,  and  so  related  to 

to;  and  from  these,  or  parts  of  these,  other  relative  and  indefinite 

pronouns  are  compounded:  viz., 

iuweni  whoever  (probably  who  uves) 
tuFte'l  somewhere 
tukHe'TctU  sometimes 
ta'hu  ke^'y(d  whatsoever 

PONCA 

The  most  common  demonstrative  pronouns  are  ^^,  6e^  gd^  and 
e.  The  first  three  of  these  are  very  often  followed  by  the  article; 
and  in  this  case  they  are  always  printed  in  the  texts  as  one  word, 
although  there  is  apparently  no  difference  between  the  use  of  the 
article  with  the  demonstrative  and  that  with  nouns.  Demonstratives 
also  take  enclitic  adverbial  terms  in  the  same  way  as  nouns,  and  in 
these  cases  also  the  demonstrative  and  the  adverb  appear  in  print  as 
one  word.  The  demonstrative  e  does  not  seem  to  be  followed  by 
the  article.     As  in  Dakota,  they  form  part  of  a  few  verbs. 

1.  f*e  refers  to  what  is  near  the  speaker. 

4e  eghna^  I  do  this  9.6 

ie  aHt^a^'bal  t^  this  (is)  as  you  see  me  26.14 

^eak^d^dhifi^  zani  tewa4d-hiamd  it  is  said  he  killed  all  three  of 

these  46.16 
^earnd  7m'^'  4ij}'ai  these  fear  thee  23.17 
^ema  jiiba  these  fewl  28.9 
ha^  0}\£i  a^ita^he  Va^'hipa  I  desire  to  see  mine  this  very  night 

367.5 
(^ega^  and,  thus  they  say  35.2 

2.  He  refers  to  what  is  near  the  person  addressed. 

4e  egija^  you  do  that  26.14 

$eu4(i'i  you  told  him  that  26.19 

4e  wiwita  that  ray  own  89.4 

^eak'd  7na4c"inge-i^'  ak-d  2>dde  wdgazi  that  rabbit  told  us  to  cut 

it  up  23.10 

4e4iflk'e  k'ida-ga  shoot  at  thati  109.1 

^e^u  there  where  you  are  640.4 

maia:^'  4Ua  (*a^  the  land  yonder  by  you  487.7 

§43 
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8.  gd  refers  to  the  unseen,  also  to  what  follows;  it  designates  prob- 
ably originally  what  is  near  the  person  spoken  of. 

gd  M^le  fd  I  shall  see  that  28.2 

gdgi  hndt'e  fai-ede  you  should  have  eaten  those  28.10 
gdnifike  hdzi  4Hode  fai  (that)  you  shall  be  called  grapes  550.7 
gd^i^  Ildgige  i^  afl'ga  tek'i^ai  that  one  Hagige  killed  his  brother 

for  him  235.8 
gdfa^  i^^ifl'g^afl-gd  put  that  on  something  for  me  121.14 

4.  <^  refers  to  something  referred  to  before. 

e7ii  that  water  (referred  to  in  line  2)  559.12 
e  gi^a-hiatnd  it  is  said  she  rejoiced  at  that  21.1 
e  ^t'i  7na^^a'^'i  t'S  that  too  they  stole  85.8 
ega^  gaga-baHi-gd  hd  do  not  ye  do  thus!  618.8 

5.  du  is  a  form  w^hich  is  comparatively  rare,  and  seems  to  designate 
what  is  near  the  speaker. 

ddaJca  this  one  here  58.5 

uUpe  t^l  ddat'^  the  bowl  on  this  side  574.1 

duda  this  way  191.8,  192.15 

dudihd  this  way  553.3,  556.5 

6.  gu  is  also  comparatively  rare,  and  designates  what  is  farther  off 
than  du. 

gudiha  that  way  587.15,  614.1,  630.20 

§44.  Possession 

TETON 

Inalienable  or  at  least  very  intimate  possession  is  indicated  by  pre- 
fixing the  objective  personal  pronominal  prefixes,  and  suffixing  -pi  for 
plural  forms.  The  dual  is  distinguished  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  subjective  and  reflexive  pronominal  prefixes. 

Examples: 

miti^'UH  my  son 

hu  his  leg 

t'a^ke'yapi  their  sister 

uH^oS^'te  our  two  selves'  two  hearts 

u^t^d^tepi  our  hearts  (more  than  two) 

Sometimes  ma  is  used  instead  of  mi;  and,  according  to  Riggs,  this 
is  when  those  parts  of  the  body  are  referred  to  which  exhibit  no  inde- 
pendent action. 

via' pa  my  head  ma/nv'ge  niy  ears 
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Alienable  or  more  distant  possession  is  indicated  by  another  prefix, 
^'a,  which  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  prefixes  above  g'iven. 

t^awi'tu  his  wife  nifa'iu^Jcs  your  horse 

t^awo'wa&l  his  servant 

Often,  however,  these  forms  are  prefixed  to  a  syllable  wa  placed 

after  the  noun. 

wo'Voya'Tce  ta'wa  her  clothing 

The  noun  to  which  ta'wa^  etc.,  refers  may  be  entirely  omitted;  as, 

winc^Ucala  ta'wa  Tci^  iycfta^  waJkte'  the  old  woman's  was  exceed- 
ingly good 
nifa'wapi  ki^  iyo'ta^  Wta  yours  is  exceedingly  scarlet 

Terms  of  relationship  take  in  the  third  person  a  special  suffix  -Jcu. 

hu'^ku  his  mother 

hi^gAna'ku  her  husband 

atku'hiipi  their  father 

su^ka'ku  her  younger  brother 

tihAlc/ku  her  elder  brother 

ku^'hi  his  mother-in-law 

taJco'kku  his  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law 

This  suffix  is  probably  identical  with  the  ku  in  taJcu  what,  which 
is  used  entire  in  tita'kuye  iiis  relations  and  tahi'wi&aye  kindred. 

After  i  or  e^  pure  or  nasalized,  the  k  of  this  suffix  either  changes  to 
6  in  conformity  with  the  tendency  already  noted,  or  a  ^  is  inserted 
just  before  it. 

t^awi'ca  his  wife  T^u^'kitku  his  grandmother 

lekAi'tku  his  uncles  ti^Uiyeftku  his  master 

Many  terms  of  relationship  have  a  syllable  ^/,  which  evidently  had 
once  some  special  significance,  though  it  is  now  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  is  properly  an  affix  or  part  of  a  descriptive  term.  Such 
are  lekkl'tku^  kii^'Htku^  and  probably  tak^o'kku^  above  given;  as  also — 

ynici^'Mi  my  son  ha^'ka^i  female  cousin 

hokih'  boy  tii^ka^ila  grandfather 

t^aS^Tcki'  younger  sister  fatvo'woAi  his  servant 
ta^ha^&i  my  cousin  (male) 

PONCA 

The  following  independent  forms  were  observed  in  Ponca: 

wj^^c*  my  633.11,  635.6 

wiwita  my  own  477.9,  492.12,  493.1 

4ita  thy  485.2,  685.4         *  §  44 
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4t4ita  thy  own  485.5,6,  492.9,  405.7 

etd  his  491.8,  642.2,  679.11 
[aflguta  thy  and  my] 
cmgutai  our  16.19,  678.1,  679.9 
ta^waflg^a^  (Mguta-ma  our  own  Rentes  502.12 

^i4itai  your  own  495.8,  630.8 

etai  their  633.6,  675.3,  642.7,  523.6 

The  possessive  pronoun  appears  without  the  suffix  -^  as  a  prefix 
in  terms  of  relationship. 

vri'  my        ^i-  thy        i-  his 

Examples: 

wika^*  my  grandmother  9.3 

witimi  my  father's  sister  9.3 

winegi  my  mother's  brother  10.16 

loitan'de  my  daughter's  husband  349.12 

wini^i  my  child  44.13 

4inegi  thy  mother's  brother  10.15 

4iha^  thy  mother  348.3 

iik^dge  thy  friend  487.4  • 

igdJi^a*  his  wife  348.13 

i&ifl'ge  his  son  345.2 

i&aWge  his  daughter  345.1 

With  the  words  fathiqb  and  mother  the  first  person  possessive 
has  an  exceptional  form. 

i«';ia«Atf  my  mother  481.1,  638.1 
i^dodl  my  father  26.5,  151.15 

§45.  Adverbs:  Teton 

Adverbs  may  be  divided  into  seveiul  classes.     Some   are  quite 
simple,  and  are  used  much  like  corresponding  adverbs  in  English: 

wana'  now  Hca  and 

aJc^  again  Ico  abo 

li'la  very  naJ^cf^  also 
Hd^  very 

while  others  are  compounded  from  other  parts  of  speech;  notably, 
verbs  and  demonstratives.  The  former  of  these  are  usually  changed 
into  adverbs  by  using  the  auxiliary  ya, 

su'taya  firmly  a'taya  entirely 

ha^k^/ya  at  last  kaa'heya  in  all  directions 

tany^nf  y^Q[\  xjS^gAna'hoiNceya  suddenly 

wa^ka'takiya  upward  kc^kiya  there 
$45 
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wa^ta'g  at  once  appears  to  be  compounded  of  wct^ca  ok£  and  the 
auxiliary  ka. 

Others  take  la  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  ya, 

Una'la  alone  u^gAna'Juf^ela  suddenly 

et^la  only  Uefyela  exceedingly 

u^gA7ia'h^la  suddenly 

Demonstratives  are  usually  adverbialized  by  means  of  another 
particle,  6'a  (or  k^a)  sobt  or  kind;  as, 

h^c'U  that  sort  to'k'U  how 

h^€ena  right  oflf  to'k^ekUe  in  what  way 

S^a  is  also  used  after  entire  clauses,  where  it  may  almost  equally 
well  be  described  as  an  adverbial  particle  or  a  connective. 

§  46.  ConnectiTes :  Teton 

Connectives  are  so  closely  related  to  adverbs  as  to  be  at  times  indis- 
tinguishable. Ya^k'a^  and  thbn,  and  c^aS^k^e*  so,  are  most  often  used 
to  introduce  sentences;  while  na  and,  naik  or,  and  tUa  but,  are  the 
ordinary  co-ordinate  conjunctions.  Subordinating  conjunctions,  such 
as  t'cC^  or  t^aS^na  when,  kek  or  \€yd&  though,  follow  the  subordinate 
clause,  and  are  to  be  correlated  with  the  post-positions  like  o^  on 
ACCOUNT  OF,  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF;  6b  WITH;  nwM I  INTO.  The  definite 
articles  kl^  and  i^,  and  the  adverbial  particle  t^a  sort  or  kind,  are 
employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  relationship  to  these. 

Nearly  all  of  the  simple  subordinating  conjunctions  and  post-posi- 
tions are  given  above.  The  rest — ^and  there  is  a  very  large  number 
of  them— are  principally  compound.  Some  are  formed  by  means  of 
demonstratives;  as, 

eta'nl   during    (from  d,  €a^^  eta^'  from  (from  e  and  ta^) 

and  T)  hed^  therefore  (from  he  and 

el  at  (from  e  and  I)  o^) 

eha^'  then  (from  e  and  KgH^)  toha'nl  when  (from  to^  ha^^ 

elcta!  to  (from  e  and  to)  and  t) 

Another  long  series  contains  the  verbal  prefixes  a,  t,  and  o  (§  12), 
and  are  in  some  cases,  probably  the  majority,  taken  from  verbs. 
Among  these  are — 

ai^na/ra  on  the  other  side  of  iibc^kah  above 

aka^'  on  iy^t^U  like 

i'tehanl  far  from  iTc^i'yela  near  to 

§46 
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olhAla'teya  under  o'peya  among 

o'p^ta  across  o'ka^  among 

ogAua!  in  (a  stream) 

Tcili  WITH  or  together  (see  §  20,  p.  914)  is  also  used  as  a  post-position; 

while  the  suffix  -I  (see  §  41.  4)  appears  in  that  r61e  after  t^i  u>dge;  as, 

t^il  into  the  lodge 

From  nita  to  be  destitute  of  is  formed  the  post-position  wattVta 

WITHOUT. 

§  47.  Inteijections:  Teton 

ho  is  introduced  when  there  comes  a  change  in  the  thread  of  the 
narrative,  and  so  may  be  said  to  mark  a  paragraph.  The  following 
are  used  quite  frequently  in  Teton: 

iCo*  suppose  I  hu^h^  alas  I 

iho'  well!  hawo'  now  I 

yu^  ohl  (indicating  pain)  wc^  now  I  whyl 

For  a  long  list  of  Dakota  interjections,  see  Riggs's  Dakota  Gram- 
mar, p.  54. 

§  48.  VOCABULABY:  Teton 

The  simplicity  of  grammatical  forms  in  Dakota  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  the  use  of  great  numbers  of  stems. 
Verb-stems  usually  consist  of  single  syllables  such  as  the  following: 

tH  to  dwell  w*to  live,  or  be  accustomed  to 

ya  to  say  ya  to  go 

Kte  to  kill  p'a  to  flee 

hi  to  arrive  coming  i  to  arrive  going 

ha  to  have,  possess  6i  to  command 

ii^  to  stand  p^6c^  to  break  oflF 

Jc^a^  to  bend  ni  to  live,  exist 

ta  to  eat  p'ta  to  answer 

Tea  to  dig  k^sa  to  break 

w  to  be  on  route  coming  gi  to  rust 

td^  to  cover  o  to  wound 

The  stems  with  terminal-^  have  been  treated  in  §  15. 
The  causative  ya  may  be  placed  after  any  of  these,  as  also  after 
nouns. 

Tipaya'pi  they  were  caused  to  lie 
kahi'kyapi  they  made  him  suffer 
wa^t^ya  to  cause  to  be  good 

§§  47,  48 
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\DanVlya  caused  to  be  without 

kaUya'  caused  to  be  made 

kAnalya  he  had  it  for  a  robe  {&Ana  robe; 

kawitaya  he  caused  them  to  be  red  (ha  red) 

ii^ca/wUa'yapi  those  that  they  had  for  children 

6u'^ga  ndp'eyapi  they  caused  the  horses  to  be  frightened 

Very  naturally  it  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  adverbs. 

iogya!  thickly  (literally,  caused  to  be  thick) 

foy^la  bluely  (literally,  caused  to  be  like  blue) 

kidtkiya'  caused  to  be  down,  or  downward 

to'kiya  anywhere,  or  caused  to  be  in  an  indefinite  direction 

A  considerable  number  of  substantives  consist  of  but  one  syllable. 
Such  are  the  following^: 


fa  general  name  for  animals 

like  deer 
ho  voice 
p^a  head 
t^d^  robe 
hu  leg 
wehXooA, 
hi^  hair 


p'te  bison;  specifically,  female 

bison 
fi  lodge,  dwelling 
6^a^  tree 
hi^  fur 
I  mouth 
mni'  water 
wa  snow 
he  horn 


A  much  larger  number,  however,  have  two  syllables: 

wi'c^a  male 
mak^a'  ground 


nd^ge  ear 
ma'za  iron 
6'a?^t^  heart 
p'e'ta  fire 
i^ya^  stone 
siHt/  tail 
wi'Fa^  rope 
€uj>^  marrow 
>;ai7^  diaphragm 
pe&l'  grass 
iH^'ca  child 
mi'la  knife 
60' ta  smoke 


wi^yaS'^  woman 

sl'ha  foot 

t'a'pa  beaver 

p^aha'  hill 

mat^o'  grizzly  bear 

aS^'pa  daylight 

iita'  eye 

ma'ya  cliff 

E^uwi'  small  of  back 

fahu'  neck 

6iyo'  prairie-chicken 

k\i^'ta  plum 

t'^ai,^  wind 

t^oha'  flesh 

to'ka  foe 


It  is  quite  possible  that  many  or  all  of  these  were  originally  com- 
pounded from  simpler  words,  as  is  still  done  in  numerous  cases. 

p^ehi^  hair  of  the  head,  or  head-hair 

t^abcft^i  beaver-house  (literally,  in  which  dwell  beaver) 

§48 
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ma'za  walca^'  supernatural  iron  (i.  e.,  gun) 

^u^'k/i  walca^'  supernatural  dog  (i.  e.,  horse) 

ma'za  waha!  ca^'l^a  iron  shield 

wi^ltegAle'ga  raccoon  (literally,  spotted  face) 

tat^a^'l-a  buffalo  bull  (literally,  big  ta) 

wic^a'Mala  old  man  (very  much  of  a  male) 

wi^ci^'tala  girl  (literally,  female  child) 

Kupa'wakigAlakela  bat  (literally,  little  leather  wings) 

p'asu'  nose  (literally,  head-seed) 

wica'ho  human  voice 

rriAni'  wdlca^'  supernatural  water  (i.  e.,  whisky) 

ma'za  wa^hi'  okUt^pi  iron  arrow-head  fitted  in  (i.  e. ,  flintlock  gun) 

wiH^o'tH  many  lodges  (where  people  go  after  death  [literally,  in 

thena|;;'they  live]) 
ta'Uta  deer  (literally,  true  to) 
wind^'Uta  old  woman  (very  much  of  a  female) 
heha'ta  elk  (literally,  branching  [Ka'td]  hovns  \Jie\) 

In  those  descriptive  terms  which  contain  a  substantive  and  adjective, 
the  latter  may  be  regarded  equally  well  as  a  verb.  Many  other 
nouns,  however,  are  taken  from  verbs  (or  adjectives)  in  a  much  more 
direct  manner,  as  follows: 

kdliAmi'  an  inside  corner,  a  bend;  verb  the  same,  meaning  to 

BEND  BY   STRIKING 

oU/wa^  song  (from  lo'wa"^  to  sing) 

teliVJca  hardship  (from  te'lii  hard) 

w(£ a"^* tehica  sorrow  (from  6'a^te'  heart,  and  il'ta  bad) 

oi'yokpaza  darkness  (from  Tcpa!za  it  is  dark) 

wam,a!1ca&ka^  animals  (from  male  a'  earth,  and  ika  to  move;  i.  e., 

things  moving  on  the  earth) 
wica'gAiiakapi  or  gAnaka'pi  burial-scAffold  (from  gAna!ka  to  lay 

up) 
oh\iP'*kaVaP'  myth  (from  hitu'^'kak'a'^  to  tell  tales) 
Ulu'lUa  rattle  or  bell  (from  Ula  to  rattle) 
toaki^'  a  pack  of  goods  (from  Jcl^  to  carry) 
waki^'ya^  the  thunder-bird  (from  ki^ya^  to  fly) 

Verbs   ending  in   a,  when  they   become   substantives,   sometimes 

change  the  a  into  e: 

oMa'Tip^a  to  cover  alca^Hp^e  covering 

^ya  to  say  oe^ye  a  saying,  verse,  sentence 

waa'to^wa^  to  be  observing  waa'td^we  an  observer 

waa^skap'a  to  stick  on  waa'skape  a  sticking-plaster 

a'p^a  to  strike  oaJp^e  strokes,  beatings 

6b Ala' y a  it  is  flat  obAlu-ye  a  level  place  or  prairie 

V<rya'ka  to  have  on  wok^oya'ke  clothing 
§48 
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Stripped  of  their  affixes,  the  tenns  of  relationship  are  the  follow- 
ing (see  Riggs's  Grammar,  pp.  xvni-xx): 

tu^kcC^  grandfather 

hu^  grandmother 

kcAza  grandchild 

ctte  father  and  father's  brother 

hu^  mother  and  mother's  sister 

tu''Hoi^  father's  sister 

lekii  mother's  brother 

6i^i/e  man's  elder  brother 

timdo  woman's  elder  brother 

ta'^ke  man's  elder  sister 

cuHoe  woman's  elder  sister 

du^ka  younger  brother 

tc^Tcki  man's  younger  sister 

tcl^ka  woman's  3''ounger  sister 

ci^k&i  son 

6u^kH  daughter 

Aa*  man's  brother-in-law 

Hce  woman's  brother-in-law 

ha^ka  man's  sister-in-law 

tcepa^  woman's  sister-in-law 

ioHka  woman's  sister's  son 

to6ka  woman's  brother's  son 

tu^^^  man's  sister's  daughter 

to&a^  woman's  brother's  daughter 

koi  son-in-law  and  daughter-in-law 

hih^^na  husband 

wi^  wife  or  woman 

In  direct  address  several  terms  are  used  slightly  different  from  the 
above;  as,  u^d'  gbandmother. 

§48 


TBTON  TEXT 

Spider's  Adventure  with  the  Water  Monsteb 

[Originally  transcribed  by  Oeorge  Buahotter,  a  Dakota] 

Ik'to'i    he'c*e§*    wana'»    ka'k'enfi*    Wna'la*  oma'ni-ya'ha"  •    6k'e.' 

Spider       It  happened        now  in  a  certain  alone         traveling  was  goln^     it  is  said. 

place 

Yu^'k'a"**  wana'    c'o'^'toke*    iya'za    wol-ya'ha°.^^*    Yu'^'k'a''*    ak'e' 

And  then         now  forest  from  one  eatfng  was  And  then  again 

to  another  going. 

wak'pa'la"  o'huta"  el"  ina'^i*^"  na  mAni'  k'owa'kata»ha» "  ya-6'i»" 

river  shore  or     there  he  stood        and     water       on  the  other  side  to  go  wished 

edge 

keya'6"   to'k'ani"    iya'ye"    6iii     na    heya'ha°»^    6k'e,'    "To'ki"" 

although        there  was       he  might  start     not,      and     he  was  saying      it  is  said,       "  Oh  that 
no  way  as  follows 

kowa'kata'*"   ma'^ka'"   ni»«  ec'i»'6'i«^  »*  nawa'ii*^,""  eya'.»     Yu«^'k'a° 

on  the  other  side  I  sit  might    thinking  this        I  stand,"  he  said.  And  then 

often 


1 A  shortened  form  of  IVio'mi  (the  Spider),  who  is  the  great  trickster  and  charlatan  among  the 
Dakota. 

•  he't'tk  HE  that;  Va  sort;  -i  emphatic. 

•  tMzno'  perhaps  contains  the  passive  prefix  wa-. 

4  Jba  demonstrative  indicating  something  that  happened  at  a  remote  time  or  in  a  remote  place;  Ve  fa 
sort  or  kind;  na  probably  a  locative  particle  used  instead  of  -/  to  indicate  that  he  was  already  at  the 
place  where  the  event  happened. 

( la-  diminutive  suffix. 

•  0-  prepositional  prefix  meaning  in,  the  idea  being  that  the  traveling  was  done  within  a  certain 
region;  when  there  is  a  definite  object  in  view  the  form  is  itima'ni;  ya  motion  away  In  general,  as 
distinguished  from  starting  and  arriving;  -Aa»  continuative  suffix. 

» ik'e  quotative. 

•  Introductory  connective. 

•  e'on  an  altered  form  of  e'an  woods;  io'Jto  thick,  the  final  vowel  being  altered  in  nominalizing. 
M  wol  UNI*  80MKTHIN0,  and  yu^ta  to  eat,  contracted  into  /. 

"  ^oa-  perhaps  passive  prefix;  -la  diminutive. 

13  0-  prepositional  prefix;  hu'ta  shore. 

u«  demonstrative;  -I  motion  to  that  place. 

i<  i- prepositional  prefix  indicating  purpose;  na- instrumental  prefix  indicating  action  done  with 
the  foot;  tin  to  stand. 

u  k'oioa'ka  on  thb  other  side  op  the  river;  -ton  from;  -han  coNTiNniNO  to  be. 

w  A  compound  verb;  6'ln  to  wish. 

"ll^a%-  Jcc'ya  usually  equivalent  to  something  and  the  emphatic  suffix  -4. 

u  to  indefinite  demonstrative;  6a  sort  or  kind,  which  is  altered  to  k'a  after  o.  and  a  syllable  m 
often  suffixed  to  adverbs  of  this  kind  when  the  verb  is  followed  by  the  negative  particle.  It  may  be 
the  stem  of  the  verb  ni  to  live. 

uThis  seems  to  contain  the  ordinary  stem  of  the  verb  to  qo  and  the  causative  auxiliary-  Final  a 
is  altered  to  e  before  i7it. 

>•  he  demonstrative  referring  to  what  follows;  ya  to  go;  -Aa*  continuative. 

n  to  indefinite  demonstrative;  Jbt'"  perhaps  the  definite  article. 

s>fna-  objective  pronominal  prefix  before  yan'Jto. 

"  The  sign  of  the  optative. 

M  €  demonstrative;  t'in  to  wish,  duplicated  to  show  repetition  of  the  mental  process. 

*na  to  DO  with  the  foot;  toa-  subjective  personal  pronominal  prefix;  H*  to  stand. 

»  e  demonstrative;  stem  ya. 

954 
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mAni'    81"    ta'ku"    wa"*    he    ha'^'skaska'*    6'a    no^wa*^'"    tato'heya'® 

w^ater       there         what  a      homa  long  that  was  swimming     against  the 

(or  something)  sort  current 

hiya'ya."  Yu^'k'a"^'  ak'e'  heya',*<>  "To'ki'*"  k*owa'kata°«  maka'"ni" 

paasea  by.         And  then       again      he  said  as       "Ohithat    on  the  other  side        I  sit        might 

follows, 

e6'i»'6'i»«*  nawa'ii-,""  eya'." 

thinking  often        I  stand,"  he  said. 

Yu»'k'a»»    ic'a'nl"     ta'ku      he    ha^'skaska    ki""    e'na"    ina'£i» 

And  then  Just  then     something    horns  long  the  there        stood  (or 

stopped) 

na    he6i'ya,»    "Ho,    mAni'    ki»    le    o'p'ta"    ad'i'yi""    k'ta,    tk'a 

and      said  to  him         "  Hoi  water         the     this     across  I  take  you  will,         bat 

as  follows, 

ta'ku   wa»4i'  iwa'ktad'iyi"' »  k'te»»  lo,"*'  eci'ya."   Yu»'k'a°   Ik'to' 

certain         one      I  cause  you  to  be  on  will  ,"        he  said  to  And  then        Spider 

tbing  guard  against  him. 

ki*^  heya',    "Ho'wol    misu»'/»  to'k^a**    ta'ku   ec'o'^'-ma'yagi'**  ki°« 

the       said  as  "  Comel       mv  younger    by  and  by  what        to  do     you  command     the 

follows,  brother,  me 

e6'S'H«    e6'a'mo»«     k'te    lo,"     eya'.      (3'a"k'e'«     wana'      hedi'ya, 

ao  I  do  it  will  ,"  said  he.  So  now        hesaidtonim 

as  follows, 

"Ho I  to'ha°ni    p'a  ta^ka'l**  hiyu'ye^®  ^ni  mAni'  ogAna'^*  no^wa"*'- 

**  Uol        whenever      head       outside  send  it  not      water  in  swimming 

waii*^'"      we     lo.     He'd'el      wamiye'dikita'      k'te     io,"      eya'. 

I  am  Indeed  So  you  be  on  the  watch         will  ,"  said  he. 

forme 

Ho    he'<5'g§    wana'     "To,"     eya'. 

So     it  happened     now  "Yes,"        said  he. 


^  Used  indifferently  as  an  interrogative  pronoun  meaning  what?  and  an  indefinite  pronoun  mean- 
ing BOM  STHINO. 

■  The  final  syllable  of  Aa>>'«ifa  lono  is  duplicated  for  the  plural  of  he. 

•  iMi»  is  probably  the  causative  auxiliary  ya  altered  to  tean  after  on. 

^tcde*  WIND  AGAtysT  THE  CURRENT,  AGAINST  THE  WIND;  ya  cauHatfve:  he  perhaps  a  contraction  of 
Aano. 

•1  hi  TO  ARRIVE  AT  A  PLACE  APPROACHING  ONE. 

•*<-  the  prepositional  prefix;  t'an  conjunction;  -l  suffix  indicating  motion. 

B Definite  article  referring  to  ta'ku  he  han'doatka. 

M  Alternate  form  with  H,  indicating  something  already  in  place. 

*A«  demonstrative;  hi-  changed  to  ti  after  e,  indicating  that  the  verb  takes  an  object;  ya  stem. 

*•  Post-position  containing  the  prefix  o-  and  referring  to  le. 

na-  prepositional  prefix,  which  indicates  here  that  the  subject  of  the  verb  went  in  company;  t'i- 
I-You;  ya  to  go,  altered  to  yi»  before  kta,  the  sign  of  the  future. 

•i-  prepositional  prefix;  toa'kta  to  be  on  guard;  tH  i-you;  causative  ya,  changed  to  yi*  before  Jb'te. 

» Future  participle  Kta  altered  to  Kte  by  incorporating  the  ye  of  ye  lo. 

^ye  lo  is  usually  employed  in  closing  declarative  sentences  in  direct  address. 

4ie  demonstrative  referring  to  what  has  Just  been  said;  6i  for  ki  to  or  for;  stem  ya. 

*»ini-  possessive  prefix,  first  person  singular. 

«*  Probably  the  indefinite  demonstrative  to. 

44 e demonstrative;  i'o»  to  do  (probably  compounded  of  a  prefix  i'a  and  on):  ma- objective,  first 
person  singular;  ya-  subjective,  second  person  singular;  H  to  command,  to  bid. 

«It  will  be  noticed  that  Jtt»  is  used  referring  to  the  entire  preceding  sentence. 

4*«  demonsbative;  6' a  sort,  kind;  -i  indicating  motion. 

<'«  demonstrative;  6'a  (see  note  44);  ma-  first  person  objective;  on  (?). 

4>ConJonction  introducing  the  next  sentence. 

«•  Contraction  of  tonjfca'to. 

Mfti  TO  ARRIVE  COMING;  ii  TO  BE  COMING  ALONG  WITH  A  CONTINUOUS  MOTION;  ya  causatlvc.  Changed 
to  ye  before  ini. 

«<>•  verbal  prefix. 

uwo-  first  person  subjective;  tm  usual  or  customary  condition  or  state. 
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Ca'^k'e'    wana'    leva'"     ''Toha'nl'^     maKpi'ya     V9»^iV   tuk'te'l" 

So  now     he  mid  this,  "When  cloud  one  somewbertf 

di'kala"  ta^i-^'y a*^  "^^   ya-^'ke   6V' ^    edi*^'*"    oma'kiya'ka  yo.~     He'fel 

small  visibly  ^   sits  the     in  that  case  tell  me  tbou.  80 

e6i^'  nawa'p  i""  k'te  na  mAni'  ^me  e'ltkiya"  waki'yaki"**  k'ta  (S'e,'*** 

in  that         I  flee  will    and    water      deep        thither  I  go  back  to         will  /' 

case 

eya'.    Yu'^'kV  heya'    "Misu'^'  hecVno-^"  ki^ha**'*  miiS«^  to'ke^ke'" 

said  he.       And  then    he  said  as  **Mv  younger     you  do  that  if  I  in  what  way 

follows,  Diother, 

waBa-^'  k'ta  he"~  eci'ya.     Yu^'k'a*^    "to'kfia    toha°'  omayakila'ke  ^ 

I  under-      shall        T"        he  said  to       And  then         "in  that        when  you  tell  it  to  me 

take  him.  case 

di'^ha'^'  lede'l  ehe''^  di-'ha"'  wa'^'dag'*   kipa'5  ibAla'bAle^^  6i»   to'k'& 

when       in  this     you  say       when  at  once         douollng     I  start  to  go  oo      the    by  and  by 

way  up  (when) 

o'huta  ek*ta''*  iya'Kpayi*^'^*  k'te  lo,"  eva'.     '' '  Misu°'  nitu'^'k^a^^ila" 

shore  at         you  fall  then  will       ,"      Kafd  he.    "'My  younger     your  grandfather 

brother 

u        we      lo,'     ehe'    c'i'^he'''    waki^'ya'^''     da     hoto'^'pi^*    ki'^ha"*' 

is  com-    in-  ,'        you  say         when  Thunders  that  roar  when 

Ing     deed  sort 

hehi»"»  k"te  lo,"  eya'. 

you  say       will        ,"      said  he. 
that 

BsfeTHls;  ya. 

^to  the  Indefinite  demonstrative:  han  continuative;  -l  suffix  indicating  motion. 

*^tu  indefinite  particle,  also  found  in  tu^tea  who;  2-  suffix  indicating  motion. 

**-la  diminutive  suffix. 

Ktanin'  VISIBLE;  adyerbialized  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  ya,  which  is  here  nasalised  after  the  pre- 
ceding nasalized  vowel. 

"The  6  in  tin  has  been  changed  from  k  after  the  vowel  e. 

M0-  the  demonstrative;  kin  article  altered  as  above. 

«o-  prepositional  prefix,  often  used  with  verbs  meaning  to  say;  ma-  first  pereon  objective;  H- 
dative  sign;  ya;  ka  auxiliary;  yo  imperative  particle  singular. 

*^na-  instrumental  prefix,  indicating  action  by  means  of  the  foot;  tea-  first  person  singular  objec- 
tive; p'a  changed  to  p'in  before  ifc'to. 

tt Probably  «  demonstrative;  4  suffix  indicating  motion;  ^  -to  to;  ki-  the  daUve  sign:  ya  caus- 
ative in  wfiki^yakin. 

**wa-  pronominal  prefix;  itt-  the  dative  sign;  ya  to  00;  kin-  ka  to  be. 

«  Evidently  6'a  altered  before  he  e  in  eya'. 

^he  that;  t'a  (see  note  2);  nir  pronominal  prefix;  o»  stem. 

^kin  article;  -han  continuative  particle. 

^  Emphatic  form  of  the  independent  personal  pronoun,  -4  the  emphatic  suffix. 

^to  Indefinite  pronoun;  ife-  t'a  sobt. 

« Interrogative  particle. 

70o-  prepositional  prefix;  mor  objective  pronoun;  yor  subjective  pronoun;  kir  dative  sign;  ya  to  sat. 
la  in  the  second  person  singular;  ka,  auxiliary.  In  this  case  both  tlie  final  vowel  is  altered  t<»  r,  and 
the  initial  consonant  of  the  succeeding  word  is  changed  from  it  to  £  iu  sympathy.  This  often  ha(^>- 
pens  where  there  is  no  apparent  necessity. 

71  Second  person  singular  of  eya  to  say;  e  demonstrative. 

nwan'da  one  +  g,  perhaps  the  contracted  form  of  the  auxiliary. 

ni-  perhaps  from  the  verb  t  to  abeive,  though  the  sense  of  this  verb  is  quite  distinct:  bAia'  Hint 
person  of  ya,  which  is  doubled. 

^*€  demonstrative;  -to  post-position;  jf  inserted  for  emphasis. 

ni-  prepositional  prefix;  ya-  pronominal  subject;  hpa  stem;  yt«  probably  causative,  altered  before  t'fo. 

'<mi-  posse-ssive  pronominal  prefix,  first  person;  -/a  diminutive  suffix. 

^  Here  han  is  contracted  to  he  without  the  usual  phonetic  reasons. 

78 The  wakin'yan  are  the  famous  thunder-birds.  The  word  means  literally  flying  things  (from 
kin'yan  TO  FLY,  With  the  passive  prefix  too-).  Possibly  the  final  syllable  of  kin'yan  Is  the  caosatlTc 
auxiliary. 

i^ho  voice;  ton  stem;  -pi  plural  suffix. 

^he  demonstrative  that;  second  person  singular  of  the  verb  ya  to  bay,  the  final  vowel  being 
fuisthermore  altered  to  i»  before  if  te. 
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So 


wana 

now 


be  sat 


na 

and 


mAnr 

water 

wana' 

now 


the 


mAni 

water 


o'p'ta    he    ki"    ak'a'nl" 

along       horn      the  on 

'    o'huta    ik'i'yela" 


shore 


ye 


ka'k'll « 

in  that  way 

ya.     Yu»'k'a° 

was         And  then 
Kolng. 

ci°    leha'nl"  maHpi'ya    Sabye'la"    au'."   Ca'^k'e' 

the   at  this  time  clouds  blackly  were  So 

coming. 

nitu'^'k'a-Si'la '^     u       we       lo,"       eya'.     C'sJ^k'e' 

is  com-  indeed         ,"  said  he.  80 

ing 

gk'a'^'Sk'a'**^    hi°gAla'.'»    Yu'^'k'a'^    Ik'to'    ko'*"   to'ki 

moving  about         suddenly  did.        And  then         Spider         the         whither 

(in  the  past) 


your  grandfather 

Kmu'^ye'Ia'' 

roaiingly 


nearti 

[)             was 
going 

heya\    "  Mi8u'*', 

he  said  as    "My  younger 
follows,           brother, 

a^ADa' 

all  at  once 

mAnr 

water 

01 


lya'ye 

he  started 


the 

mAnio'huta 

edge  of  water 

kik*su'ya. 

he  remem'1)ered. 


a'taya      kik'su'ye** 

altogether        remembered 

ek*ta'     le'de     mAni' 

at  behold        water 

Yu^'k'a'^  heha**'  mAni' 


And  then        then      .  water 

ki°    wa'^ka^'tkiya "   Bolye'la^«»   hi" 

the  upward  grayish  being 


wa'^ya'ke  *"  6ni 

he  aaw  not 

Ho     le]  wana 

Mow    in  this  now 
place 

ha"*    J§k'e.  Leha-^'yela  ^^ 

ing      it  is  said.  Only  thfs  far 


na    el 

and  there 

'    Ik'to' 

Spider 


&m,      Yu^'k'a"     i'teha°K<<eha"'  *« 

not  And  then  very  long  afterward 

a'op'e'ya**    Kpa'ya    he*"    eha'^'*' 

partly  in  he  was  lying  then 

ekta'  e'to^wa**."*    Yu^'k'a"^  mAni' 

at  he  looked.  And  (then)     water 

na    ta'ku    be    ha^'sk^ask'a   ko*^ 

long  the 

(in  past) 

naKo'^'. 

he  heard. 

ak*e'    onia'ni- 

again       was  travel- 


and 


bonis 


some- 
thing 

nako°'     waki^'ya**    hoto°'pi 

also  Thunders  roared 

ki»    beta"'*"    he'<5'gl6S"» 

the        from  that      Just  as  usual 

wek'su'ye.*"* 

I  remember. 


n  ka  demonstrative,  indicating  something  distant;  £*a  sobt,  changed  to  k'e;  -I  suffix  indicating 
motion. 

**a-  prepositional  prefix;  -I  suffix  Indicating  motion. 

»i-  prepositional  prefix;  ya  causative  altered  to  ye;  -la  diminutive. 

M  fe  demonstrative;  -Aa»  continuative  particle;  -i  suffix  indicating  motion. 

»  ia'pa  (also  sa'pa)  dirtt  or  blackened,  contracted  to  tab;  ya  causative;  -ia  diminutive. 

•>a-  before  u-  indicates  that  a  cloud  was  coming  accompanied  by  others,  and  thus  indirectly 
plurality. 

v  ni-  thy;  4a  diminutive. 

''kmun  TO  BUZZ  OR  HUM;  ya  causative;  -la  intensive  auxiliary. 

»  Duplicated  to  express  the  distributive. 

*9hv*-  indicateH  rapidity  or  suddenness  of  motion. 

•1  Article  used  in  referring  to  some  past  action  or  aforesaid  person. 

0  to  indefinite  demonstrative. 

>*  Although  kik'ni'ye  is  now  used  as  a  whole,  it  is  probably  to  be  analyzed  in  ki-  one's  own;  k'su 
stem;  ye  causative. 

M  i-  prepositional  prefix:  te  particle  indicating  something  far  off  in  time  or  space;  -ha*  continuative 
suffix;  Acin  or  Hcc  rbally,  truly;  -han  continuative  suffix  employed  a  second  time. 

•ft a-  and  o-  prepositional  prefixes;  p'a  to  follow  or  pursue;  ya  auxiliary. 

••  -han  changed  before  e. 

9f  e  demonstrative;  -han  continuative. 

Wtf  demonstrative. 

»  This  word  contains  -ta  to,  contracted  to  -t;  ki-  the  dative  sign;  ya  causative. 

iM  hoi  contracted  form  of  the  adjective  ho'ta  gray;  ya  causative;  -la  diminutive  nufi 

ui  tea"  probably  a  prefix;  ke  an  auxiliary. 

MX  he  demonstrative;  -tan  from,  after. 

i«  he  demonstrative;  6'a;  -I  suffix  indicating  motion:  -i  emphatic  suffix. 

iM  le  demonstrative;  han  continuative  particle;  ya  causative:  -la  diminutive  suffix. 

WiDe-  FOB  MX. 
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[TranBlatioxi] 

Spider  happened  to  be  traveling  along  alone  in  a  certain  place,  it  is 
said.  And  he  was  going  along  through  a  forest,  eating.  Then  he 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  river;  and,  although  he  wanted  to  get  across, 
there  was  no  way;  and  he  said,  they  say,  ^^I  stand  thinking  contina- 
ally,  ^  Oh  that  I  might  sit  on  the  other  side! '  '^  Then  something  with 
long  horns  came  swimming  up  against  the  current.  And  he  said 
again,  ^^I  stand  thinking  continually,  ^Oh  that  I  might  sit  on  the 
other  sidel'" 

Just  then  the  creature  with  long  horns  stopped  there,  and  said  to 
him,  "  Hoi  I  will  take  you  across  this  water,  but  I  will  have  you  be 
on  the  watch  for  a  certain  thing.''  Then  the  Spider  said,  ^*  Cornel  my 
younger  brother,  I  will  do  whatever  you  command  me.'*  So  he  said 
to  him,  ''  Weill  I  always  swim  in  the  water  with  my  head  not 
extended  above  it.  So  you  shall  be  on  the  watch  for  me."  Then  he 
said,  "Yes." 

So  he  said,  "  When  one  small  cloud  becomes  visible,  tell  me.  Then 
I  will  flee  and  go  back  into  deep  water."  Then  he  said,  '^  My  younger 
brother,  what  will  become  of  me?"  And  he  said,  "In  that  case, 
when  you  tell  it  to  me,  and  1  double  up  and  start  off,  you  will  fall 
close  to  the  shore.  When  you  say,  '  Your  grandfather  is  coming,'  it 
will  mean  that  the  Thunders  roar." 

So  he  was  going  along  in  the  water  sitting  upon  the  horn.  And 
when  he  was  going  along  near  the  shore,  black  clouds  were  coming. 
So  he  said,  "  My  younger  brother,  your  grandfather  is  coming."  So 
all  at  once  the  water  moved  about  roaringly.  And  whither  the  Spider 
went,  he  did  not  at  all  remember.  And  a  long  time  afterward,  lol  he 
came  to  himself  lying  partly  in  the  water.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
water.  Then  upward  the  water  was  grayish,  and  he  did  not  see  the 
thing  with  long  horns,  and  he  also  heai'd  Thunders  roaring. 

Now  the  Spider  traveled  on  from  this  place  just  as  usual,  it  is  said. 
I  remember  only  this  far. 


WINNEBAGO  TEXT 
By  Paul  Radin 
Hid'^'jihi'wira*  jagu'*  haminA'ngiresga'nAfik'fl*^'  hi'pergsjinA'fikfiS;* 

Our  father  wnat  does  he  sit  on.  It  seems  he  came  to,  he  knew; 

6'gi»  «]a'niaK6»'jS«  ra'kSg;^  e'gi  k8  s'i'  wewi'ni;'  hAfikg"  waJA°'niJA»» 

and  tears  flowed  ne  wept;       ai^     not  long  he  thought         not  anything 

of  it; 

hajani'jg;^**  hAnk8'»  waJA'^'DiJA'*,'  k8'«  waJA^'niJA"*  nIn'gSnA'ngBnijg." 

he  did  not  not  anything,  not  anything  was  (there)  anywhere, 

see; 

Ja'gwaminA'iigiresga'nAfikfiSgi'ji"  haminA'ngEnAflka,  e'ja  wajai^'JA*^** 

What  he  sat  on  it  seemed  he  sat  on  tEeit  which,       there      something 

hanigu^je,        hanigu'nAnka"        maiiA'figErS**       eja"      nln'g^nlnk" 

he  took  from,  he  took  that  which  the  earth  there  a  little  piece 

wa'gi'ft'*'jS;"e'gi*»  hominA'flgEnAftka'"  k'u'^hA'^hi'regi"  howahuhi'je." 

for  them  he  and  that  which  ne  sat  on  below  him  towards  he  sent  it. 

made; 


ihi'(M  fathkr;  hiJd'udrd  1st  plural  of  possessive  pronoun  of  terms  of  relationship; d  softens  to/ 
when  followed  by  any  syllable. 

*jagu'  regular  interrogative  and  relative  pronoun. 

•Contraction  for  ha^minAfik-hire'Bgi-nAiUt-'iln;  ha  on;  min'atk  he  bits;  JUri  it  seems;  -agi  a  suffix 
implying  uncertainty;  -nAfik  suffix  denoting  sitting  position;  '<(»  he  does,  auxiliary  verb  (1st  person 
Aa'H*,  2d  person  l'<ln,  8d  person '»»). 

•  hi-peria-ji-nAHk-H;  hi  prefix  generally  meaning  with;  peris  he  knows;  ji  he  cxniEs;  -njfijb  suffix 
denoting  sitting  position;  -ii  or  -j£  temporal  suffix  denoting  present  completed  action. 

^i^ffi  conjunction,  sometimes  with  the  force  of  then.  Composed  of  two  elements,— e,  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  of  3d  person;  and  -gi^  an  adverbial  suffix.  For  the  demonstrative  expressing  position 
near  the  1st  person  it  is  me'ffi^  and  for  that  near  the  second  person  defgi. 

•  ih)H}a-ni-fuili6n'-ji  ete-watek-it  flowed  on— present  time. 
»  ya'k-H  he  wept— present  time. 

^wifurln  HE  knows;  ni  negative  particle  following  adverb  hAWUf  or  hi  not,  and  always  inserted  at 
the  end  of  the  stem  of  the  following  verb. 

•  toajA^'nijA^  indefinite  pronoun  composed  of  wa'/jn,  something;  and  hi'jA^  one.  a.  The  n  follow- 
ing the  nai»lization  is  a  glide. 

^haja-ni'ji  he  sees;  negative  particle;  present  (Ist  person  haia',  2d  person  ha^a',  Sd  person  ha^a*). 

uniflgi-nAfik-ni'ji  any  (thing);  sitting  position;  negative  particle;  present. 

^gi'ji  an  adverb  generally  meaning  so.    Oftener  used  as  a  stop. 

u Contraction  for  vm'jAi^  hVjAn.  The  elision  of  the  h,  the  union  of  two  vowels  to  form  a  diphthong, 
and  the  shifting  of  the  nasalization,  are  very  common  in  Winnebago;  for  example,  nAn+hi'JAn  form 
nat^'jAn  A  tree;  mAn+hi'JAn  form  main'jAn  a  year. 

i*hanirgu-nAfika  to  have,  to  take  from;  ha  from  (1st  person  ha^nt  2d  person  fta'Hni,  3d  person 
hani').  This  verb  is  used  also  as  one  of  the  possessive  pronouns,  gu  it  comes  in  direction  towards 
SUBJECT  OF  action  (Ist  t>er80n  haXu',  igu,  gu);  nAfL'kdt  sitting  form  of  demonstrative  pronoun  ga 
that.    Here  used  with  force  of  relative  pronoun. 

^man-nA'figsrS  earth;  demonstrative  plural  pronoun  from  go;  idiomatically  used  as  the  plural 
definite  article. 

»^ja  adverb.    Probably  composed  of  demonstrative  e  and  hija*  there. 

T!*  ntflgi-ntnk  a  piece,  a  little;  tUHkiarthe  regular  diminutive  suffix.  Sometimes  used  to  express 
an  indefinite  object. 

^toorgCHn-ji  plural  objective  personal  pronoun;  for;  he  did;  present  time.  There  are  four  ele- 
ments of  gi  that  have  to  be  carefully  distinguished,- the  instrumental  prefix,  the  preposition  for  or 
TO,  the  temporal  suffix,  and  the  verbal  stem. 
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Hoku'niKu]Bga']A°**       manA'ngErfi       je'fisgfi**        jinA'fikSe;       e'gi 

He  looked  at  his  own  (to)  this  earth  let  similar  It  became;  and 

k8' waj  A"*'!!!]  A*^     haT-SbEni' jS  "*     B  u&iranA'nk68, "     e'gi     kfegise'  weni- 

nothing  appeared  upon  It  bare  It  was,  and  not  atill  it 

(1.  e.,  grew) 

DAnkSfi*^      manA^ngEi^      horupt'ninAnkSe;      e'gi    **meieg(i"''hagiji" 

was  this  earth  turning  it  was;  then  "iitmswayl^o 

gise'wS  Jinai'fik]AnAga]A%""  hiregi'ii.'® 

quiet  it  will  become,"  he  thought  so. 

£'gi  higi'fl'^'je"    hominA^ngEnanka;  e'ja  Ka'^wI'jV"  ru'zanA'nga" 

Then     he  made  for  it  that  which  he  sat  on;        there        a  grass  he  took  and 

hi'gi'fl°'j8    ma'^no'wahu'hi]8**    jegfi*^'    hia'nA'figa»    hoku'ruKudga'jA» 

he  made  toward  the  earth  he         and  then  he  did  he  looked  upon  his  own 

sent 

hAiTkS' gise'weni'naSkfifi Jigi'ja"** 'ft-'iS 'fl«"<S8bigi'ii"  kedft'iigega* 

not  still  it  was.      .    .    .  Again  one     he  did  when  he  Wished         the  tortoise 

him 


^fgi  may  begin  a  sentence.  Its  force  is  that  of  a  conjunction  connecting  more  or  les  inde> 
pendent  sentences,  as  distinguished  from  &'nAlig&^  which  connects  closely  related  sentences.  The 
tranRlation  and  or  then  is  always  inadequate. 

>*  Ao-mf niiftJL'-fiiiftJtd;  Ao  is  a  nomlnaliadng  prefix.  Nominalization,  however,  requires  generally  not 
only  this  prefix  or  its  related  too,  but  also  the  suffixing  of  the  definite  article  ra  or  some  demon- 
Btratlve,  oh  in  this  case. 

^k*>w^*hAn'hi'irfffi  BKLOW;  hi  auxiliary  or  causatiTe  (Ist  person  ha,  2d  person  ra  or  #*,  8d  penon  ki)\ 
regl  is  an  adverb  with  a  prepositional  force  not  very  clearly  shown  in  this  case  becaa^e  the  \'ari- 
ous  elements  in  the  word  have  been  closely  united  to  form  a  distinct  preposition.  In  apite  of  this 
clone  union,  however,  the  auxiliary  is  regularly  conjugated  for  the  Ist,  2d,  and  Sd  peisoos;  i.  e., 
kcunfhAnha'regi,  Vu^'hArv^a'rtgi^  Vun'hA^hi'rtgi.  The  -re^gi  denotes  that  it  is  immediately  below  the 
subject  of  action;  re  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  which  seems  to  denote  immediate  proximity,  and  to 
be  stronger  than  m«  this  (for  the  first  person).    But  its  exact  meaning  is  uncertain. 

s>AotMx'-AuAt-J^;AoiMt' ad  verb  denoting  TOWARDS,  AWAY  FROM  subject  of  action;  huhV  to  flEi>n>  (1st 
person  httha',  2d  person  Aura',  8d  hithi'),  to  send  awatfrom  bubjictof  achon;  for  to  send  towarhs 
SUBJECT  OF  action,  the  verb  Ist  person  r«Aa',  2d  person  r«ro',  3d  person  rc/W',  is  used. 

^^hey-ku-Tuhu't-godJA^;  ho  preposition  generally  meaning  in;  ku  pronoun  referring  to  what  belongs 
to  one's  self,  either  of  one's  own  person,  property,  or  relations.  Its  vowel  conforms  with  the  follow- 
ing vowel  (see  §  4);  rvMu't,  ru  Is  in  this  case  either  the  instrumental  prefix  or  part  of  the  stem.  If 
it  is  the  prefix,  its  original  meaning  with  the  moxtth  has  been  entirely  lost.  A  similar  case  Is  found 
in  the  verb  duhu^rdg,  tu'ruhu'tilg,  rvhu'r^g,  to  obtain,  to  aooomplibh;  ga'dJA^  an  adverb  almoA 
always  used  as  a  stop. 

**je'6ag£  an  adverb  meaning  that  kind,  that  way. 

»hti-r^pni-j^:  Aa  on  ;  r^  it  fushbb,  it  grows,  appears;  ni  negative  particle;  Ji  present  tense. 

>*ilu'  skin;  ia'ra  barb,  naked;  nA'flkii  sirriNo  position. 

V  hAUk^  or  kf  not;  giaefvoi  quiet;  ni  negative  particle. 

>*fn«  thib  near  me;  jeytt»'  an  adverb  meaning  thus,  indeed;  Aa  causative  Ist  person;  gCji 
conditional. 

»jt'  TO  comb;  noAfik  from  nAfik^  which  becomes  lengthened  In  the  future;  -ki&ne  future  particle 
The  simple  future  particle  is  ibja,  but  to  express  an  Indefinite  future  the  particle  njn  Is  always  suf- 
fixed.   Without  the  n^in  it  has  the  force  of  a  mild  imperative.    (Cf.  also  note  48.) 

^  Ist  person  ya'rt^  2d  penon  hira'rl,  8d  person  Ai'r^  to  think. 

M  hi** an  to  do  with;  gi  for. 

"Ajn'trl  WEED,  ORA88;  -jAn  contraction  for  kPJA^, 

^ru'z  or  ru9  (1st  person  dtM,  2d  person  iic'rtM,  8d  person  rtu)  to  take;  a'nAflga^  a  conjanction  con- 
nectlng  closely  related  sentences. 

•^man'y^-tio'wa-huhi'-jf;  90  for  ra,  the  r  of  which  changes  to  9  after  a  nasalization  (sec  note  22). 

»je'gikn  hid'nAflgd  a  common  connective  phrase;  At'  causative  3d  person. 

••Contraction  loijigi'  hVjAn. 

n  Contraction  of  H^'t^  to  finish  and  the  third  pexson  of  the  causative  Ai.  Both  elements  of  the 
verb  are  conjugated.  Thus  Aa'  Hn'tfba'nAn^  e  H'^'t&ini'nA  »,  *ilt^*tebi*nA  n;  -gi'ji  is  used  here  as  a  temponl 
particle. 

^kc^tt^  or  ketH'llgS  large  species  of  turtles;  k4  alone  Is  also  found  meaning  turtle;  -^  a  regular  pos- 
sessive pronominal  ending,  used  with  terms  of  relationship,  or  for  persons  to  whom  respect  is  to  be 
shown.  It  is  always  used  in  indirect  address,  somewhat  in  the  sense  of  MR.  so  and  so.  It  is  ap- 
pended to  all  proper  names;  for  instance,  ku'n&flga  eldest  bo&n,  eto.  Bat  In  direct  address  the  -ga 
is  dropped. 
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higg'jS.^  Hunubi'mani***  woweVi'^hojejai'^'ia"  wagfl"*zBra."   '*Je]A^' 

he  called  him.  Two- legged  walkers        at  the  end  of  his  thinking  he  made.  "  To  end 

k&rShoa'k^AUA'^"  ma^'na   p^i'^'fl'^'^   fie'rek]Ane'nA°«  ke'6{i'ffgBra."*« 

they  are  about  the  earth  you  make  itgood     you  are  going  to  you,  tortoise." 

Jeg{i'*ihia'nAngama'^hi'^']A°*'hanigi'gije.**  Ma'*'neffi']igi'ji**wona'yir6*® 

And  after  he  dia  a  knife  to  poneas^e  gave       On  eSEtrth  when  he  wars 

him.  came 

'A-'iS    wogfi^'zEra     hAflkS'    ho'giruHujni'iS ;"    e'gi     jig8'     hAfSkS' 

be  did  the  creation  not  at  looked  he  for  nim;  and       again  not 

hogi'ruHuini'JegS'      e'sge"      ji'gigfi""      kuru's^**  .  .  .       Hagi'» 

he  looked  for  him  thus  again  then         he  took  him  back.  .  .  .  There  at 

<5i'ra»«  hoikg'wejS."  "HA'-hA""  k'u'nika,"  hi6»<Sa'ra  k'u'nika  wa'rg~ 

the  house      went  he  in.  "Say  grandmother,      my  father    grandmother      work 

hu'Ingi'gira"    duKurA'kiSAnA'^;     wogii'^'zEra     p*i'»"u'»"    hu'Ifigigi'ra 

lie  sent  me  for  I  haye  accomplished;  his  creation  nx  it  aright        he  sent  me  for 

>»l8t  person  ya*gi,  2d  person  hi'ragi,  8d  person  hi'g^,  to  call. 

4* Contraction  for  hu-^im'p-kima'ni  lbg-two-hb  walks  with.  As  it  has  no  nomlnalizing  prefix, 
correctly  rendered,  it  ought  to  read  the  two-lbos-to  walk  with.  It  is  used  here  idiomatically  as  a 
noan.    The  verb  is  1st  person  hi'mani,  2d  person  hima'Hini,  8d  person  hima'ni. 

«t  tM/-  is  a  nomlnalizing  prefix  probably  composed  of  10a  indefinite  pronoun  and  ho.  It  Is  used  far 
lees  frequently  than  ho.  jejatn'ja  is  a  contraction  foTjeJAn'  to  bno  and  i'ja  thkxs,  with  preposi- 
tional force. 

«Sfva  indefinite  pronoun;  gilnz  or  fftin$  (1st  person  ha'gting,  ad  person  ra'0tn<,  8d  person  git»9)  to 
cbratk;  the  article  -ra  has  the  force  of  a  relative  pronoun  here. 

tf  1st  person  hakA'rtho,  2d  periion  rakd'rcho,  8d  person  kd'reho^  to  rb  rsady,  to  be  about;  Ah  or  ^fiJb 
8d  person  singular  of  sufiix  denoting  walking  or  lying.  (1st  person  -mjfll;,  2d  person  to'to^AJfc,  3d 
person  -Afik)\  -tA  is  a  suffix  of  uncertain  meaning  that  never  appears  alone,  but  is  always  followed 
by  nAn.  It  is  generally  suffixed  to  the  elements  denoting  sitting  and  lying  or  walking.  Indeed,  I 
know  of  no  instance  where  -ua*  is  directly  suffixed  to  the  above  forms  of  the  verbs,  -iA  being  always 
Inserted  before  it.  It  must  not  be  confused  with  ie,  from  which  in  actual  conversation  it  can  hardly 
be  distinguished,    -n^in  is  a  suffix  denoting  general  indefinite  action. 

**  From  p'i»  good,  to  be  good,  and  t'iln  2d  person  singular  of  auxiliary  '^n  (see  note  8). 

«From  irregular  verb,  liit  person  de,  2d  person  le'r^,  3d  person  re,  to  go;  kja  future;  -ne  a  suffix 
of  the  same  nature  as  ix,  never  appearing  alone,  but  always  followed  by  -fun;  it  is  generally  suf- 
fixed to  verbs  in  the  standing  form. 

«*  -ra  is  the  2d  person  singular  of  the  possessive  pronoun.  Used  here  in  a  vocative  sense.  For  this 
reason  the  regular  -ga  is  omitted. 

«fnA*M»  AN  iron  KNirs.  This  term  was  used  to  designate  the  first  white  people  with  whom  the 
Indians  came  in  contact. 

^hafU  with  prepositional  force  of  with,  possessing:  gi'gi  an  auxiliary  verb  (Ist  person  ha'gigi, 
2d  person  ra'gigi,  3d  person  gi'ffi)  to  make,  with  the  idea  of  some  force  being  used  in  the  action. 

«Oon traction  for  ma»-ra-igi-ji-i;fi'ji  earth-thb-hbrb-hb  camb-when;  -i^gi  is  an  adverb  here,  used 
In  a  prepositional  sense;  for  ji  see  note  4. 

••This  means  literally  bombthing  tbbbifying  (from  natOlire  to  be  scared). 

u  ho-  pr^)08ition  in;  gi-  preposition  for.  The  demonstrative  e  is  occasionally  used  for  the  8d  person 
siniTular  when  it  is  to  be  expressed,    -ni  negative  particle. 

u Regular  adverb,  meaning  therefore  thus,  on  that  account. 

••  Contraction  toxjigif  and  higHn'  then. 

M|w  refiexive  (see  note  23). 

M  Adverbial  expression;  ha  in  composition  often  means  at. 

M£i  (Ist  person  ha'ti,  2d  person  ra'di,  3d  person  4H)  to  livb.    It  is  also  used  as  a  noun. 

■vist  person  wcd'htw^,  2d  person  horai'k^i,  3d  person  hoVk&wl;  ho  means  in;  i  is  probably  gi  for, 
with  the  g  elided  (see  S  88).  It  may,  however,  be  an  idiomatic  substitution  for  M,  a  possessive 
particle.  The  verb  means  he  is  going  to  his  own  house.  If  it  were  not  his  own  house,  the  forms 
would  have  been  1st  person  vn^gik^wS,  2d  person  hora'gikifw4,  3d  person  Ju/gik^vfi.  The  stem  of 
the  verb  is  ki'wi, 

w  Used  in  the  sense  of  halloo,  say,  and  often  simply  to  begin  a  narrative. 

■•Grandmothbr  is  hikd'roki:  but  in  direct  address  I^WniJtd  is  used,  just  aaja'Ji  and  na^ni  are  em- 
ployed for  FATHER  and  mother. 

«l8t  person  wa'diy  2d  person  toa^teri,  8d  person  wa'ri,  to  work.  The  8d  person  singular  of  verbs  is 
at  the  same  time  the  absolute  form,  to  be  translated  by  our  infinitive. 

n  hi  objective  personal  pronoun  1st  person.    For  -gi'gi  and  -ra  see  notes  48  and  4ft. 

M'lht  has  participial  force. 

44877**— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 61 
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hana^'d  duKurfl'k^AnA"   ua'f5ki§tffo-i'*'na"  hidegwaha'ra**  hiuni'wahaia 

all        I  have  accomplished  it  the^lile     '  my  uncles  my  aunts 

wiakaraki^sg^  "     'uinek jane'nA"." — "E'gi     (Sfl"sga'no    jasgera'nAiiga 

the  same  as  myself  tfiey  will  be.*'—  *'Ana  grandson  how  did  yoa 

hidegwa'raga     ua'nkfiJgo-i'^'na*^     wiraki'sgfi   jasge'kjeje*'    ke'iesga'- 

my  uncles  their  life     '  make  Just  as  you     how  could  you  it  Is  dm 

ninA«    hid'^'jihiwi'ra    jegfl"'      gfl"'8ge»*      jegu'nA«»     hAfike'    jegu"'- 

thatway  our  father  indeed    he  created  (them)      that  Is  so         (but)  not        he  made 

higi<™  p'ini'nA".""— "K'unika'ga  waJA"'    wahigu'ni,"  esg^"  hAnke' 

itt£u8  could  he."—  '*  Grandmother       something       to  them  she  for  not 

must  be, 

gip'i'nigS  wanAfiku'ni"  t'e'wagi^'ra.""  HiranA'fik^.     "HABka'a" 

liKe  it  does  she  is  saying  that  I  kill 


saying  that  I  killed  them."  He  thought  "No,  no, 

she 

dfl"6ga'no,    hAfike'jfi   jg'esgfi     ya'rfe     wahaninA'fifcSAnA'','^    (Jfl'^ga'DO 

grandson,  not  that  way         am  I  am  I  saying.  grandson 

thinking 

hi6°'iihi'wira   ro'ra  hAkd-'na'"  hi»ffa'"sSAnA»»  wa'ru<5«»   hi'kini'jis"" 

our  father  bodies       the  falling  ne  made  me  eating  to  fall  short 

(to  die) 

k'inekjd'nA""    hegfi'jlni,"    e'sg^    hok6"'na    <5fl»wahi'g8"    wa'u'nA". 

they  would  make  one    because  of  that,      there-  death'         for  them  to  nave         he  made, 

another  fore 

'^UAfUt  means  kalb  kuuah  being;  UAflhH'k  is  generic  name  for  kvuah  bbinos,  and  secondarily 
for  Indians.    {h)o-in'^  is  the  nominalised  form  of  the  verb  Ist  person  a'in^  2d  person  ra'(«,  9d  per 

son  {»,  TO  ACT,  TO  LIVE. 

**hUiefk  uncle;  -ioaha'td  1st  person  plun^l  of  possessive  pronoun,  used  for  terms  of  relationship. 

*  Contraction  for  wn-ycL-ka'ra-H'igi;  %oa  indefinite  pronoun;  ibora  refiexive-possessive;  1st  pemn 
yaki'tgi,  2d  person  hi'raki'tgi,  8d  penon  Mki'agi. 

••See  note  68. 

"Ja'tgi  how;  1^6  future;  -ji  interrogative  particle.  The  whole  expression  has  acquired  a  force  in 
ordinary  ussge  which  makes  it  practically  an  exclamation. 

'^je'tgi  ha'nina  that  is  not  my  way;  ha'nina  is  a  possessive  pronoun. 

Mpdn*  HB  cbbated;  -gi  a  causal  suffix,  because,  for  that  bbason. 

voAn  expression  similar  to  jegHn'hid'nAflgd;  gi  has  adverbial  force. 

rip'in  TO  be  good  is  often  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  with  the  force  of  to  bb  able,  can. 

'•This  m'eans  she  must  be  related  to  them;  wa  plural  objective  personal  pronoun  8d  penon;  -M 
causative.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  causative  is  really  an  auxiliary  verb  and  Is  often 
used  as  such,  -gu'ni  a  temporal  suffix  implying  a  probability  that  is  almost  a  certainty.  The  other 
suffix  denoting  probability,  'igu'ni,  has  no  element  of  certainty  in  its  meaning. 

i*toe  SHE  BAYS  changes  to  tra  after  a  negative.  The  verb  is  irregular,  1st  person  hHuf,  2d  person 
MW,  8d  person  he.  The  hoi  heia  always  omitted.  The  to  preceding  a  indicates  that  the  subject 
of  the  principal  verb  and  of  e  is  the  same.  If  they  had  been  different,  the  e  would  have  remained 
unchanged;  natlku'niisA  contraction  for  ndtlkgu^ni,  the  suffix  denoting  sittino  fobxtion  and  the 
suffix  denoting  pbobability.  K'u'nika  does  not  actually  say  the  above  words,  but  the  supposttioo 
seems  so  true  to  Wa^'flge'ga,  that  it  almost  amounts  to  a  certainty,  and  therefore  -ffu'ni  is  used  inrtesd 
of  -igu'ni. 

nt'e  DEAD;  wa  thek;  hagi'gi  I  did  (see  note  48);  -ra  that  (see  note  46);  1st  person  Cefka,  2d  penon 
fe'rOy  8d  person  i'e'hi,  to  kill. 

MThe  short  e  is  changed  to  d  on  account  of  emphasLs. 

f^See  notes  74  and  48. 

n  1st  person  ha'kdnii^,  2d  person  Aa'roJbdn'^,  8d  person  AoJbdn'tM.  to  pall. 

nftin  MB;  gant  to  make;  tAtiAn  (see  note  48). 

Mist  person  du'6,  2d  person  iu'rui,  8d  person  rv£,  to  bat.    The  im  is  indefinite. 

"a  1st  penon  hi'fUarvjU,  2d  person  hi'nifiH^rujis,  8d  person  hiillki'rujU. 

uQocs  with  the  preceding  verb,  k'fn  auxiliary  verb  (from  1st  person  to'lTfa,  2d  person  m'Jtt:  9d 
person  Afin,  to  do,  to  make;  '^,  i'if4,  rl,  i'ri^  suffix  used  to  Indicate  8d  penon  plural  of  ahnost  all 
verbs.  It  is  really  an  auxiliary  verb.  For  n^n  see  note  48.  When  suffixed  to  future,  it  makes  the 
latter  more  indefinite. 

**g6'j(ni  or  heg^jini  conjunction.    The  latter  form  is  rarely  found. 

■6(tii  many,  really  an  adverb;  vfahi'-  he  made  them;  gi  causal  suffix. 
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ManA'ngBrS  hakinikine'kJdnggS'iIni."  Wa'u'nA'*"  hot'e'««  dfl^wahi'gi." 

The  earth  crowded  they  would  not  male  one  He  made     a  place  to    for  them  to  have." 

another.  die 

E'gi  hi8g§'lijl»"  wa5jlfige'ga»«   hASkS'    gipMnina'ak^g.     "K'unika'ga 

And  truly  the  hare  not  he  liked  it.  "Qrandmother 

hisgg'K]^  hAnkS'  gip  ininAnka'ja'^^*    e'wajo'*,***  wahige'     wakaraii'- 

reaily  and  not  like  it  she  does  this  something,  to  them  she         she  is  tak- 

tnily  must  be 

gEnAnka'JA^"«>  hiranA'nkfig.«>«  "Ka'a,  du^Sga'no  ke'jesgani'nA"  haga'- 

Infr  their  part,"  he  thought.  "No,  no,        grandson  it  is  not  so 

woJAngaiA°'naiJA'**^    nA°<5ge'ra"    nt^degi'ja",*'    <5ako'**    hidegwa'raga 

for  a  long  time  (your)  heart  a  sore  one,  therefore  my  uncles 

hiuniwa'raga     UAiik5{go-i°na' ji.  ^      Hipfinai'rekjen  a°  ^      hofi  VgEFA" 

my  aunts  life  to  live.  They  will  get  enough  their  age 

hirahi'»K<S{ne'k]8""    wagg'jS*      "HA-hA"'     <<a°^^'no       nA-ji'ne**" 

they  will  go  up  to  she  said.  "Well  grandson  stand  up 

hiroikd^nank'uwina^nihekjane'nA^  '®*        E'gi      hironi'konainkjanihe'- 

they  will  follow  me  thus  forever.  And  I  shall  follow  you  for- 

nA'^,*^'    dfl'^Wno     hida]e'"»     wa'uA'^'jS*^    UAngErani'nA°,*«*     hAnkg' 

ever,        grancJMon    with  your  strength  do  a  man  you  are,  not 


M  First  ki  reflexive  pronoun,  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are  regarded  as  related;  ni  is  the 
negrative  particle.  As  I  have  never  found  another  instance  of  ni  appearing  without  hAfUt^,  I  assome 
that  I  overheard  the  latter  word.    For  -ge'Jtni  see  note  82. 

•>  See  notes  8  and  43. 

M  Referring  to  the  Winnebago  ghost-village. 

w  hi»g^  truly;  -Kjin  intensive  suffix. 

MiMx'4^fliA  HABB  (see  note  88). 

M  Verb  1st  person  hai'p'in,  2d  person  rai'p'in,  8d  person  gi^p'in.  The  force  of  gi  in  verba  that  elide  it  in 
the  flrst  and  second  persons  is  obscure,  although  it  is  generally  the  instrumental  prefix.  In  this  case 
it  is  the  gi^  meaning  fob,  to;  it  is  plbabino  to  mb.  ni  negative  particle;  ka*jAn,  contracted  for 
•nAlUt-ga'JAn  (see  notes  74  and  28). 

Matf  demonstrative  this. 

i*  The  verb  is  found  only  in  the  reflexive  form,  Ist  person  toa'kara'tik,  2d  person  vfa^raka'raHk^  8d 
person  ioaka'raUk;  toa  indefinite  pronoun;  Jtara  reflexive  pronoun;  -b-  Is  a  glide. 

i*  a  This  should  be  M'renA'fikti^  the  change  from  etoa  being  due  to  the  presence  of  the  negative. 

•I  An  idiomatic  expression  with  force  of  an  exclamation.  Probably  a  contraction  of  hagt.'-\'\aajA*-¥ 
ga'jAn+mai'jAn;  hoQa'  is  an  exclamation  employed  by  women  (see  note  115);  ma^fa^  a  ybab,  tikb. 

I'nAnigS'  HEART. 

M  1st  person  htu'dek^  2d  person  ntn'dekt  8d  person  dek^  to  bb  sorb;  i'jAn,  hi'jAn,  onb,  a. 

M  Conjunction,  meaning  in  spitb  of,  notwithstandixo. 

■»8ee  note  12;  -Ji,  concessive  conjunction  meaning  if;  -gi'ji  is  often  used  with  the  same  force. 

••Ist  person  hin'pdTiAfll^^nAn,  2d  person  JUni'p&nAfU^^nAn,  $d  person  hip6'nAHJ;fe'nAn.  The  initial 
Mr-  In  the  flrst  person  is  a  contraction  of  the  prefix  hi-  and  the  pronoun  hi;-  -iri  personal  pronoun  8d 
person  plural  (see  note  81). 

"  From  fak  to  bb  old.  The  fact  that  it  has  the  nomlnalizlng  prefix  would  indicate  that  i'oJb  is  a 
verb. 

*lst  person  M'raM',  2d  person  hira'rafU,  3d  person  Mra'hi,  to  rbach;  -Jldfn  or  -iljfn  superlative  par- 
ticle; for  9«  see  note  81.  The  simple  future  -k^e  is  used  because  the' limits  of  the  action  are  con- 
ceived as  having  been  set.    The  suffix  -nA*  would  have  made  the  future  indefinite. 

*  Ist  person  toa'gi,  2d  person  wara'g^,  3d  person  vfogi*,  to  mean. 

*•  1st  person  n<jp»'Jin,  2d  person  nAmgM'jin,  8d  person  nanjin\  to  stand.  The  -^  or  ri  is  the  impera- 
tive. There  are  two  kinds  of  imperatives,  immediate  and  general.  The  immediate  is  -i^,  and  the 
general  is  -An'ji, 

m Contraction  for  Mra-W-kin-kdnA'lik-Htnii^-fui'nihe-tjane'nAn;  Mfra  prefix  meaning  with,  in  sense 
of  accompaniment;  ho  prefix,  meaning  obscure  here;  hin  objective  personal  pronoun  1st  person  singu- 
lar; kt/HA^  stem  of  verb  to  follow:  nihe'  is  an  auxiliary  verb  and  is  used  to  imply  repetition.  It  is 
regularly  conjugated  1st  person  ha'nihf.,  2d  person  ranihe,  Sd  person  nihe'.  It  must  not  be  confused 
with  -ni'Jie,  which  is  not  conjugated  and  appears  as  a  suffix  with  the  meaning  of  had;  'iinVi^  they 
do;  for  ntf'niii*  see  note  43. 

Ms-ni  objective  personal  pronoun  2d  person  singular.  The  stem  appears  either  as  -naink  or  nAUk 
( A )  a'nihe  ( see  note  101 ) . 

M*  Adverb.    The  ending  -a'ji  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  really  the  imperative  form  of  a  verb. 

iw  Imperative  form  (see  note  100);  tMi  Indefinite  pronoun. 

i»  From  uAlik  man,  and  Jiani'nAn  to  have,  to  possess  (see  note  14). 
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hakJA"bBniA'"J8.'"»«    Hogigi'nK    rawi'gi.^w    "HAfikg'    hak}A»'bEni" 

lookback."  Around  theystertad.  "Not  lookback" 

Sia'ka"*  k'unika'ga  Jagu"fi°»<*  wegunihiregg'jtni."' 

ahesaid  grandmother  why  she  said  it  he  thought. 

6)we'HWntnk  "*        hoiradge'ja "«  hakjA^pga'i  a"*         hagohu'i-a »" 

Just  a  little  to  the  ^It  look  back  (he  aid)  to  wnere  started 

horuK6nu]ike'reje.  *"     "  (5fl°§ga'no,      hagagasgeJA'nBji'^  *"    UA'ngEra 

it  caved  in  instantaneously.  "  Grandson,  oh,  myloh,  myl  a  man 

niga'jA*'      waiA'^'nukAnA'*  "•       hanika'rajinH]ii5ga']A''.*"      (^(i'^ga'no, 

you  are  (but)  something  great  I  had  encouraged  you  much.  Grandson, 

dggre'6gg"«      hAfikS'      karu's"*      duKurflgni'nA"      hok6na'iane.''"« 

this  even  not  takeitback^  lean  these  falling." 

HotVJfi^nS.      waga'kd§"*       ai'renA^."*       Hogigi'nK       harai'regi  »«• 

The  deaths  she  meant  it  is  said.  Around  they  wenf 

peji<5e'jBra;"*  hogiVfi"*  wa'u-ine'je  ai'renA". 

tiie  edge  of  the  fire;  thia  way  they  went  they  say. 

UK  From  ha^l^  back,  and  Jii»p  to  look;  ni  negative  particle;  An^ji  imperative. 

Wra  for  r^,  which  changes  In  the  plural;  from  verb  to  qo;  -vd  is  the  sign  of  the  plural,  but  is 
rarely  used  for  the  8d  person.    The  usual  form  would  have  been  ra^ri. 

lOBlst  person  ha'H,  2d  person  ra'H,  3d  pereon  M,  to  say,  to  call  out;  -aka  or  -A'iUca  is  the  waikini; 
or  lying  form  8d  person  singular. 

M>  Interrogative  pronoun. 

>u8ee  notes  74  and  82. 

ui  to'vfe  IN  FRoyT;  -^f»  intensive  particle;  -^Hlk  diminutive. 

us  Aoira'^^  left;  e'jdTHBRB. 

lu^kxIT  or  haJ^'  IN  back;  hohu^ra  to  comb  from  (nominalized). 

U4lst  person  huni^u'JUinAn  (for  Iu/+hiii^uA6nAn),2d  person  honi'f^tA&nAn,  Sd  person  fn/ruMnAn, 
meaning  to  fall  in,  like  the  bank  of  a  river;  -oji-  a  particle  meaning  immediately,  in  the  twin- 
kling OF  AN  EYE;  -ke'ri  an  auxiliaxy  verb,  never  appearing  independently. 

n*  An  exclamation  of  a  woman. 

^^ruJcA^nA*  adjective,  great,  mighty. 

I"  ha  preposition;  ni  objective  personal  pronoun  ad  person  singular;  kara  reflexive-possessive  pro- 
noun, used  because  the  hare  is  related  to  PuwSka'ga;  jin  stem  of  verb  to  entourage;  -H^fn  intensive: 
-ga'jAn  a  stop. 

us  (WS  demonstratlTe  of  Ist  person;  -refigi  even;  for  -re  see  note  21. 

i»Seenote2S. 

^*hAk6n'^  the  falling;  jd'ni  standing  singular  form  of  demonstrative  dc 

m  From  wage'  to  mean,  and  a'kii  walking  form  of  verb  8d  singular. 

IS* From  he  to  say.  The  «  changes  to  a  In  the  plural;  i'ri  3d  person  plural.  Is  always  used  as 
quotative  in  sense  of  ms  said. 

Mre  TO  GO  (see  note  107) ;  -gi  when. 

iMpe£  fire;  ded  the  edge. 

u^Used  as  an  adverb,  but  really  a  verb;  1st  person  toa'giwi,  2d  person  hora'giwi,  3d  person  hx/givit, 

TO  GO  ABOUND  AND  ABOUND. 

[Free  Translation] 

As  our  father  came  to  consciousness,  he  thought  of  the  (substance) 
he  was  sitting  on.  His  tears  flowed  and  he  cried,  (but  not  long  did  he 
think  of  it).  He  saw  nothing.  Indeed,  nothing  was  there  anywhere. 
He  took  something  of  the  substance  he  was  sitting  on,  and  made  a 
little  piece  of  earth  for  them  (our  ancestors),  and  from  the  place  on 
which  he  sat  (he)  cast  it  down  below.  Then  he  looked  at  what  he  had 
made,  and  he  saw  that  it  had  become  very  similar  to  our  earth.  But 
nothing  grew  upon  it;  bare  it  was,  and  not  quiet,  but  revolving.  "  How 
shall  I  make  it  become  quiet?"  he  (Earth-Maker)  thought.  Then 
(from  what  he  was  sitting  on)  he  took  some  grass  and  cast  it  toward 
the  earth;  and  he  looked  upon  w^hat  he  had  made,  but  it  was  not  quiet 
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.  .  •     Again  he  made  a  man;  and  when  he  had  finished  him,  he  called 
him  Tortoise.     At  the  conclusion  of  his  thinking  (i.  e.,  when  he  had 
come  to  consciousness)  he  had  made  the  two-legged  walkers  (human 
beings).     (Then  he  spoke  to  him  thus:  ''The  evil  spirits)  are  about  to 
destroy  (my  creation),  and  you,  Tortoise,  are  being  sent  to  bring  order 
into  earthly  things  again."     Then  (Earth-Maker)  gave  him  a  knife. 
When  he  came  on  earth,  he  began  to  make  war,  and  did  not  look  after 
the  creation  (of  E^rth-Maker);  indeed,  he  did  not  look  after  it;  so(Ekirth- 
Maker)  took  him  back.    .  .  .    There  he  (the  Hare)  went  into  the  house. 
**Say,  grandmother,  the  work  my  father  sent  me  to  do  I  have  now 
accomplished;  his  creation  1  have  fixed  for  him,  and  (all  that  1  was 
sent  out  for)  I  have  accomplished.     The  lives  of  my  uncles  and  my 
aunts  (human  beings)  will  be  like  mine  (i.  e.,  immortal)."    (Then  the 
grandmother  answered,)  "Grandson,  how  did  you  make  the  lives  of 
your  uncles  and  your  aunts  like  your  own,  for  how  could  you  do  some- 
thing in  a  way  our  father  had  not  (intended)  it  to  be?    He  could  not 
create  them  thus." — "  My  grandmother  must  be  related  to  them  (those 
I  have  killed);  she  does  not  like  what  I  have  done,  for  she  is  saying 
that  I  killed  them  (the  evil  spirits)."    The  Hare  thought  to  himself. 
*^No,  grandson,  I  am  not  thinking  of  that,  I  am  saying  that  our 
father  made  death,  so  that  there  should  not  be  a  dearth  of  food  on  earth 
for  all,  so  death  he  made  to  prevent  their  overcrowding  each  other. 
He  also  made  a  spirit- world  (in  which  they  were  to  live  after  death)." 
But  the  Hare  did  not  like  what  she  said.     "  Surely,"  he  thought  to 
himself,  ''grandmother  (does  not  like  it);  she  must  be  related  to  the 
(evil  spirits),  for  she  is  taking  their  part." — "No,  no,  grandson,  it 
is  not  so;  but  as  you  have  been  sore  at  heart  for  a  long  time,  (to 
appease  you)  your  uncles  and  aunts  will  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
years,  and  they  will  attain  to  old  age."    (Thus  she  spoke:)  "Now, 
grandson,  stand  up,  (you)  they  will  follow  me  forever,  and  I  shall 
follow  you  forever;  so  try,  grandson,  to  do  (what  I  tell  you)  with  all 
your  power;  and  (remember)  that  you  are  a  man.     Do  not  look  back 
after  you  have  started."    Then  they  started  to  go  around  (this  earth). 
"Do  not  look  back,"  she  said.     (Thought  the  Hare,)  '*(I  wonder)  why 
she  said  it  1 "    And  then  he  turned  just  the  least  little  bit  to  the  left ; 
and  as  he  looked  back  toward  the  place  from  which  he  had  started, 
everything  caved  in  (instantaneously).     "Oh,  my  1  oh,  myl"  (exclaimed 
the  grandmother),  "grandson,  a  man  you  are,  but  I  thought  you  were 
a  great  man,  so  I  greatly  encouraged  you.     Now,  grandson,  even  (if 
I  wished  to),  1  could  not  prevent  death."    This,  it  is  said,  she  meant. 
Around  the  earth  they  went  to  the  edge  of  the  fire  (that  encircles  the 
earth);  that  way  they  went,  it  is  said. 
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ESKIMO 


By  William  Thalbitzer 


§  1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Eskimo  language  is  spoken  by  hardly  forty  thousand  individ- 
uals, who  live  in  small  groups  on  the  northernmost  shores  of  America, 
from  Alaska  to  East  Greenland.  Their  territory  extends  south  of 
Bering  sea  and  includes  the  easternmost  point  of  Asia.  Since  the 
main  groups  have  been  separated  for  at  least  six  hundred  years,^  more 
likely  for  a  thousand  years  or  longer,  it  is  but  natural  that  their  lan- 
guage should  have  split  up  into  a  number  of  dialects.  It  becomes  evi- 
dent, from  a  comparison  of  these  widespread  dialects'  as  recorded  by 
different  authorities,  that  their  differentiation  has  developed  largely 
through  phonetic  and  sematological  changes,  and  only  to  a  slight 
degree  through  intercourse  with  Indians.  The  dialectic  differences 
are  important,  although  not  so  extensive  as  to  obscure  the  identity  of 
the  Eskimo  languages  of  Alaska  and  of  Greenland.  We  even  find 
dialectic  deviations  from  fiord  to  fiord.  Nowadays  an  East  Green- 
lander  does  not  understand  a  West  Greenlander  until  both  have 
become  accustomed  to  each  other's  speech;  and  the  Greenlander  has 
to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  dialect  of  the  Baffin-land  Eskimo  to 
carry  on  conversation  with  him.'  The  dialects  of  western  Alaska 
differ  fundamentally  from  the  Greenland  dialects,  about  as  much  as 
English  and  German  or  English  and  French  differ  from  each  other. 
Owing  to  lack  of  material,  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  draw  safe  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  historical  relations  of  these  dialects  as  regards 

iThe  ancestors  of  the  present  Central  and  South  Greenlanders  (the  KalaaLLii  tribe)  appeared  in 
Greenland  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  they  must  have  separated  more  than  a  hundred  yean 
before  that  time  from  their  fellow-tribes  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Davis  strait  (G.  Storm,  Monufnenta 
hiitorica  Norvegix,  76,  205;  Thalbitzer  III,  111-112,  and  IV,  208). 

SH.  Rink,  in  his  "Eskimo  Tribes"  {Mcddelelser  om  Qronlnnd,  XI,  1887-91),  was  the  first  to  under- 
take such  a  comparison;  Thalbitzer,  1, 181-269  (Phonetic  differentiations  in  the  Eskimo  dialects). 

>Thifl  Mras  tested  by  a  Greenlander  who  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  some  Eskimos  of  Baffin 
land.    See  AtuoffagdliutU  (the  Greenlandic  periodical),  No.  1,  pp.  2-3  (Godthaab,  1861). 
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their  common  origin.     AH  that  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  some  of  the 
main  Imes  of  dialectic  differentiation. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  dialects  there  are.  In  Greenland  at  least 
five  may  be  distinguished,  three  of  which  (those  of  Upernavik,  Disco 
bay,  and  Ammassalik)  have  been  closely  examined  by  me.*  In  this 
sketch  I  shall  describe  the  dialect  of  the  largest  two  fiords  of  West 
Greenland, — that  of  Disco  bay  (69^-70°  N.  lat.)  and  of  the  neighboring 
Oommannaq  fiord  (70^-71°  N.).  Of  course  this  does  not  imply  that 
that  dialect  is  more  typical  than  any  of  the  others. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  dialects  of  western  Alaska  differ 
essentially  from  the  Eskimo  dialect  which  is  spoken  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie  river,  yet  these  dialects  have  certain  peculiarities  in 
common  which  show  that  genetically  they  belong  together.  We  may 
speak  of  a  western  Eskimo  group  of  dialects,  comprising  the  many 
different  dialects  of  Eadiak  island,  Bristol  bay,  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon  river,  Norton  sound  and  Kotzebue  sound.  Point  Barrow,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  as  opposed  to  the  eastern  Eskimo 
group  of  dialects;  namely,  those  of  Labrador,  Baffin  land,  and  Green- 
land. Within  the  eastern  Eskimo  branch  I  have  presumed  a  closer 
relationship  to  exist  between  the  dialects  of  Labrador  and  Central  or 
South  Greenland  (from  about  63°  to  66°  N.  lat.  on  the  western  coast) 
than  oetween  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  group.'  The  latter  com- 
prises the  four  northernmost  dialects,  which  are  now  widespread,  but 
which  perhaps  less  than  a  thousand  years  ago  were  still  a  unit, — the 
dialects  of  Baffin  land,  Smith  sound,  Upernavik,  and  Ammassalik 
(East  Greenland).  It  is  probable  that  these  Eskimo  reached  the  shores 
of  Davis  strait  at  a  later  period  than  the  Labrador  and  South  Green- 
land Eskimo.  Finally,  I  shall  only  touch  on  the  group  of  dialects 
that  are  spoken  on  the  western  shores  of  Hudson  bay,  Southampton 
island,  Melville  and  Boothia  peninsulas,  and  in  part  of  Baffin  land, — 
properly  the  central  dialects.  It  remains  undecided  as  yet  with  which 
group  these  dialects  must  be  classed. 

It  is  fitting  to  add  here  that  I  feel  indebted  to  Professor  Franz  Boas 
for  his  kind  and  valuable  assistance  in  the  revision  and  finishing  of  this 
grammar. 

I  The  Danish  Commlasioii  for  the  Dliection  of  Geological  and  Geographical  ExploiationR  in  Green- 
land arranged  for  two  Investigations  of  the  Eskimo  language  in  Greenland,— flrst,  in  1900-01,  in  West 
Greenland  (see  Ifeddelelaer  om  Orbnland,  XXXI,  Copenhagen,  1904),  and  again,  in  1906-06,  in  East 
Greenland. 

>TbalbiUer  I,  237,  280,  26^-266. 
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The  abbreviations  Al.,  Gr.,  Lab.,  JVL,  ^tand  throughout  for  Alaska, 
Greenland,  Labrador,  Mackenzie  river,  respectively. 
Authorities  have  been  quoted  as  follows: 

L.  Adam,  5®   Congres    International    des    Am^ricanistes,    Compte- 

Bendu.     Copenhague  1884. 
F.  Bamum,  Grammatical  Fundamentals  of  the  Innuit  Language  •  •  • 

of  the  Western  Coast  of  Alaska.     London  1901. 
F.  Boas,  I.  The  Central    Eskimo    (6th    Ann.    Rep.    Bur.    Ethnol. 

Smithson.  Inst.).     Washington  1888. 
F.  Boas,  II.  The   Eskimo  of   Baffin    Land. and   Hudson  Bay  (Bull. 

Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  XV).     New  York  1901  and  1907. 
F.  Boas  and  H.  Bink,  III.  Eskimo  Tales  and  Songs,  in  Journal  of 

Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  II,  1889,  123-131. 
F.  Boas,  IV-V.  Eskimo  Tales  and  Songs,  in  Journal  of  Amer.  Folk- 

Lore,  vol.  VII,  1894,  and  X,  1897. 
F.  Boas,  VI.  Der  Eskimo-Dialekt  des  Cumberland -Sundes  (Mitteil. 

anthropol.  Gesellschaft  in  Wien,  vol.  XXIV,  1894). 
F.  Boas,   VII.    ^^  Language,'^   in    Handbook    of    American    Indians 

(Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  30, 1,  757-769).     Wash- 
ington, 1907. 
T.  Bonrqain,   Grammati^  der  Eskimo-Sprache  ...  an  der  Labra- 

dorkuste.     London  1891. 
P.  Egede,  Dictionarium  GrOnlandico-Danico-Latinum.    Haf nisB  1760. 
P.  Egede,  Grammatica  GrOnlandica  Danico-Latina.     Havnias  1760. 
F.Erdmann,  Eskimoisches  WOrterbuch ...  in  Labrador.  Budissirfl864. 
0.  Fabricins,  Fors0g  til  en  f  orbedret  G  r0nlandsk  Grammatica.   Kj0ben- 

havn  1791.     2  ed.     1801. 
0.  Fabricins,  Den  Gr0nland3ke  Ordbog  f orbedret  og  f or0get.    Ej0ben- 

havn  1804. 
V.  Henry,  Esquisse  d'une  grammaire  de  la  langue  Innok.     Paris  1878. 
S.  Kleinschmidt :  I.  Grammatik  der  grOnl&ndischen  Spi*ache.  Berlin  1851. 
S.  Kleinschmidt:  II.  Den  gr0nlandske  Ordbog,  udg.  ved  H.  F.  JOr- 

gensen.     IC0benhavn  1871. 
A.  L.  Kroeber:  I.  The   Eskimo  of  Smith  Sound  (Bull.  Amer.   Mus. 

Nat.  Hist.  vol.  XII).     New  York  1899. 
A.  L.  Kroeber:  II-III.  Tales  of  the   Smith    Sound   Eskimo  (Journ. 

Amer.  Folk-Lore,  vol.  XII).     1899. 
E.  Petitot,  Vocabulaire  Fran^ais-Esquimau,  dialecte  des  Tchiglit  des 

bouches  du  Mackenzie  et  de  PAnderson  .  .  .  pr6c6d6  de  notes 

grammaticale^.     Paris  1876. 
C.  Basmnssen,  Grdnlandsk  Sproglsere.     Kj0benhavn  1888. 
P.  H.  Bay,  Report  of  the   International  Polar  Expedition   to  Point 

Barrow.     Washington  1885. 
H.  Bink:  I.  The  Eskimo  Language,  etc.     (The  Eskimo  Tribes  I,  in 

Meddelelser  om  Gr0nland  XI).     Copenhagen  1887. 
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H.  Eink :  II.  Comparative  Vocabulary  (The  EHkimo  Tribes  II,  ibicL 

Supplement).    Copenhagen  1891. 
A.  Schultze,  Grammar   and   Vocabulary   of   the    Eskimo   Language 

(Alaska,  Kuskoquim  District).     Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1894. 
Sclialtz-Lorentzen,    Kal&tdlit    okaustnik    okausilerissutit    (Greenland 

grammar).     Niingme  1904. 
W.  Thalbitzer :  I.  A  phonetical  study  of  the  Eskimo  language,  based 

on  observations  made  on  a  journey  in  North  Greenland  (Meddelelser 

om  Gr0nland,  vol.  XXXI).     Copenhagen  1904. 
W.  Thalbitzer:  II.  Studiet  af  et  primitivt  sprog  (F0rh.  vid  6.  nord. 

filologmOtet,  Uppsala  1902).     Uppsala  1903. 
W.  Thalbitzer:  III.    Eskimo  dialects   and  wanderings  (XIV  Ameri- 

kanisten-Kongress  1904).     Stuttgart  1906. 
W.  Thalbitzer:  IV.   Skraelingerne  i  Markland    og    Gr0nland,   deres 

Sprog  og  Nationalitet  (Kgl.  danske  Videnskabernes  Selskabs  For- 

handlinger,  Oversigt  1905).     K0benhavn  1905. 
W.  Thalbitzer :  V.  The  Eskimo  Numerals  (Journal  de  la  Soci^t^  Finno- 

ougrienne  XXV).     Helsingfors  1908. 
C.  UUenbeck :  Ontwerp  van  eene  vergelijkende  vormleer  der  Eski- 

motalen.     Amsterdam  1907. 
Wells  and  Kelly,  English-Eskimo  and  Eskimo  English  Vocabularies. 

Bureau  of  Eklucation.     Washington  1890. 

PHONETICS  (§§  2-12) 

§2.  Sounds  and  Sound -Symbols 

Following  is  the  system  of  sounds,  or  phones,  of  the  dialect  of 
Disco  bay.  West  Greenland,  symbolized  by  phonetic  symbols: 

CONSONANTS 

Bilabial       Dental      Velar     Uvular 

^^         J  ^  i    p  t  k     q  voiceless 

Stopped  consonants    .     .     .      ^    ^  ir  i         -a 

^^  [    m  n  7)      q{N\    voiced 

^  ^    ......        (     w\h]    I  d  j        g      r\s]      voiced 

Open  consonants  (fricatives)  .i„,  ^      «r,  •! 

*^  ^  '       \    F        L  s  s       X     R[n\      voiceless 


VOWETjS 

Normal 

•          «« 

V 

ularized,  being  followed  by  r,  m^  9,  or  4. 

Closed  vowels    .     . 
Semi-closed    .     .     , 

^     u 

I        Y 

.     e 

9 

u 

u 

0 

\ 

£                                          0 

a 

Semi-open     .      .     . 

a 
a 

€                                  0 

Open 
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The  majority  of  the  symbols  here  used  are  in  accordance  with  the 
signs  employed  by  the  Association  phon^tique  internationale.  ^  I  prefer 
the  simple  t  instead  of  the  sr,  and  w  instead  of  b  of  the  Association, 
that  the  Eskimo  words  may  not  look  more  difficult  than  necessary; 
nevertheless,  r  and  w  in  the  Eskimo  language  mean  something  very 
different  from  the  English  t  and  w.  The  same  is  true  of  my  signs  for 
the  5-  and  a-  sounds,  and,  of  course,  of  all  the  uvularized  vowels,  all 
of  which  only  in  part  agree  with  sounds  of  any  other  language  that 
I  know  of. 

:  indicates  length  of  the  preceding  vowel  or  consonant;  e.  g.,  a:^aa 

or  a;  m,:^m/m  or  m. 
I  prefer  in  ordinary  orthography  to  double  the  sign  to  indicate 

length  of  sound:  thus,  aa^  mm^  m,  etc.    A  single  consonant  is 

always  to  be  considered  short. 
'  stands  before  the  stressed  syllable  of  a  word.     Degrees  of  stress  are 

indicated  thus:  'a,  strong  stress;  "a^  very  strong  stress;  fl  or 

a,  weak  stress. 
^  indicates  nasalization:  a,  ^,  f, 

',.*  mean  glides  of  the  preceding  vowel:  a*  [a*]  or  [a*],  a*  [a']  or  [au]. 
^j  '  mean  labialization  and  uvularization. 

Following  is  a  detailed  description  of  these  sounds: 

A  uvularized  a,  or  followed  by  a  uvular,  in  my  ordinary'  transcription 
ar,  or  pronounced  with  the  soft  palate  (the  velum)  strained 
and  lifted.     It  is  like  a  in  English  far,  followed  by  the  Eskimo 
fricative  r  (or  ^);  see  under  r. 
ATSSAq  a  ball 

a  as  in  French  Ame,  patte  (rarely  like  French  pIte,  pas,  or  English 

father). 

Amaa  his  woman,  mother 
atda  beneath  it 

d  about  as  in  man;  a  short  a  modified  by  closed  consonants  and  point- 
consonants  (or  dentals)  (Sweet,  ''A  Primer  of  Phonetics,"  §§50 
and  190). 

qUak  sky 
niiruKi  bear 
pimiadt  as  he  came 

1  Le  Mattre  phon^tiqiie,  1905:  Expose  des  principes  de  rAssooiation  phon^tique  internationale. — 
Gf.Paal  Passy,  Petite  Phon6tiqiie  compar^e  (Lcipsi(;  et  Berlin,  1906). 
tin  my  ordinary  transcription  I  have  tried  to  avoid  diacritical  marks. 
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meerqat  children 
aappaa  his  companioD 

a  about  like  the  vowels  in  French  lait,  German  dbnn;  between  e  and 
a  of  the  Association  phon^tique  Internationale  (Passy,  ^^ Petite 
phon^tique  compar^e,''  §§  241  and  248;  Jespersen,  ^'Lebrbuch 
der  Phonetik,'^  §§  152  and  156),  rather  wide  than  narrow. 

amdt  [Am: at]  plural  of  amaq  woman 
'ndtfeq  a  seal 
kiai'mvne  but 

0  stopped  front  palatal,  voiceless  (Fassy^,  1.  c,  §  187;  Jespersen, 
1.  c,  §§  118  and  168);  in  ordinary  transcription  tj  or  kj.  Com- 
mon in  some  Eskimo  dialects;  for  instance,  Mackenzie  river, 
tgitam/it  [citamat]  four;  also  in  the  dialects  of  Upernavik  and 
Ammassalik  in  Greenland.  (Thalbitzer  I,  90,  190-191,  209, 
221,  259.)    ;  is  the  same  sound  very  far  forward. 

p  as  in  German  igh. 

Ixxia  [ip:ia]  his  throat  (see  under  x). 

0  see  after  o. 

e  more  closed  than  e  in  French  fnf.^  and  a.little  more  forward.  When 
it  is  used  long,  it  sounds  about  like  a  long  /. 

qaane  over  it,  on  its  surface 
neesaq  \ni:sAq\  a  porpoise 

The  ''European"  ^,  as  in  German  see,  may,  however,  occasionally 

be  heard.     Notice  the  different  pronunciations  of  my  ee  pure, 

« 

and  eer  which  1  use  in  my  ordinary  transcription  for  eet.    The 
first  sound  is  about  like  a  long  /;  the  latter,  rather  like  a. 
r=«,  uvular ized  a(cf.  a  and  r). 

emeq  [Em:Eq\  son 

meeraq  [mE:rAq\  child,  plural  meerqat  [viE:rqat\ 

€=ze  uvularized,  farther  back  than  £,  and  sometimes  like  a  (Thal- 
bitzer I,  107,  109)  on  account  of  the  rounding  of  the  innermost 
part  of  the  mouth. 

peerpoq  [p€:rpoq]  it  is  free,  it  is  off 

9:=z9  uvularized,  short  mid-vowel. 
F  bilabial  fricative. 

savFaq  [sAVF.'Aq]  a  current  (Central  and  South  Greenland,  Labrador) 

P  is€LJ  articulated  as  deep  in  the  mouth  as  a  ^,  voiced.     It  is  usually 
symbolized  as  ^  in  North  German  begen,  bogbn,  and  in  Danish 
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DAGE,  YiGE.  Central  and  South  Greenland,  East  Greenland, 
Labrador,  Mackenzie  river.  ^  occurs  rarely  in  the  northern  part 
of  West  Greenland  instead  of  y.  The  corresponding  voiceless 
sound  is  x  or  partly  p. 

iga  (South  Greenland),  iya  (North  Greenland),  a  pot 

A  is  heard  sometimes  in  interjections. 

i  high  narrow  vowel  (Bell  and  Sweet),  as  in  French  fini. 

ittaq  many  years  ago 
iLhit  thou 

/  between  i  and  e^  especially  before  n,  ?/?,  9. 

inaa  \ina:\  its  (the  bird's)  nest 

;  like  y  in  yard,  or  like^'  in  German  ja. 

ajaa  his  aunt 
jmjoq  smoke 

q^  r,  fi,  and  n  are  uvular  consonants,  so  called  because  they  are  articu- 
lated at  the  uvula.  The  posterior  part  of  the  velum  and  the 
root  of  the  tongue  are  drawn  back  and  up  toward  the  back  of 
the  fauces,  whereby  the  space  in  that  part  of  the  mouth  seems 
to  become  larger,  j  is  a  stopped  voiceless  consonant  (tenuis), 
probably  identical  with  the  qof  of  the  Arab  (Passy,  I.e.,  §  189). 

qaqqaq  [qAq:Aq\  mountain 

arqa  \Aq:a\  his  name 

erqaane  [Eqa:ne\  in  the  vicinity 

hsAin  French  gas  without  aspiration;  only  before  /,  ^,  and  w,  it  may 
be  heard  aspirated. 

Tcaapoq  he  is  hungry  (pronounce  k  like  voiceless  ^),  but 
keewaa  it  bit  him  (more  like  [kge.'wa:^ 

I  and  L  are  articulated  nearly  alike,  bilaterally,  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  against  the  back  of  the  upper  teeth.  They  have  the 
•  latter  feature  in  common  with  the  Eskimo  t  and  n.  The  voice- 
less I  [xj  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Indo-European  languages, 
but  it  is  well  known  from  many  other  languages  both  in 
America  {Ih  of  the  Nahuatl,  I  of  Kwakiutl)  and  in  Africa. 

ila  certainly 
vlo  woman's  knife 
tLLo  house 
avLuk  grampus 

i,  see  I, 

§2 
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^  a  sort  of  I,  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  bent  up  toward  the  alv^eolar 
arch,  in  some  districts  assuming  the  character  of  an  untrilled 
palatal  r,  like  the  English  r  in  arab,  but  with  a  firmer 
pressure  against  the  palate;  for  instance,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Egedesminde  district  (Disco  bay)  aa^pcuaartoq  instead  of 
aa^palaartofj  red. 

m  as  in  English,  but  it  is  often  long  in  Eskimo. 

ammamit  \ani:as:af\  capelans. 

71  articulated  like  t  and  l,  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  teeth  or  at 
their  posterior  surface. 

y  like  7ig  in  sing,  singer  (notice  that  the  com})ination  yg  does  not 
occur  in  Eskuno).  Frequently  this  sound  is  so  loosely  articu- 
lated that  it  may  be  described  rather  as  a  nasalized  g  {g\  fricative. 

■ 

ayakkoq  shaman 

e7ja  pot 

at) lit  man,  father 

paniya  ox  paniga  my  daughter 

2v^  see  ^. 

o  is  a  little  more  closed  than  the  French  o  in  rose. 

scikk'o  implement  (used  for  hunting)  ' 
anore  wind 

00  is  more  like  a  long  u  (q.  v.);  but  0(*r  means,  in  ordinary  transcrip- 
tion, uvularized  o  [oj  or  [i?],  which  is  more  open. 

o(me(j  \^u:7)Eq]  a  burn 

o  uvularized  o  rather  closed  like  o  in  s(>,  followed  by  the  Eskimo 
fricative  r  or  q, 

qooq  urine 

ornippaa  he  comes  to  him 

0  uvularized  ^>,  more  o])en,  like  o  in  English  moke,  or  like  a  in  aix, 
followed  by  r  or  q.     See  o^  o. 

orssoq  \prs:oq^  ])lubbcr 
p  as  in  French  pas  without  us[)iration. 

part  mouth  of  a  river 
q  uvular  nasal  —n  (Passy,  1.  c,  §  196). 

erNit  (dialect  of  Disi'o  l)ay)  lakes =<>;v/2?V,  singular  iiruq  fresh 
water;  in  Oommaiuiaq  fiord  also  intervocalic:  anoNe=^anoq€ 
WIND,  instead  of  anore. 

§2 
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T  uvular  fricative,  voiced,  is  related  to  ;  as  ^  is  to  A:  and  w\^p\ 
usually  articulated  as  far  back  in  the  mouth  as  q.  It  is  quite 
another  sound  than  the  English  r,  but  it  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  French  and  German  back  -7*,  when  untrilled,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Danish  r,  produced  by  friction  right  by  the  back  of 
the  fauces (Jespersen,  "Lehrbuch  der  Phonetik,"  §  141;  Passy, 
1.  c,  §  222).  It  is  the  »  of  the  Association  phon^tique  Inter- 
nationale. Its  articulation  is  especially  tense  when  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  j;  e.  g., 

sarqaq  the  sunny  side 
aarqat  gloves 

rq  is  nothing  but  a  modified  form  of  long  q  [y;];  other  combinations 
with  r  in  Greenland ic  are  rt^  rs^  tf^  7*x,  ry,  rm^  /vi,  ry^  vn. 
A  vowel  preceding  one  of  these  sound-groups  is  always  strongly 
uvularized.  The  r  modifies  the  character  of  the  vowel,  and  is 
anticipated  in  its  pronunciation.  The  two  sounds — the  vowel  + 
the  r — in  reality  make  up  a  phonetic  whole  (Thalbitzer  I,  pp.  110 
and  152),  and  the  folfowing  cont^onant  is  nearly  always  gemi- 
nated (long).     It  might  be  symbolized  thus: 

ar^a  his  name  =a^qqa[Aq:a] 
orssoq  blubber  =  [o^s:i>q] 
emeq  son  =[^n:Eq] 

When  the  r  stands  alone  between  vowels,  its  place  of  aiiiculation 
is  often  somewhat  advanced,  and  the  friction  not  very  tense; 
e.  g.,  in  iierivxjq  eats.  In  some  districts  (for  instance,  in  the 
Oommannaq  fiord)  the  outgoing  air  is  apt  to  escape  through 
the  nose-passage,  causing  r  to  be  nasalized,  or  \f\\  this  nasal  is 
related  to  q  [iv]  as  <2  to  9  or  as  w  to  in. 

netiwoq  (Oommannaq)  eats 

12  indicates  a  voiceless  r,  short  or  long,  =  sr  of  the  Association  pho- 
netique  Internationale  (Passy,  1.  c,  §  222).  It  is  something  like 
cK  in  German  (Swiss)  bach. 

maRRciq  clay 
eRRorpau  washes  it 

j>  see  after  l, 

s  is  usually  voiceless.  In  rs  it  resembles  the  English  ,9,  only  that  the 
articulation  is  a  little  looser  and  the  aspiration  stronger.  In 
ts  the  articulation  of  s  is  tenser  and  it  is  farther  forward  than 

§2 
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the  English  sound,  because  the  t  is  nearly  interdental.  There- 
fore there  is  a  difference  between  the  ^-sounds  in  arnrnq  a  ball, 
and  natseq  a  seal.  In  other  words,  an  s  [s]  is  heard,  which, 
although  not  quite  identical  with  the  ^ovfot  the  phoneticians, 
as  in  English  she,  bears  some  resemblance  to  it;  e.  g., 

aaseet  [a:ae:t]  (West  Greenland)  of  course 
(la^saq  [a:^sa^]  summer 
aaa  [aa:]  its  front 

In  the  articulation  of  this  5,  not  only  the  blade,  but  the  whole  anterior 
portion  of  the  surface,  is  raised;  the  blade  of  the  tongue  being  a 
little  retracted  and  formed  like  a  shallow  groove,  through  which 
the  air  escapes  without  any  strong  pressure. 

<  as  in  French,  without  aspiration,  especially  before  the  vowels  a  and  o. 

taa^na  [4a:^na]  that  there 
toog  [do:q]  a  mattock 

But  before  e,  <?,  u,  often  aspirated,  especially  when  the  t  is  long, 
as  in  the  imperative  plural  -itte  in  Northwest  Greenland  (==  -itse 
in  Central  and  South  Greenland).     It  might  be  symbolized  as  r. 

aTeq  a  name 

ndreq  the  floor  or  bottom 

Tzkeq  forefinger 

arerpoq  he  goes  down 

taTTit  the  lakes  (nearly  like  [tdtsit]) 

The  articulation  of  t  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  English  t, 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  being  stretched  against  the  lower  edge  of 
the  upper  teeth.  The  Eskimo  ^,  like  the  n,  2,  £,  are  alike  in 
this  respect,  being  sometimes  nearly  interdental. 

T  see  t;  ?  see  c. 

u  like  ou  in  French  jour,  rouge. 

uFFa  there  1 
una  he  (she,  it) 

u  between  o  and  ti  stands  for  long  ti  [u:];  e.  g., 

kook  [kuuk]  river 

009n7nan7iaq  [u:m:dn:Arj]  common  place-name 

w  is  the  voiced  sound  that  corresponds  to  f,  articulated  alike,  the 

lips  hardly  touching  each  other;  but  in  West  Greenland  often 

so  that  the  under  lip   is  slightly  drawn   toward  the   upper 

front  teeth.    It  differs  from  the  English  w  in  that  the  lips  are 

§2 
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not  rounded  and  there  is  no  raising  of  the  back  surface  of  the 
tongue,  w  is  the  \p\  of  the  Association  phon^tique  interna- 
tionale  (Passy,  1-  c,  §  210;  J^spersen,  1.  c,  §  125). 

awcui  the  back  part  of  the  head 
savyik  iron,  knife 

JT  the  Q  of  the  Association  phon^tique  Internationale,  see  under  c.    It 
stands  also  for  the  x  of  the  Association  (Passy,  1.  c,  §  221;. 
Thalbitzer  I,  86-87). 
axxertoq  (Central  and  South  Greenland,  Labrador)  approaching 

a  between  [u]  and  [y]  in  French  jour  and  rue,  German  frCh;  mid- 
vowel  with  slight  lip-rounding.  Occurs  especially  between 
«,  n,^*,  t\  for  example: 

toposiinntppoq  it  is  sweet  (to  taste) 
toosmt  a  beam  of  the  house 
nujuittoq  tame,  not  shy 
ituippoq  goes  across 

Y  is  related  to  'i^  as  /  to  ^,  u  \£>u. 

suna  \sYnd\  what 
tuttut  [trttYt]  reindeer 

z  voiced  «,  occurs  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  Eskimo  dialects  (Thalbitzer  I, 
209,  215). 

§3.  Accent  and  Quantity 

In  the  Eskimo  language  two  or  more  long  sounds  may  follow  each 
other  in  a  word  without  being  shortened.  Every  sound  of  the  lan- 
guage, whether  consonant  or  vowel,  may  be  short  or  long  (geminated), 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  voiced  consonants,  in  case  they  are  length- 
ened, become  unvoiced  (the  nasals  only  excepted).  The  combination 
of  the  sounds  being  thus  entirely  independent  of  their  quantit}',  four 
types  of  combinations  are  possible,  and  do  occur  (the  same,  e.  g.,  asin 
Finnish): 

(1)  Short  vowel  +  short  consonant,  as  in  niina  land. 

(2)  Short  vowel  +  long  consonant,  as  in  mamui  this. 

(3)  Ijong  vowel  +  short  consonant,  as  in  inaane  here. 

(4)  Long  vowel  +  long  consonant,  as  in  maunna  now. 

§3 
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The  dynamic  accent  in  a  great  many  words  is  uncertain  or  only 
slightly  differentiated.     Examples  are: 

pania  his  daughter 

nvlia  his  wife 

awoya  toward  the  north 

unnummat  as  it  became  night 

omippaa  he  comes  to  him 

There  is  always  a  marked  stress  on  the  vowel  before  a  long  (gemi- 
nated) consonant,  or  on  a  long  vowel.  Accordingly,  all  the  syllables 
of  the  words  just  mentioned — unnum/mat^  omippcui — are  stressed. 
Besides,  the  final  syllable  has  a  tendency  to  attract  the  stress  to  itself: 
ti'heq^  pami'oq^  aeqi'neq^  ir^'ut'^tdq^  a*niya"me.  Words  of  irregular 
form  prove,  if  distinctly  pronounced,  to  be  very  irregularly  stressed; 
or  the  stress  undulates  through  the  syllables  in  varying  degrees  of 
strength,  according  to  the  psychic  importance  of  each  syllable  or 
according  to  the  traditional  rhythmical  formation  of  the  language. 
But  even  the  longest  Eskimo  word,  in  the  flow  of  conversation,  is 
kept  together  as  a  whole,  or  stamped  as  a  unit,  by  means  of  a  true 
word-stresai  concentrated  on  a  single  syllable,  which  in  most  instances 
will  be  found  to  be  near  the  end  of  the  word.  In  most  words  consist- 
ing of  more  than  three  syllables  we  may  distinguish  at  least  three,  or 
even  four,  degrees  of  stress  (1,  weak;  2-3,  middle;  4,  strong);  e.  g., 

8211413      3        12      14         3       2231114       13411       124 

Kaasasoi^ujoyiiaq  ciLhlneq  ajormat  tiymmssaraluarLo^jo  attamut  iyitar- 

3  181124         3        114       233       8        11        4         8        82       11 

pauH  ilaai  oqcissapput  ujaraayyittoq  aLLiumdarpoq  iLLut  ar^i- 

418       11812        114  2 

sorsuit  piniartunik  uUkaartut. 

According  to  their  stress,  we  may  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of 
primary  words  or  word-stems, — oxytone,  having  strong  stress  on  the 
last  syllable;  and  paroxytone,  having  stress  on  the  penultima. 

Oxytone: 

tu'peq  tent  ti'Jceq  forefinger 

a'teq  name  a^put  snow 

a'yut  man,  male  a'naa  her  elder  brother 

ii'pik  smell  ne'qe  meat 

sa'wik  knife 

Paroxytone: 

'orssoq  blubber  'tippik  piece  of  the  framework  of 

'ihLo  house  a  kavak 

'enxeq  son  'sakko  implement  for  hunting 

§3 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  development  of  the  language,  in  a  great 
many  words  a  shift  of  stress  has  taken  place,  whereby  oxytones  have 
become  paroxytones,  or  vice  versa.  This  is  shown  by  many  inflected 
forms  and  derivations  in  the  Greenland  dialect  here  mentioned,  and 
also  by  comparison  of  other  dialects. 

Greenland  a^meq  a  skin  >  plural  'ammit  skins 

Greenland  ina'lik  a  wave  >  verbal '  fnaijLerpofj  the  sea  is  rolling 

Greenland  'iLhitihoxjL  <  casus  obi.  i'linnut  to  thee 

Greenland  a'tetj  a  name  =  Alaska  'fl5/^//(Barnura  326) 

Greenland  aku'taq  bastard  =  Alaska  a!kutah  mixed  dish 

Greenland  ilu'mut  yes,  truly  =  Alaska  i'lumwi  {ibid.  336) 

Greenland  uki'oq  winter  =  Alaska  'akshuk  {ibid.  372) 

Greenland  UdLLimdt  live  =  AX^sk^Bi  tnh' Lemdn  {ibid,  367) 

Greenland  a'tcui^seq  one  ^h^Ayv^iAov  attameq=='aftaa^8eq1 

Labrador  'Hittamat  four  =  Alaska  st'atnen  {ibid.  365) 

,^        ,      1     ./,     ,    ^^       1  ['nUtrok  {ibid.  356)  boot- 

Greenland  na  teq  bottom,        =  Alaska        sole 

^^^^'  ^  yiiatak  {ibid.)  floor 

Greenland  'u^LLuine  to-day     =  Caribou  lake*  upelumi  to-day 

Greenland  V^xl/^  the  upper-)     ^    .,       i  ,     i^i'^ut  a\ 

^  ^'i        =  Can bou  lake  kpcu^pit  (superposes) 

most  I 


Greenland      'a^xerpoq      ap- 
proaches 


A laska  a(j(je'  irqtoa    \ak : ^ irt : oa\ 
=  1     (Biirnum  319)    I    draw    near, 
come  in  view 


§  4.  Changes  of  Palatal  Consonants 

The  following  instances  show  that  shifting  of  consonants  occur 
partly  in  connection  with  the  shifting  of  stress  and  partly  without 
such. 

If  the  final  syllable  of  a  word  that  ends  in  q  or  k  becomes  penultima 
by  the  addition  of  a  suffix,  the  syllable  loses  its  stress  and  the  conso- 
nant may  assume  an  intervocalic  position.  In  these  cases  the  con- 
sonant becomes  voiced,  q  shifting  to  the  voiced  ?%  and  k  to  g^  which,  in 
turn,  changes  to  9.  The  same  changes  of  these  sounds  sometimes 
occur  when  the  part  added  is  not  a  suffix,  but  an  independent  word. 

q'>r.  q  becomes  r  in  the  plurals  of  many  nouns;  e.  g., 

Singular  Pluml 

ti'keq  tihrit  foretingei 

'net'Leq  luvLent  goose 


^Mackenzie  river,  Petitot  Vocabulaiiv,  p.  7. 
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For  further  examples  see  Thalbit^er  1,  246.  I 

qa'noq  how;  qano'rippa  how  is  it;  qano'runna  how  is  that;  qanor- 

o'qarpa  how  did  he  say 
'e>*n'neq  son;  'emne'ra  {<emeq+a)  his  son 
80oq  why;  'soorurm  yes,  certainly  {sooq  una  why  do  you  ask) 
oqarpoq  (West  Greenland)  he  says;  orarpoq  (East  Greenland); 

orarpoq  (Mackenzie  river,  Petitot,  p.  xxxiv,  opaMuartuarlc) 
seqmeq  (West  Greenland);   aeriniktenga  (Baffin    land,    Boas  I) 

the  sun 
neqe  (West  Greenland)  meat;  neriioopa  (West  Greenland)  I  eat 

(cf.  Southwest  Alaska  nuqrhoa  I  eat) 

g>r.  The  shift  ^  >  r  in  the  Mackenzie-river  dialect  is  doubtful;  e.  g., 
in  uwa^ut  (Southwest  Greenland)  we,  uwarut  (?)  (Mackenzie 
river,  Petitot)  we. 

q'>  9[JV].  This  shift  is  found  in  the  terminal  sound  of  many  words 
of  the  Baffin-land,  Smith-sound,  and  Ammassalik  dialects,  which 
have  their  terminal  sounds  nasalized,  whereas  the  other  dialects 
keep  the  oral  tenuis  q.  Also  the  dialect  of  the  Mackenzie-river 
Eskimo  bettrs  evidence  of  a  similar  tendency,  as  shown  by  some 
few  examples  of  it;  e.  g., 

Smith  sound  tvluang  \tuluaN]  raven  Central  Greenland  tuLu^aq 
Baffin  land  8vrinh*n\%€friniN\  the  sun  Central  Greenland  seqineq 
Mackenzie  river  atefl  [ateN^  a  name    Central  Greenland  ateq 

r'>q.  This  shift  takes  place,  in  the  dialect  of  Oommannaq  fiord  in 
North  Greenland  in  those  words  in  which  r  occurs  between 
vowels;  e.  g.,  in — 

Oommannaq  Fiord  Disco  Bay 

neqiwoq  neriwoq  he  eats 

anoqe  anare  wind 

&>{jr.  This  shift  appears  in  a  comparison  of  some  of  the  possessive 
and  verbal  endings  of  the  Greenland  and  Southwest  Alaska 
dialects. 

Southwest  Alaska  '  South  Qreenland 

'Jca  my,  I  -ga  my,  I 

dtlnihl  (ItordJcd  (Barnura  312),        hapita^a   atoriga  my   coat  I 

my  coat  I  put  it  on  {atlmh  na-  who  use  it  {kapitaJc  a  kaj'ak- 

tive  fur  coat)  ing  coat) 

-ku,  -ke  it,  them  -go^  -git  it,  them 

atorlulm  (Barnum  312)  atovLugo  he  using  it 

aU/ryakdndku  (ihid,)  atoqinago  do  not  use  it 

atoifluke  {ihid.)  atoruiqa  he  using  them 
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ib>if7,  probably  through  an  intermediate^,  is  a  shift  well  known  in 
the  Greenland  grammar;  e.  g., 

Singular  Plural  ,    PosBessive 

TdhLik  boundary  kiLLi7)it       kzLLiya  its  boundary 

tooLLih  loon  tooLhiyit 

assik  picture,  portrait      asdyit         assiya  his  portrait 

The  older  ^,'  from  which  the  ^  developed,  may  be  traced  in  the  long 
vowel  in  the  plural  of  such  words  as  mannih  egg,  plural  man- 
fleet ^  probably  <mannigit  (Thalbitzer  I,  250). 

The  shifting  from  terminal  ^  to  ^  is  known  in  many  other  dialects. 
9  appears  as  a  final  sound  in  nearly  all  the  dialects,  excepting 
those  of  West  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  Mackenzie  river;  but 
most  of  the  dialects  that  present  forms  with  y  abound  in 
examples  of  other  words  ending  in  l\  We  get  the  impression 
that  either  the  speakers'  own  pronunciation  must  have  been 
somewhat  fluctuating  on  this  point,  or  else  the  recorders  must 
have  vacillated  in  their  interpretation  of  the  sounds  heard. 

Baffin  land  samy^  West  Greenland  and  Labrador  savi'k  knife 

Baffin  land  iniiy\  West  Greenland  and  Labrador  inuk  man,  etc.; 
{y  passim  in  Baffin  land);  but  also — 

Baffin  land  ixaluk  (Boas  IV,  47);  West  Greenland  and  Labrador 
eqalnk  salmon 

Baffin  land  qaxodluk  {ibid.  III,  127);  West  Greenland  and  Labra- 
dor qaquLLuk  fulmar 

Baffin  land  kouk  (ihuL  IV);  West  Greenland  and  Labrador  kook 
river 

[The  differences  in  pronunciation  in  Baffin  land  are  individual  differ- 
ences. In  1884  the  old  men  from  the  east  coast  of  Cumberland 
sound  used  throughout  the  oral  stops;  while  women  and  young 
men  used  nasalized  consonants.  It  seems  that  the  nasalization 
is  in  this  case  due  to  an  extension  of  the  characteristic  pronun- 
ciation of  women  to  the  male  sex.— F.  B.] 

Smith  Sound  qapanuiig  [qopaniuj]     (ireenland  qupalu  (arsu)  spar- 
row 
Smith  Sound  inarLuy  or  inaqqoij       (ireenland  marLLuk  two 
Point  Barrow  iiiadrlrlTi  \rTiy\  Greenland  niarLareek  twins 

Point  Barrow  vjarun  \\fjaray\  Greenland  ujarak  a  stone 

Point  Barrow  'witi  [vjiy^  Greenland  -tv'Z- place  (suffix) 

§4 
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For  examples  of  forms  ending  in  ^  from  Southwest  Alaska,  see 
Bamum,  *' Grammatical  Fundamentals,"  the  stories  passim^ 
e.  g.,  p.  286;  but  in  his  vocabulary,  and  elsewhere  in  his  gram- 
mar, the  words  end  in  k  or  q. 

g>rf.  In  most  of  the  dialects  the  fricative  ^  is  frequently  used;  but 
in  the  northeastern  group  it  is  regularly  replaced  by  2^,  some- 
times by  ^.  ^  is  found  also  in  Labrador  and  in  the  southern 
part  of  West  Greenland,  between  Holstensborg  and  Julianehab 
(61^-66°  N.  lat.);  whereas  north  of  Holstensborg  the  same  words 
are  pronounced  with  9  instead  of  g. 

Southern  North  of 

West  Greenland  HolBtensbonr 

ajagnq  ajar^aq  cup  and  ball 

naalagaq  naalayaq  master 

tgippda  iyippaa  he  throws  it  away 

iga  iya  {lyd)  kettle 

paniga  paniT^a  my  daughter 

qaqugo  qaqoyo  when  (in  the  future) 

Cf .  the  Labrador  forms  ajagaq^  iga^  panniga^  qaqugo^  tooga/i  walrus- 

•  •  •  •  • 

tusk 

Another  example  is: 

South  Greenland  oqarFigaa  he  says  to  him;    North  Greenland 
oqavFiyaa  (Upernavik  oqarpiyaa\  Ammassalik  oRarpeewaa) 

g  and  w  shift  in  the  Labrador  and  North  Greenland  forms;  e.  g.,  in — 

LAbrador  (and 
South  Greenland)  Northwest  Greenland 

tidugaq  tuLuwaq  raven 

oogag  oowaq  codKsh 

inugaq  inmraJc  toe 

The  interchange  between  9  and  g  in  uwatja  i,  and  mcagut  we,  may 
also  be  appropriately  mentioned  here.  It  suggests  that  -ija  in 
nwaya  may  have  originated  from  -ga^  although  at  a  very^  early 
period,  since  the  Southwest  Alaska  form  of  this  word  is  hwengd^ 
(Barnum  ^'S)\  i.  e.,  ^' meya, 
§4 
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§  5.  Changes  of  Dental  and  Labial  Consonants 


t>n  9A  terminal  sounds:  e.  g., 

West  Greenland  iput 
West  Greenland  aput 

West  Greenland  quUt 
West  Greenland  qamutit 

West  Greenland  ayut 


Baffin  land  Ipun  oar 

Smith  sound  apun  snow  on  the 

ground 
Smith  sound  qoll/n  ten 
North  Alaska  qamotln  (Thal- 

bitzer  I,  225)  sledge 
Mackenzie   river    aynn  man, 

male 


n  takes  the  place  of  t  at  the  end  of  words  in  all  the  dialects  except 
those  of  Labrador  and  West  Greenland,  but  including  that  of 
Smith  sound,  though  terminal  t  may  occur  sporadically  in  most 
of  the  dialects.*  The  n  may  have  originated  through  the  nasali- 
zation of  t^  corresponding  with  the  shifting  of  l*>y. 

We  see  this  shift  in  the  Northwest  Greenland  dialect,  too,  in  some 
instances: 

kikJcun  xiko  who  are  they;  soon  u'ko  what  are  they.  KilcTcun  and 
soon  are  special  forms  of  kllcJcut  and  soot  (in  the  singular  lina 
WHO,  and  suna  what). 

The  same  shift  may  have  stamped  the  declension  of  nouns  in  the 
plural,  since  the  suffixes  in  the  oblique  cases  are  added  to  a 
nominal  plural  stem  ending  in  n  instead  of  t\  e.  g., 

qaqqat  mountains;  qaqqanut  to  the  mountains;  qaqqane  in,  on,  the 
mountains  (but  in  the  singular  qaqqmnnt^  qaqqamey 

p>fn»  This  shift  is  of  rare  occurrence  now  in  Greenland.  It  may 
occasionally  take  place  in  the  relative  (or  genitive)  juxtaposi- 
tion of  two  nouns,  the  latter  of  which  begins  with  a  vowel  (cf. 
Egede,  "Grammar,"  p.  2,  "i?  finale  mutatur  in  il/",  sequente 
voce  a  vocali  incipiente"  [this  B  means  p];  e.  g., 

zLLvm  isertarFia  the  entrance  of  the  house  (instead  of  IhLup) 

The  same  shift  is  attested  b}'  records  from  other  dialects;  c.  g., 

W^est  Greenland  a(ip  yes;  Ammassalik  aam  or  eem  in  aamila^ 
eemila  yes,  certainly;  Cape  York  eetn  yes 

pin  fiaflin  land  the  old  pronunciation  of  men  was  i\  that  of  women  and  of  younger  men  Is  n  (see 
p.  985).— P.  B.] 

« In  some  irregular  plurals  these  suffixes,  -n  id  -ne,  really  seem  to  be  added  to  the  full  plural  form;  e.  g., 
kikkut  WHO,  plural  kikkunnnt  {<Mkkutnut)  to  whom,  kikknnnc  (<kikktUjif)  in,  at  whom  (phiral). 
The  above-mentioned  regular  endings  may  have  been  formed  after  the  analogy  of  these  "  irregular  " 


ones. 
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Southwest  Alaska  am'im  koVanun  [amim  goL  .  •  .  ]  above  the 
door  (Nelson,  tale  from  St.  Michael,  Norton  sound,  in  ^^  Eskimo 
of  Bering  Strait");  cf.  Greenland  ammip  qvlaanut  above  the 
skin 

Southwest  Alaska  nunam  of  the  land  (Barnum,  9),  cf.  Greenland 
nunap 

[In  Baffin  land  both  p  and  m  occur  in  the  same  way  as  r>^, 
jB>9,  t>n^  are  found.     See  p.  985,  and  note  1,  p.  987. — F.  B.] 


fn>w  or  *"• 

Labrador  imnaq 

Baffin  land  tai?nna 

Baffin  land  imn/i  (Boas  II,  348) 

Baffin   land  uvamnule  but  to  me 

{iMd.) 
North  Alaska  uHmnun  \uamnun\ 

(Ray  66) 
Southwest  Alaska  kumldk 
Southwest  Alaska  pekdmkin  mine 

thou  art 


Gr.  i^nnaq  steep  declivity 

Gr.  taa^na  that  one 

Gr.  i^nu  that 

Gr.  uwd^nnut  to  me 

Gr.  uwa^nnut  to  me 

Gr.  ku^LLoq  thumb 

Gr.  piya^kkit  I  have  thee 


w 


Gr. 
.Gr. 
Gr. 
Gr. 


Gr. 


P  (/)>'W^  or 

Greenland  (Egede,  1750)  iblit 
Greenland  (Egede,  1750)  Ulipse 
Labrador  (nowadays)  igvit 
Labrador  uibvak 
Baffin  land  taipkoa 
Mackenzie  river  tapkoa 
North  Alaska  kahlun 
Greenland     (Egede,    1750)     kallo 
Greenland  (Egede,  1750)  kdblunak    Gr. 
Mackenzie  river  kpaptgi 
Southwest  Alaska  kafchin  [qaFcin\ 
Southwest  Alaska  'chupplu  Gr. 

Southwest    Alaska    'aprun    main    Gr. 

trail,  regular  passage 
Mackenzie  river  (coast  of  Hudson    Gr. 

bay)  nippiakkiak 


(1900)  'iLLit  thou 
(1900)  i'li'^sse  you 
(1900)  iLLit  thou 
(1900)  u'iFFoq  a  fern 


Gr.  taa^koa  those 


ga^LLnt  or]       , 

•       J.        eyebrow 
qaLLut       J  "^ 

qdLLunaaq  European 


Gr.  qd^ssit  how  many 

»u^LLoq  tube 

a^qqut  or  dFqqut  pathway 

niwia/rsiaq  girl 


§  6.  Shifting  of  Voiced  and  Voiceless  Fricatives 

It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Greenland  language,  and  prob- 
ably of  the  Eskimo  language  as  a  whole,  that  no  voiced  consonant 
occurs  which  is  long  (geminated),  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  nasal 
consonants,  w  (ammit  skins),  n  {anneq  the  greatest  one),  y  {ippik 

§6 
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TOP  OF  A  mountain),  n  {oNNa  armpit).  The  other  voiced  consonants 
of  the  language  {w^  Z,  ?*,  jr,  r)  are  always  short,  and  are  found  only 
between  weak  (unstressed)  syllables  or  in  the  transition  from  a  weak 
to  a  strongly  stressed  syllable.  ^  If  the  weak  syllable  has  the  stress 
owing  to  derivation  or  inflection"  of  the  word,  the  fricative  consonant 
becomes  unvoiced  and  long;  e.  g., 


T>RR. 

West   Greenland    ma'raLLuk 

morass,  swamp 
West  Greenland  nerVwoq  eats 


West  Greenland  t(mq  dark- 
ness, shadow 
Mackenzie      river      tapapk 

OMBRE 


I 


Southwest  Alaska  a^riftaka\ 
I  quarrel  with  him  j 

Southwest  Greenland  nVgaq  a 

snare 
Southwest  Greenland  i'ga  a 

pot 

Southwest  Greenland  ni'geq 

south  wind 
Mackenzie  river  niyepk  east 

wind 

West  Greenland  a'loq  a  sole 

West  Greenland    il'inne   at, 
by  thee 

West    Greenland     iwik    (a 

blade  of)  grass 
West  (jreenland  awa  north 


West    Greenland    alioippdd 

divides  it  in  two  pieces 
Mackenzie      river     avitoak 

DIVORCER 


Greenland  'maRRoq  clay 

Greenland       'neRRiwik      eating- 
place  (table,  etc.) 

Greenland    'taRROfj    shadow,    re- 
flection 


Greenland 


'aRRiwoq  hastens 
'aRRappog  flies   into 
a  passion 


West   Greenland   'nixxdt  snares 

(plural) 
West    Greenland    'ixxatoik    the 

pot-place  (kitchen,  etc.) 

West    Greenland    'nixxerpoq    it 
is  south  wind 


West     Greenland     aLLut     soles 

(plural) 
West  Greenland  HllU  thou 


West     Greenland     'iffU     grass 

(plural) 
West  Greenland    'aFFa   there  in 

the  north 

West  Greenland  'aFFoq  the  half 
part 
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j>H*  In  the  evolution  of  the  Greenland  group  of  dialects  the  shift 
/  >  8  appears  to  have  been  of  special  importance.  In  a  ^freat 
many  words  the  dialects  west  of  Davis  strait  have  j',  which  has 
grown  into  voiceless  h  in  Greenland.^ 


Mackenzie  River 

(?) 
,  .  ^'^  .  . 

iyik  (pi.  iyit) 
or  iyipk 

nuuuya^  pi. 
71  imdyat 
kpeyuJc 

mikiyopk 


Labrador 

puije 
angmxijet 

tije  (or  ij]e) 

nuvuja^  pi. 

nuvujet 
qejuk 

mikijofj 


Groenland 

puise 


seal 
capelans 


i'%e  (pi.  i'sit)  eye 

'nuia  (pi.  nu'issdt)  cloud 


qi'suk 
jnikisooq 


wood 
little 


C  (CC)   >  88. 

Mackenzie  River  Labrador 

tamadja  or  rnadjia        tainadja  (Bourquin 
\7nac:a\  vraiment,         §  192)  here  it  is 

CERTAINEMENT 

kpaf>iopk  FLfecHB  kargjok  arrow 

ugiuk  =  ogjiuk  \oc:vJc\  vgjuk  seal 

PHOQUE 

itjek  \ic:€k\  froid  itje  frost 

todjiapk    [to:c:afj]        tootjaq  beam 

POUTRE 

(?)  'tuapk   (verbal 


ending) 
(?)   yudpk 

/  >  «. 
U  >  *^- 

North  Alaska  (Ray) 


'djuaq  big,  great 


Greenland 

iarrvasaa  here  it  is 
inassa  here    is;  to 

wit 
qarsoq  arrow 
vssvJc   seal   {Phoca 

iarhata) 
isse  frost,  cold 
toossaq  beam  of  a 

house 

'Ssvuq  big,  great 


nutjd  [7u4:a\ 
netya 
naitytui 
akityxid 


Mackenzie  River 

tgitauiat  \}lta7na(\ 
tguna  \}un<i\ 
nutlet  or  nudjiat 
nat^epk  or  nadjepk 
naitopk  (fin) 
apitopk 


four 

what 

hair 

seal  {Phocavltulina) 

short 

soft 


»  The  original  sound  may  still  be  traced  in  some  words  of  the  dialects  of  Ammassalik  (i-(/carma  I 
alone;  -kajUc  [suffix]  bad)  and  of  Smith  sound  (Thalbttzer  1, 192,  215). 
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Tjabrador 

Northwest 
Greenland 

Central  and  South- 
em  Greenland 

sittamat 

si%aniat 

sisamat 

four 

»ulna 

'suna 

'suna 

what 

nutset 

nuttat 

nutsdt 

hair 

netseq 

naitdk 

akkitok 

ndtteq 

naaHtoq 

aqittoq 

ndtseq 

naaHsoq 

aqitsoq 

seal  (P/ioca  vituUna) 

short 

soft 

In  Southwest  Alaska  the^'  seems  to  have  changed  to  s^  too,  in  some 
few  words;  e.  g., 

Southwest  Alaska 

'uJchik  winter  <  *[ukjuk]  ? 
neiqoq  head  <  ^[fiajqoq]  ? 


Greenland 

ukl'oq  Winter 
niaqoq\i^»A  <najaqoq\ 


'ka^hpriik  (Barnum  341)  water- 
proof shirt 

kashbruk  (Schultze)  storm- 
coat  <^{Jcaj^rak^ 


Mackenzie  River 

kaypak  robe  de  poil 


§  7.  Shifting  of  Voiceless  Fricatives  and  Stopped  Consonants 

The  iz,  X,  and  f  do  not  exist  in  the  dialects  of  Upernavik,  Smith 
sound,  and  Ammassalik.  In  this  "  northeastern  group  "  these  sounds 
are  replaced  by  q^  k^  and^^.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Ammassalik  dialect 
has  even  carried  this  shifting  of  open  and  stopped  consonants  through 
in  changing  l  {jo  t  (Thalbitzer  I,  202). 


Central  and  South- 
west Greenland 


Jf-g, 


X'h. 


F'p, 


L-t. 


aRRcetuinik 
euROTLoyo 

naaxxa 

axxerpoq 

saxxaq 

savFaq 

avFoq 

oqavFiyaa 


tyyerLune 
ihLua 


Upernavik 


Ammassalik 


aqqeti<wnik  - 

eqqoTLoyo       eqqert'iyo 


naakka 

akJcerpoq 

sakkaq 


akkerpoq 
sakkaq 


aarpaq  sarjjaq 

arpoAi  arpliq 

oqarpiyaa  oqarpeeioaa 

—  iyyei'tme 

—  ittlva 


slowly 
washing  it 


no 

approaches 

a  thin-haired  skin 


current 

whale 

he  savs  to  him 


bingiiig 
his  house 
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The  following  words  of  the  Baffin-land  and  Labrador  dialects  may  be 
compared  with  those  just  mentioned: 

North  Labrador  TWw'^^A  (South:  aiikak)=\] pernsivik  n/iakka no 

Labrador  mcufguh  \maRRu]c\  Bourquin  §  6= Smith  sound  inaqqo^^ 
Central  West  Greenland  maRLuk  two 

Baffin  land  itirhing  \itirpiyi\  Boas  I,  660=  Ammassalik  uerpik= 
West  Greenland  iserpik  entrance-place 

Baffin  land  majoartune^ingertune  Boas  11= Amma8salik-^//i€( ver- 
bal ending)  =  West  Greenland  -Luiie 


§  8.  The  Oreenlandic  s  Sounds 

The  Greenlandic  a  (ss)  sounds  may  be  traced  to  different  sources. 
Some  have  originated  from  j^  others  from  <?,  and  others  again  from  t. 
8s[s:]hsis  in  many  cases  originated  from  a  consonant^'  (voiced  or 
voiceless?). 


Greenland 

Labrador 

Eiackensie  Rivet 

Alaska 

8<t. 

k 

sisarnat 

aittairuit 

tgitamat  [ci\ 

stamen  four 

sisit 

»itte  lair  of 
a  fox 

tchiti  \citl\  ANTRE 

— 

iserpoq 

itterpoq 

itertoapk  he  en- 

I'trdutdM,  1  bring 

ters 

it  in  with  me 

S8<tJ    [C]. 

timmissdt 

tirnruitjdt 

(sing,  tinmiapk) 

(sing.      tinqmeiydk 
\tim   :  i^aajaq]) 
bird 

appertmk  fateftJct^idn 


{'dppnln)    question 


ss  [S:]  <  kj,  gj. 
ncbssuh  nakjiik  antler 


sissaq 


sigjak  shore 


juigluk  or  nakd-      {i=n^fikdk       head 
jmk[7iac:uk]  [Barnum  355]  cf. 

§6) 
tglgdjapk  rivage  •^— 


ti^ssarmik      tlpjarluh 

driftwood 


»H  <  re* 

issaa^k 


iggak  [  Ixxa :  k\     ( it^lpapk  lu- 
snow- goggles      nettes) 


('  ikchdxm  \^irca :  ^n ] 
medicine  for  the 
eyes) 


§8 
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The  shift  ^>«may  be  observed  in  those  grammatical  forms,  in  which 
a  suffix  the  usual  initial  of  which  is  t  has  to  be  added  after  a  word 
ending  in  t,  since  t  between  two  ^''s  will  change  to  «;  e.  g.,  in  the  opta- 
tive tdkulisit  WOULD  HE  WOULD  SEE  YOU,   <  *-U-tit  but  tokldittlt  WOULD 

THEY  WOULD  SEE  YOU,  <  -Ut-tit.    Likewise  in  takoi^amtsit  as  he  saw  you 
(cf .  taJcoyamittit  AS  they  saw  you). 

aa^Loaisit  your  gun,  the  guns  {Kaa^LcutH  a  gun) 

zLLuisiput  through  his  houses  ( <  iLLiuitiput  throug^h  his  house) 

kamisit^kamitit  (both  in  use)  your  boots 

'Sippaa=-tippaa  (verbal  suffix,  causative) 

The  shift ^'>«  has  left  few  traces  only  in  the  Greenland  grammar; 
e.  g.,  in  the  inflection  of  some  few  nouns. 

kan^iljoq^  plural  ka'nassut  {<*kanajjut)  a  sea-scorpion 
qa/tajaq^  locative  qarasaine  (place-name  in  Oommannaq  fiord) 
pzpas^d  three,   plural  <*piyajoq  (cf.  piyajuat  the  third,   etc.) 
(Tlialbitzer  I,  177) 

§9.  Shifting    of    Consonants    with     Change    of    Place    of 

Articulation 

The  shifts  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections  are  all  alike,  in  that 
the  place  of  articulation  does  not  change.  The  following  examples  of 
shift  are  chiefly  due  to  a  shifting  of  the  place  of  articulation: 

Labrador  Mackenzie  River  Greenland 

qikkertaq                        Jcpikepktapk  qefqerttaq    island 

neU/unaikutdq                nelu7iaykutapk{siG'  nalunaurqutdq    a 

nal)  mark 

erqerqoq                          kpikeptkpopk  =  ek-  e'qerqoq       fourth 

kdikok  coast  of  finger 

Hudson  bay) 

The  latter  word  may  be  compared  with  the  Alaska  forms  of  the 
same  word^  northern  Alaska  yidhdko  (Ray),  northwest  Alaska  etitkook 
(Wells  and  Kelly),  southwest  Alaska  ikkilthkdk  (Bamum)  [ik:iLqoq[^ 
cf .  Thalbitzer  I,  263. 

The  same  shift  may  be  observed  by  a  comparison  of  the  West  Green- 
land teqerqoq  A  corner  of  a  house,  and  the  East  Greenland  tHkerqo^^ 

These  diflferences  are  probably  due  to  analogy,  and  not  to  successive 
shiftings  of  the  parts  of  articulation.     The  same  is  true  of  the  examples 

§9 
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of  this  shift  in  the  Greenland  language,  where  it  appears  in  doable 
forms  of  words,  like  nt^erLoq^nicerLuky  etc.  (Thalbitzer  I,  176). 


Labrador 

East  Greenland 

West  Greenland 

^F-X. 

vlyt)a 

uppa 

Mackenzie  River 

uxxa  or  uFFa 

perhaps 

XF-^SS. 

nagv&rpog 

nadjuvaptoph 

na^asaarpoq 

finds,  invents 

[naxFa;r-] 

something 

u^X'F. 

Jdvgdk 

kivgapk 

ki^FFaq 

a  servant 

^'W*  As  for  this  shift,  see  §  4. 

§  10.  VocaUc  Shifts 

The  shifting  of  <?  >  ^,  w  >  i,  is  one  of  the  principal  differences  between 
the  dialects  of  West  and  East  Greenland  (Thalbitzer  1, 196  et  seq). 
Likewise  many  words  of  the  western  dialects,  as  spelled  by  the  dif- 
ferent recorders,  bear  evidence  of  vocalic  changes  of  no  less  impor- 
tance. In  Alaska  we  often  find  u  in  the  base  of  the  word,  corre- 
sponding to  z  or  ^  in  Greenland. 


u^i. 

West  Greenland 

East  Greenland 

ahherqut 

atteqin 

jaw-bones 

aikut 

sikin 

sea-ice 

mavLLuk 

martik 

two 

aLLdttooq 

attdtteeq 

a  seal 

• 

nanoq 

naneq 

a  bear 

U^i. 

Southwest  Alaska 

West  Greenland 

(Bamum) 

nuppa  (sound,  noise) 

nipe 

voice 

tuppsakok  (it  stinks) 

ti2)e 

smell 

tUmchinak 

ti^aindk 

fun 

niUi'yilqtdd 

neri'suppoya 

I  want  to  eat 

kuv'l&rstdk 

qi^LLertoq 

it  glitters 

inammok 

mamippoq 

it  heals 

iv'rhuchek 

?  crisaaq  or 
erraalisaq^ 

waterproof  boots 

keVUig^vok 

MliFFoq 

the  mammoth 

>  =  Baffin  land  imw/dlin  a  piece  of  skin  used  to  lay  in  the  bottom  of  a  kayak« 


§10 
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a-^9^  e. 

West  Greenland 

East  Greenland 

inia/nna 

viriinna 

thus 

aapUa 

damila 
eemila 

yes,  certainly 

a4J^yooq 

e^'gooq 

yes  is  said 

Baffin  Land 

East  Greenland 

aqaarpoq  he  saj's  no* 

• 

eerqe  no 

Southwest  Alaska 

West  Greenland 

d^t* 

dmdndk  or  Ttiuk 

?          i'7?it^i 

milk 

u-e« 

inuk  or  7woy 

Vmeq 

water 

natvk 

rwlteq 

floor 

negvJc 

ni'geq 

north 

Uivruk 

ili'veq 

« 

grave 

'JciThdJc 

iki*neq 

fire 

*l'dnilk 

qa'neq 

mouth 

Hj'Ui. 

Mackenzie  River 

Labrador 

Greenland 

nuvHya  (pi.  nuvH- 

nuvuja  (pi. 

mc- 

nula  (pi.  nu'is^ 

yat) 

tn(;a^) 

cloud 

iW'Uj. 

ivalok  (pi.   ivalut) 

eyafo  (pi.  ivaluU) 

ujalo  or  ujali 

smew 

Vowel  changes  like  those  here  mentioned  have  left  distinct  traces 
in  .many  derivatives  of  the  present  Greenlandic  language;  e.  g., 


U'i. 


aa^saq  summer 
xipemaaq  spring 
iLLuHta  our  house's 
emerata  of  his  son 

aput  snow  on  the  ground 

ernutaq  grandchild 

ikumawoq  is  on  fire,  burns 
kapuiwoq  is  one  who  stabs 
itu'ippoq  goes  over  land, 

crosses  over  the  ice 
iliwaa  lays  it  (or  him)  down 


da^si-wik  summer-place 
uperni-wik  spring-place 
iLLuHtiyut  through  our  house 
erneratirfut  through  his  son 

apiwoq  (the  ground)  is  covered 

with  snow 
erniwoq  gives  birth  to  a  child 
emeq  son 

iki-ppaa  sets  it  on  fire 
kaphoaa  stabs  him 
i'ti^LLeq  place  where  one  crosses 

iliweq  or  iluweq  a  grave 


i  Boas  II.  334. 
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The  same  sounds  are  used  vicariously  in  several  words  in   West 
Greenland. 

Jcamik  and  kamak  boot  (Jcammikha=^kannnaJcJca  my  boots) 

kalu^8sarj>oq  =  kali^8sarpoq  pulls  and  jerks  in  order  to  advance 
isvy'tterpaa—isiHterpaa  unfolds  or  stretches  it  out 
qappiorpoq=^qappuarj>oq  foams,  froths;  chatters  incessantly 


§  11.  Mutation 

Thus  far  I  have  treated  the  established  vowel-shifts  belonging 
to  older  periods  of  the  language.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a 
steady  tendency  to  produce  certain  slight  shiftings  of  the  vowels,  in 
order  to  accommodate  them  to  the  following  sounds.  This  is  the 
Greenlandic  (or  probably  general  Eskimo)  form  of  mutation.  There 
are  two  classes  of  mutation,  based  on  the  same  principle  as  the  bipar- 
tition  of  the  vowel  system  : 

a  >  a  {a) 


e  >  i 
o  >  u 
u  >  u{y) 

Examples: 

a>d. 

na'saa  his  hood 

amaa  his  woman  (mother) 

talseq  lake 

aapiwaa  to  dike,  dam 

awa'taq  a  sealing  bladder 

uwapa  1 

a>a. 

a'torpa  is  it  used 
sisd^maat  the  fourth 
qu^ldane  above  it 


e>i. 


puiae  seal 
^peq  tent 
side  yet 
taleqB,TVCL 

§11 


a  >  A 
Ojn  >  o  (o) 


nd'sdt  pi. 

amdt  women 

'tdtfit  pi. 

sd^asdt  a  dike,  dam 

a'wdttdt  pi. 

v!wd^ttut  as  I    u'lvd^uTie  at  me 


ciUytpdt  are  they  used 
'simmdt  four 
qu'lauTie  above  them 


puisit  pi. 

tvpine  his  (own)  tent 
suUlo  and  yet 
talia  his  arm 
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o>u. 

a'loq  sole  alua  his  sole  'aLLut  soles 

ihLo  house  ihiAUi  his  house  iLLvt  houses 

a'torpoq  it  is  used  altorput  they  are  used 

u>il. 

nuju'arpog  (a  dog)  is  shy  nujuittoq  not  shy,  tame 

a;i^-bad,  useless  a'jusisusee  how  bad  it  is 

A  shifting  in  the  vowels  produced  by  the  intrusion  of  a  following 
uvular  consonant  may  be  termed  uvulab  mutation.  The 
result  of  this  juxtaposition  of  a  vowel  +  r,  j^,  or  i?  is  the  uvu- 
larization  by  which  the  vowel  changes  according  to  the  scheme 
just  mentioned.  The  uvularized  vowels  are  symbolized  in  ordi- 
nary transcription  as  ar  (aq^  ajg),  er  (eq^  eR\  or  {pq^  or).  The 
vowel  and  the  consonant  in  reality  make  up  a  phonetic  unit. 
The  vowel  is  pronounced  with  uvular  friction,  while  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  innermost  part  of  the  mouth-chamber  takes  place 
(cf .  §  2  under  q  and  r).  The  vowels  which  are  affected  in  this 
way  have  a  remarkable  hollow  and  grating  sound;  in  case  of  o 
and  e  it  is  occasionally  somewhat  like  o  on  account  of  the 
rounding  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth.  An  e  between 
two  n's  and  an  e  between  two  r's  are  acoustically  widely  dif- 
ferent sounds. 
a>A. 

nasaa  his  hood;  nasAq  a  hood 

arnaa   his   woman    (mother);    amaq  [Am:Aq\  woman;  amara 

[Am:Ard\  my  mother 
qarssaaq  [qAr8:A;q]  a  loom;  pi.  qarsaaH  [qArs/adt] 
qaqqame  [qAq:ame]    on,  in,   the    mountain;    qaqqaq  \(iAq:Aq\    a 

mountain 

amia  or  amee  his  (its)  skin;  ameq  [ofmEq]  a  skin 
elqe^^qeq  [eqsq]  comer;  eqia  his  corner  of  the  mouth 
neriwoq  eats;  nere^reerpoq  \n3T3'r€:Tp>q\  has  finished  eating 
emihka  my  sons;    ern€ra[EmErd\  my  son;    erneq[Eq\  a  son;    erne 
[Erne]  his  (own)  son 

o>o. 

ntaqica  his  head;    niaqoq  [?iiaqoq]  a  head 
nano^nanoq  a  bear 

ihLO  a  house;    iLLorssuaq  \iL:or8:%Uiq\  a  big  house 
Kaasdsvk  (name)+77(;t^+2^waj:  Kaasaaorujoy'itaq  the  little  poor 
wretched  Kaasasuk 

§11 
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§  12.  Betrogressive  Uvularization 

« 

Retrogressive  uvularization  is  the  name  of  a  phonetic  tendency 
toward  uvular  anticipation,^  which  may  have  begun  in  the  earliest 
history  of  the  language,  since  it  can  be  traced  in  all  dialects.  Its 
transforming  activity  has  asserted  itself  at  different  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  language,  and  has  penetrated  the  eastern  dialects 
in  a  far  higher  degree  than  those  of  the  west.  It  shows  itself  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Eskimo  language,  in  that  many  words  in  the 
Greenland  and  Labrador  dialects  have  ar,  er^  or  (uvularized  vowels), 
when  the  western  and  partly  also  the  central  dialects  have  retained 
the  original  sounds,  a,  /,  u.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  change  may 
probably  be  traced  back  to  a  shift  of  the  word-stress  whereby  the 
vowel  of  the  syllable  that  lost  its  stress  has  in  the  course  of  time  dis- 
appeared. By  this  contraction  of  the  word,  two  consonants  have 
come  into  contact,  and  either  have  been  assimilated  or  have  shifted 
places  (cf .  Alaska  nimra'^  and  Greenland  nen)ia  his  [its]  binding,  both 
formed  from  nimeq  -h  suffix  a,  his,  its).  The  Alaska  form  suggests 
that  the  r  of  nermu  may  be  explained  as  the  final  uvular  of  niraeq^ 
shifted  to  r;  and  this  supposition  is  strongly  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  Mackenzie-river  dialect  (cf .  the  vocabulary  of  Petitot),  and 
the  dialects  west  of  Hudson  bay,  contain  some  transitional  forms 
stressed  in  the  original  manner;  e.  g.,  atepeit  [a'tereei]^  the  plural  of 
aten  [a'teq]  name,  regularly  formed,  likewise  atepa  my  name  (in 
Alaska  cUqa,  in  Greenland  arqa).  A  metathesis  of  the  consonants  has 
taken  place  in  the  Greenland  mavLuk  two,  which  may  be  compared 
with  Alaska  maZruk  and  Mackenzie-river  inalceroh  On  account  of  the 
assimilation  or  metathesis  of  the  consonants,  the  uvular  consonant 
which  belonged  originally  to  the  suffix  or  final  part  of  the  word  has 
been  displaced,  and  is  now  found  in  the  middle  of  the  word  in  the  forms 
east  of  Hudson  bay.  In  most  of  the  eastern  dialects  the  preceding  vowel 
has  thus  been  uvularized:  nlrma  has  become  nerma^  qitqa  its  middle 
(Mackenzie  river)  has  become  qerqa  (through  *qiqqa).  Intermediate 
forms  are  found  in  the  Baffin-land  dialect  (tj,  ir;  vq^  ur\  etc.);  but 
in  some  instances  the  assimilation  of  the  consonants  {vl)  has  been  car- 
ried further,  in  the  dialects  of  Labrador  and  Baffin  land  (Smith  sound), 
than  in  West  Greenland. 


^The  uvular  position  of  the  palate,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  end  of  the  word,  ia  anticipated 
in  the  base  of  the  word  (Thalbitzer  I,  241-242) . 
*Ray  nimxa  the  lashing  of  the  harpoon-shaft. 
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Examples:^ 

West  Eskimo 

al7*^  aLr>arl,  arL. 

mainik  (Barnum)  two 

oZpfin^' (PetitotVocab.  LXII) 

JADIS 

dZththrdkH    \aLRa:ko\    (Bar- 
num) next  year 

ndlihJdlTtdk  [jiaLqirtoq]  (Bar- 
num) it  is  straight 


kdtlrdd[kaLra:]  (Barnum  342) 

white 
katlcha  (Schultze  ^%)  white 

elr  >  erlj. 

amelrartut    (S.    Al.   Woldt* 

Jacobsen  328) 
arnxjUeraktok  (N.  Al.  Woldt- 

Jacobsen  328)  many 
amMerrut  (Barnum  75)  many 

naklrlt  (Rink  II,  83,  no.  21) 

geese 
n^MZ^r^^  (Schultze  55);  kdl  = 

[x]or  [rx]? 
Tk^galek  (Ray  55)  goose-town 

ulr^  uLr  >  arL. 

kulthkrvet  (Barnum  348) 
[quLqwit]  the  shelves  in 
native  houses 

kulva'raka  (Barnum)  I  put  it 
up  high  [qulwarakd] 


East  Eskimo  (Greenland  and  Labrador) 

viarmik  (Gr.)  two;  inaRmik  (Lab.) 
two 

aTLoane  (Gr.)  in  the  other  one; 
aRROcme  (Lab.)  last  year 

7iar2>iM/?<?5'(Gr.)  it  is  straight;  (w  >i 

see  §  10) 
naxxowoq    (Erdman:      naggovoTc) 

(Lab.)  it  is  straight 
qa'qortoq  (Gr.)  white 

qarsortoq  (Gr.)  bleached 


ainerLosoot  (Gr.)  many 
avievLdqaa^'t  (Gr.)  they  are  many 


nevLeq^  pL  nerLerit  goose 


qoTLor-  e.  g.,  in  qovLorpoq  (Gr.) 
water  falling  or  streaming  down 


quLLarterpaa  {<*qu^LLa7*-y  (Gr.) 
lifts  it  up  in  the  air 

a^i^Zrd^  (Barnum  327),  verbal    *atorL'^    e.    g.,    atovLune     (Gr.) 
form  <dtdqtdd  I  sing,  use,        using 
wear,  etc. 

^The  abbreviations  Al.,  C,  Gr.,  Lab.,  M.,  ptand  respectively  for  Alaska,  Coast  of  Hudson  bay, 
Greenland,  Labrador,  Mackenzie  river. 

'Perhaps  the  same  word  as  Lab.  kugivLrtipa  lifts  up  in  his  trousers,  etc.,  which  becomes  more 
evident  by  comparison  with  Gr.  qaLierpaa  covers  it  (=Lab.  kagvirtipa  [Thalbitzer  I,  230]=>A1. 
talvaqtaka  [I.  c,  231;  Barnum  839] ). 
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West  Eskimo 

enr,  emr,  etjryem,  erm^  ern). 

openrak    (Rink)  spring-time 
opeTiachkdJc  (Schultze  43) 
'ujpnaqkak  (Barnum  373) 
penruk    socks    woven    from 

grass  (Barnum) 
chdpingrdtok  (Barnum)  it  is 

nothing,  it  is  not  an  actual 

thing 
ingrik  (Barnum)  mountain 

pe'ninra   (Barnum    67)    the 
stronger,  "its  stronger  one 

'    'etcru  (Barnum)   a  talisman, 
a  charm 
nimxa  [?iimra]  (Ray)  its  lash- 
ing, band 

unr>orn. 

1171  kd [wTira] (Barnum)  his  arm- 
pit 
katunra  (Barnum)  son 
tungra  (Barnum)  a  spirit 
kinggnnnra  (Barnum)  that  or 

those  behind 
kinunoipa  (Petitot) 
8r  >  rs,  qr  {cr)  >  *rj  >rs>  ss. 

a3'rdc/iarak{RH,rnum  327)  adul- 
tery 
dzhrdugna  peccare  contra  vi 

ezrekoak    (Wells     a.    Kelly) 
frost-bite 

katzrak{  Woldt-Jacobsen)  white 

egra  (Wells  a.   Kelly)  (my'O 
eye 

eqka  [ijirka]  (Barnum)  my  eyes 
{iqka  my  eye) 

nazruk  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  abdo- 
men 

kug'^ru  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  a  swan 

ug'^ru  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  bearded 
seal 

iggru  (Wells  a.  Kelly)  testicles 

§  12 


East  Eskimo  (Greenland  and  Labrador) 


u'pemaaq  (Gr.)  spring-time 

pinne  (Gr.)  straw  that  is 
penfit  (Lab.) stuck  in  the  boots 
sapema-  (Gr.)  it  is  impossible 
(to  do) 

ir^yik  (Gr.)  top  of  a  mountain 
[pimmak  (Gr.)  skilled  through 

practice 

pimariovok^  pimmariuterpok 
(Lab.)  thinks  be  is  astrongman 
aamuaq  (Gr.)   charm,    amulet 

aaT<eer% 
n£rma  (Gr.)  its  band,  lashing 


oma  (Gr.)  his  arm-pit 

qit&mdq  (Gr.)  child 
toornaq  (Gr.)  a  spirit 

kiyorna  (Gr.)  after  that 


ar88(ui7*paa  (Gr.)  deprives  him 
violently  of  something,  robs 

irsekau  (Gr.  Egede,  1750) 
isseqaa^q  (Gr.  now)  it  is  strong 

cold 
qarsortoq  (Gr.)  bleached 
irse    (Gr.    Egede,    1750)    eye 

( <  *irje) 
isse  (Gr.  now)  eye;  i'siJcka  my 

eyes 
ndssdt  (Gr.)  abdomen  (<*  lar- 

jdt) 
qiuHsuk  (Gr.)  a  swan  (  <  ^qurjuk) 
vMuk  (Gr.)  seal  {<*urjvJc) 

issuk  (Gr.)  testicles  ( <  *ir3uk) 
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Here  I  may  mention  an  Alaska  word,  part  of  which  is  apparently 
influenced  by  retrogressive  uvularization:  h^^ shninhrdt  (Barnum  337) 
MOUNTAIN  SPIRITS  is  the  samc  word  as  Gr.  vtserqat  {<*irsimnqat'i)^ 
singular  isseraq^  spelled  by  Egede  (1750)  irseral'.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Al.  'kdkrlok  (Barnum)  throat,  'kachluJc  (Schultze)  Lip=Gr. 
qavLoq  lip. 


metkpon 

AIGUILLE 


^^9  J^«>  ^Q.    >   ^** 

Alaska 

(Petltot) 

atkra    (Woldt-    atkpa  his  name 

Jacobsen) 
atra   (Barnum)  atepa  my  name 

his  name 

ndtrok       (Bar-  natkpo      fond 

num)  DU  BARK 

inittqon  (N.  AL, 

Woldt-Jacob- 

sen) 
tninqmi  (S.  Al., 

Woldt-Jacob- 

sen)  needle 

mitkpopk 

POIL 

ikkilthkok  [ik: 
iLqoq]  (Bar- 
num) 

ekkitkaurak 
(Woldt-Jacob- 
sen)  the  little 
finger 

'ikqua  (Schultze)  {itgnk  fin) 
the  end 

(i^'ia  [Barnum]  kpitkpa 
middle)  milieu 


Mackenzie  River     Baffin  Land     Labrador 

(Boas)         (Boarquln) 


arqa 


Greenland 


arqa         his 
name 


{netteq^nat-  narqa  floor, 
teq)  bottom 


miqun      vierqut 


merqut 
needle 


imqimg    nierqoq 


nierqoq  hair 
of  animals 


ckkaikok  (C.) 
kpikeptkpopk 
(M.) 


ixiqoq 


iqoa 


'qiqa 


Urkklu       (Bar-1< 

num)  evil 
'guluk  (Schultze) 

intestines 

i^iqta  [Barnum]  {itchuk  angle)  iqe 
his  den) 


ei^qerqoq 

eqerqoq    the 
little  finger 

erqua 

erqv/i      the 
back    end 

of  it 

qerqa 

qerqa       the 
middle  of 

it 

erchavik 

erhawik  in- 

testines 

\^eR:awik^ 

erLoq      rec- 
tum 

erqe 

eqe^  eqeq  cor- 

ner 
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Alaska 


Mackenzie  River 
(PeUtot) 


tchitJcpopJc 

GENOU 


(ikhizkzhigik 
\ao:ia:igiq\ 

(Barnum) 

ptarmigaa 

'chi»kokd  [cisqO' 
Jcd\  (Barnum) 
my  knee 

'okdk       [oq :  Oij^phtgok 
blubber  J    grab 

uakoqtoqtdkd 
(Barnum)      I 
hold  him  with 
a  cord   (dog, 
etc.) 


Baffin  Land     Labrador 
(Boas)       (Boarquin) 

axi'gim.    aqigeq 
[aRi'xiq] 


Greenland 

dqisseq 
ptarmigan 


ai'qoq        seerqoq  aeerqoq  knee 


uxsuq       orsaoq 
\ur8uq\ 

uqsim      orsseq 


orssoq  blub- 
ber 

orsseq  bone 
ring  for 
fastening 
the traces 
(sledge- 
dog) 


The  importance  of  retrogressive  uvularization  in  the  evolution  of 
the  Eskimo  language  is  evident.  Indeed,  this  phonetic  process  has 
deeply  impressed  itself  on  the  morphology  of  the  eastern  dialects, 
the  vocabulary  as  well  as  the  grammar.  The  following  sections, 
treating  of  the  general  grammatical  features  of  the  language,  contain 
many  examples  of  inflectional  forms,  that  may  be  understood  only 
when  we  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 

Retrogressive  uvularization  is  one  of  the  most  influential  forces  of 
transformation,  due  to  the  change  of  the  word-stress  mentioned  in  §  3. 

CLASSES  OF  WOBDS,  BASE  AND  STEM  (§§18-16) 

§  13.  General    Bemarks  on    the    Structure  of  the   Bskimo 

Language 

The  structure  of  the  Eskimo  language  is  of  a  highly  synthetic  char- 
acter, which  apparently  testifies  to  a  typical  tendency  of  the  Eskimo 
mind  to  concentrate  and  condense  its  notions  into  as  few  word-com- 
plexes, or  units  of  speech,  as  possible.  Therefore  a  single  Eskimo 
word  may  represent  a  whole  sentence  as  compared  with  our  usual 
mode  of  expression;  e.  g. — 

anerquwdatit  he  {a)  begs  (quwa)  you  (tit)  to  go  out  (aner) 
aneiaarqerquwaatit  he  begs  you  again  (qer)  to  go  out  early  (iaar) 

As  a  rule,  such  an  Eskimo  word  or  word-sentence  can  be  analyzed 
and  divided  into  an  initial  base- word  {aner  to  go  out),  one  or  several 
§13 
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middle  suffixes  (iaar^  qer^  quwd)^  and  a  final  element  (atit).  In  this 
chapter  we  shall  consider  only  the  final  elements,  which  are  the  proper 
inflectional  forms  and  represent  the  most  important,  because  the 
most  frequently  used,  grammatical  elements  of  the  language. 

§  14.  Base  and  Stem 

Most  words  of  the  Eskimo  language  have  .two  or  several  inflectional 
stems.  The  shortest  stem  is  often  identical  with  the  base,  and  may 
be  an  obsolete  stem.  The  base,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  the  primary 
stem,  or  the  smallest  number  of  sounds  of  which  the  word  can  consist, 
without  losing  its  close  resemblance  to  the  actual  forms  of  the  word; 
we  will  call  this  the  base  of  debtvation. 

The  inflectional  stem,  or  stems,  are  the  secondary  or  expanded 
stems,  which  have  originated  in  the  history  of  the  language,  owing 
partly  to  suffixation  and  partly  to  phonetic  changes  in  the  bases  of 
the  word. 

In  the  dialects  of  West  Greenland  (the  northernmost  at  Smith 
sound  excepted),  all  words  end  either  in  one  of  the  vowels  a,  ^,  o,  or 
in  one  of  the  consonants  p^  t^  A,  q.  Of  these  sounds,  only  final  j9  is 
confined  to  a  certain  class  of  words  (viz.,  nouns),  whereas  the  other 
final  sounds  are  common  to  all  classes  of  words.  Words  that  end  in  a, 
^,  or  <?,  or  iny,  whether  nouns  or  verbs,  are  always  singular  forms;  k 
is  the  dual  character,  t  the  plural  character;  but  there  are  nouns  that 
end  in  ^  or  ^  in  the  singular;  e.  g.,  invk  a  man,  an  Eskimo;  aauruit 

TOOL. 

In  studying  the  bases  of  Eskimo  words  we  shall  soon  see  that  sev- 
eral of  thetn  end  in  other  sounds  than  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in 
actual  words  of  modern  Eskimo;  e.  g.,  in  i,  u^  or  I  {£)  (see  §  15).  The 
Eskimo  bases  are  either  monosyllabic  or  bisyllabic;  the  stems  appear 
to  be  bases  widened  by  one  or  two  sounds,  and  sometimes  also  affected 
by  change  of  stress.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  bases  are  hypo- 
thetical forms,  secondary  as  compared  with  the  words  of  the  modem 
language;  i.  e.,  they  have  been  reconstructed  from  these  words  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  They  are  the  explanatory  connecting-links 
between  related  modern  words,  which  may  often  be  found  to  be  very 
dissimilar. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  bases  of  this  language  occur  which  may  end 
in  other  sounds  than  those  nowadays  found  as  the  teiminations  of 
modern  words,  we  are  not  bound  to  think  that  they  end  thus  merely 
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because  they  have  been  artificially  obtained  by  analyses,  nor  tjmt 
such  endings  have  never  existed.  There  may  have  been  a  period  in 
the  development  of  the  Eskimo  language  when  the  words  occurred  in 
forms  different  from  any  words  that  exist  now. 

§  15.  Examples  of  Bases  and  Steins  ^ 


Bases 

Derivative  stems 

Vocalic  or  conso- 
nantal. 

stage  I 

(O,  C,  0). 

Stage  II 

Stage  III 

Stage  IV. 

•'Cftt 

Al.  cA«u  front,  bow 
of  a  boat 

M.  t(^vuUpkXhefint, 
foremost 

Gr.  9iua,  8Yua  hovr 
of  a  boat 

*c(ua 

»Yuaq         front 
tooth 

♦ci'tiJfc.d'W 

Al.  chi'ullka  my 
ear 

Gr.  8iutea,T 

Gr.  H'ULLeq  fore- 
most 

*ciuaq 

9Yuarpoq  is  be- 
fore 

*cior 
tYoraq  front 

♦'Jfcui 
Gr.  kuivxui  pours  it 

Al.  kw^q  river=Qr. 
kook  <^kuik 

♦fcttifc  {>ku:k) 

Gr.          koappoq 
streams  down 

Al.  'kw^gum    of 
the  river 

*kiX)q 
kooroq  valley  =» 

M.  kopkinepk 

♦'am* 

Al,    'aghUn     man, 
male 

QT.av'uU  man,  male 

Gr.  apuwoq  pursues, 
hunts 

Al.  a'^^aJtstag, 
big  bucK 

l*aptU£t  *apuicq 

aputU  the  men 

ayutaa  his  father 

apiUerput       our 
father 

♦ca(*«i?) 

*caa^*cao 

Gr.  scut  its  front 

Al.'cAdoiW?Jfcthe 
first,  foremost 

Al.  chdoknkdthe 
one  before  me 

♦caJt 

aSrLheq-C  *8akU'q 
thcTront-most, 
foremost 

*caak 

Gr.          Bocqipoq 
tumA  front 

saappaa     turns 
to,  speaks  to 

• 

*car*can 
Al.cAd  what  thing  7 

Al.  'cMplk   an   ac- 
tual thing 

Al.  chdnok  a  thing 

*cana 

Al.      cha'nd8&n 
knife 

Gr.  tuTiawoq  cuts, 
works 

*canri  Gianni 

Al.     chdn'rStnOk 
nothing 

Al.   chAn'rIlgndk 
a  thing  ot  no 
value 

Gr.  8annU  dust 
(sanik  a  mote 
of  dust) « 

sanneq 

^sannerpaa  soils 
it  wim  dust 

( aa'nerpaa  cleans 
it  of  dust) » 

1  The  abbreviations  Al.,  Gr.,  Lab.,  M.,  stand  throughout  for  Alaska,  Greenland,  Labrador,  and 
Mackenzie  river,  respectively. 

^tanik  thus  appears  to  be  a  derivative  of  the  plural  collective  tannit. 

^sanerpaa  may  have  been  formed  after  the  analogy  of  i'maaerpaa  to  empty  (take  [the  contkio'] 
[ima]  AWAY),  cf.  immerpaa  fills  it  (with  ima). 
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Bases 

Derivative  stems 

Vocalic  or  conso- 
nantal 

Staffel 
(a,  e,  0) 

Stairell 
(*,  t,  p) 

Stage  III 

Stage  IV 

1 

**cane 

♦wi'nil: 

*8anneq 

Or.  «anid  its  side 

Gr.  aani'perpaa 
takes  nlace  at 
his  side 

sannerpoq    turns 
athwart  of  it  1 

Gr.    aanimut    slde- 
waida,  athwart 

Al.  ehdnfnlkdmj 
neamesB,     vi- 
cinity 

eAd'nlr^Aib  cross- 
way 

♦^iii 

*7«lo-*7ute 

*qulq    y^qorL 

*qulva  >*quvla     • 

Al.  *kulmd  my  ele- 
vation 

Al.  'iruM  straight 
up  above 

Al.          qhlulrdd 
a  wiiterfall 

Al.  qiUvdrdka     I 
put  it  up  high 

Gr.  quLieq  the  up- 
permost 

Al.  ku'lind  up 

Al.  Xrfi^f^l^  it  is 
high 

Gr.  qummvl   <*qvlr 
mut  upwards,  up 

Gr.outoaTi^above 
it 

Gr.         qoTLortoq 
waterfall 

Gr.  quLLarpara  I 
lift  it,  elevate  it 

Gr.  9ule^ upper 
appurtenance 

^^ata-atje 

*atq,  *ateq 

♦cU  (or  aij) 

*arq  (Gr.) 

^            Gr.aLuq  nethermost 

Gr.  ataa  under 
it 

Al.  dtrdgtdd    1 
come  down 

Gr.  aryarpoiKt  I 
descend 

Gr.  ammtU  <  atmut 

Al.  d'chi  below 

downwards 

Al.  a'chidni  un- 
der it 

Gr.  a'terpopa  I 
go  down 

Gr.  arquppara  I 
bring  It  down 

AhramvuVkdutdkAI 
throw  it  down 

Al.  achimne  un- 
der me 

*tim 

1 

*timak 

*lini&i 

Gr.  time  body;    in- 
land 

timaane  in  the 
inland 

Al.      t'mdthink 
dried  fish 

Gr.  Hmerhefi  near- 
est to  tne  in- 

Gr.   timmut     land- 
wardb(onthe»ea) 

land 

Al.  Vmd  torso,  body 

ftmt'a  his  body 

«atc 

♦airo/  or  *a!wak 

^airata 

Gr.  amna  <  •avma 
he  in  the  north 

Gr.    'at«i»i«  In 
the  north 

Gr.  awammut  out- 
wards 

Gr.  atcaiaaTieouir 
side  of  it 

Gr.    arra  <  *atr^a 
^               there  in  the  north 

* 

Gr.atro^atothe 
north 

Al.  a'wdnS  over 
there     some- 
where 

Gr.awiLUq  out- 
ermost 

Gr.atra^^afrom 
the  north 

Gr.auxi/<T9,inpl. 

Gr.  atraadt  blad- 
der' 

Al.a'wfli'fiiover 
there 

•uipa-*ut£»o,  *ti*ifXo 

Gr.        awannaq 
north  wind 

(♦«)?-«ttu?  (or  uwx)? 

♦«ira* 

^             Gr.  ttTW  he  there 

Lab.  uFFa  or  uxjira 
there 

Lab.  u2>ra  perhaps 

Al.  6nd  he 

GT.wwane  there; 
oopa  <  ^uwo- 
9a(?)tothere; 
ooma  <  ♦mm'o- 
ma(?)  of  him 
there;  u^xoo- 
na     through 
there 

ti'MYi^t?*    from 
there 

Al  'hwdn^here; 
hirdki'in  from 
here 

/ 

^Gr.  iannerulB.  crossbar. 

*awataq  means  properly  something  that  has  its  flack  outside;  i.  e.,  on  the  deck  of  the  kayak. 
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Bases 


Vocalic  or  conso- 
nantal 


•to-tax(?) 

Lab.  taffva<*taXFat 
then 


tab. 


there 


tagga 
neitis 


[tax.'d] 


♦ta</ 
Gt.tatta 


•ma 
Al.  mdntdk  It  la  here 

Al.  mdh&n  hence 
by  this  way  (cf. 
Gr.  maona  through 
here) 


Or.  nuuw^thls  Is—; 
here  is— 

Gr.  mcmruK,  *m(Una 
this  one 


M.  tamadja  surely 


8ta«rel 
(a, «,  o) 


*utpa-*uwe 

Gr.    uwaya    I; 
utoa^tU  we 

Al.    kwAnff    I ; 

hVfAnkiitd  we 
Al.  Aii;^  I'.hwen- 

gdotme 


Haor^tao 


Lab.  idva<  too- 
va  then,  fx>  it 
wa« 

Gr.  taatoa  so  it 
was 

Gr.  taa»na<c 
*t<iona  he 
there 


Gr.tdMaitiA- 
it  iB  enough 

Gr.  idttsane 
there;  Uissoo- 
tia  through 
there 


*mcui-mao 

QT,maane  here 

Gr.  maia»ma< 
maona  through 
here 


Derlyative  stems 


8ta«eII 
(*»  t.  P) 


*uwap    or   *utDat 
or*ttiMil; 

Gr.  ti'todiimi^  to 
me 

Gr.tt'toOAaofour 

Al.    ^hwan^nfin 
tome 


*7iiatja-^naJtjo 
Gr.  moMa 

Gr.  ma««am« 
certainly,  of 
course 

Gr.  matuma'^ 
matuma  of 
this  here 


Stage  lU 

(7) 


Stage  IV 


Hao90 


Gr.  taaemMwrna  of 
him  there 


tdsaa-^ya    from 
tliere 


I 


*maak 


nuM^^a  from 
here 

maanna<  *ma- 
a4rminow,the 
present  mo- 
ment 


*ma^ak 

Gr.  fnasaaiktU 
now,  for  the 
time  being 


§  16.  Classes  of  Words 

The  lines  of  demarcation  between  classes  oi  words  are  vague,  because 
a  great  many  of  the  inflectional  and  derivative  endings  (suffixes)  are 
common  to  words  that  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  belonging  to 
separate  classes,  such  as  nouns  and  verbs.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
can  not  assert  that  the  evolution  of  this  language  has  not  tended 
toward  a  fixed  grouping  of  some  of  the  suffixes  around  certain  classes 
of  words  (e.  g.,  demonstratives;  temporal  particles;  the  terms  i  .and 
thou;  whole  and  alone).    No  doubt  the  Eskimo  language  shows 
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a  tendency  similar  to  that  of  our  own,  of  distinguishing  between 
nouns  and  verbs;  but  this  tendency  has  been  crossed  by  other  tenden- 
cies toward  demarcation  which  partially  neutralize  the  former,  as  will 
become  evident  in  the  following  discussions. 

Accordingly,  instead  of  basing  the  distinction  between  Eskimo  word- 
classes  on  the  same  principles  as  those  of  Latin  grammar,.  I  have 
chosen  to  depart  from  the  category  of  the  latter  without  completely 
giving  up  its  technical  terms  of  expression,  which  are  useful  because 
they  are  easily  understood.  In  all  branches  of  science,  when  pro- 
ceeding from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  it  is  necessary  to  interpret 
the  latter  in  the  light  of  the  former. 

Following  this  method,  we  may  distinguish  between  the  following 
classes  of  words: 

a.  Base-Wokds 

T    TIT    J       -i.!.  J!  n  x     •    1  •      fl-  Nouns  Ullo  house,  ateq  name). 
I.  Words  with  full  typical  m-  J  «    it    u  /  -7  •  a 

^      .  ^^  -<  2.  Verbs  (^A:^^««>y  IS  IN,  a^«rp<?^  GOES 

L         down). 

II.  Words  with  defective  inflection  {tamaq  all,  wjoa/i^a  i,  the  numer- 
als, etc.). 

III.  Words  with  atypical  inflection:  demonstrative  and  interrogative 

words  (uTia  he  there,  kina  who). 

''1.  Interjections. 

IV.  Words  without  any  inflection  J  2-  Particles,  temporal(?a9«  when), 

^  modal    {qanorioq     utinam), 

L         local  {;\iFFa  there),  etc. 

p.  Suffixes  (Actual  and  Obsolete) 

I.  Common  to  all  kinds  of  words. 
II.  Confined  to  certain  groups  of  words. 

INFLECTION  (§§  17-60) 

Typical  Inflection  (§§17-44) 

§17.  JPlural  and  Dual  Infleetlon 

This  is  the  most  general  kind  of  inflection  in  the  Eskimo  language, 
applying  to  all  sorts  of  words  with  the  exception  of  particles  and 
interjections. 
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There  are  two  set  of  typical  signs  of  the  plural  common  to  both 
nouns  and  verbs.  Here  we  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  first  set,  or  the 
pure  dual  and  plural  endings.  The  dual  or  plural  signs  of  the  other 
set  are  closely  connected  with  or  incorporated  into  the  other  inflec- 
tional endings,  for  which  reason  they  have  been  more  or  less  com- 
pletely united  with  them  in  form  as  well  as  in  meaning:  e.  g.,  the 
plural  n  in  iLLune  in  the  houses,  as  compared  with  the  m  in  iLLume 
IN  THE  house;  or  k  in  emikJcu  my  sons,  as  compared  with  r  in  emera 

MY  SON. 


West  Greenland  . 


Sln^rular 

a     0    e 

q     k     t 


Dual 

(by  adding  ^)  ai-    tJc    ik 
(by  substitution)    k 


Plural 

at    tU    it 
t 


Examples: 

Nouns:  nuna  land 

iLLo  house 

issacye 
Verbs:  atoraa  he  using  it 

atorpog  it  is  used 


nunak  two  lands 
iLLuk  two  houses 
uaik  two  eyes 
atoTdok  they  two 

using  it 
aiorpyJc  they  two 

are  used 
atorik  he  using  two 


nundt  lands 

iLLtit  houses 

i»sit  eyes 

(Uoradt  they  us- 
ing it 

atorput  they  are 
used 


Baffin  land 


a^ 


Singular 


(f  >jv*     k^>rp 


^ 
n^ 


Dtial 


H'yv 


10 


Plural 


^">n" 


Examples: 

^nuna  land  (Boas  VI,  109) 

^igdlu  house  {ihid,^  101) 

^ ale' rise  stocking  {ibid.,    98); 

anvire  wind  {ibid.,  99) 
^tvlugaq  raven  {ibid.,  113) 
^nigim  south  wind  (Gr.  nipeg); 

nirdlirn  goose  (Boas  I,  664), 

cf .  Gr.  nevLeq 
^ugjuk  a  thong-seal  (Boas  VI, 

114) 


''irdninff  son  {ibid.,  102) 
^angun  paddle  (Boas  I,  659) 
^patalaugVuk  let  us  two  strike 

(Boas  II,  347) 
^^inung  nvagong  tikitong  two 

men  are,coming(Boas  1,621) 
^^qingmit  dogs  (Boas  VI,  105); 

ujarpd    he    searches    for 

them  {ibid.) 
^^tigmidjen  the  birds  (Boas  II, 


340) 


Mackenzie     river!      a* 
(cf .  Petitot  p.  L)|  ^  >  jv* 
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Examples: 

^  tgiUa  weather 

•  i/?^w7i  oar 

'  epklo  intestines 

■ 

^^7iunak    two    lands    (Petitot 

'  apni  woman 

XLIX) 

^  taleph  arm 

"  atekpepk  two  names  (iiirf.,  L) 

^  atefl  name 

^^tupapkp    two    tents    (ihid,^ 

•t^yapo^  stone 

XLTX) 

^  apafl  father 

"nt/waHands;  tupkpeit  tents; 

*  aggut  man 

a?^^^  skins;  t^dZ?^^  days 

Singular 

Dual 

Plural 

laska    (see    Bar- 

a} 

w»     ^» 

num)    ... 

.  iV) 

>fc«     n« 

iV?)j»? 

^^«(7l") 

Examples: 

^sla  weather 

•  tydrdlutung^  see  Barnum  281- 

*  irkJdAl  evil 

282 

'^w^^half 

^chivoaqka  my    upper   front 

^9ne  [mi\  its  bank  or  edge 
^puyok  smioke  k^[q\i 
*  ingrik  mountain 
^ippUn  native  spoon  or  ladle 
^oha'nasun  native  knife 
^slin  whetstone 
"^ sndk  the  banks  (dual);  cf.  also 
Barnum  283 


teeth  (Barnum  6);  cf.  the 

verb  forms 
^^nu7iat  village  (lands) 
^^ingrit  mountains 
"  n  occurs  as  plural  sign  only 

in    the    numerals:    stdrnM 

four,  etc.  (Barnum  219) 


In  the  Greenland  dialects  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns  is 
often  accompanied  by  change  of  stress:  e.  g., 

a'vieq  a  skin  pi.  'armnit 

The  dual  form  is  much  less  used  than  the  plural;  and  I  think  a  great 
many  nouns  are  never  used  in  the  dual,  this  form  being  replaced  by 
the  plural.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  few  words  that  occur 
only  in  the  dual  form:  e.  g., 

"tnarLvk  two;  marLoyyuik  two  small  ones 

jpu880ok  the  claw  of  a  crayfish;  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger 

isBaa^k  goggles 

The  following  words  are  collective  plurals: 

attM  a  dung-hill  nassat  the  stomach 

noTLut  ligature  qaJtlxxat  the  back  (of  man  or 

uLLut  a  bird's  nest  (especially  animal) 

the  down  in  the  nest) 


arssaimerit  aurora  borealis 
pan^tit  a  paddle 
nuFFtt  a  bird-dart 

44877*'— Bull.  40,  pt  1—10 64 


assaaH  the  hand  {Kassak  a  fin 

ger) 
umiat  the  boat  rowed  by  women 

(  <  umiaq  the  emptv  boat) 
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Examples  of  words  that  form  no  plural  are: 

orssoq  blubber  oquJc  mould 

nUak  freshwater  ice  nuaJc  snot 


Nouns  (§§  18-29) 

§  18.    CLASS  I.  PLUBAL  INFLECTION  WITHOUT  SHIFT  OF  STRESS 

The  examples  given  in  §  17  show  that  two  principles  are  applied  in 
the  formation  of  the  plural, — single  addition  of  the  plural  sign  to  the 
singular  form;  and  substitution  of  the  plural  sign  for  the  final  conso- 
nant. We  observe  the  first  principle  in  illo^  pi.  iLLut\  the  latter,  in 
uLLoq^  pi.  uLLut,  In  the  latter  instance,  t  has  been  substituted  for  q. 
These  two  principles  may  be  observed  in  the  whole  inflectional  treat- 
ment of  the  noun. 

On  the  whole,  the  plural  stems  of  the  nouns  are  prototypes  of  their 
inflection.  Many  nominal  stems  are  affected  by  a  shift  of  stress  in 
the  plural,  which  has  often  been  followed  by  phonetic  shifting  in  the 
stems  of  the  words.  We  shall  first  treat  words  that  show  no  shift  of 
stress. 

The  plural  ending  is  regularly  ^,  but  in  some  cases  it. 


1. 


Singular 

pana 
tutto 

8186 


ft. 


qaqqaq 
apakkoq 
gimmeq 
tikippoq 


Plural 

pandt 
tuttut 

8l8tt 


qaqqat 
a^akkiU 
qimmit 
tikipput  (they) 


knife 
reindeer 
fox's  den 


hill,  mountain 

pagan  priest 

dog 

he  has  come 


3. 


-it  is  added  to  the  consonantal  stem  (i.  e.,  the  absolutive)  of  words 
ending  in  t  (which  ^,  when  following  an  ^,  is  regularly  changed 
into  8  [cf .  §  8])  and  to  the  absolutive  of  certain  words  that  end 
in  -eq  and  -Ik  (the  q  and  k  being  changed  into  r  and  ^  [cf.  §  4]). 


Singular 

Plural 

8dn7idt 

8a7indtit 

tool 

m^rqut 

merqutit 

needle 

SlLLtt 

sihLisit 

whetstone 

§18 
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4. 


S. 


Singular 

Ph2»l 

tkeg 

ikerit 

bay,  sound 

emeq 

ement 

son 

tikeq 

tikerit 

forefinger 

iLLeq 

iLLerit 

sleeping-place     in    the 
house 

uppik 

upp&Qit 

owl 

ntJsik 

nuksf^ii 

sinew,  tendon 

nurniik 

mamipit  or  mamit 

the  fleshy  side  of  a  hide 

i^kkik 

i^kkiyit 

gum 

assik 

dsseyit 

image,  picture 

S*    'it  is  added  to  the  vocalic  stem  of  many  words  that  end  in  k  in  the 
absolutiye  case: 

Singular  PI  oral 

unnuk  unnuit  night 

ifmk  inuit  or  innuit  man  (human  being) 

asaaJc  dsaaaH  ( <  assait)  finger 

7«     -it  is  added  to  many  words  that  end  in  cuj  in  the  absolutiye,  espe- 
cially to  all  words  ending  in  -inncuf  and  -ttiag: 

Singnlar  Plural 

Borqaq  BorqaaH  whalebone 

utorqaq  tUorqaaH  old  (man  or  wonian) 

nad^jaa^niiaq  naa^jaa^nruuiH  only  a  gull 

<  naa^ja  +  iyinaq 

umidttiaq  umidtt(iaH<umidt+    a  medium-sized  boat 

<  umiaq  -f  ttidq        ttaait  <  ttiaait 

8*     -it  is  added  to  some  words  ending  in  -oq  or  -eq  in  the  absolutiye 
case: 

Singular  Plural 

nnloq  mdoot  <  *fi  uloit  rump 

iLoTLeq  ilovLeet  <  *  iloi^Leit        i  n  nermost 

§  19.  CLASS  n  (a).  PLUBAL  INFLECTION  WITH  SHIFT  OF  STBESS 

The  following  nouns  all  agree  in  haying  in  the  singular  strong  stress 
on  their  final  syllable,  and  weak  stress  on  the  preceding  syllable;  but 
in  the  plural  the  latter  becomes  strongly  stressed,  and  accordingly,  as 
a  rule,  lengthened  (cf.  §  3).  The  stress  shifts,  being  thrown  back 
toward  the  beginning  of  the  word;  and  this  shifting  is  combined  with 
a  change  of  the  quantity  of  the  sounds  of  the  last  two  syllables,  the 
short  consonant  between  them  being  either  geminated  or  changed,  or 
displaced  by  a  uvular,  in  the  pluml. 

§19 
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Singular 

Pluial 

a'meq 

'ammit 

skin,  hide 

i'maq  the  sea 

'immat 

places   of  open    water 
(in  the*  ice) 

na'jioq 

'7iannut 

bear 

safnik 

'sannit  or  sayyit 

dost 

Tca'mik 

'I'cmimit 

boot 

n'mik 

'utmnit  or  uygit 

beard 

uwi'nik 

u'vnnnit  or  u'wiyf^it 

flesh  (of  a  living  animal) 

awa'taq 

a'wattdt 

• 

a  buoy 

ftaalu'tdq 

'taaHuttM 

little  sled^ 

11,  \n  the  next  following  examples  the  penult  consonant  of  the  words 
becomes  unvoiced  in  the  plural: 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Singular 

Plural 

isi'^jak 

i\sikkdt 

foot 

'ncuila'yciq 

'naaJlaldkivt 

one  who  is  obeyed,  mas- 
ter 

'aLLci'yaq 

'aLLokfkdt 

letter 

^le^yaq 

'nixxdt 

a  snare,  gin 

ijate'r^ak 

qa'tixxat 

back  (of  man) 

talle<i 

'taLLit 

arm 

ultalUq 

u'kcLLLit 

hare 

ma'llh 

'inaLLit 

wave,  billow 

'nattora'lik 

'natto'raLLit 

eagle 

a'loq 

'aLLut 

sole 

ui'loq 

vUhLut 

mussel 

ana'loq 

a'scLLLut 

place  of  the  harpoon- 
line  on  the  kayak 

n  u'jaq 

'nt^^^a^  (South  Gr.= 
nviisdt) 

hair 

hi-jak 

'kutt&t 

loin 

vara'jdq 

'noiroMat 

bait 

§19 
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IS. 


16. 


Singular 

Plural 

nafsaq 

'ndttdt  (South  Gr. 
natsdt) 

hood,  cap 

Td'saq 

'kittdt 

anchor 

tafseq 

'tdttit 

lake 

o'qaa^seq 

o'qdaHsit 

word 

qoya'seq 

qo'ydWit 

neck 

apiaq 

a'jussdt 

boil 

fSaatu'aq 

'saa'tus'sdt 

crab 

kani'oq 

ha'nissut 

sea-scorpion 

ilvli'aq 

ilu'lisadt 

iceberg 

'ixxi'aq 

'ix'xmdt 

throat,  gullet 

qaaerfiaq 

qaae'yissdt 

Phoca  vitulina 

napari'aq 

napa'rusdt 

upright,  rear  piece  of 
the  sledge 

nu'TcappVaq 

nu^p'pusdt 

bachelor 

In  the  last-mentioned  examples  the  8%  of  the  plural  seems  to  have 
originated  from  a  semi-vowel  (or  j)  that  has  become  audible 
between  the  vowels,  instead  of  the  hiatus  of  the  singular;  so 
that,  for  instance,  hqfnissut  has  developed  from  a  plural  form 
kanijjut^  corresponding  to  a  singular  Jcani'joq^  which  form  may 
sometimes  really  be  heard  instead  of  kanioq.  The  shift  j>8 
has  been  treated  in  §  6. 


17. 


18. 


Singular 

iwik 
sa'wik 


qi'pik 

inu\oaq 

tulu'waq 


Plural 

'saFFit  or  sa'weet 


'qMkit 

i'nukkdt 

tu'lukkdt 


grass,  reed 
knife,  iron 

feather-bed,  blanket 

toe 

raven 


§20.  CLASS   n  (b).    PLTJBAL   INFLECTION   AFFECTED  BT  RETBO- 

GBESSIVE  UVTJLABIZATION' 

In  the  following  examples  (nos.  19-24)  the  plural  stems  admit  a 
uvular  which  causes  a  shifting  of  vowel  (uvular  mutation)  in  their 
penultima. 


» See  S 12,  p.  998. 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


Singular 

Plural 

sio'raq  [8iorAq\ 

si'orqat  [«i>j/A^] 

sand,  granule 

pialraq 

pi'arqat  [j>iAq:at] 

a  young  one 

o'qaq 

'orqat  [oq:dt] 

tongue 

talefroq 

ta'lerqut  [talEq:  t^] 

foi*e-paw  of  a  seal 

a'teq  {atEq\ 

'arqit  [Aq  :  it\ 

name 

na'teq 

'narqit 

floor,  bottom 

jpa'teq 

'parqit 

marrow 

i[teq 

'erqit 

anus 

qi'teq 

'qerqit 

center,  middle 

mi'teq 

'merqit 

eider-duck 

i'peq 

'^qqit 

dirt,  filth 

tu'peq 

'to^qqit  or  'tarqit 

tent 

Uu'weq 

i'loR^Rit  or  iloRJtit 

grave 

7ii'^<?^  (South  Gr.)  'nenRit 

south  wind 

qa'tik 

'qaRRit  or  'qakkit 

bird's  breast 

a!leq 

'avLit 

harpoon-line 

qo'^vHeq 

qoy'orLxt 

cabbage 

i'meq 

'erf)it 

lake 

flrri'neq 

'ar'Feryit 

six 

ni'meq 

'neryit  or  nennit 

binding,  string 

qa'neq 

'qaniit 

mouth 

sda^neq 

'saa^ryit  or  saa^mit 

bone 

n'neq 

'oryit  or  omit 

arm-pit 

$21.  CLASS 

m.  IBBEGULAB  PLUB. 

AL  INFTJSOnON 

Plural  inflection  on  irregularly  amplified  stems,  without  any  shift- 
ing of  stress  (aside  from  the  single  exception  qo'jaq)^  takes  place  in 
the  following  noun^: 


25. 


SinjBUlar 

qa'joAi 


26. 


ka'laaleq 
moliieeldq 

§21 


Pluial 

'qahindt 


ka'ldaLLit 
ma'neeLLdt 


kayak 

a  South  Greenlander 
uneven  land  or  ice 
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»r. 


28. 


29. 


Singular 

'qaateq 

'meeraq 

a!kunneq 

Plural 

'qawrqit 

'vi^erqat 

a'koryit 

ferrule 

child 

interval 

pooq 
xCnaa/i 

puxxut 
u'naRRdt 

bag  (cf.  k\.  pugyaraJc) 
harpoon-shaft 

aaq 
naaq 
i-Qoll^iaq 
'anno'raaq 

atsit 

ndssdt  abdomen 

iya^ldssdt 

'anno'rassdt 

sleeve  (Al.  ^aynraJc) 
(the  skin  of)  the  belly 
window 
shirt,  dress 

30. 


The  suffixes  -rfuaq  little,  -sttaq  gbeat,  and  -aluaq  former,  eub, 
form  their  plurals  by  changing  -uaq  into  -uit:  e.  g., 


Singular 

nv/na/Qf)\iaq 

rvunarsuaq 

nunapaluaq 


Plaral 

nxmai)7)uit 

nnnar»uit 

7iunapaluit 


a  little  land 
a  great  land 
former  land 


S22.  CHABACTEBI8TICS  OF  THE   IBBEGTJLABITIES  IX  THE   FOR- 
MATION OF  THE  PLUBAL 

The  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns  is  very  irregular,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  plural  forms  all  end  in  t.  The  chief  ele- 
ment in  these  irregular  formations  is  a  shift  of  the  word-stress,  com- 
bined with  a  consonantal  increase  in  the  stem  of  the  word.  From 
this  we  may  conclude  that  there  must  be  some  connection  between 
these  phenomena.  Since  the  psychical  factor  must  be  considered  the 
prvmtis  motor  in  the  life  of  the  language,  we  see  the  cause  of  the  quan- 
titative change  in  the  shift  of  the  stress.  I  have  set  forth  elsewhere 
(Thalbitzer  I,  §  34)  how  I  think  this  differentiation  in  the  formation  of 
the  plural  may  be  explained.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
general  principle  of  the  plural  inflection  by  adding  t  or  it  has  ever 
been  set  aside,  or  had  to  struggle  with  some  other  principle,  but  in 
certain,  words  the  plural  ending  it  was  added  after  the  full  singular 
stem  (the  absolutive)  of  the  word  instead  of  after  the  vocalic  stem: 
e.  g.,  instead  of  making  mallk  a  wave  assume  the  regular  plural 
form  maliit^  the  ending  it  was  added  after  the  final  k^  no  matter  if  this 
k  properly  pointed  out  the  singularity  of  the  notion;  and  thus  a  new 

§22 
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plural  form,  malikit^  was  introduced.  The  I*  that  came  to  be  between 
vowels  changed  to  g^  and  maliglt  lost  the  vowel  of  jts  central  syllable 
when  the  stress  was  drawn  back  to  the  first  syllable,  malgit  became 
maLLit  in  Greenland,  the  l^  (or  Ixl)  being  assimilated  into  one  sound. 
In  the  same  manner  I  think  most  of  the  geminated  consonants  in  plu- 
rals have  originated  from  the  final  syllable  of  the  singular,  the  terminal 
consonant  (q  or  k)  of  this  syllable  having  been  retained  in  the  plural. 
In  7nm^  kk,  ll,  etc.,  then,  two  different  consonants  appear  assimilated 
in  accordance  with  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  language,  but  each  of  them 
maintaining  its  existence  in  the  lengthening  (gemination)  of  the  sound. 

§23.  ABSOLT7TIVE  AKD  BELATIVE 

The  relative  case,  or  /?-case,  of  nouns  is  formed  by  adding  jp  or  up 
to  the  same  stem  of  the  noun  as  that  from  which  the  plural  is  formed. 
In  most  instances,  in  foiming  this  case,  the  plural  sign  t  is  simply 
replaced  by  p. 

By  the  addition  of  the  p,  the  a-stems  take  the  ending  -ap ;  the 
e^-stems  'Up',  the  6-stems,  -ip;  e  g., 

Abflolutive  Belative 

am(iq  woman  aniap  of  the  woman 

nuna  land  nunap  of  the  land 

ayakJcoq  shaman  ar^akkup  of  the  shaman 

ihho  house  ihLup  of  the  house 

tcileq  arm  taLLip  of  the  arm 

isse  Yi8e\  or  \i'8e\  eye  is^ip  of  the  eye 

-i/?  is  added  after  those  words  that  end  in  t  in  the  absolutive  (cf. 
§  18.3):  e.  g., 

AlMolutive  Relatiye 

a'Qut  man,  male  ayutlp  of  the  man 

-up  is  the  relative  ending  of  all  the  nouns  of  the  series  nos.  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  30  (§§  18-21):  e.  g., 

Absolutive  Relative 

efmeq  son  emerup  of  the  son 

innk  man  inoop  of  man  {<invrup) 

iserrlk  entrance  iserprnp  of  the  entrance 

nunapaluaq  former  land  nunayaloop  of  the  former  land 

7iateq  floor  narqup  of  the  floor 

tupeq  tent  to^qqup  of  the  tent 

§23 
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In  the  western  dialects,  m  stands  for  p  in  this  grammatical  function: 


Alaska 

(Barnum  13) 

{Ibid.,  33) 
Mackenzie  river 
(Petitot   XLix) 
xxxiv) 


num  dehddne  beneath 

the  house 
chikum  illoane  of  the 

ice  in  its  interior 
sldm  of  the  world 
7}  imam  of  the  land 
tupkib  of  the  tent 
anopem  of  the  wind 

§  24.  LOCAL  CASES 


Greenland  imp  ataane 

Greenland  sikup  iluaiie 

Greenland  sUap 
Greenland  nunaj> 
Greenland  to^qqup 
Greenland  aw^W/;  or 
anojLJLup 


The  local  case-endings  are  alike  in  the  singular  and  the  plural,  but 
they  are  added  to  different  stems  of  inflection,  the  nominal  stem 
in  the  singular  ending  in  t/i,  in  the  plural  in  n.  This  is  the  same 
in  the  Greenland  and  in  the  Alaska  dialects.  Only  the  prose- 
cutive case  is  excepted;  since  in  the  singular  it  shows  a  consonantal 
stem  ending  in  k,  but  in  the  plural  either  a  lengthened  stem  ending  in 
'ts^  or  a  lengthened  suffix  {'flr^ui). 


Absolutive 

AUative 

Locative 

Ablative 

Instrumentalis 

Prosecutive 


Conformative 
or  /Equalis 

Absolutive 
Allative 

Locative 


Northwest  Greenland 
Singrular 

qaqqaq  mountain 

ut    qaqqaraut      to      the 
mountain 
e    qaqqa  in  e  in  the  moun- 
tain 

it    qaqqamit    from    the 
mountain 

ik    qaqqamik     by      the 
mountain 
kui    qaqqakkut    over    or 
through  the  moun- 
tain 

tut    qaqqutut  like  a  moun- 
tain 

Plural 

qaqqat  mountains 
ut    qaqqannt      to       the 
mountains 
e    qnqqane  in  the  moun- 
tains 


un 


Southwest  Alanka 
.  Singular 

IngHk  mountain 
(Barnum  10) 

in^Hifii'm  [lyri- 
mxin\ 

ingrlme  [iff rime] 


uk    IngrlmiXk    [ipri- 
7md']ov[-m7k]i 
kim    Ingrlkan     [iyri- 
kufi] 

tun    Ingj^Uun      [ipri- 
tu?}] 

Plural 

Ingrlt  mountains 
un     ingrlnu?). 

e    liigrXne 


§24 
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Ablative 

U 

Northwest  Greenland 
Plural 

qaqqanit    from    the 
mountains 

Southwest  Alaska 
Plural 

? 

Instrumentalis 

ik 

qaqqanik      by      the 
mountains 

uk    IngHniik 

Prosecutive  * 

iyiU 

qaqqatiyut  over  the 
mountains 

t^hun    ingrldhUn  [i^yrit- 
t^huri] 

Confonnative 
or  i^ualis 

Absolutive 

tut 

qaqqattut     like    the        tun    IngrUtUn 
mountains 

Northwest  Greenland 
Singular                                            Pluitd 

iLLo    a    house,    the        tLLut      houses,      the 

house 

houses 

AUative 

'Ut 

tLLumut  to,  into,  the 

tLLunut  to,  into,  the 

house 

houses 

Locative 

-e 

iLLume  in  the  house 

tLLune  in  the  houses 

Ablative 

-!t 

iLLumit     from     the 

iLLunit      from      the 

house 

houses 

InstrumeDtalis 

^ik 

iLLumik    by    (with) 
the  house 

tLLunik  by  (with)  the 
houses 

Prosecutive  -hut 

^'put 

iLLukkut  through  the 
house 

iLLtitipnt  through  the 
houses 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  irregularity,  or  of  deviation  from  this 
type  of  inflection,  arising  by  the  retention  of  the  final  consonant  of 
the  absolutive  case  in  the  other  cases,  this  consonant  being  assimilated 
with  the  initial  consonant  of  the  case-suffix.  Accordingly,  only  such 
words  as  end  in  a  consonant  in  the  absolutive  singular  may  show  irregu- 
larities; e.  g.,  uLLoq^  which  retains  its  final  ^,  assimilated  into  r  in 
four  of  the  singular  cases,  but  is  quite  regular  in  the  plural. 

Plural  (regular) 


Absolutive 

AUative 

Locative 

Ablative 


uLMit  days 
uLLunut  to  the  days 


Singular 

uLLoq  a  day,  the  day 

uLLormut  to  the  day 

uLLonne  in  the   day,  on     uLLune  in  the  days 

the  day 
uLLormlt  from  the  day 


Instruraentalis     uLLonnik  with  the  day 


uLLunit  from  the  days 
uLLunik  with  the  days 


Prosecutive  uLLukkut  in  or  through     it^LLutiT^ut    through     the 

the  day  days 

Note:  uLLonne  on  that  day;  uLLume  to-day. 

» The  prosecutive  plural  ends,  in  Southwest  Greenland,  in  -iigut  (= Labrador),  which  fonn  Is  nearer 
to  the  Alaska  -Uhun  (or  Uxun'i)  than  is  the  north  Greenlandic  form. 

§21 
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Other  examples: 

nalPeq  floor 
na't^errrmt  to  the  floor 
naJt^ernie  (or  narqane)  on  the 
floor 


^meq  fresh  water 
i'mennut  to  the  water 
i'menne  in  the  water 
hnikkut  through  the  water 

Words  ending  in  -Leq  (local  superlative  ending): 


'uJchiq  front  wall  of  house 
'ukkannut  to  the  front  wall 
ukkaiTne  at  the  front  wall 

ukkaJckut   through    the  front 

wall 
ukkatinut  through  the   front 

walls 


%i!uLLeq  the  foremost  one 
si'nLLenne  at  the  foremost  one 
sitiLLermik  firstly 


kiy'uLLeq  the  last  one 
kip'uLLerme  at  the  last  one 
kiT^'uLLermtk  the  last  time 


iloTLeq  the  innermost  one  'kiLLeq  the  most  western  one 

yiorLerm.it  from  the  innermost  one 

ilorLemiit  to  the  innermost  ones  'kiLLermut  to  the  most  western 

one 
UorLikkut  through  the  innermost    'kiLLikkut  through   the  most 

one  western  one 

iloTLertiyut  through   the  inner-    klLLertlT^ut  through  the  most 

most  ones  western  ones 

§25.  LOCAL  CASES— Continued 

In  nouns  ending  in  -k  this  sound  has  been  assimilated  by  the  forma- 
tive endings: 


Absolutive    . 

Allative    .     . 
Locative  .     . 
Instrumentalis 
Prosecutive  . 
Conformative 


Singular 

sawik  a  knife 

smoinunut 
sawlmme 
sawhmnik 
aawikkut 
saw  I  tt  at 


Singular 

katak  inner  doorway  in 
the  house 

katammut 

katainiae 

katainmik 

katakkut 

katattut 


Examples: 

'sarpiminik  by  means  of  the  tail  (of  a  whale)  {<sarpikj 
uilu'Ummut  to  the  mussel-place  ( <  u!hdik  place  where  there  are 

mussels) 
nooinmit  from  the  point  of  land  ( <  nook) 
inuttut  as  a  human  being  (especially  Eskimo)  (</w!^^') 

§25 
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Nouns  ending  in  -t  either  retain  this  sound  in  assimilated  ^hape 
in  the  singular  declension,  or  form  their  cases  on  a  lengthened  stem 
{rte)\  e.  g., 

apu^  snow  on  the  earth  (a/>w77i?7i?/^,  apumme^  apummiJc) 

oommat  heart  {oomjnamiaik  or  oommatimik  by  the  heart;  oomm-a- 

tinik  by  the  hearts;  oommatikkut  through  the  heart;  ooniina- 

titiput  through  the  hearts) 
nappaa^t  illness  (imppda^mmlt  or fiappaa^thnit  from  [bec-ause  of] 

illness;  n/ippaa^tinit  from  illnesses;  nappda^tikknt  through  ill- 

ness;  nappcui'^titiput  through  illnesses) 

A  few  words  ending  in  final  t  are  regularly  declined  after  the  type 
of  tLL()'^  e.  g.,  kamvieeximik  or  kaminimnik  with  the  boot-stretcher 
( <  kamviiuCy. 

All  nouns  belonging  to  Class  II  (§§  19-20)  and  most  of  the  nouns 
belonging  to  Class  III  (§  21)  form  their  local  cases,  both  singular  and 
plural,  on  the  plural  stem.  The  absolutive  case  stands  isolated  among 
these  formations,  being  apparently  irregular.  The  explanation  of 
this  fact  is  similar  to  the  one  set  forth  in  §  22,  and  I  have  treated  the 
question  more  full}'^  in  "A  Phonetical  Study,"  §  34. 


Slnsrular 

Plural 

Absolutive    .     . 

am4?^hide,  skin 

ammit 

(Relative)      .     . 

{ammip) 

(ammit) 

Allative   .     .     . 

ammiijiut 

a/m/minut 

Locative  .     .     . 

ammime 

avmdne 

Ablative  .     .     . 

ammimit 

a/mminU 

Instrumentalis  . 

ammimik 

wtmninik 

Prosecutive  .     . 

ammikkut 

a/mraiti'Qut 

Absolutive    .     . 

ujaraq  stone 

ujarqat 

(Relative)      .     . 

{ujarqap) 

{ujarqat) 

Allative   .     .     . 

ujarqamut 

ujarqanut 

Locative  .     .     . 

ujarqame 

ujarqane 

Ablative  .     .     . 

ujarqamit 

ujarqanit 

Instrumentalis  . 

ujarqamik 

ujarqanik 

Prosecutive  .     . 

ujarqakkut 

vjarqatiyxd 

Absolutive    .     . 

kooroq  valley,  ravine 

koorqut 

Allative   .     .     . 

koorqumut 

koorqxiniit 

Locative  .     .     . 

koorqurne 

koorqune 

Ablative  .     .     . 

koorqumit 

koorqunit 

Instrumentalis  . 

kfxyrqximik 

koorqunik 

Prosecutive  .     . 

koorqukkut 

koorqutiyub 
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Singular 

AbHolutive it^eroq  stale  urine 

Allative it^erqumut 

Locative it^erqume 

Ablative H^erqumit 

Instrumentalis li^erqumik 

Prosecutive it^erqukhut 


§  26.  FBBSONAL  OASES,  OR  POSSE SSIVB  IN7LE0TI0N,  OF  NOT7NS. 

1 

GREENLAND 

1 

Abwlutive 

1 

1 

Singular 

Relatiye 

1 

Singular  of 
the  noun 

1 

Plural  of 
the  noun 

1 
Dual         1 

Plural 

Dual 

iRt  per.  ffing.    . 

tra,  ro 

kka 

1 

ma 

ma 

mma 

2d  per.  sing.    . 

t 

tit 

kit                ! 

wa,rpU 

^vU 

ppU 

4th  per.  slngi  , 

ne 

ne 

nne 

1 

me 

me 

mme 

Ist  per.  pi.    .    . 

rput^  pput 

vmt^  ifut 

pput 

»tta 

Mta 

wnnuk 

2d  per.  pi.    .    . 

rse,  Bse 

ae 

sae 

^88e 

VMf 

wUik 

4th  per.  pi.  .    . 

rHk,  Uik 

tik 

Uik 

mik 

mik 

mmik 

8d  per.  sing.     . 

a 

ee 

k 

ata 

ita 

kU 

8d  per.  pi.    .    . 

at 

c,  et 

Viki<ffik) 

Ota 

isa 

kU 

ALASKA 

(BARNUM  1 

»-25)s 

1 

Singular 

Plural 

Dfial         i 

1 

Singular 

Plural 

Dual 

Ist  per.  slug.    . 

Ira 

nka 

rka 

ma 

ma 

mma 

2d  per.  sing.     . 

in 

tin 

rkin 

hp^,^fit 

rn 

rpU 

4th  per.  sing.    . 

ne 

ne 

njie 

me 

me 

mme 

Ist  per.  pi.    .    . 

wut,  hput 

put 

rput 

mta 

mta 

mmta 

2d  per.  pi.    .    . 

8€,  ze 

ce 

rce 

hpice,  fee 

pice,  fee 

rpice 

4th  per.  pi.  .    . 

jwy,  ziy 

tiv 

rCiy 

mip 

mii^ 

XBmiff 

3d  per.  sing.     . 

a,  e 

ai,e 

ak,  ik 

an,  in 

ajn 

rkin 

8d  per.  pi.    .    . 

at 

1    Ojfn,  ait 

1 

rkit 

1 
1 

ata,  <ta 

ajto 

rkda 

It  will  be  clear  from  this  synopsis  that  some  of  the  Greenland 
singular  and  plural  endings  must  be  accounted  for  in  the  dual  forms 
of  the  Alaska  dialect.  I  have  especially  in  mind  the  endings  begin- 
ning in  r{<q)^  rput  our,  rse  your,  rtiJc  their  own,  rjpit  op  thy, 
which  in  Greenlandic  indicate  the  singular  of  the  thing  owned;  in 
Alaska,  duality.  Likewise  the  Greenland  yik  their  own  two  ones, 
which  does  not  agree  in  form  with  the  Alaska  rket^  originally  must 
have  meant  their  two  selves'  two,  since  it  is  in  form  in  accord- 

» I  designate  by  •'  fourth  per»on  "  the  reflexive,  the  form  expressing  that  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence is  possessor. 

SI  have  here  hypothetirally  transcribed  the  paradigms  of  Barnum  in  accordance  with  my  own 
spelling  of  the  Eskimo  langmige. 
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ance  with  the  Alaska  possessive  suffix  of  this  meaning:  rklk  (in  the 
relative  rkenka).  The  dual  system  is  disappearing  in  Greenland,  but 
it  has  been  recorded  by  Paul  Egede  and  S.  Kleinschmidt,  so  that 
all  the  original  Greenland  forms  are  known.  I  have  only  cited  two- 
fifths  of  the  forms  in  the  synopsis  above  presented;  namely,  such  as 
express  duality  of  the  object  possessed.  The  other  forms  express 
duality  of  the  possessor:  e.  g., 


POSSESSIVE  DUAL  ENDINGS 


Greenland 

Alaska 

PoBseaior  dual 

Object  poflseRsed.    Absolutive 

1 

Object  ] 

possessed.    Ab 
Dual 

solutive 

Slngrular 

Dual              Plaral 

Singrular 

Plaral 

1st 

puk 

ppuk 

I 
wuk 

wuk 

rpitk 

puk 

2d 

tik 

itik 

tik 

zik 

Huk 

tuk 

8d 

k 

kik 

kik 

k                     Tk-ik 

kek 

4th 

? 

?                       ? 

zik 

fik 

fik 

Object  poflseased.   Relative 

Object  poffiessed.    Relative 

l8t 

y^muk 

»nnuk 

vnnuk 

muxnuk 

xmtuntik 

mtixntUb 

2d 

wttik 

^ik             ;    f^ik             ' 

hpitnk 

rpUuk 

pituk 

8d 

ata 

kit 

i»a 

nnvk 

rkinka 

kittka 

4th 

? 

? 

1 
? 

mumuk 

xmuxnuk 

muxnnk 

I 

In  the  absolutive  first  person  the  two  dialects  of  Greenland  and 
Alaska  apparently  have  interchanged  their  singular  and  plural  forms, 
puk  meaning  in  Greenland  our  two  selves'  one,  in  Alaska  thosb 
BELONGING  TO  OUR  TWO  SELVES,  and  "imk  vicc  versa.  The  doable 
duals  especially  (of  both  object  possessed  and  possessor)  have  been 
contracted  in  Greenland,  rp  being  assimilated  to  pp^  rt  to  tt^  etc.  The 
Greenland  JcH^  of  their  two  selves'  two,  may  be  the  remnant  of 
the  Alaska  rMn{ka)^  exactly  as  is  the  Greenland  dual  absolutive  kik  a 
remnant  of  the  Alaska  rkik^  whereas  the  last  syllable,  ka^  of  rkinka^ 
seems  to  be  a  special  suffix,  perhaps  formed  in  analogy  to  the  nka  of 
the  absolutive  plural  first  person.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  the 
relative  endings  of  the  fourth  person  in*  the  Alaska  dialect  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  first  person.  The  dual  forms  of  that  person  are 
probably  lost  in  the  Greenland  dialect. 

The  consistent  use  of  the  uvular  as  the  general  sign  of  the  dual  in 
the  Alaska  possessive  suffixes  is  worthy  of  notice,  while  in  the  other 
forms,  in  the  Alaska  dialect  as  well  as  in  the  others,  the  palatal  i  per- 
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forms  the  dual  function.  Does  this  fact  perhaps  justify  us  in  assum- 
ing that  the  uvular  (i.  e.,  q)  was  once  used  for  marking  the  dual  in  the 
Eskimo  language  ?     (cf .  §  17. ) 

f  27.  PABADIGM  OF  THE  POSSESSIVE  INFLECTION  OF  NOX7NS 

.GREENLAND  DIALECT 


Absolutive 

ilLO  HOUSE 

Relative 

iLLUp  or  THB  HOUSB 

ft 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular              Plural 

Ist  per.  sing.   . 
ad  per.  sing.    . 
4th  per.  sing.  . 

Istper.pl.  .    . 

'2dper.pl.  .    . 
4thper.pl..    . 

8d  per.  fling.    . 
8dpey.pl.  .    . 

iLLova  my  house 

iLLut  thy  house 

iLLune  his   own   (suus) 
house 

iLLorptU  our  house 

iLLorae  your  house 

iLLortik  their  own  (suus) 
house 

iLLtM  his  (EJUS)  house 

\iU9M    their     (boruk) 
I    house 

iLLukka  my  houses 
iLLutU  thy  houses 
iLLune  his  own  houses 

\iLLmofiU  or 

{.          ^       our  houses 

{iLLO'gVLt        J 

iLLu9t  your  houses 

iLLtUik      their      own 
houses 

iij,ue  his  ( BJUS )  houses 

J  t*itt«  or|  their  (bobum) 
[iLLue          houses 

iLLuma 
iLLuwit 
iLLume 

iLLuwtta 

iLLUVSK 

iLLumik 

iLLudta 
iLLumik 

iLLuma 
iLLutnt 
iLLume 

iLLWtta 

iLLuvtte 
iLLumik 

iLLUiM 

iUMmik 

It  will  be  noted  that  most  cases  are  formed  from  the  vocalic  stem  of 
the  word,  except  three;  namely,  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  plural 
possessive,  singular  object,  absolutive,  which  are  formed  on  a  length- 
ened consonantal  stem,  ^zLLoq^  as  if  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  the 
singular  of  the  object  (one  house)  as  against  the  plurality  of  the 
personal  endings  (our,  your,  their)  or  of  those  pluiul  cases  which 
end  in  vmt  {put)y  se,  tik. 

The  possessive  inflection  of  nouns  is  apparently  always  regular, 
because  the  endings  are  invariably  the  same.  The  peculiarities  in  the 
inflection  of  many  nouns  are  due  to  shifts  in  the  word-stems,  not  in 
the  endings  of  the  sufSxes.  Exceptions  are  such  occasional  assimila- 
tions of  the  initial  sounds  of  the  suffixes  as  follow  the  linking  to  dif- 
ferent stems:  e.  g.,  -itit  thy;  tLLutit  thy  houses;  -isU  in  uicisit  thy 
HUSBANDS  {<uwe)\  the  shifts  of  ^>^,  <?>w,a>d,  etc.  (cf.  §§6  and  10); 
aaq  A  sleeve,  aai<*aae  his  sleeves  {i<eJiis). 

Only  two  of  the  possessive  suffixes  have  alternating  forms  dependent 
on  the  word-stem  to  which  they  are  to  be  added: 

First  person,  singular  possessor;  singular  object  possessed,  abso- 
lutive, 7;a  or  ra 

Second  person,  singular  possessor;  singular  object  possessed, 
relative  W^,  or  rpit  or  pjpit 
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-ra  is  the  foiin  of  the  suffix  of  the  first  person  singular  my  in  such 
words  as  end  in  q  in  the  absolutive: 


emeq  a  son 
amciq  woman 
qarasoq  arrow 


emera  my  son 
amara  my  mother 
qarsaora  my  arrow 


All  words  ending  in  a  vowel  add  ya\  e,  g.,  iLLoyA  my  house. 

'Tfa  is  added  to   the  vocalic  stem  of    words  ending  in  k  in  the 
absolutive: 


panik  daughter 


panii)a  my  daughter 


Words  ending  in  t  in  the  absolutive  form  their  first  person  and 
some  of  the  other  personal  cases  on  a  longer  stem  ending  in  -te\ 


ayut  man 


ayuteya  my  father 


A  remarkable  fact  is  the  constant  identity  of  the  form  of  the 
second  person  singular  possessor,  singular  object  possessed,  absolu- 
tive {iLLut  THY  house)  and  of  the  plural  form  of  the  word  (tLLut 
houses).  There  is  probably  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Since  many 
words  form  irregular  plurals,  either  because  of  retention  of  the  ter- 
minal consonant  of  the  singular  or  owing  to  internal  changes  of  their 
stems  (of.  §  22),  the  same  irregularity  also  appears  in  their  second 
person  singular  forms: 


taleq  arm 
talia  his  arm 


taLLit  thy  ^Ttn^taLLit  arms 


§28.  UtREGULAR  POSSESSIVE  INFLECTION 

Following  are  some  deviations  from  the  typical  paradigm  given 
above: 

(a)  Many  words  ending  in  e  form  their  third  person  possessives  ex- 
actly as  if  they  were  vocalic  a-stems  (cf.  §  15  *tim). 

ise  Yue\  or  f^'-s^J  eyf:. 


Possessor 

Absolutive 

1 
1 

Singular 

imcUa 
isanta 

Relf 

itive 

Singu 

lar                       Plural 

Plural 

3d  per.  sing.    . 
8d  per.  pi.    .    . 

iftaai 

1     i»aai 

1 
1 

isaaisa 
tmza'wi 
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atfut  MAN,  FATHER  <  *  affute. 


PoflseMor 

[ 

1 

Abeolutive 

Relative 

Singular 

Ploral 

Singular 

Plural 

• 
iBt  per.  sing.    . 

3d  per.  sing.    . 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

0911^90 

aptOtt 

aputine 

aptOOeka 

apuiUa 

aputine 

III 

111 

apuHma 
apuHwU 
apuHme 

iBt  per.  pi.  .    . 
3dper.pl.   * 
4th  per.  pi. .    . 

apvierput 

aptUene 

aptUerHk 

aptUeptU 

aputtae 

apuHtik 

a9«A'«tta 
apuH^fste 
apuHmik 

aputMta 
aputivtte  ' 
apuHmik 

3d  per.  sing.    . 
Sd  per.  pi.   .    . 

aptUaa 
aputaat 

aptOaai 
aptUaaU 

aputaata 
aputaata 

aputaatta 
aputaaiaa 

In  some  of  i 

:he  pernonal  cases  this  word  has  double  forms,  its  stem- 

terminal  being  assimilated  with  the  sufSx-initial. 
4th  per.  sing,    ayutine^ayunne  his  (suus)  father 


4th  per.  pi. 
Ist  per.  pi. 
Ist  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  sing. 


ayutiTne^ayumme 
ayutimik = ar^  ummik 
ayuterpiU=ar)upput  our  father 
aiDutima = ayurnTna 
ayutiwit = aryuppit 


(h)  ta/leq  (pi.  'tdLLit)  arm. 


Ut  per.  ling.  . 

2d  per.  ring.  . 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

Ist  per.  pi.    .  . 

ad  per.  pi.     .  . 

4th  per.  pi.  .  . 

8d  per.  aing.  . 

8d  per.  pi.    .  . 


Absolut!  ve 


Relative 


Singular 


Ui'lera  my  arm 

tdLLit  thy  arm 

ytdLLine  or     \hls  or  her 
XtdLUOTtUine)    own  arm 

ta'lcrpui  our  arm 
t&'lerte  your  arm 

Wlertik  their  own  arm 

WUa  his,  her,  arm 
Wliai  their  arm 


Plural 


tdLLikka  my  arms 

UdLLine  orAhls,  her,  own 
/    taine      f    arms 

tdLLivnit  our  arms 

tdLLise  your  arms 

itdLLitik  ot\  their    own 
\    tdLLisikf 


Singular 


Plural 


arms 


{ 


td'lee  his  (ejus)  arms 

t&*leti  or  \  their  (  egrum) 
td'lee   f     arms 


tdLLima 

tdLLima 

tdLLiiwt 

• 

tdLLiirit 

tdLLime 

tdLLime 

tdLLivtia 

tdLLittUa 

tdLLi»88e 

tdLLi^sBe 

tdLLimik 

tdLLimik 

taliita 

ta'leeaa 

tdliata 

td'leeta 

Thus  the  word  taleq  is  in  most  of  the  personal  cases  declined  on  the 

plural  stem  tuLLe,  with  shifting  of  the  word-accent  and  change  of  the 

medial  consonant  {I  >  ll),  which  becomes  geminated  and  unvoiced  in 

the  forms  here  in  question. 

§28 
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The  following  nouns  are  declined  after  the  analogy  of  taleq: 


Sin^lar 

Plural  or  second  person  singular 

First  and  second  person  poasessiye 

a'loq     .    .    . 
a'meq    .    .    . 

qa'jaq   .    .    . 

'oLLiU  soles,  thy  sole:  au,ukka  my  soles 

'ammif  skins,  thy  skin;  ammivnd  our  skins 

ammiwit  of  thy  skin  (or  skins) 

'qainnat  kayaks,  thy  kayak;  qainnakka  my 
kayaks 

nu'jiui  .    .    . 

'nuUdt  hair,  thy  hair;  *nuUAtU  thy  hair  (pi.) 

</qaq     .    .    . 
o'qaavteq  .    . 

o'qqat  tongues,  thy  tongue 
o'qaa»fi8U  words,  thy  word 

o'qaavlnkka  my  words 

■ 

Third  and  fourth  person  ponesslTe 


oLLune  or  oLie  his  own  sole 


qainnine  their  own  kayak  (or  kayaka) 

1'nuttane  his  (own)  hair 
nu'jaai  his  (another  man's)  hair 
i/qaa  his,  its  tongue 


Most  of  the  words  that  end  in  one  of  the  suffixes  -paq^  -yak^  -i^o^, 
-raq^  -roq^  belong  here,  but  others  as  well;  for  instance, 


aLLayaq  something   written; 

a  letter 
isipak  (pi.  i'fdkkdt)  a  toe,  the 

foot 


iseraq  the  upper  part  of  the 

foot 
akeraq  enemy,  opponent 
inuwaq  a  toe  {i?iuwai  his  toes) 


Likewise  the  words  ending  in  -iaq  and  -icaq  (-luik);  e.  g., 

assiliaq  picture  nluak  cheek 

{c)  The  next  paradigm  is  peculiar,  in  that  the  third  person  is  declined 
on  the  plural  stem  throughout. 

a'teq  (pi.  'arqit)  a  name. 


Possessor 

Abflolutive 

• 

Relative 

1 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

Ist  per.  sing.  . 

aiera 

atikka 

aterma 

• 

atima 

2d  per.  sing.    . 

arqit 

atitit 

aterpit 

oHvU 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

oHne  or  arqe 

atine 

atermt 

aUme 

' 

Ist  per.  pi.   .  . 

aUrput 

atiumt 

otMtd 

atiwita 

2d  per.  pi.    .  . 

aterae 

atise 

ativgse 

aH^sse 

4th  per.  pi. 

aicHik 

atUik 

aicrmVc 

atimik 

3d  per.  sing.    . 

arqa 

arqe 

arqala 

arqita 

8d  per.  pi.    .   . 

arqat 

arqit  or  arqe 

1 

arqata 

arqi»a 

The  explanation  of  the  development  of  the  irregular  forms  has  been 
given  in  §  22. 
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This  is  the  method  of  declension  of  the  following  nouns: 


SiDgular 

Plural  or  second  person  singular 

* 

Third  person  poasessiTe    ■ 

Second  person  possesslTe 

a'ieq 

• 

'otllU  harpoon-lines,  thy  harpoon-line 

ariLa  {a'likka  my  harpoon-lines) 

na'teq. 

'narqqit  floors,  bottoms,  thy  floor,  bottom 

narqqa  {naterjnU  our  floor) 

pa'teg. 

*parqq[it  marrow  (pi.)*  thy  marrow 

parqqa 

qi'teq  . 

'qerqqit  middle^  mid-  (pi.),  thy  middle 

gerqqa 

i'teq    . 

erqqit  anus  (pi.),  thy  anus 

erqqa 

nt'meq 

*nermmU  bindings,  string,  thy  binding 

ncmma 

qafneq     . 

qamnit  mouths,  thy  mouth 

qamna 

waawieg 

ioainmnU  bones,  thy  bone 

Mofimna  (also  taoPrppU,  etc.) 

u'neq  . 

'omnit  armpits,  thy  armpit 

omna  (also  arppU,  etc.) 

tu'peq. 

^totBqqU  tents,  thy  tent 

towgga  (also  iupilt  etc.) 

Uutoeq 

UoefmU  graves,  thy  grave 

UoEFMa  or  UoEMa 

The  following  numerals  also  belong  here: 


avFtneq  6 

arqaneq  11 
avFersaneq  16 


aTFeryffdt  the  sixth  (properly  their  num- 
ber 6,  or  the  number  6  of  the  fingers) 
arqari)at  the  eleventh 
avFersoT'oat  the  sixteenth 


{d)  The  peculiarities  in  the  declension  of  the  following  paradigm 
remind  us  of  that  just  mentioned,  ateq^  pi.  arqit^  a  name,  to  which 
it  is  evidently  closely  related. 

kiLUk  (pi.  hiLLiyit)  A  LIMIT,    BOUNDARY. 


Iflt  per.  sing. 
ad  per.  sing. 
4th  per.  sing, 
lat  per.  pi.  . 


ad  per.  pi. 
4th  per.  pi. 


8d  per.  sing. 
8d  per.  pi. 


Absolutive 


Relative 


Singular 


kiLUvU 
kiLLiM 

kiLLipput 
kiLiUse 

kiLLiUik 

kihieiifa 
kiLLe^t 


Plural 


Singular 


Plural 


kiLLikka 
IkiLLUU  or 
[klLLisU 

kiLLine 

kiLLeput 

kiLLise 
^kiLLUik  or 
[kiLLitik 

kiLLeifc 
\kiLUpe  or 
\kiLUt;it 


kiLLemma 
\kiLLippU 

kiLLimme 

kiLLMia 
kiLLivtae 

\kiLLimm:ik 

kiLLepata 
\kiLLep€Ua 


kiLLima 
kiLLivHt 

kiLLime 

kiLLiwUa 
kiLLiitue 

kiLLimik 

kUupisa 
kiLLeifita 


The  paradigm  of  kiLLik  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  following 

noun: 

assik  picture;  asseylt  or  aasit  thy  picture;  assitit  or  a^Htsit  thy  pic- 
tures; asseya  my  picture,  his  or  its  picture;  assipput  or  amterput 
our  picture 
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Some  few  other  nouns  that  are  rarely  used  except  in  the  third  per- 
son are  treated  in  the  same  manner* 

*1/ukik  (third  person  tttkepa)  the  long  side  of  it 

*mis8ik  (missef^a  or  miama)  line  between  two  points,  propor- 
tional line 

^terLhik  {terLLeya)  his  or  its  safe  side  (the  side  from  which 
nothing  evil  is  expected) 

qUik  {qileya)  its  bone  peg  (viz.,  the  bone  peg  of  the  throwing- 
stick) 

miZik  {mileya)  that  which  obstructs  a  passage  or  channel 

nalik  (nalepa)  its  equivalent 

emeq  A  son,   ti'keq  forefinger,  'tiLLeq   pulse,  pulsation,  also 
belong  here: 

erneq  (pi.  emerit)  a  son. 


Absolutive 

Relative 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

l8t  per.  sing.  . 

emera  my  son 

emikka  my  sons 

emema 

emima 

2d  per.  fling.  . 

emerit  thy  son 

emitit  or     ^ 

emtrpil 

emivU 

4th  per.  sing.  . 

erne  his  own  son 

emine  his  own  sons 

erneme 

emttne 

1st  per.  pi. .    . 

emerptU  OUT  9on 

emiwutOT\ 

,    ^        our  sons 
emiyut 

sniMta 

om^itta 

2d  per.  pi.  .    . 

emerte  your  son 

emite  your  sons 

tfmfWBK 

emimte 

4th  per.  pi.     . 

emertik  their  own  son 

\emiWt  or )  their  own 
{emisik     J     sons 

ernei'uuit 

emimik 

8d  per.  sing.  . 

emera  his  (ejus)  son 

emere  his  sons 

emeraia 

emerisa 

3d  per.  pi.  .    . 

cm«*<rf  their  ( BORUM)  son 

\cmereoT]  ^.    , 

I         „    >  their  sons 

[emertt    J 

emerata 

emtrud 

§  20.  LOCAL  CASES  OF  POSSESSIVE  FOB2CS  OF  NOUNS 

The  local  case-endings  (§  24)  may  be  used  with  the  possessives,  the 
local  ending  always  being  placed  after  the  possessive  one:  (housb) 
MY  IN,  YOUR  FROM,  ctc.  The  Combination  is  not  brought  about  by  a 
mere  addition  of  the  endings,  but  the  forces  of  assimilation  and  analogy 
have  modified  the  compounds  in  the  development  of  the  language. 

The  local  endings  -vt^  -e^  -it^  -^7•,  are  augmented  by  an  n  (thus,  -niU^ 
-nej  -7i?V,  -nik)  when  joined  to  a  possessive  inflected  noun;  and  the 
prosecutive  ending  -yut  or  -kut  is  apparently  augmented  by  -ti  (thus, 
-tiyut).  In  first,  second,  and  fourth  persons,  -7nit^  -ne^  -nit^  -nik^  seem  to 
be  joined  to  the  relative  possessive  forms  of  the  nouns  (though  the  first 
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person  plural  and  the  second  person  singular  take  a  very  irregular 
form  in  the  compounds),  but  in  the  third  person  the  same  endings 
seem  to  be  joined  after  the  absolutive  possessives. 

Endings 

Absolutive Illo  a  house,  the  house  -o 

Relative iLLup  of  the  house  -p 

Fourth  per.  possessive  ,     iLLume    his     (her)    own    house  -me 

or  houses 
Allative iLLuminut  into  his    own   house  -nut 

or  houses 
Locative iLLumine  in  his  own  house  or  -ne 

houses 
Ablative zLLuminit  from  his  own  house  -nit 

or  houses 
Instrumentalis  ....     ihLuminik  by  his  own  house  or  -nik 

houses 
Prosecutive       ....     tLxwmeT^w^  through  his  own  house  -r^t 

or  houses 
Conformative    ....     zLLumiaut  like  his  own  house  or  -sui 

houses 

The  Locative  Case  {-7u>)  Possessively  Inft.ected 
iLLo  house;  iLLume  in  a  house,  in  the  house. 


Singular  and  plural 


4th  per.  sing, 
ad  per.  sing. 
1st  per.  sing. 

4th  per.  pi. 
9dper.  pi.. 
1st  per.  pi. 

8d  per.  sing. 
8d  per.  pi. . 

Sd  per.  sing. 
8d  per.  pi.  . 


iLLumine  in  his  house  or  houses 

iLLunne  (also  iiLome)  in  thy  house  or  houses 

iLLwmne  in  my  house  or  houses 

iLLuminne  in  their  house  or  houses 
iLLu^aainne  in  your  house  or  houses 
iLLuwtHnne  in  our  house  or  houses 

Singular,  house 
ULttane  in  his  (ejus)  house 
iLLuanne  in  their  (korum)  house 

Plural,  houses 
iLLuine  in  his  houses 

iLLuine  in  their  hou.ses 


Old  Eskimo 

Modem  pos- 
sesNive  forms 

<*iLLumene 

iLLume 

<*iLLuvfttnet 

iLLUtcU 

<^*iLLumane'i 

iLLuma 

<HLLumikne 

iLLumik 

<*iLLupsiM7 

iLLWPite 

<*iLLt4ptan«? 

iLLuvtta 

(Absolutive) 

<*iLLtume 

iLLua 

<HuAuUnf 

iLLuat 

<*iLLuene 

iLLue 

<*iLLuene 

AiLLueox 

XLLUU 

In  the  second  person  the  possessive  locative  ending  -me  is  also 
common;  e.  g., 

Tci^FFarue  i^—hi^hF(mne)^t  thy  servant  (<  ^{^"'i^F^/^  servant,  i)orter) 
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The  Prosecutive  Case  Possessivelt  Inflected 
siuti&An;  «iieto-a  HIS  ear;  ^ii^fii^ief  through  an  ear. 


Singular  and  plural 

Old  Eskimo 

(Relatlye) 

4th  per.  sing. 

tiuHmiput  through  his  (own)  ear  or  ears 

<iiutim€vvt 

theUme 

2d  per.  sing. . 

tiuUkkul  through  thy  ear  or  «ars 

<thdUkut 

tiuia 

iBtper.  sing. . 

tiutf^kkut  through  my  ear  or  ears 

\<HuUplnU7  or 
I   Hutimatta 

HtUima 

4th  per.  pi.   . 

HuHmtkkut  through  their  own  ear  or  ears 

^^^  ^fw  •••  Ww9ww^t>^^  SWV 

giuHmik 

2d  per,  pi.     . 

HuHvttiput  through  your  ear  or  ears 

<sittMpse9U( 

HuU^aae 

1st  per.  pi.    . 

HuHi^Vui  through  our  ear  or  ears 

<HtUipta9ut 

HuUmtia 

Singular,  ear 

(AbsoluUve) 

8d  per.  ring. . 

_,  .    ^     *     through  his  (BJtJS)  ear 

<HuUiaput^  or 
\    iiuiaatavut 

\9i1Uaa 

8d  per.  pi.     . 

HutaaH^ut  through  their  (■obum)  ear 

Plural,  ears 

(RelatiTe) 

8d  per.  sing. . 

tiutCMigipUt 

<»iutaaitavuiT 

tiutaaita 

8d  per.  pi.     . 

tiutaaiHput 

HuiaaiMa 

All  the  other  endings  beginning  with  n  are  joined  to  the  noun  in 
the  same  manner  as  -ne. 
Other  examples: 

'fie. 

i'seriiane  at  the  entrance  {iserFik)  of  it  (a) 

v/miap  ataane  of  the  umiak,  in  (jie)  the  under-space  (aid)  of  it  (a)= 

under  the  umiak 
qilda^p  kiLLiyane  of  the  sky,  in  (n^Uhe  border  (kiLLtk)  of  it  (a)= 

on  the  horizon 
qa^nne  on  the  top  {qak)  of  me 

iLLuminut  iserpoq  he  goes  into  {nut)  his  {me)  house  (iLLo) 
kiLLiyanut  to  the  border  of  it  {a) 
ila/atnut  to  his  or  her  own  (me)  house-mate  (Ua) 
ikiyuti^nmtt  to  my  {^n)  friend  or  friends  {ikif^[e]) 


"flit. 


iniminit  from  his  or  its  own  (//l^)  place,  nest,  etc.  {ine) 
kiLLiyanit  from  the  border  of  it  (a),  especially  from  that  time 
noop  kajataanit  of  the  point  of  land  {nook)^  from  its  (a)  southern 

space  {kujat\a^  =  irov[i  the  south  of  the  point  of  land 
qoAiqap  qaanit  of  the  mountain,  from  its  (a)  top=from  the  top  of 

the  mountain 
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'amminik  with  his  own  {me)  finger  {aaaak)  or  fingers 
sa'wimminik  with  his  own  knife  (m'wik)  or  knives  {sa'weet) 
alermminnik  with  their  own  (min)  harpoon-line  (aleq) 
am^torqaminnik  with  their  own  {mirt)  old  skin 
ammetorqaminnik  with  their  old  skins  {ameq^  pi.  ammit) 

qiyamiyiUi  through  or  by  his  own  {me)  nose  {qiyaq) 
keenamiyut  through  or  over  his  own  (me)  face 
qot^asiayut  through  or  about  his  {a)  neck  {qoyaseq) 
keenaatiyut  through  his  (ejus)  (a)  face 
niaqodotiyut  through  his  {a)  head  {niaqoq) 
tmuiatiyut  through  his  body  {time) 
siviiyuakhitt  through  or  by  my  little  ear  or  ears 

Verbs  (§§  30-44) 

f  30.  CONJUGATION 

The  conjugation  of  the  Eskimo  verb  is  based  on  a  set  of  slightly 
different  stems;  i.  e.,  they  are  derivatives  from  a  common  base,  which 
in  itself  need  not  be  of  the  character  of  a  verb.  The  personal  verb- 
suffixes  follow  the  stems  as  terminals.  The  suffixes  (the  verb-signs) 
have  different  meanings,  constituting  at  the  same  time  the  modes  of 
the  verb.  Accordingly  the  stem  of  the  verb  alternates  during  the 
conjugation.  From  the  base  kapi  are  formed  the  verb-stems  kapiy^ 
kapi'wo^  kapiway  kapi'le^  ka'pihLo^  etc.  (see  §  31).  Since  each  of 
these  stems  has  its  own  set  of  six  or  eight  personal  endings,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  system  of  conjugation  must  be  very  complex.  More- 
over, there  are  four  classes  of  conjugation,  according  to  the  differ- 
ence in  form  of  the  bases.     Examples  of  these  classes  are — 

Class     I,  *kapi^  the  last  syllable  weak  (unstressed),  and  invaria})ly 

ending  in  a  normal  vowel  (f/,  /,  '?/). 

Class  II,  ^piye  {plva)^  the  last  syllable  weak,  and  ending  in  e  alter- 
nating with  a. 

Class  III,  *tVkl  {tikil)^  the  last  syllable  strongly  stressed,  but  never 

ending  in  a  uvular. 

Cla.ss  IV,  *a'toq  {ato)^  the  last  syllable  strongly  stressed,  and  ending 

in  a  uvular  {q>r). 

Thus  the  differences  in  the  classes  of  conjugation  depend  not  only 
upon  the  final  sound,  but  also  upon  the  stress,  of  the  bases.  These 
differences  affect  the  constituting  suffixes.     Class  I,  for  instance,  adds 
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in  Greenlandic  wo^j  in  the  same  modes  in  which  Classes  III  and  IV 
dAdipoq, 

A  consideration  of  the  endings  of  the  conjugated  verb  proves  that 
most  of  them  coincide,  partially  at  least,  with  the  possessive  suffixes 
of  nouns.  The  etymological  researches  strengthen  this  hypothesis 
concerning  the  common  origin  of  these  elements.  Only  some  few 
of  the  personal  verb-endings  deviate  absolutely  from  the  present  sys- 
tem of  possessive  suffixes  of  nouns.  They  may  be  elements  of  a  foreign 
origin  or  obsolete  suffixes. 

Of  a  neutral  character,  lacking  any  mark  of  personality,  is  the  ending 
of  the  third  person  singular  -oq  {-poq^  -woq)^  dual  -vJc^  plural  -t^,  which 
quite  agrees  with  the  common  absolutive  ending  of  the  noun;  and  in 
so  far  we  might  speak  of  an  absolutive  of  the  verb,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  we  find  no  corresponding  suffixless  relative  {-up)  in  the 
conjugation  of  the  finite  verb.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find,  in  the 
system  of  verb  conjugation,  not  one  set,  but  two  or  three  sets,  of 
absolutive  possessive  endings,  and  another  set  of  relative  possessive 
endings. 

The  modal  suffixes  are  inseparable  from  the  personal  endings;  but 
they  may  be,  and  really  often  are,  severed  from  the  base  by  the 
insertion  of  other  suffixes.  Many  of  these  infixes  are  of  a  modal 
character;  but  since  they  do  not  affect  the  endings  of  the  words,  we 
shall  not  treat  them  here. 

The  only  indication  of  tense  in  the  simple  forms  of  the  Eskimo  verb 
is  expressed  by  modes  x  and  xi  (see  §  32).  As  for  the  other  modes, 
the  past  tense  may  sometimes  be  expressed  by  infixing  'aluar{poq\ 
-siina{woq)\  and  the  future  tense,  by  infixing  ssa  {-ssawoq^  in  the  third 
person  singular  contracted  to  -ssooq)^  or  '■\inia{woq)y  -umouir^poq). 

§31.    SYNOPSIS  OF    POSSESSIVE    ENDINGS  OF  NOUNS    (N.)   AND 

VERBS  (V.)  » 

The  paradigms  in  the  next  following  sections  are  confined  to  the 
West  Greenland  dialect. 


1  The  dual  endings  are  left  out  here  (ef.  \  26).    The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  modea  (see  \  32). 
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SSmpU  Ahsolutive  Possessives,  or  Compounds  made  up  of  one  of  the  Absolutive  Singular  or 

Plural  8ign8y  q,  kf  iy  -\- Possessive  Suffix 


N. 


1st  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  sing. 

3d  per.  sing. 

4th  per.  tiing. 
iBt  per.  pi.  . 

2d  per.  pi.  . 

8d  per.  pi.  . 
4th  per.  pi.  . 


Singular 


para 
itt 


ene 
rputpput 

rae  we 

at 

rtikua 
tik 


Plural 


kka 
tUtU 

ei 

ne 
put  vnU 

He 
tik  Hk 


Singular 


pa  II  VI  VII     ra  iii  v 

VIII  XII IV  IX 
Ht  II  VI  VII    9U  \ 

U  I  rU  XII 

t  III  VII  VIII  IX 

q  II  VI  VII  VIII 

a  in  VII  vm  ix    ra  xii 

ne  VI  vni    nne  ix 

rput  III  V  vm  XII 
pput  IX 
rae  iii  vm  xii 
t9e  IX 

at  III  VII  IX    rat  xii 

rtik  vm  xii 
ttik  IX 


Plural 


kka  III  V  IX 


it  III  IX 


i  lu  IX 

ne  IX  VIII 

ptU  II  VII 
vmt  m  V  VIII  IX 
8e  II  III  IV  VI  VII  IX 
tte  I 

<  II  rv  V 

it  III  VIII  IX 

tik  VI  vm  IX 


In  the  compounds,  q  changes  to  r  before  a  consonant  or  between 
vowels  (§  4). 

ks  is  assimilated  to  ss 
ik  is  assimilated  to  kh 
kn  is  assimilated  to  nn 
kt  is  assimilated  to  tt 
kp  is  assimilated  to  j>p 

B 

Relatire  Possessives 


N. 

1 
1 

:,  XI 

j 

Singular 

Plural 

1         Singular 

Plural 

1          Ifit  per.  sing.     .    . 

ina  rma 

Jiia 

ma 

2d  per.  sing. 

trit  rpit 

tail 

ivit 

— 

8d  per.  sing. 

Ota 

iaa 

at 

•  - 

4th  per.  sing. 

me  rme 

me 

me 

1st  per.  pi.    .    . 

xvta 

wta 

-- 

wta 

2d  per.  pi.     . 

\cse 

wse 

— 

W9e 

8d  per.  pi.     . 

ata 

isa 

— 

ata 

1          4th  per.  pi.   . 

juik  rviik 

mik 

— 

mik 
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Compound  Verbal  Eryiingtj  Compoted  of  an  VjMucetiained  Element  («'<p/)  -h  a  Po«- 
testive  Ending^  or  of  TSdo  AotoltUive  Possessive^  or  of  a  HekUwe  Possessive  +  on 

Absolutive  Possessive  (B -\- A  or  B -\- D)  ^ 


SINGULAR  OBJECTS 


1                        1 
thou— me 

you— me 

he— me 

they— me 

be  (8E)*— me 

they  (SB>— me 

rma  ni 

HvaJ 

090  III  IX  X 

av9a{<*tva) 

mipax 

fni9pa      (< 

me  .   .    .    ' 

,  mma  ix  x  xi 
(waiT) 

wsipa  III  IX 

X  XI 

XI 

III  IX  X  XI 

tUfaxi 

^mikpa)      x 
nip9a        « 

*nik9a)  xi 

I— thee 

we— thee 

he— thee 

they— thee 

he  (flB)— thee 

they  (SB)— 

wkU{<*j>gie!) 

wtipU  « 

atU  IV  IX  X 

aitit  III  IX  X 

mUU  X                    thee 

thee  ... 

'     or 

1 

^totagitf)  III 

XI 

XI 

niaU  XI             mittit  x 

avU  III  IX  X 

XI 

IZ  XXI 

nittff  XI 

I— him 

we— him 

thou— him 

you— him 

he  (8B>— htm 

they  (SB)— 

bim   a   •  •  . 

wkox  XI 

t0e<9oxxi 

kko  {<H9ffo) 

«<iU;iiv 

mitUtx 

him 

i 

» 

XXI 

wtiuk  X  XI 

fdukxi 

miUfcox 
niUoxi 

I— him  (8E)> 

we— him  (81) 

thou— him 

you— him  (SB) 

he— him  (SB) 

they— him 

him  (RR)s 

wntie  IX  X  XI 

wtinne  ix  x 

(8«) 

wHnne  ix  x 

ane  ix  x  xi 

(8E)« 

1 

XI 

ntK  {<*tne) 

XI 

anne  {*<tme) 

IX  X  XI 

IX  X  XI 

PLURAL  OBJECTS 


OS     .      .      . 

thou— US 
toe<9utiii  IX 

X  XI 

r 

you— us 
wHptUiu  IX 

XXI 

Hput  I 

he— us 
atiput  III  IX 

X  XI 

they— us 
oHput  in  IX 

XXI 

he  (SB)*— us 
mitiifut  X 
nitifvtxi 

they(ss)s— U8 
mUifutx 
nUivutxj 

you(pL)  . 

I— you 

,   WW  III   V  IX 
X  XI 

I 

we— you 
wae  ni  v  ix 

X  XI 

he— you 
<ue  III  IX  X 

XI 

they— you 
ate  III  IX  X 

XI 

he  (SB)— you 

mitex 

niwxi 

they  (sx)— 

yoa 
miae  x 
nUe  XI 

them   .    .    . 

I  —them 
wkit  HI  V  X 

XI 

I— them  (8K)« 
wtikix  X  XI 

we— them 
wHtnk  III  V  X 

XI 

we— them 

(8E) 

trtikix  X  XI 

thou— them 
kkil  y  X  XI 

you— them 
tipikiYV 
tcnifikx  XI 

he  (SB)— them 

mitUx 

nifUxi 

they  (SB) — 

them 
mikklkx 
nikkik  x\ 

them  (SE)  s  ■ 

thou— them 

(SB) 

ttik  IX  X  XI 

you— them 

(SE) 

ttik  IX  X  XI 

1 

be— them  (SE) 
aHk  IX  X  XI 

they— them 

(8E)t 

aUk  IX  X  XI 

(Wftt    ( : 
•i«»a?)  V 

1  III  this  tabic  wt,  W8,  wk^  stand  throughout  for  yH,  wm,  ^kk,  which  are  phonetically  more  correct. 
*(8E)  i.  e.,  the  liatln  reflexive  pronoun,  here  only  used  to  indicate  a  like  grammatical  function 
of  the  Eskimo  mf,  mik,  tU:^  ne,  nik, 
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D 

Simple  Perxmai  Suffixes  Peculiar  to  Certain  Paris  of  the  System* of  Conjugation 


1st  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  sing. 
3d  per.  sing. 
4th  per.  sing. 

1st  per.  pi. . 
2d  per.  pi.  . 

8d  per.  pi.  . 
4tli  per.  pi. 


VI 


ittt) 

VO<po 

ne 

ta(v) 
(«) 

vit<fU 
{tik) 


(V)LK 


JtU,  vU  (7) 


Uvut) 


I  X  ZI 


Voi<po)  fro,uk 


\vik{<pa),kik 


IIVV 


iuk  «*iu) 
<i9«t,  tiffut 

Vik  {<pk) 


TZZI 


•u*  «♦/«*?) 


9ik{<*fik) 


Vo{go)  in  -mar)o^  -payo^  -loyo  (South  Greenland  -ma^o^  'Po,^o^  'lugo\ 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  origin  as  mk^  iuk^  answering  to  the  Alaskan 
form  -ghwu^  -eu  (Barnum  148, 142).    The  same  may  be  tarue  of  -vJc  in — 

atoruk  use  it  I 
takwvoivJc  do  you  see  itf 
atormik  you  use  it! 

Thus  the  original  form  of  this  suffix  may  have  been  a  single  o\  but 
between  e  and  o  a  glide  sound  (semi- vowel)  has  sprung  up  and  become 
self -existent,  changing  to  g^  k^j^  s,  y^  at  different  stages  in  the  history 
of  the  language. 

yik^  kik^  probably  belonged  originally  to  the  dual,  but  have  assumed 
a  plural  meaning  and  stand  for  yit^  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  second- 
person  forms  ending  in  'ylt.  The  initial  ^  of  yik^  yit,  of  course,  is 
derived  from  ^,  which  sound  is  otherwise  used  in  these  endings  instead 
of  ^,  except  in  North  Greenland. 

§31 
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O 

I 

3 


««• 


a 

o 

U3 


g 

"S 

S 

I 


g 


M 


^ 


IS 


e 


»    e 


I    I 


9 


I   I 


c 

o 


w^ll    I     S-M    §§ 


9 

o 


c 

» 

» 


C5 

I    §: 


I    3 


3 


Ok.  ' 


&    S«     I        ^    rS 


X  I    S  I    3    £  8  I  4^^ 


9 


to 


& 

en 


0. 


£ 

S 


»4 


ss 


s  « 
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43 


S 

o 


a 

OS 

i 


a4 

A. 

PS 

< 

0^ 


« 

I 

1 


-3 

a 

o 
a 

9 
'S 

I 

i 
I 


> 
IS 


o 

d 


I 

be 

B 
*» 

i 

"3 

Si; 
IB 

"  o 


1 


d 


1  s.« 


p 


>■ 


► 
13 

1 
s 

s 

« 


g 


B 
O 


at 

g 


§ 

c 

o 


B 
B 


& 

IS 

(A 

■s 

> 


& 

•o  * 

BU 
B« 


3  S  S  S  ^  ^  -< 


« 

& 

JZ5 


.1 


6 


I 
I 

fl 
8 


S 


:3 


1  s 

V 


V 


els 


I. 

o 


11 


S 

e 


«0       SB 


•s.§^ 


C3 

V  y  V  I 


1 

ft*  s 


a 


% 


V  V    V  I     Y  a 


D 
B 


5.   .    &   .    ft   . 
•B       -^        -^ 


S     C      S     .u      S 


8>         > 


^s  ^ 


4> 


ts"  S,    «'  S. 

H        H        H 


I 

V 

B 


60 

fl 

1 

O 

B 

« 


a 


1 


ua  d  H 

ill 

I-  «  " 
d  8 


j 


4>  ** 

•21 


2  ^  .- 


i 
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f  88.    MODS  I.    nCFEBATIVB 

INTRANSITIVE  (A-ENDINOS) 


2d  per.  fling.  . 
2dper.pl..    . 


of  oon 
Uiga- 
tion) 


I.  hapi,  kapfy  to  rab 

ONE'S  SELF 


bapi'fU  (thoa)  stabi 
kapi'^^itU  (yon) 


ni.  ka'ta,  baiav  to  be 

DBOPPKD.    or   TO    SHBD 
HAIB,  HOBllll,  ETC. 


kata'tfU  drop! 
kaia'vUle 


TV.  i'ter,  Ui9  to 

BNTEB,    TO    ao 
IN 


iae'rU  enterl 
ite'ritie 


TRANSITIVE 


singular 

Plural 

thou— me 

you— me 

I 

ka'piv'va 

ktifpiH'vft 

ine 

III 

ka'tatf'pa 

katcuiffa 

A  C-endings 

IV 

i'Bitf'va 

iHsiva 

thou— us 

you— us 

I 

kapUivtU 

kapiaiput 

OS     .... 

m 

kataUiput 

katatUfttt 

DOendings 

IV 

iaerUpvii 

iaerUput 

thou— him 

you— him 

I 

kapiifuk 

kapisiuk 

him  .... 

m 

hataipik^ 

katauiuk 

D  C-ending8 

IV 

iteruk 

iBcniuk 

thou— them 

you — them 

I 

hapUfkU 

kapiHffik                             ] 

them 

in 

hatakkU 

kaUuipik 

DC-endings 

IV 

itilMt 

iaergivik                             J 

1  Some  verbs  end  in  -MuJfc  in  this  class;  e.  g.,  tiki»ituk«tikippaa)  coms  to  him  or  to  thekb. 


§  34.    KODB  U.    INDICATIVE 

INTRANSITIVE    (A-ENDINGS) 


I  (too) 

kapitoopa 
kapivooffut 

III  ippo) 

IV  (rpo) 

Negative  (79^) 

I 

III 

IV 

Ist  per.  sing. 
lstper.pl.  . 

katappo^ 
katappoffut 

Uerpopa 
iaerpopul 

kapipffUapa 
kapippUaput 

kaiapp&apa 

katappQa- 
put 

iseppUapa 
iaeppOai^ut 

2d  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  pi.    . 

kapiiDutU 
kapiunue 

katapputU 
katappute 

ieerputa 
iaerpute 

1    kapippiUUa 
kapippUoM 

ktaappOattt 
katappikue 

iseppUatU 
iteppUoMe 

3d  per.  sing. 
8d  per.  pi.    . 

kapiumq 
kapipput 

katappoq 
katapput 

iaerpoq 
iterpiU 

1    kapippUaq         kaiappOaq 
;    kapippiLLat       kaiappiLLoi 

ueppOaq 
iteppiLLoi 

In  the  positive  dual  the  first  person  ends  m  -r^uk;  the  second  person, 
in  'tik;  the  third  person,  in  -puk. 
§§33,34 
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S35.  KODB  m.    INDICATIVB 

TRANSmVE   (OENDINGS) 


I 


thoa^me 

you— me 

he— me 

they— me 

I 

kapiwtrma 

kapiwamaHva 

kapttpoapa 

kapivxiappa 

me    .    . 

III 

katapparma 

kaUipp(VB88iifa 

katappaapa 

katappcuxppa 

IV 

iaerparma 

i»erp<vc99iva 

iaerpaapa 

1 

mappa 

thou— OS 

you— us 

he-US 

they— us 

I 

kapivfa^ijfui 

kapiwa»B89ivtU 

hapiwaatiptU 

kapitoaaHput 

na   .    . 

III 

koUappanBtti'^ 

kaU^ppawnitfut         !    katappaatiput 

katappaattptU 

IV 

iieiTHV^ttiptU 

iaerpai^sHv^ 

isetpaatipui 

isen 

MuMptU 

I— thee 

we— thee 

he— thee 

ley— thee 

I 

kapivHVkkit  or       1 
kapivxua^ 

kapiv/awtiivU 

kapiivcuUit 

kcpiwaaUU 

thee  .  . 

III 

katappa^kkil  or      1 
katappaapit 

katappavUipU 

katappaattt 

kaUippaaUit 

,v| 

iterpa^kkU  or 
iterpaaiifU 

iseri 

otvHtivU 

i^erpaata                   i^rpaaUU 

i 

I— you 

we— you 

he— you 

they— you 

I 

topt'wawsae 

kapiw<v'99e 

kapiwuue 

kapiwatue 

you  (pi.) 

ni 

kaJtappavne 

katappa^itte 

katappaae 

tatappaaae 

IV 

iserpofnte 

i»erpav88e 

iierpaaae 

iaerpaate 

I— him 

we— him 

thou— him 

you— him 

he— him 

they-him 

I 

kapiwara 

kctpiioarptU 

kaphoat 

kapiv/arne 

kapitoaa 

kapivfoat 

him    . 

in 

kaiappara 

kcUapparput 

katappat 

katappane 

kaUxppaa 

katappaai 

■ 

IV 

iaerpara 
I— them 

iterparput 

iterpat 

iaerparae 
you— them 

iterpack 

' 

iserpaal 

we— them 

thou -them 

he-tl 

lem 

they-them 

I 

kapiwakka 

kapiicawut 

kapivjatU 

kapiwue 

kapiwaai 

kapitpaait 

them  . 

III 

katappakka 

kaiaj^pawut 

katappatit 

katappate 

katappaai 

katappaait 

IV 

iterpakka 

iterpawut 

iterpatU 

iserpase 

Uerpaai 

uerpaaH 

§86 
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i  36.  KODB  IV.    INTBRBOGATIVB 

INTRANSITIVE 


I 

kapiwU 
kapiwiMe 

kapiwa 
kapippat 

III 

IV 

Negative 

2d  per.  sing. .    . 
2d  per.  pi.     .    . 

8d  per.  sing. .    . 
8d  per.  pi.      .    . 

katappU 
katappiae 

kaiappa 
katappat 

iterpU 
iserpiie 

iterpa 
iterpat 

-^ppise 
-tftfila 

-'^ViLLOt 

TRANSITIVE 


Clam 
of  con- 
juga- 
tion. 

1 

Negative 

me .    . 

I 
IV 

thou— me 
kapiwiilfa 
i»erpipa 

you— me 
kapiufiaipa 
iterpitipa 

you— us 
kapiioiHptU 
iaerpitiptU 

thou— me 
'pyiUya 

you— me 
-vyilisiva 

us  .    . 

I 
IV 

thou— us 
kapitoiaiput 
iterpvriifut 

thou— us 
1    •'99UiHtnU 

you— us 
-1^i»i9tU 

him    . 

I 

IV 

thou— him 
kaphnuk 
iterpivJt 

thou— them 
kapiwiffU 
iaerpivU 

you— him 
kapiuHaiuk 
iterpiHuk 

thou— him 
-pviliuk 

you— him 
■^pUiHuk 

them  . 

I 

IV 

you— them 
kapitpiHtrik 
iaerpisivik 

thou— them 

i|  -wuivu 

1 

you— them 
-VVUi9i9ik     ■ 

§36 
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§37.  KODlS  V.    OPTATIVE 

INTRANSITIVE 


I 

III 

IV 

Negatiye 

l8t  per.  sing.  .    . 
2d  per.  pi.      .    . 

kapUana    wish    I 
would  stab  my- 
self 

kapUata 

katoLLava 
katoLLcUa 

weriaya  wish  I 
might  enter 

iserLota 

-WiJ^kae 
-VPikkaU 

TRANSITIVE 


me  .    . 

I 
IV 

I 
IV 

he— me 
kapUiva 

iKTLiVO, 

he— us 
kapiUtivut 
Ueriisivut 

they— me 
kapUi^ya 
iserLivpa 

us    .    . 

they— us 
kapUiHvut 
iseriiaivtU 

thee 

I 
IV 

I 

IV 

I— thee 
kapilaufkkU 

istTLa^kkit 

I— you 
kapUai»89e 
iseriavsae 

I— him 
kapilara 
iserLara 

we— thee 
kapilawtti^ 

iterLavUiyit 

he— thee 
kapOUtt 

iseriieU 

they— thee 
f  kapautU  or 
I  kapilint 
j  iscriUm  OT 

you  (pi.) 

we— you 
kapUav89e 
iaerLatesse 

he— you 
kapttise 
iserLiae 

they— you 
kapUi$e 
iserLiae 

him     .    1 

I 

IV 

I 

IV 

we— him 
kapUarput 
iserLarput 

he — ^him 
kapUiuk 
Ueriiuk 

they— him 
kapUiaauk 
iaevLiaauk 

them  .    j 

I — them            ,          we — them 
kapilcdtka                  |    kapilatnU 
iserLOkka                      iseriawut 

he— them 
kapUivit 
iserhirfU 

they— them 
kapUiait^ 
iaerLiaii^ 

Negative  forms  are — 
'yyikkiliuh  he — him 


44877°— Bull.  40,  i)t  1— 10^ 


'yyikJdliyit  he — them 


-66 


§37 
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§38.  MODB  VL    CONTEHPOBATIVB 

Stabbing^  or  being  stabbed 


iBt  per.  Bing. 
Igt  per.  pi.  . 


Intransltlye  (Active  or  PaaslTe) 


2d  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  pi.  . 


4th  per.  siiig. 
4th  per.  pi: . 


8d  per.  sing. 
8d  per.  pi.  . 


kapiLLopa 
kapiLLtUa 

kapiLLUtU 
kapiLLiue 

kapiLLune 
kapiLLutik 

Transitive  or  Paflsive 
kapiLLo^o* 
kapiLLo^t* 


Negative 


kapinnapa^ 
kapitmata 

kapmnatU 
kapinfuue 

kapfnnane 
kapinnaUk 

kapinnapo 
kapinnaf^U 


1  That  is.  I  WITHOUT  being  gTABBBD. 

*Tbat  ifl,  WE,  HE,  I,  etc.,  stabbino  him,  or  he  being  stabbed  bt  \m,  him,  me,  etc. 
*  That  la,  stabbing  them,  or  they  bring  stabbed. 

S  39.   MODB  Vn.    VEBBAIi  NOI7N  OB  VBBBAIi  ADJBCTIVB 

a  (noun). 

Examples: 
*a8as8e  [a^sdse],  with  third  person  possessive  suffix  asassiu  the  onk 

WHO  LOVES  HIM,  <asawoq 
*ikiorte^  in  third  person  possessive  ikiortim  the  one  who  helps 

HIM,  HIS  HELPER,   <  iklOVpoq 

/?    (noun  or  adjective). 


I 
kapi»oilfa 

IV 

Negative 

Ut  per.  sing.    .    . 

Uertoffa  I  who  enter 

-i;^fUtopa  I  who  don't 

l8tper.pl.  .    .    . 

kapisopui 

iaertoput  we  who  enter 

-•^iUopul 

2d  per.  sing.    .    . 

kapitutU 

iaertutU  thou  who  doet  enter 

■WiUutU 

2aper.pl.    .    .    . 

hapiawe 

iaertute  you  who  enter 

-yvUttue 

8d  per.  sing.    .    . 

kapiioq 

itertoq  he  who  enters 

-VlfUioq 

8dper.pL  .    .    . 

kapittit 

UertTU  they  who  enter 

-vrnttut 

§§  38,  39 
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{  40.  MODE  Vm.  PASSIVB  PABTICIPIiB 

Examples': 
asassdq  one  who  is  loved  aaasadt  thy  beloved 

aaaasara  my  beloved  aadssaa  his  beloved,  etc. 


Ill 


lat  per.  sing il:a(dt<ara  my  dropped  one  (the  thing  I  dropped) 

Istper.  pi.  .    - ikaMttarpu/ our  dropped  one  (the  thing  we  dropped) 

2d  per.  fling katdUdt  thy  dropped  one  (the  thing  thou  droppedst) 

2d  per.  pi katdUarse  your  dropped  one  (the  thing  you  dropped) 

Sdper.dng JtotcUtoa  his  dropped  one  (the  thing  he  dropped) 

3d  per.  pi katdU€uU  their  dropped  one  (the  thing  they  dropped) 

4th per.  sing ta/ci//an«hiH  (8e)  dropped  one  (the  thing  he  dropped) 

4thper.pl ita/d/tarftJ;  their  (SE)  dropped  one  (the  thing  they  dropped) 

All  the  typical  endings  of  the  possessive  inflection  of  the  nouns 
(§  26)  are  available  in  this  mode. 

§41.  MODE   DC.    TBAN8ITIVE   PABTICIPI«E 

kajnijhja  (S.  W.  Gr.  kapiglga)  i  who  stab  him  or  that  i  stab 

(stabbed)  him 


thou— me,  us 
Icapi^mitui 
kapiifiwttivut 


I — thee,  you 
kapipi»$se 


you— me,  ua 
kapipitrnpa 
kapipii>S9iifut 


we — thee,  you 
kapir^iHtii^ 


he— me,  ua 
kapipaava 
kapipaatijpU 


he— thee,  you 
kapipaatU 
kapipatue 


they— me,  a^ 
kaphfaaffpa 
kapipaaJtvpU 


they— thee,  you 
kapipaattU 
kapipcuue 


I— him,  them 

(BE) 

kapipimme 
kapipiwUik 


we— him, 
them  (SE) 

kapipi^BUinne 

kapipii^ik 


thou— him, 
them  (8E) 

kapipinne 

kapipUHk 


you— him. 
them  (BE) 

kapipi»*sinne 

kapipiwUik 


he — him, 
them  (SE) 

kapipaane 

kapipaatik 


they— him, 
them  (BE) 

kapipaanne 

kapipaatik 


him— I,  wc 
knpipipa 
kapipippui. 


I 


them — I,  we 
kapipikka 
kapipitPtU 


him— he  (BE),  they  (SK)  '  them— he(8E),they(sE) 


kapipinne 
kapipiUik 


I 


kapipine 
kapipitik 


him— thou,  you 
kapipii 
kapipUfe 


him,  thcra— he 
kapipaa 
kapipaat 


them— thou,  you 
kapipUU 
kapipise 


him,  them — they 
kapipaat 
kapipaait 

§§40,41 
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§  42.  KODB  Z.    PAST  TENSB  AND  CATTSAIi  PROPOSITION 

hdpivama  when  (as)  i   stabbed  myself,  because  i  stab 

(stabbed)  myself 

INTRANSITIVE 


I 

III 
kaiakkama 

IV 

Negative 

1st  per.  sing.  .  . 

kapipama 

iterama 

kapippinnama 

1st  per.  pi.  .  .  . 

kapipp&vUa 

katakk^wUa 

kapippinnawtta 

>    2d  per.  sing.  .  . 

kapipawit 

kcUakkawU 

iieratoU 

kapippinnofwit 

2d  per.  pi.  .   .  . 

kapipavtte 

kaiakka»6K 

iaerdi'SBe 

kapippinna»S9e 

•Ith  per.  sing.  .  . 

kapipame 

kattUtkamc 

Uerame 

kapippinname 

4thper.pl.  .  .  . 

kapipamik 

kattakkamik 

i*eramik 

kapippinnamik 

3d  per.  sing.  .  . 

kapimmdt 

kalammdt 

i»ermal 

kapipptmmat 

3d  per.  pi.  .  .  . 

kapimmita 

kat&mmatn 

itfermita 

kapippimmAta 

TRANSITIVE 


thou— me,  us 

kapipamtna 
kapxpiwtHpul 

you— me,  us 

knpipdvssipa 
kapipavDsteipvi 

he — me,  uk 

kapimmapa 
kapimmcUiput 

he— thee,  you 

kapimmatU 
kapimmase 

thou— him  (be), 
them  (SE) 

kapipdnne 

kapipittik 

they— me,  us 

kapimmappa 
kapimmatiput 

he(sE)— me,U8 

kapipamipa 
kapipamisiput 

they  (SB)- me, 
us 

kapipamippa 

kapipamiaipui 

I— thee,  you 
kapipav'kkit  or 
kapipaapU 
kapipaufsae 

we— thee,  you 

kapipawtUpil 
kapip&vase 

they— thee, 
you 

kapimmattit 
kapimmase 

he  (sE)— thee, 
you 

kapipamisU 
kapipamise 

they  (be) — 
thee,  you 

kapipamiltitoT 

kapipamisit 

kapipamise 

I— him  (RE), 
them  (SB) 

kapipa^mie 

kapip&vmk 

we— him  (be), 
them  (RE) 

kapipavUinne 

kapip&vttik 

you— him  (be), 
them  (be) 

kapipttvssinne 

kapipA^itik 

he— him  (se), 
them  (SE) 

kapimmane 

kaptmmank 

they— him  (SK). 
them  (8K) 

kapimmanne 

kapimmoHk 

I— him,  them 

kapipa^kko 
kapipd^BkkU 

we — ^him,  them 

kapipavUipo 
kapipufttipik 

thon— him, 
them 

kapipikko 

kapipakkit 

you— him, 
them 

kapipdwssiuk 

kapip&wssipik 

he — him, 
them 

kajdmmapo 

kapimmapU 

they— him, 
them 

kapimmttssuk 

kaptmmaUpik 

he  (SE)— him, 
them 

keqnpamiuk 

kapipamipU 

they  (SE)— 
him,  them 

kapipamikko 

kc^pamOkik 

§42 
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S  43.  KODB  XL  FXJTXJBB  TENSE  AND  CONDITIONAL  PROPOSITION 

hapitfuma  when  (in  future)  i  shall  stab  myself,  if  i  stab 

MYSELF 

INTRANSITIVE 


I 

III 

IV 

Negative 

Istper.sfnf^ .    . 

kaiakkuma 

iaeruma 

kapiffiyikkuma 

lsti>er.p].    .    . 

kapi^wtta 

kcUakkuvUa 

ineni^clta 

kapi^n^ikku^Hta 

2d  per.  sing.     . 

kajdtfuwit 

katakkutoU 

Uervivit 

kapippiUtuwit 

'2dper.pl.     .    . 

kapvguvstie 

kaUikkwB9te 

Ueruvsae 

kapiwikku»8«e 

4th  per.  sing.    . 

kapipune 

katakkune 

iterune 

kapippikkune 

4th  per.  pi.    .    . 

kapi^nik 

ktitakkunik 

Utrunik 

kapippikkunik 

3d  per.  sing*. 

kapippat 

ktttippAt 

iserpat 

kapippippAt 

3d  per.  pi.     .    . 

1 

kapippata, 

katappata 

iiterpdUt 

kapivv^ppata 

1 

TRAN8ITIVK 


ihou — me,  us 

you— me,  us 

he — ^me,  us 

they— me,  us 

he  (sE)— me,  us 

they  (8B)— me, 
us 

kapipumma 

kapiffu»8fipa 

kapippapa 

kapippappa 

kapipunipa 

kapipunippa 

kapipuwUiyut 

kapiptt»89ivut 

kapippatiput 
he— thee,  you 

kapippatiput 

kapipunitiput 

he  (.SK)— thee, 
you 

kapipunitiput 

I— thee,  you 

we— thee,  you 

they— thee, 
you 

they  (BE)— thee, 
you 

kapipuwkkit 
kaptpun'tse 

kapipuMtipit 
kapivuvsse 

kapippatit 
kapippage 

kapippattU 
kapippase 

kapipunuitt 
kapipunite 

kapipttnitt it  or 

kapipunitit 

kapipunite 

I— him,  them 

(8E) 

we — him,  them 

(8E) 

thou— him, 
them  (SK) 

you— him, 
them  (S£) 

he— him,  them 

(8E) 

they— him, 
them  (8£) 

kapipumme 

kapipuvttinne 

kapipunne 

kaptpu»89inne 

kapippane 

kapippanne 

kapipwcttik 

kapipwettik 

kapiputtik 

kapipu*Bttik 

kapippatik 
he — him,  them 

kapippatik 

I— him,  them 

we — him,  them 

thou— him, 
them 

you— him,  them 

they— him,  them 

kapipuf^kko 

kapipuMtipo 

knpipukko 

kapipu*D89iuk 

kapippapo 

kapippauuk 

kapipuvkkU 

kapipuvUipik 

kapipuktit 

kapipu^tsipik 

kapippapU 

kapippoHpik 

he  (SK)- him, 
them 

they(8K) — him, 
them 

kapipuniuk 

kapipunikko 

kapipunipit 

kapipunikkik 

§44.  MODE  Xn.    ABSTRACT  NOI7N 

kapifteq  the  act  of  stabbing  one's  self;    the  being  stabbed 

(by  another);  a  stab,  wound. 


Absolut!  vr 
flioirular 


kapineq 


kut&inwq 


IV 


t»t'meq 


Negative 
-p^inneq 

§§  43,  44 
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These  forms  are  inflected  alike,  following  the  paiadigm  of  emeq 
(§28);  for  instance, 

Ist  per.  sing.    .    .    .  kapinera  my  stab  (stabbing,  being  stabbed) 

1st  per.  pi kapinerput  our  stab 

3d  per.  sing.    .    .    .  kapinera  his  stab 

3d  per.  pi kapinerat  their  stab,  etc. 

Defective  Inflection  (§§  46-48) 

§  45*  Prevalence  of  Possessive  or  Absolute  Inflection  in 

Certain  Words 

Some  words,  or  groups  of  words,  can  take  only  certain  series  of 
the  suffixes  previously  described.  All  true  nouns  may^  take  any  of 
the  inflectional  suffixes  of  nouns,  though  of  course  in  many  cases  the 
meaning  causes  one  series  to  be  used  more  frequently  than  others,  or 
prevents  their  being  inflected  equally  through  all  the  forms  of  declen- 
sion. We  have  already  mentioned  some  words  that  are  confined  either 
to  the  pluml,  or  to  tlie  dual,  or  to  the  singular  (§  17). 

Likewise  there  are  words  that  are  nearly  always  possessive,  while 
others  occur  generally  without  possessive  pronouns.  To  the  first 
group  belong  such  words  as  signify  parts  of  objects;  as,  for  example, 

itaia  the  white  of  an  egg  ima  {<tse)  the  eye  of  a  man 

811UI  the  bow  of  a  boat  or  animal;  eye  of  a  needle 

inua  the  inhabitant  or  owner 
of  a  thing 

To  the  latter  group  belong,  for  example — 

tdseq  a  lake  aila  weather 

nufia  land  nammineq  self 

ukioq  winter  naliyinnaq  everybody 

Altogether  incompatible  with  possessive  inflection  are  the  demon- 
strative words  (§  50)  and  kina  who,  8una  what,  ahha  other. 

§  4C  Interrogative  and  Personal  Pronouns 

The  interrogative  pronouns  have  irregular  plurals.  They  form, 
however,  regular  local  cases  from  the  stems  Xv*  (singular),  KX*^?/^* 
(plural),  »u  (singular  and  plural). 

kina  who,  plural  kikkut  (Al.  khikUf  [Karnum  77]);  kiviuf  to  wmom, 
plural  kikkunnuf 


» The  HUflix  -kut  seems  to  mean  whikty,  family. 

4,5,  46 
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Buna  WHAT,  plural  soot  \8xj:t\  or  \8Y:t\  (M.  cuna^  plural  cuvit); 

SUmut  TO  WHAT  OB  WHERE  {sume  WHERE) 

The  Alaskan  cha  [cd\^  plural  chat  (Barnum  80),  which  is  perhaps 
related  to  the  Greenlandic  suna  what  thing,  is  presented  by  Bar- 
num as  having  both  local  and  possessive  inflection;  but  in  Greenlandic 
these  words  have  no  possessive  inflection. 

Combination  of  tirst  and  second  persons  and  local  decleasion  is  seen 
in  the  personal  pronouns: 

uwaya  I;  plural  uwayut  we;  uiod^nne  at  me,  ud^tthme  at  us; 

ud^rifiut  to  me,  udHtinmit  to  us;  udHtut  like  me 
IllU  thou;  plural  ili^sse  or  i^lisse  [^ili^e]  you;  iUlnjiut  to  thee, 

Ui^sslnuut  to  you;  ilittut  like  you,  etc. 

§  47.  Words  Stgnift/htg  alone,  wholk,  all 

The  following  three  nouns,'  signifying  the  abstract  concept  alone, 
WHOLE,  all,  in  relation  to  persons  or  things,  receive  exclusively  rela- 
tive possessive  endings,  aside  from  the  third  person  singular.  They 
remind  us  of  the  inflection  of  modes  x  and  xi  of  the  verbs. 


l8t  per.  sing. 

Ist  per.  pi.  . 
1st  per.  dual 

2d  per.  sing. 
2d  per.  pi.  . 
2d  per.  dual 

4th  per.  sing. 
4thper.pl.  . 

8d  per.  sing. 
8d  per.  pi.    . 


Hnma  I  or  me  alone  (only) 
kUiwUa 

kinwit 

kinwttik 

kmnus 
kiHmik 

kisidl 
kiseeta 


iUxnfamia  ] 
(all  over 

Uooffawtta 

[  or  me  whole 
the  body) 

tamarma  I  or  me  whole 
(wholly) 

(amd«efto  all  of  as 

tamarpU 

ilooparme 
UooTfarmik 

tamarme 
iamarmik 

tamaat 
(amaisa 

§48.  yutnerals 

The  distribution  of  the  Eskimo  numerals^  may  be  symbolized  in  this 
manner: 

12345       II  2345  (=123456789  10) 
III  2  3  4  5      IV  2  3  4  5  (  =  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20) 

The  word  for  20  is  hnd-  naa^Loijo  a  man  brought  to  an  end,  all 
his  fingers  (or  hands,  I  and  II)  and  toes  (or  foot.  III  and  IV)  being 
counted. 


iThttlbitzor  V  (190S),  l-'if). 


§§  47,48 
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The  numeral  system  of  the  Eskimo  is  quinary,  closely  following  the 
fingers  and  toes  of  man.  An  Eskimo  always  has  recourse  to  his 
fingers  in  counting,  lifting  his  hands  in  front  of  him.  Nevertheless 
the  terms  for  the  numerals  are  not  identical  with  those  for  the  fingers 
or  toes.     (See  examples  below.) 

The  numerals  lack  the  possessive  inflection  except  in  the  third 
person,  by  means  of  which  the  ordinal  numbers  are  formed. 

The  following  numerals  quoted  from  Thalbitzer  (V),  Bourquin, 
Petitot,  and  Barnum,  are  slightly  transcribed  according  to  my  pho- 
netic orthography. 


Cardinal 
numbers 


West  Greenland 


ataafteq 

imatLuk  or 
OTLOa 

piffOSUt 

sisamat 
t&LLimai 

iarFineq  or 
avFiniLLii  i 

piifasul 

I  sUamat  or 
qtdaaHuat* 

qulU» 

arqaneq  or 
arqaniLLit  or 
isikkaneq  or 
isikkaniLLit 

iarrersaneq  or 
avFersaniLLit 


I  1 

2 

3 
4 
5 

11(6) 

(7) 
(8) 
(9) 

10 
111(11) 

IV(16) 


V(2i):p«^; 

[unmmU 


Labrador 


attauseq 

mOMMUkOT 

agga  [cusni]? 

pillfatvi 
sUtamat 
teUimat  [tdLLinuU]^ 

arvinffot* 
[arrival] 

aggdrtut^ 


pipatut 
aittamat 


ItdHmat  or 
qoUU  [qoLLU]t 

arqaffot  or 
itikkane 


ungnaoT 
ungn^ut 


Mackenxie  River 


ataociq 

\maU9rok 

pipacut 
cUamai 
taOimat 

\arvend9rU 

IaypakoT 
mtdbronik 

piyacunik 

eUamat  or 
qolinilloat 

qoUt 


UidnnercU  or 
iH&nnebrU 

igluln-iliAnnebrU  or 
mOkrinerat  arvenel^rit 

iglut-certut  or 
innui^'Cikpaq* 


Southwest  Alaska 

alauceq 

malruk 

pijfp(HJun 

Mamen 

toLLimen 

arvifUixxin 
ynuUrunUxxin 

\qolnnunraata 


qotn 


ataueimik  ctptuku 


(15)  akimiak 


Juinok  atatteimik 
eipLuku* 


1  -Lit,  plural  of  -lik  having,  supplied  with;  in  plural  also  -leet.  Led;  same  as  M.  -lerit,  Al.  -lixxin 
(Petitot  LIV)  (Barnum  41:  lik,  plural  ligHt). 

s  qule  UPPER  ONE,  in  third  person  possessive  qulaa  +  iluat  inner  one  (i.  e..  the  fourth  finger,  the 
forefinger). 

>  Plural  of  qule  the  upper  ones  (the  hands  or  fingers  as  opposed  to  the  toes). 

*  Corresponds  to  the  Greenland  ordinal  arrerpat  the  sixth. 

*  Cf.  agga  two  =-  Gr.  arLaa  (ordinal). 

*  cikpaq,  cf.  cika  reste,  retaille,  Al.  ciploq  it  exceeds,  Gr.  tivnncra  surplus. 

§48 
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Ordinal 
num- 
bers 

West  Greenland 

Labrador 

Mackenzie  River 
eivuleq 

Southwest  Alaska 

1 

jsiuLLeq  or 
HtiLLial 

HvoTLeq 

caokieq 

2 

aippaa 

aipava 

ajpak 

aipa 

8 

pivajtiat 

pipajuak 

piV90ijuckk 

4 

Haamaat 

9Utamapat 

aUimeek 

6 

tdLLiniaat 

teUiauufcU 

ioLLimeek 

6 

jarFenuU  or 
[arFerpat 

arvinivat 

arvlnraq 

11 

[arqamal  or 
[arqar^at 

arqaifdrtuat 

16 

\arFer8amat  or 

• 

[nrFeraai'^ 

\arvertavdrtuai 

Irregidar  Inflection  (§§48,  60) 
§  49*  Interrogative  Pronouns 

The  interrogative  pronouns  tiiia  and  suna  have  irregular  relative 
cases  formed  without  p  or  other  labial  n^odification;  thus — 


Abflolutive 

kina  who 
8una  what 


Relative 

kia  of  whom 

sua  of  what  (or  soop  <  *8(hupf) 


§50.  Detnonstrative  Pron/ouns  and  Adverts 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  inflected  in  the  following  manner: 


SINGULAR 


Cases 


Aboolutive 

Relative 

Allative.    . 

LocatlTe 

Ablative 

Instmmentalifl 

Prosecutive 


Ending^s 


7M,  9a 

{sau)ma 

mane 
maypa 
mijfiifa 
moona 


he  (she,  it) 
there 


the  one  referred 

to  (In  speech 

or  thought) 


this  here 


that  yonder 


una 

ooma 

oomoffya 

oomane 

ooma^'^a 

oomiifya 

oomoona 


taamuL 

taa^stuma 

taawssnmo^pa 

taavfgsujnane 

taavaeumajf^ 

taavnumipya 

taavsmmoona 


manna 

<99a 

maiuma 

Usuma 

maiumo^f^ 

iimtmofffa 

matumane 

issumane 

matuma^pa 

iMumaffpa 

matumi^fpa 

iatnmiffya 

maiumoona 

iuumoona 

PLURAL 


Abaolutive 

(Relative)  . 

Allative 

Locative 

Ablative 

Instmmentall 

Prosecutive 


kooT 

koa 

nuT^a 

7^ane 

nappa 

niiy^a 

noona 

{tiati^ul) 


'uko 

'ukoa 

utunoinfa 

vkunane 

ukunapijfa 

ukunipvfi 
ukunwma 
ukutiativut 


taa»ko 

taavkoa 

taavkono^^pa 

taa*ekHnane 

taa^kona'^rfa 

iaa*ekoni7fi)a 

taavkonoona 

UiavkonatiptU 


makko 
makkoa 
makunopTfa 
makkunanc 

makunavv<^ 
inakuniifi^ 
vinkunooiia 
makunatiptU 


ikko 

ikkoa 

ikkunopya 

ikkunane 

ikkunapifa 

ikkuniififa 

ikkunoona 

ikkunati^ut 


§§49,50 
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In  the  same  way  is  inflected  i^nna  (relative  i^ssuma)  the  one  pke- 

viousLY  MENTIONED  (Latin  ille). 

There  are  some  other  demonstrative  pronouns — 

a^nna  he  (she,  it)  in  the  north 

qa^nna  he  in  the  south;  he  in  there  (in  the  house);  he  out  there 

(outside  of  the  house) 
pa^nna  he  up  there  in  the  east 
sd^nna  he  down  there  in  the  sea 
Tcmma  he  down  there 
hiyya  he  there  in  the  south 
piyya  he  up  there  in  the  east 

All  of  these  follow  the  paradigms  of  taa^na  and  iiDya.  And  just 
as  the  latter  forms  with  the  prefix  ta  ta^yya  (the  one  previously 
MENTIONED  WE  ARE  SPEAKING  of),  SO  all  these  pronouus  ma^^  take  the 
prefix  ta  and  signify  the  one  we  are  just  now  speaking  op  (or 
THINKING  of);  as  tamanna^  taqa^nna^  tasd^nna^  taJcdnna^  etc. 

These  words  have  no  possessive  inflection.  Still  more  defective  is 
the  inflection  of  the  demonstrative  local  adverbs,  in  which  three  of 
the  inflectional  endings  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  appear;  e.  g., — 


Cases 

Endings                here 

1 

there 

yonder 

in  the  north 

Locative     .    , 
Allative      .    . 
Ablative     .    . 
Proeecutive    . 

ne 

maane 
maona 

ooffa 

uwa^fpa 

uwxoona 

ikane 
ikopa 
ikawa 
ikoona 

awane 
awopa 
awavga 
awoona 

PAfiTICLES  (§§  61-54) 

Although  words  lacking  inflection  are  not  in  themselves  affected  by 
the  manifold  changes  due  to  inflection,  some  of  them  at  least  exert 
a  certain  influence  on  the  syntactic  structure  or  on  the  granmiatical 
forms  of  the  words  governed  by  them.  This  applies  especially  to  the 
modal  and  temporal  particles  (§  52  and  §  58),  and  will  become  clear 
from  the  examples  given  below: 

§61.  Inteijections 

a  amazement  or  bewilderment. 

insse  ajTiHimset'  'a  how  terrible  the  cold  is  I  (literally,  the  cold  its 
badness,  il!) 

ta,  afa^  calls  attention  to  something:  look  hereI 
§51 
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cija  sighing,  especially  used  by  women  and  children. 

aja  qmoqaa^ya  how  tired  I  ami 

eeq  or  teeq  expresses  scorn  or  irony. 
ma  ^€ia  sudden  pain. 

hahkadk,  assaasakak,  surprise,  wonder,  admiration  (M.  aphpali 
ah  I  [admiration.]) 

For  hunters'  calls,  see  Thalbitzer  I,  323-326: 
dMItlt  •  •  •  dKRR.  •  •  used  in  decoj'ing  young  gulls. 
qu'feeq  qu'feeq  to  old  female  gulls. 
tiika'teeq  taka'feeq  qrq  to  the  three-toed  gulls. 
JiaB^m  haR^fn  to  auks. 
qa*"  qw  to  ravens, 

%  62.  Modal  Particles 

aa  calling  attention  to  something.     In  some  cases  it  is  used  as  a  prefix: 
fa<iu!na^  'aauna  ixx)K  hebe,  here  it  (;andS  is!  the  same  as  aajuna 

In  other  cases  it  is  used  as  a  suffix;  e.  g., 

oomoroa  you  there,  come  here!  {ooyna  is  the  relative  case  of  una^ 
thus  meaning  of  him  there) 

aa  is  very  much  like  the  sign  of  the  a  vocative  in  such  cases  as — 

ata^ta-a^  father! 
aormakko  they,  there! 

atayo  lol  behold!  (with  future  tense  of  the  verb  following  it.) 

atayo  vsissayit  try  it  and  you  shall  see  you  will  be  all  right 

sun'oAi^Fa  {<8una  what  +  uFFa  there)  expresses  surprise. 
u'8e  (bringing  something  back  to  his  memory)  now  1  remember. 

usi'uFFa  ( <  Tise  +  uffq)  i  thought  that .     This  particle  is  always 

followed  by  a  participle  or  a  noun. 

uaiuFFa  taJcussaylya  I  thought  (expected)  I  should  have  seen  him 

qanoirtoq  Latin  utinam,  followed  by  optative  of  the  verb. 

na^Tc      ) 

maasa   >  although  (followed  by  participle). 
W^nnit  j 

tna^^a  takusmrlrja  Uimrhpplara  although  I  have  often  seen  him, 
I  do  not  know  him 

soorLo  as,  as  if. 

§52 
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§  63.  Temporal  Particles 

ittaq  a  long  time  ago  (South  6r.  itsag). 

ippassaq  yesterday  (M.  ikpektpiapk). 

ujLJLume  to-day. 

gilamik  soon  (M.  kfdUamik). 

9iama  last  year  (literally,  the  one  just  before). 

hiyoma  hereafter  (M.  hi^uncBpagun). 

qaya  when  (in  the  preterite). 

qaqoffo  when  (in  the  future). 

qa'qutiyut  at  times,  from  time  to  time 

aqayo  to-morrow. 

§  54.  Particles  for  Expressing  Question  and  Answer 

aup  yes  (M.  ih). 

na4JUtano^  no  (M.  tchultop^  diunaki  West  coast  of  Hudson  bay  7iaaga). 

naatnik  no  (there  is  no;  it  is  not  there). 

nwk  where  1  .t,^  ^  ,         .^  ^  ,        . 

(M.  tchufkwiL  tchv/ma). 
sooq  why      J 

sooruna  certainly. 

masaafne  certainly,  indeed. 

ilumut  indeed,  I  do  not  lie. 

itntnaqa  perhaps  (M.  tabliu]  West  coast  of  Hudson  bay  iluukuni). 

asukiak  I  do  not  know,  maybe. 

tdssaqa  I  hardly  believe. 

ai  is  it,  do  you  (M.  tutchayotin  am  comprends-tu?). 

qa'noq  how  (M.  Tuvm-hui,^  noAJo-naw^  kpano-kpano). 

i'laa  isn't  it  so? 

qnjanaq  thanks  (M.  kpoyanapa). 

DERIVATIVE  SUFFIXES    (§§  55-60) 

§  55.  General  Characteristics  of  Suffixes 

In  the  Eskimo  language  suffixes  (and  infixes)  are  used  to  an  extent 
quite  unknown  to  European  languages.^  It  has  been  shown  in  the 
preceding  chapters  that  all  the  grammatical  and  syntactical  ideas 
of  our  languages  are  expressed  by  this  means,  and  that  these  forms 
differentiated  into  a  highly  elaborate  system.  Besides  this,  many 
concepts  that  enrich  the  subject-matter  of  our  sentences,  and  which 

1  Thalbitser  II,  60-62. 
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we  express  by  means  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  are  in  Eskimo  suffixes 
attached  to  the  words  expressing  fundamental  ideas.  Nearly  one-sixth 
of  the  Eskimo  '^words''  (bases,  stems,  and  suffixes)  are  suffixes. 

One  suffix  may  be  linked  to  another,  and  in  this  way  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  base-word  is  gradually  more  and  more  specialized 
and  enriched.  A  whole  sentence  may  be  expressed  in  a  word — in  a 
word-sentence. 

All  suffixes  are  imperfect  words — L  e.,  sound-complexes  or  single 
sounds — each  of  which  has  a  definite  signification.  Without  much 
practice  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  suffixes  included  in  compound 
words,  because  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  ending  of  the  suffix 
phonetic  assimilation  by  the  preceding  and  following  sounds  occurs. 

The  order  of  the  suffixes  is  of  importance,  and  full  freedom  is  not 
allowed  in  their  use.  The  independent  fundamental  word  must  be 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  word-sentence,  and  the  suffixes  are 
attached  to  it  to  explain  it  more  fully.  Such  suffixes  as  describe  the 
qualities  of  the  fundamental  idea  or  its  modes  of  action,  or  which 
refer  to  size  or  time,  follow  these,  and  appear  inserted  between  the 
leading  stem  and  the  inflectional  endings.  These,  in  turn,  are  attached 
more  closely  to  the  whole  word-cluster  than  the  syntactical  suffixes 
which  may  terminate  it;  e.  g.,  -lo  and,  -ttaa^q  also. 

The  majority  of  the  suffixes  may  be  freely  attached  to  any  word. 
Thus-  liorpoq  to  make  or  create  may  be  attached  to  any  word  which 
signifies  something  that  can  in  any  way  be  made  or  created.  But 
there  are  also  many  suffixes  the  use  of  which  is  restricted  to  a  certain 
class  of  ideas,  and  which  may  be  attached  to  these  only.  The  suffix 
-{r)nar'  means  for  the  first  time,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  noticing 
something  for  the  first*  time:   takomarpara^  tvsamarpara  i  see  it 

FOR   THE    first  TIME,    I   HEAR  IT  FOR  THE   FIRST  TIME.      With  other 

words,  like  to  use  a  thing,  or  to  make  a  journey,  for  the  itrst 
TIME,  another  suffix,  -(r)qaar-^  is  used:  atorqaarpara  i  use  it  for  the 
first  time. 

There  are  many  adjectival  and  adverbial  notions  for  which  no 
suffixes  exist.  When  for  this  reason  it  is  not  possible  to  express  a 
gi'oup  of  ideas  in  one  word,  or  in  one  compound,  then  the  cluster 
will  be  broken  up,  or  the  expression  will  be  divided  into  two  or 
several  parts.  The  logical  relations  between  these  parts  are  often 
shown  in  the  inflection  of  the  word  expressing  the  idea  that  has  been 
separated.     In  some  cases,  however,  it  can  not  be  recognized  by  the 
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inflectional  form,  but  must  be  deduced  from  the  connection.  If  tbe 
Eskimo  wants  to  say  i  have  a  large  kayak,  this  may  be  expressed 
in  one  word,  because  there  are  suffixes  to  denote  large  (sstuiq),  have 
{gaf{poq])j  and  i  (9a,  ra);  but  i  have  a  bed  kayak  must  be  expressed 
in  two  words,  because  there  are  no  special  suffixes  to  signify  colors, 
so  that  the  idea  bed  must  be  isolated  and  expressed  by  an  independent 
word.  The  former  sentence  is  expressed  by  ^ajarsstsaqarpoya  (katak- 
LARGE-HAVB-i);  the  latter  by  aa^palaartumik  gajaqarpof^;  here  the 
first  part  (bed)  is  a  participle  of  the  verb  aa^palaarpoq  rr  is  red, 
used  in  the  instrumentalis  (-m/^),  so  that  the  whole  phrase  translated 
literally  means  red  (or  redly)  kayak-have-i,  very  much  as  one 
would  say  i  row  quickly  in  a  kayak. 

§  56.  Classes  of  Derivative  Suffixes 

The  suffixes  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  their  use. 
Some  are  employed  to  transform  the  nominal  or  verbal  quality  of 
the  independent  words,  so  that  nouns  are  turned  into  verbs,  and  verbs 
into  nouns;  others,  merely  to  further  devdop  the  independent  words 
by  enriching  them  with  attributive  ideas,  but  without  transforming 
their  nature.  Thus  it  may  be  seen,  in  regard  both  to  the  suffixes  and 
to  the  initial  stems,  that  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  nouns 
and  verbs,  nominal  and  verbal  suffixes,  and  consequently  four  funda- 
mental types  of  arrangement  may  be  observed,  and  symbolized  thus: 

y>v=  V;  i.  e.,  a  noun  transformed  by  a  verbal  suffix,  and  so  forming 
a  verb: 

tJDLoa  house  +  -liorpoq makes,  iLLidiorpoq  he  builds  a  house 
builds 

pujoq  smoke  +  -sunnippoq  it  pujorsunnippoq  it  has  the  smell  or 

has  a  smell  or  taste  of  taste  of  smoke 

ameq  skin  +  -erpaa  deprives  ameerpaa  takes  the  skin  off  it, 

it  of  something  skins  it  (e.  g.,  the  seal) 

nasauk     horn   +   -miyarpaa  nass^tmiyarpaa  horns  him,  butts 

makes  a  motion  with  a  part  him 
of  his  body  toward  some- 
thing 

V>n=N;  i.  e.,  a  verb  transformed  by  a  noun  suffix,  and  so  making 
a  noun: 

tikippoq9i,Tr\\e.s-\-  -qat{e)QOUi-     tiket'tiataa  his  arrival -companion, 
panion  +  -d  his  his  fellow-traveller 
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V+v=  V;  i.  e.,  a  verb  developed  more  fully  by  a  verb  suffix,  the 
whole  constituting  a  more  complex  verbal  notion: 

uter{poq)hQTQt\kTnS'\-'a8V4ir-    vterasiuirpoq   he  hastens   to    re- 
{poq)  hastens  turn 

N-\-ti=N;  i.  e.,  a  noun  more  fully  developed  by  a  noun-suffix,  the 
whole  constituting  a  more  fully  developed  noun: 

ihLo  house  +  wiw?  dweller  zLLumio  house  dweller 

iLLo  house  +  ^rest,  remnant     tLLuko  a  ruin    ' 

ihLo  house  +  yyuaq  little  iLLoyiDuaq  a  small  house 

Any  compound  ending  in  a  suffix  may  be  transformed  or  further 
developed.  The  suffixes  thus  used  for  purposes  of  development  and 
transformation  may  even  succeed  each  other  within  the  same  group. 
Thus  pisuooq  he  gets  {d)  a  thing  (pe),  of  the  formation  ir>  ^\  may 
be  further  developed  by  verbal  suffixes  and  become  pisinialerpoq  he 
BEGINS  {'ler-)  TO  TRY  {-7uar-)  to  get  a  thing  (i.  e.,  he  begins  to  buy  a 
thing),  which  is  consequently  the  formation  Nyv-^-v-^-v.  The  latter 
is  again  transformed  by  a  noun-suffix  into  pisinialerFik  A  place,  or 

THE  PLACE  {'Ftk)y  WHERE  ONE  (HE)  BEGINS  (or  BEGAN)  TO  BUY  A  THING 

.(or  THE  thing),  in  which  change  the  formation  ^>v-i-v+v>n  is  pro 
duced;  and  this  may  again  be  transformed  into  a  verb  {pistnialer- 
FiT^aa)  by  means  of  the  verbalizing  -a  (in  the  third  possessive  singular) 

he  has  it  (or  him)  as  a  place  where  he  BEGAN  to  BUY  THE  THING 

(i.  e.,  it  was  in  that  place  where,  or  of  that  person  of  whom  he  began 
to  buy  the  thing).     In  this  case  the  last  change  gives  the  formation 

Jf>v+v+v>n>v. 

§  57.  Comparison  of  Eskimo  and  Indo-European   Derivative 

Suffixes 

In  the  first  instance  the  E.skimo  suffixes  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  our  own  languages  by  their  number;  but  they  differ  no  less  in  the 
vitality  of  their  meanings  and  in  their  movability.  Thus  the  diminutive 
endings  in  the  German  Roslein,  Hauschen,  in  the  English  brooklet, 
and  in  the  Latin  homunculus,  servulus,  impress  us  as  being  fossils 
in  comparison  with  the  Eskimo  adjectival  suffixes,  which  may  be 
attached  freely  to  all  words.  In  quite  another  sense  than  in  our 
languages,  the  words  of  the  Eskimo  are  born  on  the  tongue  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  Where  we  possess  finished,  fully  developed 
words    or  phrases,  the  Eskimo  create    new   combinations  specially 
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formed  to  meet  the  claim  of  every  situation.  In  re^rd  to  word- 
formations,  the  language  is  incessantly  in  statu  naaoendt. 

The  greater  number  of  the  sufBxes  of  our  languages  may  be  proved 
to  have  been  originally  independent  words  (e.  g.,  the  English  -lt, 
-SHIP,  -DOM,  -SOME,  -FUL,  -LESS,  ctc.).  How  far  the  Eskimo  suffixes 
have  ever  been  independent  words  is  extremely  doubtful;  at  any  rate, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  such  is  the  case. 

The  Eskimo  mode  of  expression  differs  essentially  from  ours  in  the 
peculiar  power  that  the  suffixes  have  of  linking  themselves  not  simply 
to  an  independent  word-stem,  but  to  each  other,  with  the  result  that 
a  complex  of  ideas  may  be  developed  and  enlarged  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  word.  We  think  in  sentences,  but  the  E^skimo's  thought 
lives  and  moves  in  the  word  as  an  embryo  in  the  womb.  Even  the 
object  of  the  verb  is  included  in  the  word-sentence;  e.  g.,  iLLoqarpoya 

I  HAVE  A  HOUSE. 

§  58.  Inflection  and  Polysjmthesis 

These  peculiar  characteristics  have  determined  the  viewpoint  taken 
by  philologists  in  regard  to  the  Eskimo  language.  This  may  be  seen 
in  the  work  of  the  Danish  scholar  Rasmus  Rask,  who  knew  the  lan- 
guage through  the  grammars  of  the  missionaries  Paul  Egede  (1760) 
and  Otho  Fabricius  (1791,  2d  ed.  1801),  and  who  has  described  it  in  a 
chapter  of  his  ^^UndersOgelse  om  det  gamle  Nordiske  eller  Islandske 
Sprogs  Oprindelse"  (1818). 

H.  Steinthal  ^  referred  the  Eskimo  and  the  Mexican  languages  to  a 
special  type,  the  so-called  einyerleibendb  type  of  W.  v.  Humboldt, 
which  ^^  draws  the  object  into  the  verb  and  usually  also  combines  the 
governing  word  (regens)  and  the  attribute  into  a  whole.  .  .  .  The 
word-formation  has  swallowed  up  the  sentence-formation,  the  sentence 
merges  into  the  word;  those  who  use  these  languages  do  not  speak  in 
sentences,  but  in  words."  According  to  Steinthal,  this  type  of  lan- 
guage belongs  neither  to  the  agglutinative  nor  to  the  stem-isolating 
type;  it  must  be  called  a  ^^  formless"  type  of  language. 

Lucien  Adam,  who,  at  the  Americanist  Congress  of  1883,  spoke  on 
the  relation  of  the  Greenland  language  to  other  languages,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  Eskimo  language  is  not  polysynthetic,  as  are 
many  other  languages  of  North  America,  but  is  only  a  derivative  lan- 

>  H.  Steinthal,  Charakterifitik  der  hauptsficbllchsten  Typen  des  Spiachbaaee  (Neubeaibettong  Ton 
Misteli,  BerUn,  1893). 
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guage.  He  set  forth  that  the  derivation  A  l'infini  of  this  language 
is  due  only  to  exaggeration  of  a  method  which  is  common  to  all  poly- 
syllabic languages,  and  that  the  Eskimo  language  differs  from  other 
American  languages,  and  from  the  Ural-Altaic  language,  merely  by 
the  exaggemtion  of  the  derivative  method. 

As  regards  the  descriptive  term  polysynthetio,  it  would  seem  that 
it  very  appropriately  expresses  the  conglomeration  or  clustering  of 
ideas  which  occurs  in  Eskimo  word-sentences.  To  use  this  term  as 
applying  to  the  Eskimo  language  as  a  whole  is  an  exaggeration,  only 
in  so  far  as  that  not  all  ideas  are  expressed  polysynthetically ,  but  artic- 
ulate sentences  also  occur. 

We  are  no  doubt  as  fully  justified  in  speaking  of  form-endings  and 
inflection  in  the  Eskimo  language  as  we  are  in  speaking  of  them  in 
those  languages  that  are  specially  regarded  as  inflectional.  Thus  in 
the  Eskimo  language  both  nouns  and  verbs  are  inflected  to  indicate 
number,  case,  person,  etc.,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  the  syntactic 
relation  may  likewise  be  expressed  by  means  of  special  endings. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  well  be  denied  that  in  the  signification 

and  use  of  the  forms  certain  logical  and  fundamental  differences  from 

the  grammatical  system  of  our  languages  occur,  which  differences  give 

evidence  of  marked  peculiarities  in  the  psychic  basis  of  the  Eskimo 

language. 

§  59.  Noun  and  Verb 

In  the  Eskimo  mind  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  noun 
and  the  verb  seems  to  be  extremely  vague,  as  appears  from  the  whole 
structure  of  the  language,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  inflectional  end- 
ings are,  partially  at  any  i-ate,  the  same  for  both  nouns  and  verbs. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  possessive  suffixes. 

The  part  played  by  the  possessive  suffixes  in  the  Eskimo  language 
extends  far  beyond  the  use  which  our  languages  make  of  the  '*posses- 
sive  pronouns."  The  person-suffixes  of  the  Eskimo  verbs  prove  to  be 
identical  with  the  possessive  suffixes  of  the  nouns  (equivalent  to  my, 
THY,  HIS,  OUR,  etc.),  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the 
noun-character  of  the  verb.  Even  the  verb-forming  suffixes  -woq  and 
-^poq^  (third  person  singular,  mode  ii)  appear  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
structure  of  the  noun.  Therefore  these  endings  for  the  third  person 
indicative  must  be  regarded  as  impersonal  forms  {Jcapiwoq  there  is  a 
STAB,  ONE  IS  stabbed),  or  as  marking  the  neutral  form  of  the  finite  verb, 
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which  assumes  a  personal  meaning  only  when  the  purport  of  the 
sentence  as  a  whole  forces  upon  the  speaker  and  hearer  the  idea  of  a 
third  person  that  is  in  a  certain  condition  (passively  or  reflexively). 
Thus  it  happens  that  personal  and  impersonal  verbs  show  the  same 
forms  throughout. 

si'aLLerpoq  rain  is,  it  rains 

atorpoq  use  is,  it  is  used 

tiJdppoq  arrival  is,  he  arrives 

kapi/tnoq  stab  is,  he  is  stabbed,  or  he  stabs  himself 

Accordingly  the  inflected  verb  in  the  indicative  intransitive  is  prop- 
erly translated  in  this  manner : 

atorp<yoa  my  use  =  I  am  used 
atorjputit  thy  use  =»  thou  art  used 
atorpoq  use = one  is  used 

^  he,  it,  is  used 
tikipp&ga  my  arrival  =  I  arrive 
tihipputit  thy  arrival  =  thou  arrivest 
tikippog  arrival = one  arrives 

=  he  arrives 

The  same  applies  to  the  transitive  forms  of  the  finite  verb;  thus — 

atorpara  my  its  use  =  I  use  it 
dtorpat  thy  its  use  =  thou  usest  it 
atorpda  his  its  use = he  uses  it 
kapiwara  my  its  stab  =  I  stab  it 
ha/piwat  thy  its  stab  =  thou  stabbest  it 
kapi/wda  his  its  stab  =  he  stabs  it 

In  case  an  independent  word  i8  added  as  subject,  it  is  used  in  the 
relative  case: 

Pedip  kapiwdaya  Peele's  my-his-stab  =  Peele  stabs  me 
Pedip  kapvwaatit  Peele's  thy-his-stab  =  Peele  stabs  thee 
Pedip  kapi/uma  Peele's  his-his-stab  =  Peele  stabs  him  (another) 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  base  of  the  verb  seems  to  have  a  passive 
or  reflexive  sense;  e.  g.,  Peele  kapi/iooq  p.  stabs  himself,  or  p.  is 
STABBED.  Our  transitive  sentence  construction  (he  stabs  he)  is  based 
on  the  idea  of  an  active  relation  between  subject  and  object.  The 
corresponding  Eskimo  form  of  speech  is  based  on  a  passive  or 
reflexive  relation  between  the  subject  and  the  object;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  Eskimo  language  no  strictly  transitive  use  of  the  verb  \s 
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known.  The  verb  is  treated  as  a  noun  +  a  verb-forming  suflSx 
{-wo^  -wo^  -po^  -pa)  which  gives  the  noun  a  passive  or  reflexive  signifi- 
cation, +  the  mark  of  the  absolutive  {-q)  or  of  the  person.  If  we 
translate  an  Elskimo  verb  as  an  active  relation  between  subject  and 
object,  it  is  only  quasi-transitwe.  Its  fundamental  idea  is  rather  that 
of  a  passive  than  that  of  an  active  verb.    The  Eskimo  does  not  say 

H£  STABS  ME,  HE  SEES  ME,  but  rather  MT  BEING  STABBED  BT  HIM  IS, 
MT  BEING  SEEN  BT  HIM  IS. 

Judging  from  these  considerations,  we  get  the  impression  that  to 
the  Eskimo  mind  the  nominal  concept  of  the  phenomena  of  life  is 
predominant.  The  verbal  idea  has  not  emancipated  itself  from  the 
idea  of  things  that  may  be  owned,  or  which  are  substantial.  Any- 
thing that  can  be  named  and  described  in  words,  all  real  things, 
actions,  ideas,  resting  or  moving,  personal  or  impersonal,  are  subject 
to  one  and  the  same  kind  of  observation  and  expression.  We  are 
accustomed  to  conceive  activities  or  qualities  as  essentially  different 
from  the  things  in  themselves,  and  we  have  a  special  class  of  words 
(viz.,  the  verbs)  to  express  them.  They  seem  to  impress  the  Eskimo 
mind,  or  to  be  reflected  by  it,  as  definite  phenomena  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  things,  and  accordingly  are  named  and  interpreted  by  means 
of  the  same  class  of  terms  as  are  used  for  naming  things.  The 
Eskimo  verb  merely  forms  a  sub-class  of  nouns. 

§  60.  List  of  Suffixes 

The  following  abbreviations  have  been  used  in  the  list  of  suflSxes: 

V.  is  suffixed  to  verbs  only. 

K.  is  suffixed  to  nouns  only. 

N>  V  is  suffixed  to  nouns  after  they  have  been  transformed  into  verbs. 
If  neither  v.  nor  n.  is  added,  the  suffix  may  be  attached  to  either 
class  of  words.  The  nominal  or  verbal  character  of  the  suflSx 
may  be  determined  by  its  signification  or  by  its  form. 

INTR.  =  intransitive. 

NTR.  =  neutral,  i.  e.,  transitive  or  intransitive,  according  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  leading  word. 

aet^  ait  N.  or  v.  (marks  a  question  or  a  polite  invitation)  how? 

please;  e.  g.,  iLLit-ait  you,  how?  i.  e.,  is  it  you  (or  yours)? 
ajujjpoq  V.  NTE.  frequently 
aliidq  (n.),  aluarpoqY.  N>  v,  ntr.  otherwise;  former  (with  proper 

names);  late;  although;  certainly,  it  is  true — but (forms 

conditional  mode  in  verbs) 
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aLLarpoq  t.  ntb.  preliminarily,  prorisioDally ;  first,  yet 

(vraq  N.  miniature,  diminutive;  a  young  one;  a  little 

ara<ioq  v.  ntb.  is  in  the  habit  of.    In  mode  x,  first  person  sin- 
gular ariyama  or  araayama. 

asv/irpoq  v.  ktb.  hastens  to ;  in  a  short  time,  speedily 

erpaa  n.  deprives  it  of,  removes  the of  it 

erpoq  has  lost  its ;  sells 

erserpoq  has  lost  something  he  possessed 

ersiwoq  has  some  part  of  his  body  frozen 

rihy  Fvik  v.  place-or  time 

Fi'r)aa  v.  has  him  (or  it)  (B)  for  his  (A)  place  to ,  he  (it)  is  his 

place  to ,.  i.  e.,  he  (B)  is  the  object  of  his  (A's)  action. 

^-,  see  5 

iaarpoq^  ^^jaarpoq 

iaqj  liaj^  siaq  N.,  in  third  person  possessive,  made  by  him;  in 
first  person  possessive,  made  by  me 

i«y  (v.),  iaqarpoq,,  tc^iaqarpoq  v.  intb.  he  (it)  is  to  be ed  (the 

sense  of  this  suffix  corresponds  to  that  of  the  gerundive  in 
Latin) 

iarpaa  n.  deprives  it  of  several  parts,  or  deprives  it  of  its 

several  times  (cf .  erpaa) 

iarpoq  n.  has  got  it  (his  weapon,  etc.)  injured;  broken 

iarpoq^  liarpoq  N.  intb.  goes  to  (a  place);  is  out  hunting 

iartarpoq  v.  ntb.  goes  or  comes  in  order  to ;  more  and  more 

imiwoq  v.  ntb.  somewhat,  very  little  more 

imuiq  N.,  innarpoq  v,  ntb.  only;  exclusively,  constantly;  without 
hesitation 

ioq  V.  NTB.  also,  too;  indeed 

iorpoq^  liorpoq  N.  wobks,  manufactubes;  transitive,  wobks  (some- 
thing) FOB  HIM 

iuppaa,  liuppaa  n.  works  or  makes  a of  it,  uses  it  for  mak- 
ing a 

ippoq^  lippoq  N.  INTB.  has  arrived  at  (a  place) 

ippoq  is  without;  is  not 

isorpoq  n.  intb.  has  gone  or  come  to  fetch 


iasarpoq^  lissarpoq  n.  intb.  takes  a with  him;  carries  (some- 
thing) with  him 

jaarpoq  v.  ntb.  early 

jawoq  V.  INTB.  is  apt  to,  may  easily 

juippoq^  suippoq  v.  intb.  never 

qaaPq  v.  ntb.  (intensive)  very  much,  strongly 

qarpoq  N.  intb.  has ;  there  is 

qat^  in  third  person  possessive,  his  comfanion,  fellow;  another 
OF  the  same  kind 

qatiyaa  has  him  as  (for)  his  companion 
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qattaarpoq  v.  nxr.  many  in  succession;  several  times 

qinawoq  v.  ntr.  it  might  easily  come  to  pass;  wish  he  (it)  would 
not 

qui  N.  or  v.  appurtenance;  instrument  by  means  of  which  

Tcanneq  n.,  kamierpoq  v.  towards;  nearly,  not  far  from 

harpoq  v.  intr.  suddenly 

Tcaarjpoq  v.  intr,  with  long,  equal  intervals 

Jca^ik  N.,  kddppoqw  ntr.  vexatious,  bad;  odiously,  badly;  unfor- 
tunately 

Jcay'smk  n.,  Jca^aswppoq  v.  intr.  vexatious,  vexatiously;  ugly 

katappoq  ntr.  has  got  too  much  of ;  is  sick  of  ;  is  tired 

by 

Mppoq  N.  INTR.  has  (a)  little;  has  little 


ko  N.  refuse,  waste;  remnant;  cast  off,  left  off 
kootaarput  or  -rpaai  n.  (by  numerals)  at  the  time 
kulick  N.  pitiable;  wretched 
kifhippoq  v.  NTR.  rather  little,  tolerably 

kkuppaa  v.  regards,  deems,  takes  him  for 

kkut  N.,  family,  society,  company 
LLappoq^  LLattiarpoq  v.  ntr.  a  short  time,  a  moment 
LiMtaarpoq  ntr.  now  and  then,  from  time  to  time 
LLarpoq  v.  ntr.  with  speed;  with  might  and  main 

LLarqippoq  v.  ntr.  he  is  very  clever  in 

laarpoq  v.  ntr.  but  little;  slowly 

lanjooq  v.  intr,  impulsively;  in  an  unsteady  state 

le  N.  or  V.  but 

leriwoq^  eriuooq  N.  intk  is  occupied  withj  has  something  to  do 

with 

LLeq  N.   (local  superlative)  the   extreme  one  as   to  place,  the 

'  most 

hrpoq  V.  NTR.  begins  to ;  is  about  to 


lerpaa^  serpaa  (cf.  erpaa)  n.  supplies  him  (it)  with  a ;  places 

a on  it 

lerssaarpoq  v.  ntr.  intends  to 

lertorpoq  v.  ntr.  in  short  time 

liaq  I,  see  idq]  liarpoq^  see  iarpoq 

liaq  II  N.  one  who  travels  to  a  (place);  one  who  is  out  hunting 

or  gathering 

liorpoq^  see  iorpoq 

lik^  pi.  LLtt  N.  having ,  supplied  with 

lo  N.  or  V.  and;  lo — lo^  both and 

looneet  or;  looneet — looneet^  either or 

LLuarpoq  v.  ntr.  well,  right;  opportunely;  completely;  at  all 
LLuinnarpoqY.Tii'TB,,  wholly;  completely 
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LLuppoq^  luppoq  N.  INTB.  has  (a)  bad  ;  v.  intb.  badly ; 

has  a  pain  (in  some  part  of  his  body) 
Ivssinnarpoq  v.  ntr.  in  vain 
luBooq  N.  or  v.  like,  as  if  it  were 

mmdoq  v.  one  who  is  practised  in ,  skilled  in 

mmaavioq  v.  is  practised  in ,  skilled  in 

mawoq  v.  ntb.  is  in  the  state  of  

ms  N.  or  V.  (intensive)  indeed,  then 
imnersorpoq  v.  ntr.  long  time,  long 
mmippoq  rmippoq  N.   (instrumental is)  makes  a  movement  with 

(that  part  of  his  body) 

mineq  N.  a  piece  of ,  a  fragment  of 

mio  N.  inhabitant  of 

misaxirpoq  v.  ntr.  by  little  and  little;  weakly 

mmioq^  rmioq  v.  ntb.  (rare)  after  all 

miwoq  see  iiniwoq 

mukarpoq^  mmukarpoq  n.  intr.  goes  (is  gone)  in  the  direction 

of 

m^ikdarpoqi^.  intr.  is  situated  in  the  direction  of ,  faces 

naq^  maq  N.  peculiar. 

niiacui^  nnaayua  N.  his  dearest  one,  favorite,  pet 

nnaarpoq  v.  ntr.  enjoys  to ,  with  pleasure,  continues  to 


naarpaa^  nnaarpa  v.  makes  it  too ;  finds  it  beyond  his  expec- 
tations 

narpoq^  nna/rpoq  v.  (this  suffix  gives  the  third  person  of  the  finite 
verb  a  subjective  sense;  the  third  person  is  used  thus  for  i  as  a 
form  of  modesty;  the  impersonality  =  i) ;  (passive;  thus  used  in 
all  persons)  is  to  be ed,  is ed 

naraa  v.  he  thinks  it ing 

nawiarpoq  v.  ntr.  there  is  a  risk  that ;  most  probably  it 

will 

naweerpoq  v.  ntb.  there  is  no  longer  any  risk  that ;  now 

he  (it)  can  not  more 


naweersarpaa  v.  prevents  him  from 

neq  (verb  abstract;  mode  xii) 

n&iarpoq  (passive  suffix,  especially  of  such  verbs  as  are  not  used  in 

mode  ii) 

nerarpaa  v.  says  that  he  (it) ,  says  that  he  is 

ner^Luppoq  v.  ntr.  wrongly  (cf .  LLuppoq) 

nerpoq  v.  ntr.  I  wonder  whether ,  or  if  

neruwoq  v.  ntr.  (comparative)  more 

niaq^  niarpoq  ntr.  aims  at;  endeavors 

nnarpoq  (suffixed  to  local  adverbs)  goes  (to)  there 

nnippoq  (verbal  derivative,  of  the  verb  abstract,  mode  xn) 
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yaa^  raa  has  him  (it)  for ,  he  (it)  is  his ;  takes  him  (it) 

for ;  thinks  him  (it)  to  be 

yajiik  N.,  yajappoq  v.  ntb.  nearly,  almost 
yasaa/rpoq  N.  is  much  frequented,  full  of 


yaarpoq  v.  ntr.  in  a  high  degree,  very  much 

yeek,  yeet^  reet;  yeeput^  reeput  n,  (or  v.)  pair,  joined  in  pairs; 
reciprocally,  mutually 

ryoilaq  v.  ntr.  not  (forms  the  negative  conjugation  in  the  verbs; 
see  §§32  et  seq.) 

V^ppoq^  rippoq  n,  ntr.  is  good,  has  good or  nice 

yooq  {gooq)^  rooq  N.  or  v.  it  is  related,  it  is  said  to  be 

yyorpoq  n.  intb.   becomes,  grows;   trans,  makes  him  (it)  be- 
come   

'QryvLoq  n.,  'Qtyaarpoq  v.  ntr.  little  ,  dear  little;  with  pleasure 

yuppoq  {gujypoq)  n.  intr.  longs  for 

padt^  passuit  n.  a  multitude,  a  great  many 

palaaq  n.,  palaarpoq  v.  ntr.  worthless;  trash 

paLLoppoq,  paLuppoq  ntr.  looks  as  if   ,  sounds  as  if  , 

behaves  as  if 

pah'haarpoq^  see  waLLoarpoq 

piluk  N.,  pihippoq  v.  ntr.  evil,  bad 

ppoq^  rpoq  N.  has  caught  a ;  has  put Cone's  clothes)  on 

raa^  see  yaa 

reerpoq  v.  ntr.  has  done  with ,  has  already 

riarpoq  v.  ntr.  (in  epic  style)  eagerly 

rippoq  V.  intr.  is  skilled  in ,  is  master  at 

rqcut^niooput  v.  ntr.  in  emulation;  they  contend  with 

rqajarpoq  v.  ntr.  nearly,  had  nearly 

rqammerpoq  v.  ntr.  just,  just  now 

rqarpoq  v.  ntr.  hardly,  with  difficulty 

rqaarpoq  v.  ntr.  first 

rqlppoq  v.  ntr.  again 

rqippoq  (cf.  LLarqippoq)  v.  ntr.  is  able  to 

rqissiwoq  v.  intr.  is  or  can  better  now  than  before 

rqissaarpoq  v.   ntr.   doing  to  the  best  of    one's  ability;   dili- 
gently 

rqoorpoq  v.  ntr.  presumably,  most  likely 

rqm'tooq  N.  has  a  large ,  has  a  great 

rquppoq^  rquppaa  n.  goes  that  way,  along  that  side  of  it 

rquwaa  v.  ntr.  wants  him  to ,  bids  or  asks  him  to;  intr. 

wants  himself  to  be ed  by  some  one  else 

TLaaq  V.  newly,  recently 

rujuk  n.,  7nijuppoq  v.  ntr.  improper,  improperly 

rujoyyuaq  wretched;  miserable,  pitiable 

rujussuaq  enormous;  awfully 
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ruauppoq  v.  ntr.  is  inclined  to ,  should  like  to 

sarpaa  v.  (causative)  works  that  he  (it) 

aarpoq^  see  tarpoq 

ssdq  N.  future;  something  that  may  be  used  for 


*8sawoq  V.  ntr.  (future  tense)  shall,  will  (cf.  saooq  and  ttgtta) 
ssaarpoq  v.  intr.  manifoldly 
ssaarpoq  v.  ntr.  has  ceased  to 


ssayawoq  v.  ntr.  thinks  that  he  shall  or  will 

serpaa^  see  lerpaa 

siaq  N.  bought;  got  into  one's  possession 

simawoq  v.   ntr.   (preterite,   especially  the  perfect  tense)  pre- 
sumably, likely 
sinnaawoq  v.  ntr.  is  able  to;  can 
siorpoq  n.  is  out  hunting ;  is  in  search  of ;  moves,  travels 

in  or  on 

aiwoq^  ssiwoq  gets  or  has  got ;  comes  into  possession  of ; 

comes  across 

ssippaa  n.  manufactures  (that)  to  him  which  he  shall  have 

88ooq < ^&8awoq  (q.  v.),  1  sing,  saooya;  2  sing,  ssootity  3  sing,  ssooq; 

1  pi.  880(yg%it;  2  pi.  ssoose;  3  pi.  ssappnt 

aoraa,  soyaa  v.  thinks  that  he  (it) ,  supposes  that 

89uaa<^88a/uxia  (see  ssawoq)^  mode  in,  1  sing,  asuara;  2  sing. 

asuat;  3  sing,  amaa:  1  pi.  ssuarpxit^  etc. 
ssuaq  N.,  Bsuarpoq  v.  great,  big;  large;  wide;  greatly,  strongly, 

largely 
sunnippoq  N.  INTR.  has  a  smell  or  taste  of 
ssmeq  V.  (verb  abstract,  cf .  neq) 
ttac^q^  sscMPq  n.  and  v.  also,  too 

taailiwaa  v.  prevents  him  (it)  from 

taq^  %aq^  smq  v.  (passive  participle,  mode  vni) 

taq^  sdq^  n.  a  part  of ;  belonging  to 

taaq^  saaq  n.  a  new 

taarpoq^  saarpoq  N.  has  got  a  new 

tarpoq^  sarpoq  v.  ntr.  (iterative)  often,  frequently;  used  to , 

is  in  the  habit  of ;  knows  how  to 

te  V.  (verb  noun,  mode  vii) 
tiydoPq  V.  intr.  is  so,  is  such 

tiyaa  v.  is  to  him  such ;  has  him  for  his 

tippaa^  slppaa  v.  (causative)  occasions  him  (it)  to  ,  makes 

him ;  intr.  makes  himself 

toqaq^  soqaq  N.  old 

torpoq^  8orpoq^  rssorpoq  employs  it  several  times;  eats  it;  uses  it 

toorpoq  V.  ntr.  it  occurred  to  him  that 

tterpaa^  serpaa;  tteexroq  v.  waits  for 

tiiaq  N.,  ttiarpoq  v.  ntr.  middling,  moderate;  pretty;  a  short  time 
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tuaq  N.,  tuarpoq  v.  ntr.  the  only  one;  only,  only  one  time 

tuinnwrpoq  y.  ntb.  assiduously,  continuously 

tuiooq  N.  INTB.  has  a  great  — — ;  has  many 

uarpoq  N.  has  too  many 

umdarpoi}^  jumaarpoq  v.  ntb.  (future  tense)  will  or  shall  in  the 
future,  not  immediately,  but  later  on 

umawoq^jumawog  v.  ntb.  (future)  will,  wishes  to 

unnarpoq^  junnarpoq  v.  ntb.  probably,  most  likely 

unnaarpoq  v.  ntb.  no  longer,  no  more 

uppaa  v.  (this  suffix  transforms  an  intransitive  verb  into  a  transi- 
tive, or  gives  the  transitive  verb  another  object)  with  regard 
to  him  (it);  and  the  other  one  too 

iLseq  V.  state  of ,  quality  of 

vsaq^  ussaq;  russaq^  yussaq  n.  similar  to ;  imitation  of 

tcsaarpoq^  vsmarpoq  n.  represents ,  makes  it  represent ; 

plays  that  it  is 


ut  {s8ut;  t)  Y.  vehicle,  instalment,  medium,  means  by  which  — 

the  cause  of 

utiyaa  v.  by  means  of  that;  on  that  occasion,  for  that  reason 

ut  N.  owned;  belonging  to 

uwoq  N.  intb.  is ,  is  a 

waLLoarpoq^  paLLdarpoq  v.  too  much;  in  a  very  high  degree 

vyik^  see  Fik 

wtycia^  see  Fiyaa 

wik  N.,  wippoq  V.  ntb.  proper;  properly,  strictly 
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TEXT 

Kaasassuk 

(Fragment  of  a  tale  from  North  Greenland,  recorded  in  Diaco  bay,  1901.) 

KaasasorujoQuaq^  aLLineq'  ajormiDat'tii)umissaraluarLoi)o^  attanut^ 

Kaasasuk  wretched  little       growth        because  not     although  they  ought  to  have   on  the  dung- 
able  to  taken  him  up  hill 

ii)itarppaa*t"     ilaai^      o^qas'sapput^    ujaraaqQittoq'     aixiumaarpoq 

they  used  to  throw     his  place-  uaedtosay  he  being  not  a  stone       lateron  he  will  grow 

him  fellows 

iLLut     agi'sorssu'it  ***    pini'arttunik "    ulikaartut "    naakisarppaa^t " 

houses  very  large  with  hunters  filled  they  used  to  pity  him 

aLLisarumaLLOQO^^   tigussarpaa^t^^  aLiineq  ajormmat  nulee^*  o.qar- 

wanting  to  make  him  grow    they  used  to  take  him      growth        because  not       his  wife  he 

to  them  able  to 

Feq'issuaa"    aLLineq    ajukasippoq"    attanut    iq'issuk"    iqippaa^t*" 

used  to  say  to  her        growth         he  is  unfortunately  on  the  dung-      throw  him       they  threw  him 

unable  to  hill  out 

tiQUsissaardmmat^^  arnarquasaap^'  tiQowaa^^  okkarme^^  ineqarLLune^ 

(she)  being  without  any  an  old  woman         she  took  him    in  the  front*  having  her  place 

hope  of  (any  other)  foster  to  her        wall  platform 

child 


^  Ka(t9asoruJof;uaq<:.h'aasaauk  +  rvju{k)  poor  wretch  +  9ua<7  mttlb.  u>o  before  r  and  9  (§§  10-11). 
K.  is  the  object  of  tii^umUsarcUuarLoifO  ii^arpcuxH, 

*aLLiwi)q  GROWS,  oLLineq  verb  abstract. 

*ajormat  mode  ix  of  ajorpoq  is  unable  to. 

*tigumiwaa  (-  ti^mmiwaa)  he  takes  him  with  his  hand  or  into  his  arms.  Suffixes:  •M(r) 
-f  €Uuaq  +  lovo  (mode  vi). 

A  Allative  of  cUtdt  (only  in  the  plural) . 

*iifi{ppaa)  +  tar{paa)  mode  in,  third  person  plural. 

'  ita  companion,  fellow  (house-fellow  or  place- fellow),  third  person  plural  possessive. 

*oqa{rpoq)  +s$a{woq). 

*ujara{k)  +  a<u{vfoq)  +  vv^{laq)  mode  vii. 

^^ai^{woq)  IS  BIG  +  9oq  (mode  vii)  +  Muaq,  in  plural  »8uU. 

"pc  thing,  something  +  niar{poq)  +  to{q)  mwle  vii  +  mil:  inst  rumen  talis. 

^*ulikaaripoq)  is  filled  +  toq,  plural  tut,  mode  vii. 

Wnaoib((uz)  (conjugation  11)  +  9ar{ppaa). 

i*aLLLi{xco<i)  (cf.  note  2)  +  earipaa)  +  umaiwoq)  +  Loyo  (mode  vi)  third  person  singular. 

^^tiifu{waa)  +  sar(paa)  mode  ill. 

^*nule  +  e  fourth  person  singmar. 

"oqa{rpoq)  (see  note  8)  +  Fe7;{aa)  (conjugation  11)  +  wua<Matrua  future  tense,  mode  in,  third 
person  singular. 

»«cyo(rpo</)  +  kasi{k){poq). 

» Imperative  transitive  singular  (cf.  note  6). 

»Cf.note6. 

^tit;w!i[woq)  takes  him  to  herself  (e.g.,  as  her  foster-child)  [cf.  notes  4, 15]  -|-  tta  -f-  «Tifp(paa), 
mode  X,  third  person  singular  (as,  since). 

»ama(^)  woman  4-  quasaaiq)  (obsolete)  old. 

•  The  transitive  verb  corresponding  to  the  intransitive  tipusiwoq  (cf.  note  21). 

••Locative  singular<oitJta<?. 

^ine  PLACE  +  qaripoq)  +  Lune  mode  vi,  fourth  person  singular. 
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tiQummaQulo^*  piniartut  kamaLLutik^  arnarquasaaq  Kaasftssummik 

and  after  having  the  bunten       they  being  angry        the  old  woman  Kaasasulc 

taken  him 

tit]usimmat^  torssoonut^  pissippaa't  torssooneelerppoq*  uLLaakut'^ 

because  she  had      into  the  entrance-     they  moved  he  began  to  live  In  the         on  the  morrow 

taken  him  to  her  passage  him  entrance-passage 

anilerunik'^  kammiut   tii]us8uaat^   anaataraloQO^   qimmit^    torsoo- 

when  they  were        the  boot-       they  would  take       using  it  to  thrash  the  dogs     because  they 

about  to  go  out        stretcher  it  with 

neetarmmata  '*     ar  naquasaarLo  ^     iIai)ULL0i)0  ^     anaalerttarppaa' t  ^ 

usually  stay  in  the  and  the  old  woman  considering  her  as  they  used  to  thrash  her 

en  trance- pasHSge  his  partner 

aT)uniarunik^®    tikikkunik^^    aiju^imaLLutik^'    katammik    Kaasassuk 

when  they  caught        when  they  came        having  caught  seals        from  the  inner  Kaasassuk 

seals  home  entrance-hole 

nuiss^oq^'  qii)asii)ut^  assamminik^'  qaqissuaat^*  ai)ussatik^^  qalatta- 

he  shall  ascend   by  the  nostrils      with  their  fingers    they  would  lift  him    their  capture  when  it 

riijqata**  ^  natsermmut**     pooqutaq    ilissuaat    nererqu'siLLu'tiLLo" 

was  boiled  on  the  floor  a  dish  they  would       and  when  they  were  invited 

put  it  to  eat 

neRRisissapput"      Kaasassuk      kisime^'      saweqarane^      mikaa'nar- 

they  would  get  the  meat  Kaasassuk  he  only  having  no  knife  using  only 

LLune**     neresarppoq"    arqal^nnera"    sualuppat"    kii)utaai    peear- 

bis  teeth  he  used  to  cat  the  tearing  it  off  if  he  scolded  his  teeth    they  taking 

*>Cf.  note  23,  mode  x  +  to  and. 

^  <ka'mapipoq)  mode  vi,  fourth  person  plural. 

"The  object  of  an  intransitive  verb  is  set  in  instrumentallii  {Kcuudatumtnik). 

*»<tor89oot  (only  in  plural). 

^torsaooit)  +  ne  (locative)  +  ipipoq)  is  thsre  +  ler(poq)  begins  to,  mode  ii,  third  permn  singular. 

*i  uLLaa{q)  in  the  prosecutive. 

**ani{tDoq)  +  ler{poq)  mode  xi,  fourth  person  plural. 

»Cf.  note  23,  +  t8u{aa)  mode  iii,  third  person  plural. 

***anaatBie  a  stick  to  beat  with  +  ra  +  lopo  vi,  third  person  singular. 

^  <.qimmeiq). 

wcf.  note  30,  +  tar{poq)  mode  x,  third  person  plural. 

^  Lo  AND  indicates  that  they  thrashed  both  Kaasassuk  and  the  old  woman. 

»<tto7up(paa)  mode  vi,  third  person  singular,  makes  it  (or  him,  her)  a  part  (tto)  of  some 
other  thing. 

*'anaaler{paa)  +  tar{paa)  mode  iii,  third  person  plural. 

«  a'^iwoq)  CATCH  -f  niaripoq)  mode  xi. 

«  <tikip{poq)  mode  xi. 

«ayw(tP09)  [of.  note  40]  -f  simaiwoq)  mode  vi. 

^nuiiiDoq)  +»8u(oq)  (future). 

**qiV(i{q)  in  the  prosecutive. 

«  a««aJk  in  fourth  person  possessive  and  instrumentalis  plural. 

^qaqiiiuaa)  +  S8u{aa). 

*>  Cf.  note  40.  in  mode  viii,  fourth  person  plural. 

i^qalapipoq)  +  tar{e)  irr^ular,  mode  x,  third  person  plural. 

«  na't'eq  in  the  allative. 

^neri{v?oq)  eat  +  9u(traa)  invite  -i-  8i{woq)  mode  vi  +  lo  and. 

"  <ineri{  =  neq^)  +8i  +  ssaioq)  mode  li,  third  person  singular.  neRBi-,  cf.  nerrikijipoq  is  accustomed 
to  eat  only  little  (Kleinschmidt,  Ordbog,  p.  426). 

usee  S 47. 

"«airi(Jk)  +  qar{poq)  +  a  negative. 

M fntikJtappo<7  especially  plucks  the  hair  op  a  skin  by  means  op  the  teeth. 

^neri{u'oq)  +  aar{poq). 

**arqalap{paa)  +  ncq  verb  abstract,  third  perwn  posst^ssive. 

<f  Mode  XI,  third  person  singular. 
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iiOi)it^     kiLiinneq     ajulissuaa^*     nerissane^     kiQctaarotarloame  *' 

them  out  the  biting  he  began  to  be  hii  food  because  he  wai  deprived  of 

unable  to  hb  teetk 

ataatip"     nftLiigileraaQamiuk^     sawhuminik^     tunisarppaa^    isu- 

one  because  she  (or  he)  used  to  pity  him      her  (or  his)  knife        she  used  to  giv«  him  he 

maliulerppoq^      iiiDuit      pissftssartartut^      nakuarsuaoonXiUtiLLo® 

begins  to  ponder  men  using  to  train  tkeir  and  growing  very  stnmg 

strength 

ilaa'ne^     itferame^^    qaqqamut    tnajuarppoq   qaqiLLOQolo"    toriJLo- 

onceupona    wiien  he  awoke   on  the  mountain      he  ascended  andolimbing  he  called 

day 

laarppoq     pissaap     inu^a^^     naa^k     maaneepoqa     alakkarppaalo^' 

loudly  strength's      its  genlvs  where  here  I  am  and  he  made  his 

(are  yon)?  appearance  to  him 

teria,nniaq  aqisorujussuaq^^  maaneepoqa   ersilerpoTLo^'    qaarquaalo^^ 

a  fox  Immensely  Mg  here  I  am         and  he  begins  to  fear       and  he  calls  on 

him  to  approach 

erseQaqunnaae^*    ofnnippaa^^    tikikkaane^*    oqarppoq^*    pa'miiima  *® 

bidding  him  not  to  fear     he  went  towards       be  arriving  at       he  (the  fox)  said  **  Of  my  tail 

him  him  him 

nooattii)at"     teQOOQQa^^     tiQuwaa     immuppaalo^     'prssipponx)" 

by  the  end  of  it        take  hold  of  me  **     He  took  hold       and  he  wrapped  it         and  (the  ioz )  made 

of  it  around  himself  a  Jump 

silaa^narmilo*^  qa'Qattarppoq  'tukkamilo*'  anni^Qilaq^  oqarFiijaalo'^ 

and  in  the  air  he  rose  aloft         and  falling  down     he  felt  no  pain       and  he  said  to  him, 

on  the  earth 


**pe  (cf.  note  11)  +  iar(pog)  mode  vi,  third  person  plural. 
••Cf.  note  18,  +  lcr{poq)  +  nu(a). 
•>  Cf .  note  65,  mode  viii,  fourth  person  singular. 
«  kitniiaiq)  +  erupipoq)  +  tare  (cf.  note  48). 
^aiaaaeq  onb  (in  the  relative  otooMp  or  aiaaUp), 

^TMLLipia)  conjugation  I  +  ler(poq)  +  aa{p)  node  x,  fourth  person  aubject,  third  peraoB  object, 
singular. 

*^tawi{k)  third  person  possessive,  instmmentalis. 

*tuni{v>aa)  +»ar{paa), 

^Uuma  THOUGHT  +  lio(rpoq)  UAKWB  +  kr(pOQ). 

"jHstaik)  8TBBNQTH  +  9ar(poq)  acT  +  tar{poq)  in  mode  vu. 

^natuaiq)  STRONG  +  8ua{q)  great,  ysry  +  vor{poq)  mode  vi,  fourth  person  plural  +  to  and. 

•tZain  the  locative,  literally  in  (on)  one  of  them  (vis.,  the  days). 

'0  Vterpoq  mode  x,  fourth  person  singular. 

"  qa'qipipaa)  (mode  Vi,  third  person  singular)  +  lo. 

i*iniik  in  third  person  poesessive  singular. 

W-ZO  AND. 

^*api{iDoq)  18  BIO  +  »o{q)  (mode  vii)  +  n0u{k)  +  amcbq. 

'*to  AND. 

^ersipia)  is  apraid  op  +  qu{vfaa)  +  na  negative,  fourth  person  singular. 

Y7  a  omippaa  mode  iii,  third  person  singular. 

'•Mode  IX,  fourth  person  singular  hb  (Kaasassuk)  arriving  at  him  (the  fox).  The  ol^ect  of 
ARRIVING  AT  Is  the  Same  person  as  the  subject  of  the  governing  verb  {oqarpoqy,  viz.,  the  fox;  there- 
fore the  fourth-person  suffix  is  used.  If  the  meaning  of  the  word  had  been  he  (the  fox)  abbivino 
AT  HIM  (Kaasassuk),  the  compound  suffix  would  have  been  {k)imte. 

7*  The  fox  is  of  course  the  genius  of  strength. 

^ffpamioq  TAIL  first  person  singular,  relative. 

"  nook  (the  third  person  poesessive  singular  nooa)  prosecutive  case. 

n  aiode  I,  first  person  singular  <tivuvfaa  ^  t^toaa. 
.  "-to  AND  a  LO  {I  becomes  unvoiced  after  k,  q,  t). 

^sUa   THX  SPACE  outside  op   THB   house,  the  AIR,  THE  WEATHER   +  -innoq  ONLY,  MBBE  +  me 

(locative)  +  lo  and. 

^tupipoq)  mode  x,  fourth  person  singular  -i-  lo. 
**anner(poq)  smarts,  aches  +  ppUaq  negative. 
*  oqarijioq)  bays,  tbllb  +  -ritfoa  +  lo  and. 
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ket]umut^      qiviareet^*      takuvaalo      pei]i)u&t      katasimmaLLoijo^ 

"  back  look  behind  yoa  I "       and  be  saw  playthings  (the  fox)  shaking  It  off 

terifinniariiO  oqarpoq  aLLineq*^    ajootitit^   perjuaaro^m&ttooQa'wif 

and  the  fox  said,  "  growing        the  reason  why      because  you  have  been  without 

you  are  unable  to  any  plaything 

aLLineq     ajorputit     aamalo^      pa'miu'ma     nooattii)ut     tii)umma^ 

growth  you  are  unable      Once  moie  of  my  tall  by  the  tip  of  it    take  hold  of  mc.'* 

to. 

immuppaa  pissipporLo  orLorjijilaq  oqarrirjaalo  t&ssa  nakuarsuaijijoq^ 

he  wrapped  it        and  he  (fox)       he  (K.)  did  not     and  he  said  to    *'  this  is      growing  very  strong 
around  made  a  Jump  fall  down  him 

a't®ernearit*^  at^ermne   imminut"  maloqilerpoq*"  nakoagQorLune'^ 

8^0  down  *'  he  going  down      to  himsel  f  he  began  to  feel  himself  growing  s trong 

ujarassuiLLo*®*  aiji'sorssuit*^  sarmmiiiix>i)it*"  artoi)i)ilaai  *^  iLLULLo** 

and  the  big  stones  enormous  upsetting  them  he  mastered  them        and  of  the 

(bowlders)  house 

kiLiiganut*"*  pimmat*^  meeraqataasa*^  aluttoraat***,   etc. 

the  border  of  it  as  he  came        his  fellow-children       they  were  fascinated    etc. 

with  him, 

^*kevo  (In  possessive  kejfua)  thb  back  op  it;  keifomul  allatlve. 

^  =■  qiwiarit  mode  i,  second  person  singular. 

mand  he  saw  thb  fox  shaking  playthings  off  his  body  (out  of  his  fur)  kaiapipaa)  +  tima- 
{waa)  mode  vi,  third  person  singular. 

>i  QLLiwoq  mode  xii. 

»<ajoo«ppaa7  IR  unable  to  cabry  out  a  work,  or  to  buy  something  =  ajooppaa,  mode  ix 
irregular  (obsolete  form). 

^pq;ua(q)  +  er(paa)  +  up{paa)  +  ma{woq)  +  toor  {jpoq)  mode  x. 

M  aama  again  +  lo. 

M  Cf .  note  82,  same  mode  and  person,  irregular. 

^naktuiiq)  strong  +  Bua{q)  very,  greatly  +  909  rare  form  for -9009  it  is  sajd. 

^aJter{j>oq)  -k-niarijpoq)  mode  i,  second  person  singular. 

M  imme  self,  allatlve. 

••matot?(aa)  +  leripoq). 

^^nakaa(q)  +  vor{poq)  mode  vi. 

^^vjara{k)  +  tua{q)  (in  the  plural  tuU)  +  lo. 

i^apiivxxi)  IS  BIG,  mode  vii  +  suaiq)  plural. 

^f» sarmipipaa)  mode  vi,  third  person  plural. 

i^artoripaa)  does  not  master,  negative,  mode  in,  third  person  pluiaL 

»•*  iLLO  relative  +  to. 

^o'kiLLiik)  (possessive  kiLLi^)  allatlve  near  to,  close  to. 

ioipi^woq)  mode  x,  third  person  singular. 

»«mc<Ta(g)  +  qaiie)  relative,  third  person  plural. 

^^alultm'aa  mode  iii,  third  person  plural. 
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